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Ix  the  year  1688,  on  the  second  iLiy  of  the  mouth  of  May,  tlierewas 
horn  in  Lonibai'd  Street,  London,  a  chihl  who  was  destined,  very  early 
in  his  life,  to  polish  the  English  language  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  to 
give  utterance  in  eluqnent  ■words,  many  of  which  have  become  pro- 
verbial, to  the  pecidiar  common  sense  and  tlionght  of  his  country. 

That  child  was  Alexander  Pope  ;  a  tender,  beautiful  inlant,  but 
delicate,  ailing,  aiad  slightly  deformed  by  excessive  weakness  ;  of  sweet 
and  gentle  disposition  ;  and  with  a  voice  so  melodious  that  he  was 
called  in  fondness  "  the  little  nightingale." 

His  father  was  (he  says  himself)  of  a  good  family,  and  had  made 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  trade — a  very  considerable  sum  in 
those  days  ;  his  mother,  Editha  Pope,  was  one  of  the  Yoi'kshire 
Turners. 

Alexander  was  taught  reading  by  an  aunt ;  and  at  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  became  passionately  fond  of  it.  He  learned  to  write  by 
imitating  printed  books,  which  he  did  A\'ith  great  skill. 

_  The  parents  of  Pope  were  Eoman  Catholics  ;  he  was  consequently 
placed  Avith  a  Catholic  priest,  who  resided  in  Hampshire,  for  education. 
The  child  was  then  eight  }'ears  of  age.  My.  Taverner,  his  tutor,  ap])ear3 
to  have  been  worthy  of  his  pupil.  By  a  method  very  rarely  practised, 
he  taught  the  litth'  lad  Gieek  and  Latin  at  the  same  time.  He  also 
taught  the  child  to  love  the  classics  by  letting  him  read  Ogilby's 
Homer,  and  Sandys's  translation  of  Ovid  in  English.  Ogill\y  does 
not  seem  to  have  impressed  him  favoural >1}',  though  of  course  lie  was 
indebted  to  him  for  his  first  knowledge  of  the  immortal  tale  of  Troy; 
but  of  Sandys  he  declares  in  his  notes  to  the  Iliad  "  that  English 
poetry  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  translations."     His  poem  of 
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"  Sandys's  Gliost"  (p.  412)  sliows  how  long  lie  treasured  his  boyish 
preililoction  for  tliis  translation.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tavemer  tlie 
young  poet  made  great  and  rapid  progress.  He  was,  when  older, 
removed  to  a  school  at  Twyfurd,  a  lovely  village  near  Winchester  ; 
hut  the  master  was  so  inferior  to  his  first  instructor,  that  the  little 
fellow  lampooned  him,  and  was  consequently  sent  home  in  disgrace. 
Pope  cijuld  not  rememljcr  when  first  he  began  to  \x\ii(t  verses  ;  "  he 
lisped  in  nimibers  for  the  niunbers  came,"  he  says  of  himself.  From 
ideasant  Twyford  and  its  inefficient  master,  he  was  remo^'ed  to  a 
school  at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  "While  here,  occasional  visits  to  the 
theatre  roused  his  infant  genius,  and  he  formed  a  plaj-  from  Ogilby's 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  with  verses  of  his  own  interspjersed,  which 
was  acted  by  his  schoolfellows  :  his  master's  gardener  personating  the 
mighty  Ajax.  He  used  to  say  that  at  these  schools  he  lost  a  little  of 
that  which  he  had  acquired  luider  Mr,  Tavemer;  but  as  he  ti-anslated 
at  them  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  his  loss 
must  have  been  chiefly  in  Greek. 

Whilst  little  Alexander  Pope  was  at  sclund,  his  parents  were  residing 
at  a  small  house  Avliich  his  father  had  purchased,  at  Binlield  in  Windsor 
Forest.  The  hopes  of  !Mr.  Pope  had,  naturally,  been  cruelly  dis- 
appointeel  when  the  king,  who  was  of  his  own  faith,  fled,  and  Dutch 
William  assumed  the  government  A^a'ested  from  his  'N\'ife's  father. 
Conscientiously  he  could  not  lend  the  usurper's  government  a  penny 
of  his  honestlj^  earned  savings,  therefore  he  kept  his  fortune  in  a  chest, 
and  lived  on  the  capital— a  sure  way  of  diminishing  the  inheritance 
of  the  son  he  dearly  loved,  but  whose  worldly  interests  he  would  not 
place  above  the  sincere  dictates  of  his  conscience.  No  doubt,  in  this 
oirr  day,  such  a  mode  of  action  would  be  sneered  at  as  fanatical  and 
absiu'd.  Let  us  at  least  allow  that  it  Avas  honest ;  perhajis,  if  con- 
scientious scruples  existed  still,  we  should  not  hear  of  such  frequent 
ruin;  at  least  ]\Ir.  Pope — pere — ^preserved  and  enjoyed  his  wealth,  and 
knew  no  fear  of  the  bankruptcy'  of  Moslem  creditors. 

It  was  to  this  pretty  cottage  Ijy  the  wayside,  Axath  a  row  of  elms  in 
front,  separating  it  from  the  road,  and  twenty  acres  of  land  behind 
it,  that  Mr.  Pope  recalled  his  gifted  child,  when  Alexander  had 
attained  the  age  of  twelve  ;  and  so  sweet  and  tranquil  was  Iris  home,  that 
the  little  fellow  broke  forth  at  once  into  rhyme  and  wrote  the  "  Ode  on 
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Solitude  ; "  see  page  385.  His  fatlier  and  luotlier  must  have  been 
deli.^htod  Avitli  it.  The  father,  proud  of  the  cliild's  precocious  talents, 
encouraged  hiiu  to  write  verses,  criticising  tlieni,  and  never  consenting 
to  Le  satisfied  till  they  had  been  made  as  peiiuct  as  the  young  poet 
could  render  tln;ni  ;  that  "  best  "  attained,  he  wuuld  say  with  paternal 
satisfactiiin,  "  These  are  good  rhymes  !  " 

A  hai)py  life  for  the  studious  boy  if  only  he  had  not  suffered  so 
from  cruel  headaches,  and  been  unable  to  join  in  Ijoyish  sports  or 
exercise.  For  a  few  months  he  had  a  tutor  at  home,  a  Mr.  Deane  ; 
l)ut  did  only  a  little  of  "  Tully's  Ollices  "  with  him.  Thenceforward 
Pope  taught  himself ;  and — at  twelve  years  old  ! — formed  a  plan  of 
studj^  from  A\'hich  he  never  deviated.  , 

Reading  the  English  poets  of  those  days— amongst  whom  Shake- 
speare was  scarcely  reckoned — he  at  once  detected  the  superiority  of 
Dryden,  and,  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  persuaded  some  friends  to 
take  him  to  the  coffee-house  freipiented  by  the  great  poet,  that  he 
might  at  least  gaze  on  "  Glorious  John."  As  Dryden  died  before  Pope 
was  twelve  years  old,  this  visit  must,  however,  date  previous  to  his 
return  to  the  Binfield  home. 

At  fourteen  he  made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the  "Thebais" 
of  Statins  ;  he  translated  also  the  epistle  from  Sappho  to  Phaon — from ' 
Ovid — and  modernised  Chaucer's  "  January  and  May,"  and  "  Prologiie 
to  the  Wife  of  Bath."  At  fourteen,  also,  he  wrote  his  poem  on 
"Silence"  in  inutation  of  Lord  Kochester's  "Nothing." 

At  fifteen  he  became  desirous  of  adding  a  kno^^•ledge  of  modern 
languages  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  he  went  to  London,  and  learned  French 
and  Italian.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pm-suits.  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  and  an  epic 
poem  ;  and  confesses  that  "  he  thought  himself  a  great  genius."  The 
boy  rated  himself  only  at  his  real  value.  The  traginly  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  epic  poem  was  called  "  Alcauder;" 
but  the  mature  judgment  of  the  man  condemned  all  these  performances 
to  destruction.     He  was  also  a  great  and  uni\'ersal  reader. 

Before  he  was  t[uite  shvteen  he  won  a  friend  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  his  future  success  in  life. 

Scarcely  two  miles  from  the  residence  dI  Pdpe's  father  Iherc  lived, 
at  that  time,  Sir  William  Trumbull  or  Trumball.      He   had  been  a 
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statesman  and  an  ambassador,  Lut  at  sixty  years  ot  age,  sought  repose 
and  quiet  enjoyment  in  the  country.  The  buy  of  geniius  was  intro- 
duced to  the  ohl  man  of  society  and  politics,  and  both  were  charmed 
by  the  acquaintance. 

In  1704  the  lad  submitted  his  MS.  "Pastorals"  to  the  inspection 
of  his  new  friend,  and  received  the  highest  cuiumendation  from  him. 
The  -\IS.  was  shown  to  competent  judges,  who  at  once  decided  that 
it  evinced  the  dawn  of  genius.  In  the  present  day  the  Pastorals  will 
scarcely  be  thought  to  presage  such  a  future  as  that  of  the  witty  satirist 
and  shrewd  thinker  :  but  if  we  consider  hoA\-  inferior  the  poets  of  that 
age  were — Drj'den  alone  surviving  from  them — we  shall  not  wonder  at 
Sir  William  Trumbuirs  admiration  of  Pope's  smooth  and  elegant 
A'erses. 

The  "  Pastorals  "  (still  in  MS.)  were  shoAvn  next— perhaps  by  Sir 
William  himself — to  the  old  dramatist  Wycherley,  who  lived  near  ; 
tliis  celebrated  w'li,  then  near  seventy,  professed  himself  enchanted  with 
the  poems,  and  at  once  invited  Pope  to  his  house.  A  fi'iendship 
sprang  up  between  the  youth  of  sixteen  ami  the  septuagenai'ian  ;  the 
former  paying  the  natural  homage  of  youth  to  the  fashionable  writer 
of  the  age  just  passmg  away ;  the  selhsh  old  roue  anxious  to  use  the 
great  talents  of  the  young  poet  in  the  revision  of  his  o^ni  ^mtings. 

By  Wych*riey,  the  "  Pastorals  "  were  shown  to  Cromwell,  an  amateur 
critic  and  man  of  the  world  ;  and  by  Cromwell  to  Walsh,  a  minor  poet, 
but  who  it  seems  was  a  very  judicious  critic. 

The  friendship  between  Wycherley  and  Pope  was  not,  however,  of 
long  duration.  The  old  writer  rec[uested  the  young  one  to  coiTCct  his 
poems  ;  Pope  comjdied,  and  did  his  task  honestly  and  thoroughly  ; 
but  Avith  ingenuous  frankness  ended  by  advising  Wycherley  to  turn 
his  poems  into  prose  !  The  old  bard  never  forgave  this  plain  speaking, 
but  Pope  retained  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  his  friend  to  the  last,  and 
visited  him  shoi-tly  before  his  death. 

Walsh,  whose  own  poems  have  long  since  sunk  to  obli\iun,  en- 
couraged Pope  by  his  praise ;  and  achised  him  to  especially  study 
correctness,  hitherto  entirely  neglected  by  English  poets. 

The  "Pastorals  "were  published  in  1709  in  Tonson's  Miscellany,  in 
a  volume  "  which  began  with  the  '  Pastorals '  of  Philips,"  says  Johnson, 
"  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope."     The  same  year  he  wroXa  the  "Essay 
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on  Criticisia."  Addif^oii  praised  it  in  the  "Spectator;"  but  the 
celehratc'l  cri!ic  nf  the  (hij',  Demiis,  wrote  an  abusive  pamphlet  against 
it,  and  rnjie  alloweil  that  Dennis  liad  hit  upon  some  blunders  in 
the  first  t'llilinii.  His  co-religionists  also  ]'e]iroljated  this  Essay  tis 
Ijtiiig  too  severe  on  the  luonastic  orders,  and  tno  laudatory  of  Erasmus. 
The  poem  is  a  very  remarkable  on-i  to  have  been  written  by  a  youth 
of  twenty  years  of  age. 

It  was  followed  by  the  beautiful  poem  "  The  Messiah,"  written  at 
the  .«iugge.*tiou.  of  Steele,  and  criticised  Ijy  him  Ijefmc  its  publicntinu  in 
the  "  Spectator."  The  "  Verses  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady  "  were  com- 
posed about  the  same  time  as  the  Essay.  There  is  no  absolute  cei'- 
tainty  even  now  as  to  whom  this  lady  might  have  been.  It  is  said 
that  her  name  was  ^Yinsberry,  and  that  she  was  a  sister  of  Lord 
Gage  ; — that  she  was  the  same  lady  to  Avhom  tlie  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham Avrote  a  song,  entitled  "To  a  Lad}' retiring  to  a  Convent;"'  b\ 
Voltaire  she  was  said  t(j  lie  a  lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  i 
French  prince,  the  Duke  of  Beiry,  and  whose  lo\'e  liad  p]■o^■ed  vain 
and  hopeless. 

In  1711  Pope  pr(jduccd  that  poem  which  at  once  placed  him  on 
the  highest  eminence  of  fame,  "  The  Rixpe  of  the  Lock."  It  waii 
"founded  on  fact,  and  Avas  good-naturedly  meant  to  reconcile  friends 
who  had  (piarrdled.  In  the  second  edition  he  rendered  the  poem  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  by  the  delicate  and  playful  machinery  of  the 
sylphs.  Addison '  advised  him  not  to  A'enture  on  this  elegant  and 
fanciful  addition  to  the  oi'iginal,  but  Pope  clung  to  Iris  idea  Avitli  the 
tenacity  of  genius,  and,  linally,  linding  it  successful,  suspected  the 
cautious  critic  of  jealousy,  and  of  a  wish  to  prevent  him  (Pope)  from 
taking  a  high  place  in  literature. 

By  his  tliree  jnincipal  poems  he  is  said  to  have  made  three  enemies. 
He  ridiculed  Pjiilips's  "  Pastorals,"  avI lie] i  liu  prdl^alily  considered  as 
miAvorthy  rivals  of  his  OAvn,  and  Avliicli  had  been  warndy  jnnised  by 
Addison;  and  Philijis,  enraged,  hung  uj)  a  rod  at  Button's  with  Avhich 
he  dechu'd  he  would  flog  the  Avitty  satirist  Avhose  ironical  praise  in 
the  "  Guaiilian  "  had  heljied  to  turn  his  (Pliilijis's)  "Pastorals"  into 
ridicule,  .lolin  Denni.-,  llie.-;C^itj[,^,  had  berji  made  his  ibe  by  thc- 
•"  Es;niy  on  Critici-m,"  where  tlic  critic  declared  that  he  recognised  lam- 
self  as  "  Appius;"  Deuuis  had  published  a  tiagedy  so  called  ;  and  by 
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tt  e  mismitler.standing-  aliout  the  t^ylplis  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
1j  is  frieiidshii)  Avith  Addison  Avas  shaken. 

But  if  Pope  made  some  enemies,  he  made  many  and  illustrious 
friends  ;  of  these  were  Ciay — Avhom  he  fondly  loved, — SAvift,  Garth, 
Arhuthnot,  and  Lord  Bolingliroke.  He  had  also  dear  friends  in  the 
lilounts,  a  family  residing-  at  Maple  Durham,  near  Eeadinj,'.  Lyster 
Blount,  Escp,  a  country  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  Avas  a  memher  of 
the  church  to  Avhich  Pope  belonged.  He  had  a  son  and  tAvo  daugliters. 
The  son,  EdA\-ard  Blount,  A\^as  Pope's  friend  and  companion ;  to  Loth 
the  sisters  he  is  said  to  haA'e  been  attached  ;  though  the  scorn  and 
indifference  of  the  dark-hroAved  Teresa  droA'e  him  into  a  final  prefer- 
ence for  her  sister,  the  "  fair-haired  Martha." 

"The  20th  of  September,  1714,  Avas  distinguished,"  saj-s  BoAvles, 
"by  the  coronation  of  George  the  First.  On  this  occasion  the  folloAv- 
ing  verses  (Epistle  to  ]\Iiss  Blount)  Avere  Avritten,  generally  understood 
(and  so  given  out  by  Popej  as  addressed  to  !Martha  Blount  ,  .  .  ." 
They  A\'ere,  however,  really  addressed  to  her  sister  Teresa,  Avho  at 
that  time  A\'as  thought  a  reigning  beauty  in  London. 

In  the  qnaint  fashion  of  the  age,  Teresa  Blount  had  fur  some  years 
corresponded  Avith  a  ]\Ir.  James  Moore — afterAvaids  he  took  the  name 
in  addition  of  Smythe  or  Smith — as  Zephalinda,  tlie  gentleman  rejoicing 
in  the  nam  tie  lilnme  of  Alexis,  Avhile  ^lartha  A\'as  called  Parthenia.  The 
names,  therefore,  in  the  epistle,  prove  that  it  was  sent  to  Teresa  ;  and 
the  fact  of  her  friendship  or  flii-tation  A\-ith  Mr.  Moore  Smythe,  explains 
Avhy  so  insignificant  a  AA'riter  as  he  Avas  should  have  had  a  place  in  the 
"  Drmciad."  Aljout  this  time  Pojie  published  the  "  Temjile  of  Fame," 
an  imitation  of  Chaucer  ;  and  in  1712  ""Windsor  Forest." 

"While  busied  thus  in  literary  labour,  Pope  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  painter  Jervas,  and  seems  to  have  made  good 
progi-ess  in  the  sister  art  to  Poetry  ;  but  he  gave  up  the  brush  soon 
alter  on  account  of  being  near-sighted. 

Hitherto  he  had  earned  fame,  but  not  much  pecuniary  profit  from 
his  poetry,  and  his  father's  steadily  diminisliing  hoard  in  the  chest  only 
alloAved  the  old  gentleman  to  give  his  gifted  son  a  small  alloAvance.  Pope 
said  that  he  Avanted  money  even  to  buy  books.  Possessing  in  a  great 
degree  the  common  sen^e  Avliich  accompanies  the  higher  development  of 
genius,  he  re?olved  to  en<leavour  to  achieve  an  independence  for  himself. 
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He  therofore  solicited  a  8ul)>;eriplion  to  an  intended  translation  of 
"  IToniei''s  Iliad."  In  1688,  Milton'n  "  Paradise  Lost"  had  been  pub- 
lished -with  L;reat  succew.,  in  folio,  by  snbscviption,  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Sdmoi's  ;  Dryden's  "ViiL^il"  had  been  readily  subscribed  for 
also ;  Pope  t.rusteil,  therefore,  tliat  the  popularity  he  had  already 
attained  Avould  stand  him  in  good  stead  :  and  it  did.  He  oljtained  a 
very  full  li.4  of  subscribers  for  a  folio  edition  in  six  volumes  at  a 
guinea  apieee.  P.eruard  Lintnt,  the  great  luxikseller,  purchased  the 
copyright  of  the  work  at  a  liberal  jirice,  and  Pope  gained  altogether 
£5,320  by  the  translation  of  the  "  Iliad."  He  secured  with  this  money 
annuities  on  his  life,  which  raised  him  above  pecuniary  anxieties  in  the 
future.  His  whole  income  is  said  to  have  been  aborit  £800  a  year. 
Broome  and  Jortiu  assisted  him  with  the  notes  to  the  "  Iliad;"  and  his 
friend  Parnell  MTOte  the  life  of  Homer,  but  Pope  altered  and  improved 
it.  He  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  greatly  in  his  work  liy  C/hapman's 
admirable  translation,  and  also  by  Latin  versions  of  the  great  Greek 
poet.  Pope  received  an  offer,  Avhile  engaged  on  the  work,  of  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year  from  Mr.  Graggs,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  ; 
but  he  declined  it. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Iliad  "  placed  him  at  the  acme  of  his  repu- 
tation ;  but  it  cost  him  the  friendship  of  Addison,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  proud.  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  the  production  by 
Tickell  —  a  protege  and  friend  of  Addison's  —  of  a  rival  "Iliad," 
the  same  year  that  Pope  published  his  first  vohune.  This  translation 
was  greatly  puffed  by  Addisun  and  his  friends — Addison  saying  that 
"Tickell  had  more  of  Homer"'  than  Pojie,  and  that  his  (Tickell's)  was 
the  best  tran^lation  e^'er  published. 

The  Avorld, -however,  decided  against  his  (jpininn  in  this  matter  as  it 
had  previously  with  regard  to  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock."  The  other 
circumstances  of  their  quarrel  are  thus  related  by  Po^ie  : — 

"  The  author  of  the  '  Pastorals  '  alri'ady  mentioned.  Philips,  seemed 
to  have  liL-en  encourage<l  to  abuse  me  in  coffee-houses  and  conver.sa- 
tions  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  (ibout  Wycherley,  in  which  he  had 
abused  both  me  and  my  relations  very  grossly.  Lord  Warwick" — 
Addison's  son  in-law — "himself  tnhl  me  one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain 
for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well  witli  'Mr.  Addison  ;  that  his  jealous 
ten\])er  would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendshi]!  Iietween  us  ;  and,  to 
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convince  me  of  -what  lie  had  said,  assured  me,  that  Addison  had 
encouraged  Gildon  tu  puhlish  those  scandals,  and  liad  given  him  ten 
guineas  after  they  were  pulilislied.  The  next  day,  -while  I  was  heated 
Avith  what  I  had  heard.  I  Avrote  a  letter  to  ]\Ir.  Addison,  to  let  him 
hnow  that  I  was  not  imaequainted  with  this  hehavioiu-  of  his  ;  that,  if 
I  was  to  speak  severely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  not  he  in 
i-uch  a  dirty  way  ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him,  himself,  fairly  of  his 
I'aults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities  ;  and  that  it  shoidd  be  something 
in  the  following  inamier  ;  I  then  adjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  has 
since  been  called  my  Satire  on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very 
civilly  ever  after." 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent  to  Atterbury,  were 
considered  by  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  Pope's  performances;  and 
the  writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his  strength  lay,  not  to 
eurt'er  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

Great  efibrts  have  Ijeen  made  since  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  charming 
life  of  Pope,  to  defend  Addison  at  Pope's  expense.  It  really  A\o\ild 
geeiii  as  if  some  ill-faiiy  had  doAvered  the  poet  at  his  biith  with  the 
jiower  of  making  enemies,  so  savagely  A^•as  he  abused  in  life  ;  so 
bitterly  has  he  been  maligned  since  his  death.  The  distance  of  a 
century,  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  have  not  preserved  his  memory 
from  evil  speakers  ;  from  the  judgment  of  nariow-minded  men,  utterly 
luiable  to  take  a  large  and  generous  view  of  this  wonderful — gifted — 
afflicted  genius.  What  would  tlwy  have  lx;en  had  they  been  born  so 
deformed — so  small — so  delicate? — had  tin 'y  lived  in  continual  pain? 
"Would  they  have  been  haK  as  generous,  or  at  all  better  tempered  than 
the  poet  ? 

Nature  had  couijiensated  in  a  degree  i'or  his  infirmities  by  granting 
him  "  llie  precious  jewel  "  of  poetic  geniii>  ;  but  he  was  not  as  others  ! 
■ — he  could  ]iot  even  dress  himself — he  was  never  Avholly  free  from 
p.aiu — ''his  lite  was  one  long  disease."  He  was  scorned  liy  one 
Avonian,  who  herself  acknowledged  having  laughed  at  him  when  he 
i-])oke  to  her  of  the  love  she  had  encouraged,  and  which  (however 
^iu^ul  on  his  part)  deserved  at  least  ])ity  ;  towards  tlie  clo>e  of  his  life 
he  bore  j'^tiently  with  the  caprices  and  seltishness  of  another. 

Even  the  literary  success  of  the  mere  boy  raised  enemies  again>t 
him,   and  uuliapiiily  he   was  keenly  sensitive,   and   doe?  not  seem  to 
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have  possessed  thcit  tliick-skinuod  self-conceit,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  look  down  on  the  insects  that  beset  him.  No  wonder 
he  was  peevish — no  niarvL'l  that  he  used  the  mighty  -weajion  of  defence 
with  which  he  was  eiidowed,  and  lashed  his  assailants  Mith  his  pen  ' 
As  one  reads  some  of  the  pitiless  abuse  of  him,  one  wishes  that  he 
could  have  put  his  jiostlumious  critics  in  a  new  "Duneiad."  But  wc 
wander  from  his  IMemoir. 

Pope,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Iliad,"  bought  a  villa  at 
Twickenham  for  his  life,  and  removed  thither  with  his  father  and 
mother,  to  Avlioni  he  was  a  most  devoted  son  ;  to  his  mother  especially, 
whose  old  age  he  cherished  witli  the  tenderest  care  and  love. 

In  this  new  home  he  planted  vines  and  made  a  grotto,  and  gathered 
round  hini  a  circle  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  who  were 
proud  to  call  him  friend, — and  here  his  first  great  domestic  aflliction 
occurred  ;  he  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  74. 

In  1720,  he  was  presented  with  some  shares  in  the  South  Sea 
Company,  by  Craggs  and  another  friend,  Sir  Francis  Child  the  banker  ; 
perhaps  also  he  purchased  some  himself.  But  the  gigantic  l)ubble 
burst,  and  Pope  congratulated  himself  tliat  he  had  not  previously  sold 
his  shares,  and  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were 
ruined.  In  1721  he  published  his  friend  ]''avneirs  works,  with  an 
exquisite  Epistle  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year  produced  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare.  In  this  he  was  thought  to  have  failed,  and 
never,  it  is  said,  reilcctcd  on  it  afterwards  Avithout  vexation.  Theoliald, 
a  heavy  dull  man,  but  industrious,  published  a  book  called  "  Shakes- 
peare Restored,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  jtoet-editor's  deficiencies 
with  great  insolence.  "  Yet  Pope,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "Avasthe  first  that 
knew — at  least  the  first  who  told  how  texts  might  be  improved,  .  .  .  ." 
and  he  directed  public  attention  to  Shakespeai'e's  Avorks  (which  had 
then  been  but  little  read)  liy  his  elegant  preface,  in  Avhich  he  drcAV 
the  great  dramatist's  character  admirably.  Soon  after  this  e<liting. 
Pope  published  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  also  by  STibscriiition 
In  this  Avork  he  Avas  materially  assisted  liy  Feiiton  and  Ikoome.  In 
his  proposals  for  the  Avork,  he  announces  tliat  the  subscrijHion  Avas  not 
solely  for  his  own  ust',  but  foi  that  also  of  two  of  hi>  fiiends  a\1io  hml 
assisted  him  in  the  work.  Of  llie  "  0<ly,>sey  "  jie  ti';in.-laled  only  twelve 
books;  the  others  Avere  done  liv  Fenton  and  Bronnie. 
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The  publication  of  it  introduced  to  liim  a  fricud  wlio  continued 
faithful  to  his  last  hours.  Speiice,  laclt'Ltoi'  of  pot'trv  at  Oxford,  wrote 
a  criticism  on  the  new  translation.  It  was  just,  l>nt  fair.  Pojie,  who 
in  him  for  the  first  time  found  a  candid  critic,  soiight  his  ac'|uaiutance, 
and  they  were  much  and  familiarly  together  for  tlie  future. 

In  1723  he  suffered  great  sorrow  through  the  exile  of  liis  friend 
Atterljury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  whom  he  wtis  miich  attached,  and 
who  had  endeavoured  to  win  him  over  to  the  Church  of  England. 
His  letters  to  Atterlmry  are  full  of  tenderness  aud  gratitude.  "  Perhaps," 
he  says,  "  it  is  not  only  in  tliis  world  that  I  shall  have  cause  to  remem- 
ber the  Bishop  of  Rochester." 

In  1727  he  joined  his  friend  Swift  in  pulilishiiig  three  volumes  of 
"Miscellanies." 

In  1728  (followmg  Atterbuiy's  advice  "to  write  satires")  he  pub- 
lished the  "Dunciad."  Of  the  first  edition,  his  old  antagonist  Theol.iald 
wa.s  the  hero  ;  in  a  future  one  he  gave  the  place  to  Colley  Cibbei-. 

The  poem  lias  ceased  to  have  any  interest  save  as  a  cuiiositj''. 
The  "  Diuices  "  were  not  worth  remembering,  and  have  all  sunk  into 
obliAdon,  being  preserved  only  like  flies  in  amber  Ijy  the  poet's  genius. 
In  this  the  " Dunciad  "  greatly  diffei-s  from  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,"  the  heroes  of  which  rauked  (some  of  them)  as  high  as  their 
satirist. 

In  1731  he  published  the  first  of  his  "  Moral  Essays  "—"  On  Taste." 

He  criticises  in  it  the  false  taste  of  ostentation  in  the  character  of 
Timon — by  whom  he  was  supposed  toliavemeaut  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
An  outcry  was  instantly  raised  against  bun,  "  tliat  he  had  received  a 
thousand  poimds  and  great  hospitality  from  the  Duke,  and  had  thus 
repaid  him."  But  Pope  publicly  denied  having  ever  received  the 
money,  and  ^^Tote  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  Duke. 

In  1733  he  published  the  first  part  of  the  "Essay  on  Man," 
anonymously.  It  sold  well,  and  th.e  second  aud  third  epistles  then 
appeared.  At  last,  in  1734,  he  puldicly  avowed  himself  its  author. 
Crousaz,  a  Swiss  professor  of  very  serious  views,  happened  to  read 
Resnel's  French  translation  of  the  epistle,  and  condemned  it  as  leading 
to  infidelity;  it  was  defended  by  Warburton,  a  man  of  great  learning 
aud  a  clergyman.  Pope  was  delighted  at  being  Aindicated  froui  the 
suspicion  of  having  written  agauist  revelation  ;    aud  formed  in  con- 
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sctjUfnce  a  -warm  and  lasting  fricnrlship  with  Warlmrton,  He  intro- 
ilucL'd  his  champion  to  ]\[r.  jNTuvray,  throu,!^h  Avhosc  intluenco,  he  liccume 
preacher  at  Lincohi's  Inn  ;  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  wlio  ^ave  Wavliuvton  his 
niece  in  marriage,  and  linalJy  left  him  his  estate.  Warlnirton  liecame 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Pope  left  him  also  the  properly  of  his  works, 
wliich  Dr.  Johnson  estimates  at  four  thousand  pounds.  Bolingbroke 
was  supposed  to  have  given  Pope  the  idea  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man," 
ami  his  suspected  infidel  jninciples  led  to  a  distrust  of  the  aim  cif  the 
poem.  But  we  are  assured  that  Bolingbroke  carefully  concealed  his 
real  opinions  from  his  friend. 

The  "  Moral  Essays"  followed  the  "Essay  on  Man." 
Horace  Walpole  tells  a  scandalous  story  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough having  given  Pope  a  thousand  pounds  to  withhold  the 
character  of  Atossa — which  she  recognised  as  her  own — from  the 
epistle,  and  of  his  nevertheless  publishing  it  after  her  death.  But 
there  is  actually  no  certain  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  the 
Duchess's  gift  of  a  thousand  poun<ls  was  probably  as  apocryplial  as 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Cliandos  had  been  proved  to  lie.  It  is  unlikely 
altogether  that  Pope,  who  prilled  himself  on  his  independence- — -who 
had  refused  a  pension  from  Ch'aggs — and  lost  the  patronage  of  the  power- 
ful Lord  Halifax  by  not  dedicating  the  "  Hiad  "  to  him — would  con- 
descend to  a  brilie — even,  as  is  suggesteil,  at  the  instigati(ni  of  ]\[arlha 
Blount,  his  favourite  friend  ;  nor  is  it  very  likely  that  the  avaricious 
Duchess  would  have  oll'tned  it.  In  English  fairness  we  ought  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  a  man  wliose  strict  integrity  lias  been 
generally  acknowledged;  but  wln/ni  such  an  act  would  brand  as  a 
traitor  and  swimlU'r.  Pope  liud  many  human  faults  to  l)al;ince  his 
great  gifts  ;  but  surely  the  whole  tone  of  liis  cliarai'Icr  speaks  against 
the  possibility  of  his  committing  this  atrocity. 

The  character  of  Atossa  was  not  published  at  all  during  his  own  life- 
time ;  but  at  his  death  it  was  found  already  printed,  and  perhaps  intended 
for  a  new  edition.  But  of  tliis  no  one  can,  Ave  think,  be  certain,  for 
he  had  had  a  whole  edition  of  Bnlingbroke's  "  Patiiot  King"  printed 
and  kept  privately- — most  assuredly  with  no  intent  of  puldication, 
except  Avith  the  author's  consent  at  some  future  jieriod,  though  Boling- 
broke  suspected  otherwise,  and  never  forgave  his  dead  friend  for  the 
deception,  if  such  it  Avas.     I'ope  could  not  have  made  any  profitable 
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use  of  the  edition  himself,  as  all  the  readers  of  the  day  knew  tliat  the 
work  was  St.  John's. 

Between  1730  and  1740,  Pope  pulilishcd  llie  "Satires  in  Imitation 
of  Horace."  He  also  produced  a  revival  of  Dr.  Ddnne's  "  Satires,"  in 
smoother  verse.  These  pulilications  were  followed  hy  the  "Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,"  in  which  is  the  character  of  Atticus  that  he  had  so 
long  before  sent  to  Addison. 

It  is  time  now  to  say  something  about  the  two  loves  or  female  friend- 
shij^s  of  Pope's  life. 

In  1716  he  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
a  beautiful  woman  of  great  genius,  and  very  unconventional  manners. 
Accustomed  only  to  the  society  of  the  homely,  ordinarj^  women  of  his 
OAvn  class — to  "  vixenish  "  Teresa,  or  dull  3Iartha  Blount — both  of  Avliom 
had  rather  taken  his  young  fancy,  Lady  Mary  must  have  been  a  vei-y 
dazzling  vision  to  the  poet.  She  -was  attracted  by  his  fame,  and 
probably  also  by  his  conversation,  and  they  became  friends.  She 
accompanied  her  husband,  Mr.  Montagu,  to  Constantinople,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador,  and  dining  her  aljsence  corresponded 
with  Pope,  who  sent  for  her  perusal  his  "  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to 
Abelard  ; "  at  the  close  of  which  he  hinted  at  Ids  own  feelings. 

On  her  return.  Lady  Mary  went  to  reside,  at  his  request,  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  here  tliey  (juarrelled.  She  is  said  to  liaA'c  acknowledged  that 
he  made  professions  of  love  to  her,  and  that  she  laughed  in  his  face, 
a  strange  way  of  treating  such  wicked  folly  ;  and  cruel  also,  as  the 
offender  Avas  so  sadly  deformed  and  dwarfish  ;  the  offended  poet  never 
forgave  lier  ;  and  certainly  lieliaved  very  badly  in  treating  lier  with 
contempt  in  liis  "  Essay  on  Woman." 

Lord  Her-\"ey,  a  great  friend  of  the  lady's,  and  Ladj'  Mary  herself, 
attacked  him  in  their  turn  with  great  Ijitterness,  and  the  feud  raged 
between  them,  Avitli  grave  faults  on  both  sides. 

Teresa  Blount,  had  already  scorned  the  more  j^outhful  homage  of 
Pope  ;  probably  no  woman  would  ha-\e  cared  to  marry  him  ;  Ijut  with 
Martha  he  formed  a  warm  Platonic  friendship,  much  resembling  that 
which  existed  between  Cowjier  and  IMrs.  LTnwin — only  Pope  (wlio  we 
are  not  a^'are  was  ever  engaged  to  be  married  to  ISIiss  Blount,  a.s  CoAvper 
Avas  to  ]Mrs.  Unwin)  was  slandered  as  well  as  the  lady,  while  Cowper 
was  suffered  to  enjoy  a  woman's  friendship  withou":  blame.      In  both 
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instances  a  tender  female  fiieaul  wa>>  especially  reqiiirecl.  The  one  poet 
I>liysioally  so  weak,  autl  with  lew  or  no  female  relatives — a  man  whose 
life  was  full  uf  budily  suilVriu;^'  ;  and  the  other  mcntall}'  alllicted.  But 
Pope,  less  happy  than  his  brother  poet,  is  said  nut  to  have  fonnd  the 
fall  comfort  in  Martha  Blount's  friendship  that  Cowjier  did  in  Mary 
Unwin's.  Martha  treated  her  poet  friend  with  great  nnkindncss. 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  : — 

"  While  he  was  yet  capalile  of  amusement  and  conversation,  as  he 
was  one  day  sitting  in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolinghroke  and  Lord  March- 
mont,  he  saw  his  favourite  ]Martha  Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace, 
and  asked  Lord  Bolingliruke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolinghroke,  not 
liking  his  errand,  crossed  his  legs  anel  sat  still ;  but  Lord  Marchmont, 
who  was  younger  and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who,  when  he 
came  to  her,  asked — '  What,  is  he  not  dead  yet  ? '  She  is  said  to 
have  neglected  him,  with  shameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  decay  ;  yet,  of  the  little  whi(.'h  he  had  to  leave,  she  had  a  very 
great  part.  Their  acquaintance  began  early ;  the  life  of  each  was 
pictured  on  the  other's  nnnd  ;  their  conversation  therefore  was  endear- 
ing, for  when  they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial 
notions.  Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwillingness  to  approach  the 
cliamber  of  sickness  as  female  weakness,  or  hmnan  frailty  ;  perhajis  he 
was  coiiscious  to  himself  of  pee\'ishness  and  impatience,  or,  though  he 
was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might  yet  consider  her  merit  as  over- 
balancing her  fault  ;  and,  if  he  had  suli'ered  his  heart  to  be  alienated 
from  her,  he  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  have  filled  her  place  ; 
he  could  have  only  shrunk  Avithin  himself ;  it  was  too  late  to  transfer 
his  confidence  or  fondness." 

From  the  same  Avriter  we  transcribe  the  closing  scenes  of  Pope's 
life  :— 

"In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approaching;  ■  ixth,  he  was 

all  day  delirious,  which  he   mentioned  four  days  ds  as  a  suili- 

cient  humiliation  of  the  vanit\-  of  man  ;  he  aftei  ;omplaiued  of 

seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain,  and  in  false  cc  nd  one  day,  in 

the  presence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  f  le  out  from  the 

wall.    He  said  that  his  greatest  inconvenience  w  ility  to  think. 

"  Bolinghroke   sometimes  wept  over  him  i  state   of  helpless 

decay  ;  and  being  told  by  Spence,  that  Pope,  ntermission  of  his 
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delirioii.^iies;?,  was  always  saviny  somt4ln'n^'  kind  eitla-r  of  liis  present 
or  absent  friends,  and  that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  8ur^•iA'ed  his 
imderstandiiig,  answered,  'It  has  so.'  And  added,  'I  never  in  my 
life  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  liis  particular  friends, 
or  more  general  fiiendship  fur  mankind.'  At  another  time  he  said,  '  I 
have  known  Pope  these  thirty  }'eais,  and  value  myself  more  in  his 
friends^hip  than ' — His  grief  then  snppre.-^sed  his  voice. 

"  Pope  expressed  undoubted  confidence  of  a  future  state.  Being 
asked  liy  his  friend,  ]\Ir.  Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  die 
like  his  father  and  mother,- and  whether  a  priest  should  not  be  called, 
he  answered,  '  I  do  not  think  it  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  riglit  ; 
and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mmd  of  it.' 

*•'  In  the  morning,  after  the  piiest  had  given  him  the  last  sacraments, 
he  said,  '  There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  biit  A'irtue  and  friendship, 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  A'irtue.' 

"He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so 
placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expi- 
ration. He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  fixther  and  mother, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  him  by  liis  conunentator, 
Warbiu'ton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester." 

Thus  closed,  at  the  age  of  lifty-six,  the  life  of  a  poet  wliose  words  are 
even  now — more  than  a  hundred  years;  after  his  death — the  exjiression 
of  much  English  thought  and  feeling.  Who  does  not  often  quote  or 
see  quoted  those  almost  proverljial  lines  : — 

"  To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive  divine." 

'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  augels  fear  to  tread." 

"  Man  never  is  but  always  to  he  blest." 

"  Worth  makes  the  man  and  want  of  it  the  fellow, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

Q'  An  honest  man  's  the  neblest  work  of  God.'O 

""Who  looks  through  Xaturc  up  to  Nature's  God." 

"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  &c.,  &c. 

Pope  was  the  best  of  sons  and  of  masters ;  the  truest  and  most  affec 
tionate  of  friends — a  good  Christian— an  honest  man. 
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Out  of  .£800  a-5'eaT,  lie  g;ive  away  in  htoivn  acts  of  cliavity  j£lOO. 

Jclmsdii,  tcj  whusf(j  Life  of  Pope  in  the  Cliaudus  Classics  we  refer  the 
reader,  tells  us  : 

"  !^[ost  of  Avliat  run  Le  tuld  concerning  his  petty  peculiarities  was 
comniunicateil  liy  a  female  domestic  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  knew 
him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then  so  weak  as  to  stand 
in  perpetual  need  of  female  attendance  ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so 
that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  douldet,  under  a  shirt  of  a  very  coarse  warm 
linen  with  tine  sleeves.  When  he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  Loddices 
made  of  stiff  canvas,  being  scarcely  aide  to  hold  himself  erect  till  they 
were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  llannel  waistcoat.  One  side  was 
contracted.  His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk  with 
three  pair  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid  ;  for 
he  was  not  able  to  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither  went  to  bed 
nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness  made  it  very  difllcult  for  him 
to  be  clean. 

"  His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away ;  and  ho  used  to  dine  some- 
times with  Lord  Oxford,  privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His  dress  of  cere- 
mony was  black,  A\'ilh  a  tie-wig,  and  a  little  sword. 

"  The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his  sickness  rei^uired, 
had  taught  him  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetudi- 
nary man.  He  expected  that  every  thing  should  give  way  to  his  ease 
or  humour ;  as  a  child,  wdiose  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an 
unresisted  dominion  in  the  nursery. 

'  C'est  quo  1' enfant  toujours  est  liomrae, 
Cost  que  riiomrae  est  toujours  enfant.' 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep  he  'nodded  in  company;'  and  once  slumbered 
at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry." 

Yet  the  maid  who  Avaited  on  him  said  that  she  cared  for  no  wages 
so  long  as  she  had  to  wait  on  Mr.  Pope — so  liberal  was  he  to  his 
attendants. 

Such  was  the  poet  of  whom  England  will  never  cease  to  be  proud — 
the  poet  of  reason,  common  sense,  strict  moralitj^,  and  playful  fancy — 
her  worthy  son  Alexander  Pope. 

Of  his  prose  writings  we  need  not  here  say  much.  He  wrote  prose 
with  elegance  and  clearness.      His  published  letters  are  perhaps  too  much 
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studied  to  Le  good,  Vnit  they  -weie  proLably  \viitten,  certainly  correelcd, 
Avith  a  view  to  puliliLatioii,  tliough  the  act  of  a  needy  and  un^iiupidnus 
Avoman  fir.->t  In'ought  them  before  the  puhlic. 

They  take  no  phice  in  our  literature  ;  it  is  as  a  poet  unly  that  we 
honoiu'  Pope. 

Pope  was  attached  Ly  principle,  leli.^inn,  and  friendship,  to  the  Tories  ; 
he  loved  the  Stuarts,  and  had  no  reason  to  care  for  the  Hauo\-eriau 
Sovereigns.  But  he  did  not  manifest  any  strong  party  rancour.  He 
liad  fiiends  amimgst  Loth  the  Whigs  and  Tories  :  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  treated  hini  with  great  courtes}-,  though  he  conferred  no  pecu- 
niary benetits  upon  the  Catholic  poet. 

When  Pope  was  about  seventeen  years  old  he  had  a  fever,  and  was 
lying  in  great  danger  in  the  country.  He  sent  to  a  Mr.  Southcot,  a 
priest  of  his  acquaintance,  and  entreated  him  to  come  to  his  death-bed. 
Mr.  Southcot  in  great  distress  went  immediatelj'  to  the  Queen's  j^hy- 
sician,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Radclitfe,  obtained  from  him  a  prescription 
and  directions  how  to  treat  the  suflerer,  au<l  then  rode  post  a  hundred 
nales  to  his  friend's  bed  of  sickness.  By  this  act  of  friendship  the 
poet's  life  was,  lumaanly  speaking,  saved. 

Years  afterwards  Mr.  Southcot  wrote  to  tell  a  friend  that  he  (Southcot), 
miyht  be  appointed  to  a  good  Abbey  near  Avignon,  but  that  the  French 
C  oiut  would  not  yive  it  him  out  of  deference  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
the  priest  having  been  active  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Pope 
wrote  a  pleasant  letter  to  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  in  his  behalf,  and  the 
Minister  at  once  used  his  iirfluence  at  the  French  Court  for  the  Jacobite 
priest,  who  in  consequence  oljtained  the  preferment.  In  return,  Pope 
gave  Horace  Walpole  a  set  of  his  own  works  in  quarto,  richly  bound. 
The  affection  with  which  the  poet  inspired  all  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, was  remarkable. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  his  defects,"  says  Bowles,  "  he  could  not 
be  said  to  have  many  bad  qualities  who  never  lost  a  friend  ;  whom 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Bathurst,  Lyttelton,  Fortescue,  and  jMurTay,  esteemed 
and  loved  throuLih  life." 


POPE'S   POETICAL   WOKKS. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    EDITION    OF    1716. 


I  AM  inclined  to  tliink  that  Lotli  the  writers  of  books,  and  the 
readers  of  tliem,  are  generally  not  a  little  unreasonable  in  their  expec- 
tations. The  first  seem  to  fancy  that  the  world  must  approve  ■whatever 
they  produce,  and  the  latter  to  imagine  that  authors  are  obliged  to 
j^ik-ase  them  at  any  rate.  ]\Ietliinks,  as  on  the  one  hand,  no  single 
]iian  is  born  "with  a  right  of  controlling  the  opinions  of  all  the  rest ;  so 
on  the  other,  the  world  has  no  title  to  demand,  that  the  whole  care  and 
time  of  any  particular  person  should  be  sacrificed  to  its  entertainment. 
Therefore  I  cannot  but  believe  that  writers  and  readers  are  under  equal 
oljligations,  for  as  much  fame,  or  pleasiu-e,  as  each  affords  the  other. 

Every  one  acknowledges,  it  would  be  a  wild  notion  to  expect  perfec- 
tion in  any  work  of  man ;  and  yet  one  would  think  the  contrary  was 
taken  for  granted,  by  the  judgment  conunonly  passed  ujion  poems. 
A  critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  ])axt,  if  he  proves  a  writer  to  have 
failed  in  an  expression,  or  erred  in  any  particular  j^oint  :  and  can  it 
then  be  wondered  at,  if  the  jjoets  in  general  seem  resolved  not  to  o\m1l 
tliemselves  in  any  error?  For  as  long  as  one  side  will  make  no 
allowances,  the  other  will  be  brought  to  no  acknowledgments. 

I  am  afraid  this  extreme  zeal  on  both  sides  is  ill-placed  ;  poetry  and 
criticism  being  by  no  means  the  universal  concern  of  the  woild,  l)ut 
only  the  affair  of  idle  men  who  write  in  theii-  closets,  and  of  idle  men 
who  read  there. 

Yet  sure  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  better  usage  than 
a  bad  critic  :  for  a  WTiter's  endeavour,  for  the  most  part  is  to  please  his 
readers,  and  he  fails  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  an  ill  judgment; 
but  such  a  critic's  is  to  put  them  out  of  himiour ;  a  design  he  could 
never  go  upon  Avithout  both  that  and  an  ill  temper. 

I  tliink  a  good  deal  may  be  said  to  extenuate  the  fault  of  bad  poeta 
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What  we  call  a  geiiius,  is  hard  to  be  distinguished  by  a  man  himseK, 
from  a  strong  incli:iation  :  and  if  his  genius  be  ever  so  great,  he  cannot 
at  first  discover  it  any  other  way,  than  by  giving  way  to  that  prevalent 
I^ropensity  which  renders  hioi  the  more  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The 
only  method  he  has,  is  to  make  the  experiment  by  "^rating,  and 
appealing  to  the  judgment  of  others.  Now  if  he  happens  to  -write  ill 
(wliich  is  certainly  no  sin  in  itself)  he  is  immediately  made  an  object 
of  ridicule.  I  wish  we  had  the  humanity  to  reflect  that  even  the 
worst  authors  might,  in  their  endeavour  to  please  us,  deserve  something 
at  our  hands.  We  have  no  cause  to  quaixel  Avith  them  but  for  their 
obstina^->"^in  persisting  to  write  ;  and  this  too  may  admit  of  alleviating 
circumstances.  Their  particular  friends  may  be  either  ignorant,  or 
insincere ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  general  is  too  well  bied  to  shock 
them  with  a  truth,  which  generally  their  booksellers  are  the  first  that 
inform  them  of.  ThLs  happens  not  till  thej^  haA^e  spent  too  much  of 
their  time,  to  apply  to  any  profession  which  might  better  fit  their 
talents ;  and  till  such  talents  as  they  have  are  so  far  discredited  as  to 
be  but  of  small  service  to  them.  For  (what  is  the  hardest  case 
imaginable)  the  reputation  of  a  man  generally  depends  upon  the  first 
steps  he  makes  in  the  world,  and  people  will  establish  their  opinion  of 
us,  from  what  we  do  at  that  season  Avhen  we  have  least  judgment  to 
direct  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  poet  no  sooner  communicates  his  works 
with  the  same  desire  of  information,  but  it  is  imagined  he  is  a  vain 
yoimg  creature  given  up  to  the  ambition  of  fame  ;  when  perhaps  the 
poor  man  is  all  the  while  trembling  with  the  fear  of  being  ridiculous. 
If  he  is  made  to  hope  he  may  please  the  world,  he  falls  under  very  xva.- 
lucky  circumstances  :  for,  fiom  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect 
to  hear  no  more  truth,  than  if  he  were  a  prince,  or  a  beauty.  If  he 
has  not  very  good  sense  (and  indeed  there  are  twenty  men  of  wit  for 
one  man  of  sense)  his  living  thus  in  a  course  of  flattery  may  put  him  in 
no  small  danger  of  becoming  a  coxcomb  :  if  he  has,  he  will  con- 
sequently have  so  much  diffidence  as  not  to  reap  any  great  satisfaction 
from  liis  praise ;  since,  if  it  be  given  to  his  face,  it  can  scarce  be  tlis- 
tinguished  from  flattery,  and  if  in  his  absence,  it  is  hard  to  be  certain 
of  it.  Were  he  sure  to  be  commended  by  the  best  and  most  knowing, 
he  is  as  sui-e  of  being  .envied  by  the  worst  and  most  ignorant,  which 
are  the  majority  ;  for  it  is  Avith  a  fine  genius,  as  with  a  fine  fashion,  all 
those  are  displeased  at  it  who  are  not  able  to  follow  it  :  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  esteem  A\ill  seldom  do  any  man  so  much  good,  as  ill-A\all 
does  him  harm.  Then  there  is  a  third  class  of  people  who  make  the 
largest  part  of  mankind,  those  of  ordinary  or  indifferent  capacities  ;  and  ■ 
the.je  (to  a  man)  avUI  hate,  or  suspect  him:  a  hundred  honest  gentlemen 
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will  dreail  him  as  a  wit,  and  a  hundred  innocent  women  as  a  satirist. 
In  a  word,  whatever  be  his  fate  in  poetry,  it  is  ten  to  one  Lut  he  must 
give  up  all  the  reasonable  aims  of  Ufe  for  it.  There  are  indeed  some 
advantages  accruing  from  a  genius  to  poetry,  and  they  are  all  I  can 
think  of :  the  agreeable  power  of  self-amusement  when  a  man  is  idle 
or  alone  ;  the  privilege  of  Ijeing  admitted  into  the  best  company  ;  and 
the  freedom  of  saying  as  many  careless  things  as  other  people,  without 
being  so  severely  remarked  upon. 

I  believe,  if  any  one,  early  in  his  life,  should  contemplate  the  dan- 
gerous fate  of  authors,  he  would  scarce  be  of  their  number  on  any  con- 
sideration. The  life  of  a  wit  is  a  warfare  upon  earth  ;  and  th.e  present 
spii-it  of  the  learned  world  is  such,  that  to  attempt  to  serve  it  (^auy  way) 
one  must  have  the  constancy  of  a  martyr,  and  a  resolution  to  suffer  for  its 
sake.  I  could  wish  people  Avould  believe  what  I  am  pretty  certain  they 
will  not,  that  I  have  been  much  less  concerned  about  fame  than  I  durst 
declare  tUl  tliis  occasion,  when  niethinks  I  should  find  more  credit  than 
I  could  heretofore  :  since  my  writings  have  had  their  fate  already,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  thiuk  of  prepossessing  the  reader  in  their  favour.  I 
would  plead  it  as  some  merit  in  me,  that  the  world  has  never  been 
prepared  for  these  trifles  by  prefaces,  biassed  by  recommendations, 
dazzled  with  the  names  of  great  patrons,  wheedled  with  fuie  reasons 
and  pretences,  or  tr-oubled  with  excuses.  I  confess  it  was  want  of  con- 
sideration that  made  me  an  author  ;  I_vmt_b£caiige_ii_aiU:iised_me  ;  I 
corrgfitfid  Ijecause  it  was  as  pleasant  to  nie  to  correct. aa..to  write  ;  and  I 
published  because  1  was  told  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  tq_ 
please.  To  what  degree  I  have  done  this,  I  am  really  ignorant ;  I  had 
top  much  fondness  for  my  productions  to  judge  of  them  at  first,  and 
too  much  judgment  to  be  pleased  with  them  at  last.  But  I  have 
reason  to  think  they  can  have  no  reputation  which  will  continue  long, 
or  which  deserves  to  do  so  :  for  they  have  always  fallen  short  not  only 
cJ  what  I  read  of  others,  but  even  of  my  own  ideas  of  poetry.  ^ 

If  any  one  should  imagine  I  am  not  in  earnest,  I  desire  him  to 
reflect,  that  the  ancients  (to  say  tlie  least  of  them)  had  as  much  genius 
as  we  ;  and  that  to  take  more  pains,  and  employ  more  time,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  more  complete  pieces.  They  constantly  applied  themselves 
not  only  to  that  art,  but  to  that  single  branch  of  an  art,  to  which  their- 
talent  was  most  powerfully  bent ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  their  lives 
to  correct  and  finish  their  works  for  posterity.  If  we  can  pretend  to 
have  used  the  same  industry,  let  us  expect  the  same  immortality. 
Though  if  we  took  the  same  care,  we  should  still  lie  under  a  farther 
misfoi-tune  :  they  writ  in  languages  that  Ijecame  universal  and  ever- 
lasting, while  OUTS  are  extremely  limited  both  in  extent  and  in  duration. 
A  might.--  foimdation  for  our  pride !  when  the  utmost  we  can  hope,  13 
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Ijut  to  be  read  in  one  island,  and  to  lie  thro^^Ti  aside  at  the  end  of  one 

All  that  is  left  us  is  to  recommend  oiu'  productions  by  tlie  imitation 
of  the  ancients  :  and  it  will  be  found  true,  that,  in  every  age,  the 
highest  character  for  sense  and  learning  has  been  obtained  -by  those 
who  have  been  most  indebted  to  them.  For,  to  say  truth,  Avhatever  is 
very  good  sense,  must  have  been  common  sense  in  all  times  ;  and  what 
we  call  learning  is  but  the  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  our  predecessors. 
Therefore  they  who  say  our  thoughts  are  not  our  o^xn,  because  they 
resemble  the  ancients,  may  as  well  say  our  faces  are  not  our  own, 
because  they  are  like  our  fathers  :  and  indeed  it  is  very  unreasonable, 
that  people  should  expect  us  to  be  scholars,  and  yet  be  angry  to  find  us 

80. 

I  fairly  confess  that  I  have  served  myself  all  I  could  by  reading ; 
that  I  made  use  of  the  judgment  of  authors  dead  and  living  ;  that  I 
omitted  no  means  in  my  poAver  to  be  informed  of  my  errors,  both  hy 
my  friends  and  enemies  :  but  the  true  reason  these  pieces  are  not  more 
correct,  is  owing  to  the  consideration  how  short  a  time  they,  and  I, 
have  to  live.  One  maj'  be  ashamed  to  consume  half  one's  days  in 
bringing  sense  and  rhyme  together  ;  and  what  critic  can  be  so  unreason- 
able as  not  to  leave  a  man  time  enough  for  any  more  serious  employ- 
ment, or  more  agreeable  amusement  ] 

The  only  plea  I  shall  use  for  the  favour  of  the  pul^lic,  is,  that  I 
have  as  great  a  respect  for  it,  as  most  authors  have  for  themselves  ; 
and  that  I  have  sacrificed  nnicli  of  my  own  self-love  for  its  sake,  in 
preventing  not  only  many  mean  things  from  seeing  the  light,  but 
many  which  I  thought  tolerable.  I  would  not  be  like  those  authors, 
who  forgive  themselves  some  particular  lines  for  the  sake  of  a  Avhole 
poem,  and  vice  versa  a  whole  poem  for  the  sake  of  some  particular  lines. 
JUiglieve  no  one  qualification  is  so  likely  to  make  a  good  writer,  as  the 
_power_of  rejectinghis  o-\vn~Ehoughts  ;  and  it  must 'be  this  (if  any  tiling) 
that  can  give  me  a  chance  to"15e  one.  For  what  I  have  published,  I 
can  only  hope  to  be  pardoned  ;  but  for  what  I  have  burned,  I  deserve 
to  be  praised.  On  this  accoimt  the  world  is  under  some  obligation  to 
me,  and  owes  nie  the  justice  in  return,  to  look  upon  no  A^erses  as  mine 
that  are  not  inserted  in  this  coUpxtion.  And  perhaps  nothing  could 
make  it  worth  my  while  to  own  what  are  really  so,  Init  to  avoid  the 
imjiutation  of  so  many  dull  and  immoral  things,  as  partly  by  malice, 
and  partly  by  ignorance,  haA^e  been  ascribed  to  me.  I  must  farther 
acquit  myself  of  the  presumption  of  having  lent  my  name  to  recom- 
mend any  miscellanies  or  works  of  other  men  ;  a  thuig  I  iieA^er  thought 
becoming  a  person  Avho  has  hardly  credit  enough  to  answer  for  his 
OAva 
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In  this  olFice  of  collecting  my  pieces,  I  am  altogether  uncertain, 
whether  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  man  building  a  monument,  or 
burying  the  dead. 

If  time  shall  make  it  the  former,  may  these  poems  (as  long  as  they 
last)  remain  as  a  testimony,  that  their  author  never  made  his  talents 
subservient  to  the  mean  and  unworthy  ends  of  party  or  self-interest  ; 
the  gratification  of  public  prejudices,  or  private  passions  ;  the  flattery 
of  the  undeserving,  or  the  insult  of  the  unfortmiate.      If  I  have  \\Titten  1 
well,  let  it  be  considered  that  it  is  what  no  man  can  do  without  good  1 
sense,  a  quality  that  not  only  renders  one   capable   of  being  a  good 
■writer,  but  a  good  man.     And  if  I  have  made  any  acquisition  in  the  ' 
opinion  of  any  one  under  the  notion  of  the  former,  let  it  be  continued 
to  me  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  latter. 

But  if  this  publication  be  only  a  more  solemn  funeral  of  my  remains, 
I  desire  it  may  be  known  that  I  die  in  charity,  and  in  my  senses ; 
without  any  murmurs  against  the  justice  of  this  age,  or  any  mad 
appeals  to  posterity.  I  declare  I  shall  think  the  world  in  the  right, 
and  quietly  submit  to  every  truth  which  time  shall  discover  to  the 
jirejudice  of  these  writings  ;  not  so  much  as  wishing  so  irrational  a 
thing,  as  that  everybody  should  be  deceived  merely  for  my  credit. 
However,  I  desire  it  may  then  be  considered,  that  there  are  very  few 
things  in  this  collection,  which  were  not  written  under  the  age  of  five 
and  twenty  :  so  that  my  youth  may  be  made  (as  it  never  fails  to  be  in 
executions)  a  case  of  compassion.  That  I  was  never  so  concerned  ' 
about  my  works  as  to  vindicate  them  in  print,  believing,  if  anything 
was  good,  it  would  defend  itself,  and  what  was  bad  could  never  be 
defended.  That  I  used  no  artifice  to  raise  or  continue  a  reputation, 
depreciated  no  dead  author  I  was  obliged  to,  bribed  no  living  one  witTT 
unjust  praise,  insulted  no  adversary  with  ill  language  ;  or  when  I  could 
not  attack  a  rival's  works,  encouraged  reports  against  his  morals.  To 
conclude,  if  this  volume  perish,  let  it  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  critics, 
not  to  take  too  much  pains  for  the  future  to  destroy  such  things  as 
will  die  of  themselves  ;  and  a  memento  mori  to  some  of  my  vain  con- 
temporaries the  poets,  to  teach  them  that,  when  real  merit  is  wanting, 
it  avails  nothing  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  great,  commended  by 
the  eminent,  and  favoured  by  the  public  in  general. 

Nov.  10.  1716. 
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Rura  iiiihi  ct  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes, 
Flumina  amem,  sylvasque,  inglorius ! —  Vlrff. 


A    DISCOURSE    ON    PASTORAL    POETRY.' 

There  are  not,  I  believe,  a  greater  number  of  any  .sort  of  verses 
than  of  those  which,  are  called  pastorals  ;  nor  a  smaller,  than  of  those 
which  are  truly  so.  It  therefore  seems  necessary  to  give  some  account 
of  this  kind  of  Poem,  and  it  is  my  design  to  comprise  in  this  short 
paper  the  substance  of  those  numerous  dissertations  the  critics  ha^-e 
made  on  the  subject,  without  omitting  any  of  their  rules  in  my  own 
favour.  You  will  also  find  some  points  reconciled,  about  which  they 
seem  to  differ,  and  a  few  remarks,  v/hich,  I  think,  have  escaped  their 
observation. 


'  Thpse  Pastorals  were  written  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  then  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wycherley, 
G.  Granville,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdown, 
Sir  AVilliam  Trumbull,  Dr.  Garth,  Lord 
Halifex,  Lord  Somers,  Mr.  Mainwaring, 
and  others.  All  these  gave  our  author 
the  greatest  pncourngement,  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Walsli  (whom  Mr.  Drydcn 
in  his  postscript  to  Virgil  calls  the  best 
critic  of  his  age):  "The  author,"  sa3's 
he,  "seems  to  have  a  particular  genius 
for  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  a  judgment 
that  much  exceeds  liis  years.  Ho  has 
taken  very  freely  from  the  ancients. 
But  what  he  has  mixed  of  his  own  with 
theirs  is  no  way  inferior  to  what  he  has 
taken  from  them.  It  is  not  flattery  at 
all  to  say  that  Virgil  had  written  nothing 
BO  good  at  his  age.  His  preface  is  very 
judicious  and  learned." — Letter  to  Mr. 
Wychcrkij,  Ap.  170o.  The  Lord  Lans- 
down, about  the  same  time,  mentiouiug 


I  the  youth  of  our  poet,  says  (in  a  printed 
I  letter  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Wycherley) 
!  that  "  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun  in 
the  pastoral  way,  as  Virgil  first  tried  his 
strength,  we  may  hope  to  see  English 
poetry  vie  with  the  Roman,"  &c.     Not- 
withstanding the  early  time  of  their  pro- 
duction, the  author  esteemed  these  as  the 
j  most  correct    in    the  versification,   and 
musical  in  the  numbers,  of  all  his  works. 
The  reason  for  his  labouring  them  into 
so  much  softness  was,  doubtless,  that  this 
sort  of  poetry  derives  almost  its  whole 
beauty  from  a  natural  ease  of  thought 
and  smoothness  of  verse;  whereas  that  of 
most  other  kinds  consists  in  the  strength 
and  fulness  of  both.     In  a  letter  of  l)is  to 
Mr.  AValsh  about  this  timi;  we  tind  an 
enumeration  of  several  niceties  in  versifi- 
cation, which  perhaps  have  never  been 
strictly  observed  in  any  English  poem, 
j  except  in   these   jjastorals.      They  were 
]  not  printed  till  1709. — Tope. 
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The  original  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  that  age  Avhich  succeeded  the 
creation  of  the  world  :  and  as  the  keeping  of  flocks  seems  to  have  been 
tlie  first  employment  of  mankind,  the  most  ancient  sort  of  poetry  was 
probablj'-  pastoral.'  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  leisure  of  those 
ancient  shepherds  admitting  and  in^dting  some  diversion,  none  was  so 
proper  to  that  solitary  and  sedentary  life  as  singing  ;  and  that  in 
their  songs  they  took  occasion  to  celebrate  their  own  felicity.  From 
hence  a  poem  was  invented,  and  afterwards  improved  to  a  perfect 
image  of  that  happy  time  ;  which  by  gi^Tug  us  an  esteem  for  the 
virtues  of  a  former  age,  might  recommend  them  to  the  present.  And 
since  the  life  of  shepherds  was  attended  with  more  tranquillity  than 
any  other  rural  employment,  the  poets  chose  to  introduce  their  persons, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  pastoral. 

A  pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  shepherd,  or  one 
considered  under  that  character.  The  form  of  this  imitation  is 
dramatic,  or  narrative,  or  mixed  of  both;-  the  fable  simple,  the  manners 
not  toe  polite  nor  too  rustic  :  the  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little 
quickness  and  passion,  but  that  short  and  flomng  :  the  expression  humble, 
yet  as  pure  as  the  language  Avill  afford  ;  neat,  but  not  florid  ;  easy,  and 
yet  lively.  In  short,  the  fable,  manners,  thoughts,  and  expressions  are 
full  of  the  greatest  simplicity  in  nature. 

The  complete  character  of  this  poem  consists  in  simplicity,^  brevity, 
and  delicacy  ;  the  two  first  of  which  render  an  eclogue  natural,  and 
the  last  delightful. 

If  Ave  would  copy  nature,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  this  idea  along 
with  us,  that  pastoial  is  an  image  of  what  they  call  the  golden  age. 
So  that  we  are  not  to  describe  our  shejjherds  as  shepherds  at  this  daj' 
really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  conceived  then  to  have  been  ;  when  the 
best  of  men  followed  the  employment.  To  carry  this  resemblance  yet 
farther,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  these  shepherds  some  skill  in 
astronomy,  as  far  as  it  may  be  useful  to  that  sort  of  life.  And  an  air 
of  piety  to  the  gods  should  shine  tlirough  the  poem,  which  so  visibly 
appears  in  all  the  works  of  antiquity  :  and  it  ought  to  preserve  some 
relish  of  the  old  way  of  writing  ;  the  connection  should  be  loose,  the 
narrations  and  descriptions  short,^  and  the  periods  concise.  Yet  it  is 
not  sufficient,  that  the  sentences  only  be  brief,  tlui  whole  eclogue 
should  be  so  too.  For  we  cannot  suppose  poetry  in  those  days  to  have 
been  the  business  of  men,  but  their  recreation  at  vacant  hours. 

But  with  respect  to  the  present  age,  nothing  more  conduces  to 
make  these  composiu'es  natural,  than  Avhen  some  knowledge  in  mral 

'  Fontenelle's  Discourse  on  riistorals.  I      "  Kapiu,  de  C:inn.  Past.  P.  2. — Fope. 
—Pope.  *  Hitpiii,  Reflex,  surl' Art  Poet. d'Arist., 

^  Heinsius  ia  Theocr. — FojJC.  j  P.  2.     Keflex.  27. — Fojic. 
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dflfaii's  is  discovered.'  Tliis  may  be  made  to  ajipear  ratlicr  done  by 
chance  than  on  design,  and  sometimes  is  best  shown  by  inference ;  lest 
by  too  much  study  to  secin  natural,  we  destroy  that  easj^  simplicity 
from  Avhence  arises  the  delight.  For  what  is  inviting  in  this  sort  of 
poetry  proceeds  not  so  much  from  the  idea  of  that  business,  as  of  the 
tranquillity  of  a  coimtiy  life. 

We  must  therefore  use  some  illusion  to  render  a  pastoral  delightful ; 
and  this  consists  in  exposing  the  best  side  only  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and 
in  concealing  its  miseries.^  Nor  is  it  enough  to  introduce  shepherds 
discoursing  together  in  a  natiu-al  Avay  :  but  a  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  subject,  that  it  contain  some  particular  beauty  in  itself,  and  that  it 
be  different  in  eveiy  eclogue.  Besides,  in  each  of  them  a  designed 
scene  or  prospect  is  to  be  presented  to  oiu-  view,  which  should  likewise 
have  its  variety.  This  variety  is  obtained  in  a  great  degree  by 
frequent  comparisons,  drawn  from  the  most  agreeable  objects  of  the 
country ;  by  interrogations  to  things  inanimate  ;  by  beautiful  digres- 
sions, but  those  short;  sometinres  by  insisting  a  little  on  cii-cmnstances ; 
and  lastly,  by  elegant  turns  on  the  words,  wliich  render  the  nimrbers 
extremely  sweet  and  pleasing.  As  for  the  numbers  tliemselves,  though 
they  are  properly  of  the  heroic  measure,  they  should  be  the  smoothest, 
the  most  easy  and  flowing  imagitaable. 

It  is  by  rules  like  these  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  pastoral.  And 
since  the  instructions  given  for  any  art  are  to  be  delivered  as  that  art 
is  in  perfection,  they  must  of  necessity  be  derived  from  those  in  whom 
it  is  acknowledged  so  to  be.  It  is  therefore  from  the  practice  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  (the  only  undisputed  authors  of  pastoral),  tliat 
the  critics  have  drawn  tlie  foregoing  notions  concerning  it. 

Theocritus  excels  all  others  in  natm-e  and  simplicity,  Tlie  subjects 
of  his  Idyllia  are  purely  pastoral ;  but  he  is  not  so  exact  in  liis  persons, 
haA'ing  introduced  reapers  and  fishermen-'  as  well  as  shepherds.'*  He  is 
apt  to  be  too  long  in  his  descriptions,  of  Avhich  tliat  of  the  cup  in  the 
first  pastoral  is  a  remarkable  instance.  In  the  manners  lie  seems  a 
little  defective,  for  his  swains  are  sometimes  abusive  and  immodest, 
and  perhaps  too  much  inclining  to  rusticity  ;  for  instance,  in  his  fomth 
and  fifth  Idyllia.  But  it  is  enougli  tliat  all  others  learnt  their  excel- 
lencies from  him,  and  that  his  dialect  alone  has  a  secret  chann  in  it, 
wliich  no  other  could  ever  attain. 


•  Tref.  to  Yiig.  Tast.  in  Diyd.  Viig.— 
Pope. 

«  Fontenelle's  Disc,  on  Pastorals. — 
Fope. 

3  0EPI2TAI,  Idyl  X.,  and  AAIEI2, 
Uy\2\.—rope. 

*  The  tenth  and  twenty-first  idyl  here 


alluded  to  contain  some  of  the  most  e.v- 
quisite  strokes  of  nature  and  true  poetiy 
anywhere  to  be  met  with,  as  does  the 
beautiful  description  of  tlie  earring  on 
the  cup,  which  indeed  is  not  a  cup.  but 
a  very  large  i)asloral  vessel  or  cauldron. — 
IFurlon. 
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Virgil,  who  copies  Theocritus,  refines  upon  his  original  :  and  in  all 
points  where  judgment  is  principally  concerned,  he  is  much  superior  to 
his  master.  Though  some  of  his  subjects  are  not  pastoral  in  them- 
selves, but  only  seem  to  be  such,  they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in 
them,  which  the  Greek  was  a  stranger  to.  He  exceeds  him  in  regu- 
larity and  brevity,  and  falls  short  of  him  ia  nothing  but  simplicity  and 
propriety  of  style  ;  the  first  of  which  perhaps  was  the  fault  of  his  age, 
and  the  last  of  hLs  language. 

Among  the  modems,  their  success  has  been  greatest  who  have  most 
endeavoured  to  make  these  ancients  their  pattern.  The  most  consider- 
able genius  appears  in  the  famous  Tasso,  and  our  Spenser.  Tasso  in 
his  "  Aminta"  has  as  far  excelled  all  the  pastoral  writers,  as  in  his  "Geru- 
saleixmie "  he  has  outdone  the  epic  poets  of  his  countrj^.  But  as  this 
piece  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  a  new  sort  of  poem,^  the 
pastoral  comedy,  in  Italy,  it  cannot  so  well  be  considered  as  a  copy  of 
the  ancients.  Sjienser's  Calendar,  in  Mr.  Dryden's  opinion,  is  the 
most  complete  Arork  of  this  kind  which  any  nation  has  produced  ever 
since  the  time  of  Virgil.^  Not  but  that  he  may  be  thought  imperfect 
in  some  few  points.  His  eclogues  are  somewhat  too  long,  if  we 
compare  them  with  the  ancients.  He  is  sometimes  too  allegorical,  and 
treats  of  matters  of  religion  in  a  pastoral  style,  as  the  IMantuan  had 
done  before  him.  He  has  employed  the  lyric  measure,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  old  poets.  His  stanza  is  not  still  the  same, 
nor  always  well  chosen.  This  last  may  be  the  reason  his  expression  is 
sometimes  not  concise  enough  :  for  the  tetrastic  has  obliged  him  to 
extend  his  sense  to  the  length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have  been 
more  closely  confined  in.  the  couplet. 

In  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  characters,  he  comes  near  to  Theo- 
critus himself ;  though,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  he  has  taken,  he 
is  certainly  inferior  in  his  dialect :  for  the  Doric  had  its  beauty  and 
propriety  in  the  time  of  Theocritus  ;  it  was  used  in  part  of  Greece, 
and  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  greatest  persons,  whereas 
the  old  English  and  country  phrases  of  Spenser  Avere  either  entirely 
obsolete,  or  spoken  only  by  people  of  the  lowest  condition.  As  there 
is  a  difference  betwixt  simplicity  and  rusticity,  so  the  expression  of 
simple  thoughts  should  be  plain,  but  not  clownish.  The  addition  he 
has  made  of  a  calendar  to  his  eclogues,  is  very  beautiful ;  since  by  this, 
besides  the  general  moral  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  which  is 
common  to  other  authors  of  pastoral,  he  has  one  peculiar  to  himself ; 
he  compares  human  life  to  the  several  seasons,  and  at  once  exposes  to 


'  The  "  Aniinta  "  of  Tasso  was  not  the 
first  pastoral  drama  in  Italian,  "  II  Sacri- 
ficio  of  Agostiiio  Bcccuri  was  the  first, 


who  boasts  of  it  in  his  prologue,  and  who 
died  verj'  old  in  I50{)."—Wartoii. 
^  Dedication  to  Virgil,  Eul.—  Pope. 
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Ids  readers  a  view  of  the  great  and  little  worlds,  in  their  various 
changes  and  aspects.  Yet  the  scruj)ulous  division  of  his  i^astorals  into 
months,  has  oLliged  him  either  to  rej)eat  the  same  description  in  other 
Avords,  for  three  months  together  ;  or,  when  it  was  exhausted  before, 
entirely  to  omit  it  :  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  some  of  his  eclogues 
(as  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth,  for  example)  have  nothing  but  their 
titles  to  distinguish  them.  The  reason  is  evident,  because  the  year  has 
not  that  variety  in  it  to  furnish  every  month  with  a  particular  descrip- 
tion, as  it  may  every  season. 

Of  the  following  eclogues  I  shall  only  say,  that  these  four  com- 
prehend all  the  subjects  which  the  critics  upon  Theocritus  and  Virgil 
will  allow  to  be  fit  for  pastoral  :  that  they  have  as  much  variety  of 
description,  in  respect  of  the  several  seasons,  as  Spenser's  :  that  in 
order  to  add  to  this  variety,  the  several  times  of  the  day  are  observed, 
the  rural  employments  in  each  season  or  time  of  day,  and  the  rural 
scenes  or  places  proper  to  such  emialoymcnts  ;  not  without  some  regard 
to  the  several  ages  of  man,  and  the  different  passions  j^roper  to  each 
age. 

But,  after  all,  if  they  have  any  merit  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  some 
good  old  authors,  whose  works  as  I  had  leisure  to  study,  ao  I  hope  I 
have  not  wanted  care  to  imitate. 
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SPRING. 

THE    FIRST    PASTORAL;    OR,   DAMON. 

TO    SIR    WILLIAM    TRUMBULL.' 

First  iii  these  fields  I  try  the  sylvan  strains  ; 
Nor  blush  to  s^Dort  on  Windsor's  blissful  plains  : 
Fail-  Thames,  flow  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring, 
Wliile  on  thy  bank  Sicilian  muses  sing  ; 
Let  vernal  aii-s  through  trembling  osiers  play, 
And  Albion's  cliffs  resoimd  tlie  rmal  lay. 

You,  that  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for  pow'r, 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more. 
And  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast, 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost!  ;o 

O  let  my  muse  her  slender  reed  inspire, 
Till  in  your  native  shades"-  you  tune  the  lyre  : 
So  when  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes, 
The  thrush  may  chant  to  the  forsaken  groves, 
But,  charmed  to  sUence,  listens  while  she  sings, 
And  all  th'  aerial  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Soon  as  the  flock  shook  off  the  nightly  dews, 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the  muse. 
Poured  o'er  the  wliit'ning  vale  their  fleecy  care, 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  as  the  season  fair  :  20 

The  dawn  now  blusliing  on  the  mountain's  side, 
Thus  Daplmis  spoke,  and  Strephon  thus  replied. 

DAPHNIS. 

Hear  how  the  birds,  on  ev'ry  bloomy  spray. 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day  ! 


'  Our  author's  friendship  with  this  I  ^  Sir  Wm.  Trumbull  was  bom  in 
gentleman  commenced  at  very  unequal  "Windsor  Forest  (1630),  to  which  he  re- 
years  ;  he  was  under  sixteen,  but  Sir  treated  after  he  had  resigned  the  post  of 
William  above  sixty,  and  had  lately  re-  Secretary  of  State  to  King  "William  III, 
signed  his  employment  of  Secretary  of  He  died 'in  1716. — Fope. 
State  to  King  William. — I'oj)e, 
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Why  sit  we  mute  ■when  eavly  limiets  sing, 
"When  warbling  Philomel  salutes  the  spring  ? 
Why  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor'  shines  so  clear, 
And  lavish  nature  paints  the  purple  year  ? 

STREPHOX. 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain, 
While  yon  slow  oxen  turn  the  furrowed  plain.  so 

Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  vi'let  glow ; 
Here  western  winds  on  breathing  roses  blow. 
I'll  stake  yon  lamb,  that  near  tlie  fountain  plays, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 

DAPHNIS. 

And  I  this  bowl,  Avhere  Avanton  ivy  t'wines, 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines  : 
Four  tigui'es  rising  from  the  Avork  appear. 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year  ; 
And  what  is  that,  which  binds  the  radiant  sky. 
Where  twelve  fail'  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie  \  +o 


Then  sing  by  turns,  by  turns  the  muses  sing,- 
Now  hawthorns  blossom,  now  the  daisies  spring, 
Now  leaves  the  trees,  and  flow'rs  adorn  the  ground. 
Begin,  the  vales  shall  ev'ry  note  rebound. 

STREPHON. 

Inspire  me,  Phccbus,  in  my  Delia's  jjraise 
With  Waller's  strains,  or  Granville's  ^  moving  lays  ! 
A  milk-white  bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand, 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand. 


0  Love  !  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize. 
And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes  ;  so 


Phosphor— the   planet  Venus   when  i      ■''  George    Granville,   ii  ftorwards    Lord 


she  is  the  morning'  star, 

2  Literally  from  Virgil,  Eclogue  IIL  : 
"Alternisdicetis:  amantaltemaCamccna;. 
Et  nunc  omuis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit 

arbos : 
Nunc  fronclent  sylvte,  nunc  formoaissinius 

annus." — I'opc. 


Lausdown,  known  for  his  poems,  most 
of  which  he  composed  very  young,  and 
proposed  Waller  as  his  model. — Vopc. 

*  "  Pascite  taurum, 

Qui  cornu  petat,  et  pcdibus  jam  spargat 
arenam."   Yir<j.  Eel. III.,  8b. — Itupe. 
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No  lambs  or  sheep  for  victims  I'll  imjjart, 
Thy  victim,  Love,  shall  be  the  shepherd's  heart. 

STREPHON. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Thuu  hid  in  ^^hades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  aroimd. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  -nailing  fair  is  found. 


The  sprightly  Syh"ia  trips  along  the  green, 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  imseen  : 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pirrsuer  flies. 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

STREFHOX. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow, 
And  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po  ; ' 
Blessed  Thames's  shores  the  brightest  beauties  yield, 
Feed  here  my  lambs,  I'll  seek  no  distant  field. 

DArHXIS. 

Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  groves  ; 
Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves ; 
If  Windsor  shades  delight  the  matchless  maid, 
Cj'uthus  and  Hybla  yield  to  Windsor  shade. 

STREPHON. 

All  nature  mom-us,"  the  skies  relent  in  show'rs. 
Hushed  are  the  luiixls,  and  closed  the  drooping  flow'rs  ; 
If  Delia  smile,  the  fl(jw"rs  begin  to  spring. 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 


All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair, 
The  siui's  mild  lustre  warms  the  \dtal  air  ; 
If  Sylvia  smiles,  new  glories  gild  the  shore. 
And  -vanquished  natnre  seems  to  charm  no  more. 


^  I'hncton's  sisters,  being  at  his  dciith 
changed  into  poplars,  shed  tears,  which, 
according  to  the  classical  fable,  were 
turned  to  di-ops  of  amber. 


2  YirgU,  Ed.  YII. : 

Aret  agei',  vitio    nioriens    sitit    aeris 

herba,  &c. 
Phyllidis  adventu  nostrte  nemus  omne 

vii'ebit." — Foiic. 
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riTREPHON. 


In  spring  the  ficldi?,  in  autumn  hills  I  love, 
At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove, 
But  Delia  always  ;  absent  from  her  siglit, 
Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 

DAPHNIS. 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  IMay, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day  ; 
Ev'n  sprmg  displeases,  Avhen  she  shines  not  here  ; 
But  blest  with  her,  'tis  sjiring  throughout  the  year. 

STREPHON. 

Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears, 
A  wondrous  tree  that  sacred  monarclis  bc:ars  ;^ 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I'll  disclaim  the  prize, 
And  give  the  conq^uest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 


Nay,  tell  me  first,  in  Avhat  more  liaj^py  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields  \  • 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign ; 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Syh'ia,  shall  be  thine. 


£0 


Cease  to  contend,  for,  Daphnis,  I  decree 
The  bowl  to  Strephon,  and  the  lamb  to  thee. 
Blest  swains,  whose  nymphs  in  ev'rj''  grace  excel; 
Blest  nymphs,  whose  swains  those  graces  sing  so  well! 
Now  rise,  and  haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bow'rs, 
A  soft  retreat  from  sudden  vernal  show'rs, 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  croA\"ned, 
AVhile  op'ning  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around. 
For  see  !  the  gath'ring  Hocks  to  shelter  tend. 
And  from  the  Pleiads  fruitful  show'rs  descend. 


100 


•  An  allusion  to  the  royiil  o:ik,  in 
which  Churles  II.  h;id  been  hid  Irom 
the  pursuit  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
— Fd/ie. 

*  The  two  riddles  arc  in  iiiiitatieu  of 
those  in  Virg.  Eel.  III. : 


"  Die  quibus  in  tenis  insorij-'ti  nomiua 

regum 
Nascantur  ilores,  c-t  Fh}  llid.i  solus  ha- 

beto." 
Tlic  thistle  is  the  emblem  of  Scotlnad: 
the  llcur-de-lis,  or  lily,  of  France. 
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SUMMER. 
THE    SECOND    PASTOEAL;    OE,  ALEXIS. 

TO    DE.    GARTH. » 

A  shepherd's  boy  (he  seeks  no  better  name) 
Led  forth,  his  flocks  along  the  silver  Thanie, 
Where  dancing  sunbeams  on  the  waters  played,* 
And  verdant  alders  foimed  a  qiiiVring  shade. 
Soft  as  he  mouiTied,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow, 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  show, 
The  Naiads  wept  in  ev'iy  wat'rj^  bow'r, 
And  Jove  consented'*  in  a  silent  shower. 

Accept,  0  Garth,  the  muse's  early  lays. 
That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  Ijays ;  \% 

Hear  what  from  love  impractised  hearts  endure. 
From  love,  the  sole  disease  thou  canst  not  cure. 

Ye  shady  beeches,  and  ye  cooling  streams, 
Defence  from  Phoibus',  not  from  Cupid's  beams. 
To  you  I  mourn,  nor  to  the  deaf  I  sing,^ 
"The  woods  shall  answer,  and  theii"  echo  ring."^ 
The  hills  and  rocks  attend  my  doleful  lay, 
Why  art  thou  prouder  and  more  hard  than  they  ? 
The  bleating  sheep  with  my  complaints  agxee, 
They  parched  with  heat,  and  I  inflamed  by  thee.  20 

The  sultry  Sirius  burns  the  thirsty  plains. 
While  in  thy  heart  eternal  winter  reigns. 

"Where  stray  ye,  miLses,  in  what  la\^^^  or  grove, ** 

*  Dr.    Samuel    Garth,   author  of   the  I  omnia  sjivu3." — V'lrg.   Eel.  X. 
"Dispensary,"    was    one    of    the    first                  — Fope. 

friends  of  tHe  author,  whose  acquaintance  5^  Ym&  fi-ora   Spenser's    "  EpitLala- 

^\-lth  him  began  at  fourteen  or  fatteen.  '  j^jon  " Pope. 

Their  friejidship  continued  from  the  vear  I  <•  , !  ^                           ^        . 

1703    to    1718,  which  was  that  of"  his  '  "  Quob  neniora,  aut  qui  vos  sahus 

death.— Po;;*?  habuere,  puellae 

*  The  scene  of  this  pastoral  is  by  tlie  1  Naiades,  mdigno  cum  Gallus  amore 
river's  side;  suitable  to  the  heat  oi"  the  ;  penret .-' 


season ;  the  time  noon. — Pope. 

Jupiter  et  Iseto  descendet  plmimus 

imbri." —  Virg.  Eel.  YII. — Pope. 

•  Non    canimus    surdis,   respondent 


Nam  neque  Parnassi  vobis  juga, 

nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla   mor;iui  fecere,  neque  Aonia 
Airanippe." 
V'uy.  Eel.  X.  9,  out  of  Theocr. — Pope. 
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"While  your  Alexis  piiies  in  hopeless  love  ? 
In  those  fair  tields  where  sacred  Isis  glides, 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  ] 
As  in  the  crystal  spring  T  view  my  face,' 
Fresh  rising  blushes  paint  the  wat'ry  glass  ; 
But  since  those  graces  please  thy  eyes  no  more, 
I  shmi  the  fountains  wliich  I  sought  before. 
Once  I  was  skilled  in  ev'ry  herlj  that  grew, 
And  ev'ry  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew  ; 
Ah  wretched  shepherd,  what  avails  thy  art. 
To  cure  thy  lambs,  but  not  to  heal  thy  heart ! 

Let  other  swains  attend  the  rural  care, 
Feed  fairer  flocks,  or  richer  fleeces  shear  : 
liUt  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  time  my  lays, 
Embrace  my  love,  and  bind  my  brows  with  bays 
That  flute  is  mine  which  Colin's"  timeful  breath 
Inspired  when  living,  and  bec[ueathed  in  death.  ^ 
fie  said  ;  Alexis,  take  this  pipe,  the  same 
That  taught  the  groves  my  Eosalinda's  name  : 
But  now  the  reeds  shall  hang  on  yonder  tree, 
For  ever  silent,  since  despised  by  thee. 
Oh !  were  I  made  l^y  some  transforming  povv'r 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  withm  thy  boVr ! 
Then  might  my  "\' oice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ, 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives,  enjoy. 

And  yet  my  numbers  j)lease  the  rural  throng. 
Rough  satyrs  dance,  and  Pan'*  applauds  the  song 
The  nymjjhs,  forsaking  ev'ry  cave  and  spring. 
Their  early  fruit,  and  milk-white  turtles  bring ; 
Each  ani'rous  nymph  prefers  her  gifts  in  vain, 
On  you  their  gilts  are  all  bestowed  again. 
F(n'  you  the  swains  the  fairest  flow'rs  design, 
And  in  one  garland  all  their  beauties  join  ; 
Accept  the  wreath  which  you  deserve  alone, 
in  whom  all  beauties  are  comprised  in  one. 


*  Virgil    again    (Eel.   II.)    from    the 
"Cyclops"  of  Theocritus, 

"  nuper  nio  in  littore  vidi 
Cum  plaeidum  ventis  starct  mare,  non 

ego  Daphuim, 
Judice   te,   metuam,   si    nunquam   fallit 

imago." — FojH'. 

*  The  name  taken  by  Siienser  in  his 
•'Ecloguca,"  where  his  mistress  is  cele- 


brated under  that  of  Rosalinda. — Po;.  c. 
^  "  Est  milii  disparibus  septem  com- 
pacta  ciciitis 
Fistula,  Damootas  done  mihi  quaiu. 

dedit  olim, 
Et  dixit  moriens,  tenunc  liubet  ist  a 
secundum." — VI) y.  Eel.  II. 
*  Pan  was  the  god  of  shei)herd8. 

C  2 
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See  what  delights  in  syh'an  scenes  appear ! 
Descending  gods  haA'e  found  Elysium  here.'  60 

In  woods  bright  Venus  with  Adonis  strayed, 
And  chaste  Diana  haunts  the  forest-shade. 
Come,  lovely  nymph,  and  bless  the  silent  hours, 
A\Tien  swains  from  shearing  seek  their  nightly  bow'rs, 
When  weary  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field. 
And  crowTied  with  corn  their  thanks  to  Ceres  yield 
This  harmless  grove  no  liirldng  vij^er  hides. 
Bat  in  my  breast  the  ser^^ent  love  abides. 
Here  bees  from  blossoms  sip  the  rosy  dew, 
But  your  Alexis  knows  no  sweets  but  you.  '" 

Oh,  deign  to  A'Lsit  our  forsaken  seats, 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats  ! 
\^Tiere'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade  ; 
Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade  ; 
"\^nle^e'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall  rise. 
And  all  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 
Oh  !  how  I  long  with  you  to  pass  my  days. 
Invoke  the  muses,  and  resound  your  praise  ! 
Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  ev'ry  grove,^ 
And  Avinds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above,^  80 

But  would  you  sing,  and  rival  Orpheus'  strain. 
The  wondering  forests  soon  should  dance  again  ; 
The  moving  mountains  hear  the  pow'rful  call. 
And  headlong  streams  hang  list'ning  in  their  fall  ! 

But  see,  the  shepherds  shun  the  noonday  heat. 
The  loAving  herds  to  murm'ring  brooks  retreat. 
To  closer  shades  the  panting  flocks  remove  ; 
Ye  gods  !*  and  is  there  no  relief  i'or  \ovq  1 
But  soon  the  sun  with  milder  rays  descends 
To  the  cool  ocean,  where  his  journej'-  ends.  90 

On  me  love's  fiercer  flames  for  ever  prey, 
By  night  he  scorches,  as  he  bums  by  day. 

'  Virg.  Eel.  II.  :  Eut  the  author,  j-oiinp:  ns  ho  was,  snnii 

"  habitarunt  dii  quoquc  sjdvas."         i  ioimd  the  absurdity  -wiiich  bpeusur  him- 
Ecl,  X.:  I  self  overlooked,  of  introducing  wolves  iuto 

"Et  foiTuosus  oves  ad  flumiua  pavit  i -'^"Sl-ii^'i'— "-^"^^ 
Adonis."— Po/;e.  »  \ ng.  Eel.  III. : 

«  lour  praise    the    tuneful    bij-ds    to    "  Partem  aUquam,  venti,  divum  referatia 
heaven  shall  bear,  ad  aures."— i^ojjf. 

And  listening  wolves  grow  milder  as       *  Virg.  Eel.  II. : 
tney  near.  «  ]^g  tamen  usit  amor,  quis  enini  modus 

So  the  verses  were  originally  written.  I         adsit  amori  't" — Fo;pe. 
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AUTUMN.i 
TEE    THTED    PA6T0LAL;    OE,    HYLAS    AND    iEGON. 

TO    MR.    WYCHEKLEY. 

Beneath  tlie  shade  a  spreading  beech  display's, 
Hyhis  and  J^lgon  sung  their  rural  lays, 
Tliis  mourned  a  faithless,  that  an  absent  love, 
And  Delia's  name  and  Doris'  filled  the  grove. 
Ye  Mantuan  nymphs,  your  sacred  succour  lu'ing  ; 
Hylas  and  iEgon's  ruiul  lays  I  sing. 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  with  Plautus'  wit  inspire,- 
The  art  of  Terence  and  ]\Ienander's  fire ; 
Whose  sense  instructs  us,  and  whose  humoiir  charms. 
Whose  judgment  sways  us,  and  Avhose  spirit  warms  I 
Oh,  skilled  in  nature  !  see  the  hearts  of  swains. 
Their  artless  passions,  and  their  tender  pains. 

Now  setting  Phoebus  shone  serenely  bright, 
And  fleecy  clouds  were  streaked  with  j^jurple  light  ; 
When  tuneful  Hylas  with  melodious  moan, 
Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  made  the  mountains  groan. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  ! 
To  Delia's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey. 
As  some  sad  turtle  his  lust  love  deplures. 
And  with  deep  murmurs  fills  the  sounding  sliores ; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn, 
Alilce  unheard,  impitied,  and  forlorn. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along  ! 
For  her,  the  feathered  choirs  neglect  their  song  ; 
For  her,  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny ; 
For  her,  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die. 
Ye  flowers  that  droop,  forsaken  by  the  spring, 
Ye  birds  that,  left  by  summer,  cease  to  sing, 


*  This  pastoral  consists  of  two  parts, 
like  tlic  8th  of  Yirgil ;  the  scene,  a  hill ; 
the  time,  iit  sunset. — Fnpc. 

^  lir.  Wycherley,  a  fammis  author  of 
comedies  ;  of  wliicli  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  "Plain  Dealer"  and  "Country 


"Wife,"  Hewasawriterofinfiiiiti;  spirit, 
satire,  and  wit.  The  only  objection  miido 
to  him  was  that  he  had  too  much,  liow- 
evcr  he  was  followed  in  the  same  way  by 
Alr.Congreve  ;  though  with  a  little  mor 
correctness. — I'upe. 
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Ye  trees  that  fade,  -wlioii  autiimn  lieats  remove, 

Sa}',  is  not  absence  death  to  those  Avho  love  I  3o 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  Tiear  my  sighs  away  ! 
Cursed  be  the  fields  that  cause  my  Delia's  stay ; 
Fade  ev'ry  blossom,  wither  ev'ry  ti-ee, 
Die  ev'ry  flower,  and  jierish  all,  but  she. 
"VYhat  have  I  said  1  where'er  my  Delia  flies, 
Let  spring  attend,  and  sudden  flow'rs  arise  ; 
Let  op'ning  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn,' 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  ev'ry  thorn. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along  ! 
The  birds  shall  cease  to  tunc  their  ev'ning  song,  40 

The  Avinds  to  breathe,  the  waving  woods  to  move, 
And  streams  to  mnmurr,  ere  I  cease  to  love. 
Not  bubbling  foimtains  to  the  thirsty  swain," 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  lab'rers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  show'rs  to  larks,  nor  sunshine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  l>ear  my  sighs  away  ! 
Come,  Delia,  come  ;  ah,  why  this  long  delay  1 
Thi'ough  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  sounds, 
Delia,  each  cave  and  echoing  rock  rebounds.  50 

Ye  powers,  what  jdoasing  frenzy  soothes  my  mind  ! 
Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Delia  kind  ?^ 
She  comes,  my  Delia  comes  ! — Now  cease  my  lay, 
And  cease,  ye  gales,  to  bear  my  sighs  away ! 

Next  ^gon  sung,  while  Windsor  groves  admired  ; 
Rehearse,  j'e  muses,  what  yoiirselves  inspired. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resoimd  my  mournful  strain  ! 
Of  perjured  Doris,  dying  I  complain  : 
Here,  where  the  motmtains  less'ning  as  they  rise 
Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies  :  eo 

"^^liile  lab'ring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat  : 
While  curling  smokes  from  \dllage  tops  are  seen, 
And  the  fleet  shades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green. 


>  Viig.  Eel.  Till. : 

"  Aurca  durso 
Mala    ferant    quercus,    iiarcisso    florcat 

akius, 
Pingiua  coi-ticibus  sudent    elcctia   my- 

rii:iB."— jPo/1('. 

«  Yir?.  Eel.  V. ; 


Qu.ile   sopor  fcs^is  iu  giamine,  quale 

jjur  ajstuni 
Dukis  aqute  saUente  sitim  restinguere 

rivo." — Pope. 
^  Yirn;.  Eel.  v.: 
An  qui   amant,  ipsi  s?ibi  somnia  fin- 

gunt:" 
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Kesouiid,  ye  liills,  resoi;nd  my  mournful  lay  ! 
Beneath  yon  poplar  oft  we  passed  the  day  : 
Ott  on  the  lind  I  carved  her  am'rous  vows, 
^^^lile  she  with  garlands  hnng  the  bending  Loughs  : 
The  garlands  fade,  the  a'ows  are  worn  aAvay  ; 
So  dies  her  love,  and  so  my  hopes  decay.  7(> 

Resound,  ye  Mils,  resound  my  mournful  strain  ! 
Now  bright  Arcturus  glads  the  teeming  grain, 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine  ; 
Now  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove  ; 
Just  gods  !  shall  all  things  yield  returns  but  love  ? 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
The  shepherds  cry,  "  Thy  flocks  are  left  a  prey  " — 
Ah  !  Avhat  avails  it  me,  the  flocks  to  keep. 
Who  lost  my  heart  while  I  preserved  my  sheep.  80 

Pan  came,  and  asked,  what  magic  caused  my  smart. 
Or  what  ill  eyes'  malignant  glances  dart  ? 
What  eyes  but  hers,  alas,  have  pow'r  to  move ! 
And  is  there  magic  but  what  dwells  in  love  ? 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strains  ! 
I'll  fly  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flow'ry  phiiiiL;, 
From  shepherds,  flocks,  and  plains,  I  may  remove, 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world— but  love  ! 
I  know  thee.  Love  !  on  foreign  mountains  bred, 
AVolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigeis  fed.  wi 

Thou  wert  ft-om  ^Etna's  burning  entiails  torn, 
Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born  ! 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
Farewell,  ye  woods  !  adieu  the  light  of  day  ! 
One  leap  from  yonder  cliff  shall  end  my  pains, 
No  more,  ye  hills,  no  mure  resound  my  sti'ains  1 

Thus  sung  the  shepherds  till  the  approach  of  night, 
The  skies  yet  blushing  with  departing  light. 
When  falling  dews  with  spangles  decked  llio  glade. 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthened  ev'ry  shade.  itm 


'  An  allusion  to  the  superstition  of  the  I  "  Ncscio  qnis  tcncros  oculus  niihi  fusciuat 
evil  eye.  agnos." — Fope, 

Virg.  Eel.  III. :  I 
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WINTER. 

THE    rOURTfl    PASTOEAL;    OE,    DAPHNE. 

TO    TJ[E    MEMORY    OF    MRS.    TEMPEST.' 


Thyrsis,  the  music  of  tliat  miu-m'riiig  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  sti'ains  you  smg. 
jSTor  rivers  ■winding  through  tlie  vales  below, 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 
Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  soft  fleeces  lie, 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  moimts  the  sky, 
While  silent  birds  forget  their  tuneful  lays, 
Oh  sing  of  Daphne's  fate,  and  Daphne's  praise  ! 

THYRSIS. 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost, 
Their  l)eautj'  Avithered,  and  their  verdure  lost ! 
Here  shall  I  try  the  sweet  Alexis'  strain,- 
That  called  the  list'ning  Dryads  to  the  jjlain  1 
Thames  heard^  the  numbers  as  he  flowed  along, 
And  bade  his  Avillows  learn  tlie  moving  some. 


^  This  lady  \vas  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Yorkshire,  and  ijarticularly  admired 
by  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  "V\"alsli,  who, 
haying  celebrated  lier  in  a  pastoral  elegy, 
desii-ed  his  friend  to  do  the  same,  as 
appears  from  one  of  his  letters,  dated 
Sept.  9,  1706  :  "  Tour  last  eclogue  being 
on  the  same  subject  with  mine  on  Mrs. 
Tempest's  death,  I  should  take  it  very 
kindly  in  you  to  give  it  a  little  turn  as  if 
it  ■n-ere  to  "the  memory  of  the  same  lady." 
Her  death  having  happened  on  the  night 
of  the  great  stonii*  in  1703,  gave  a  pro- 
priety to  this  eclogue,  wMch  in  its  general 
turn  alludes  to  it.     The  scene  of  the 


pastoral  lies  in  a  grove,  the  time  at  mid- 
night.— Fojie. 

Miss  Tempest — it  was  the  fashion  ia 
Pope's  time  to  rail  young  ladies  "Mrs." 
— was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Tempest, 
of  Xewton  Grange,  York.  She  died  un- 
married. 

'  He  alludes  to  a  poem  of  Congreve's 
called  the  "Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis," 
a  pastoral  lamentins:  the  death  of  Queeij 
Marv  (Wniiam  III.'s  wife). 

'  Virg.  Eel.  VI. : 
"  Audiit     Eurotas,    jussitque     ediscere 
lauros." 


*  One  of  the  most  terrible  stoims  on  i  wrecked,  and  more  mischief  done  than 
record.    Several  ships  of  war  were  utterly  |  was  ever  Imown  before  or  since. 
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So  may  kiiul  rains  their  vital  moisture  3"leld, 
And  s\\'cll  the  future  harvest  of  the  field. 
Begin  ;  this  charge  the  dying  Daphne  gave, 
And  said  ;  "  Ye  shepherds,  sing  around  my  grave  !  " 
Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  tomb  I  mourn, 
And  with  fresh  hajs,  her  rural  shrine  adorn.  20 

THYRSIS. 

Ye  gentle  muses,  leave  your  crystal  spring, 
Let  nymphs  and  sylvans  cypress  garlands  bring  ; 
Ye  weeping  loves,  the  stream  with  myi-tles  hide,' 
And  break  your  bows,  as  when  Adonis  died  ; 
And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  useless  gro■\^■n, 
Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone  : 
"  Let  natirre  change,  let  heaven  and  earth  de]ilore, 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  love  is  now  no  more  !  " 

'Tis  done,  and  nature's  various  charms  decay. 
See  gloomy  clouds  obscure  the  cheerful  day  !  30 

Now  hung  with  pearls  the  drooping  trees  appear, 
Their  faded  honoiu's  scattered  on  her  bier. 
See,  where  on  earth  the  iiow'ry  glories  lie, 
With  her  they  flourished,  and  with  her  they  die. 
Ah  what  avail  the  beauties  nature  wore  'i 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  beaiity  is  no  more  ! 

For  her  the  flocks  refuse  their  verdant  food, 
Nor  thirsty  heifers  seek  the  gliding  flood. 
The  silver  swans  her  ha]:)less  fate  bemoan. 
In  notes  more  sad  than  when  they  sing  tlieir  own  ;  40 

In  hollow  caves  sweet  echo  silent  lies. 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies  ; 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  she  taught  the  shore, 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more  ! 

No  grateful  dews  descend  from  ev'ning  skies. 
Nor  morning  odours  from  the  llow'rs  arise  ; 
No  rich  perfumes  refresli  the  fruitful  field. 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield. 
The  balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lament  the  ceasincr  of  a  sweeter  breath  ;  50 


*  Viig.  Eel.  V. :  I  El  tunniluni  facite, et  tuniulo  superuddit? 

"  Induritc  fontibus  umbras—         '         tanucn."— /'(^^c. 
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Th'  iiiilustrious  Ijees  neglect  their  golden  store  ; 
Fair  Dapkne's  dead,  and  sweetness  is  no  more  ! 

Xo  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Shall  list'ning  in  mid  air  suspend  their  -^dngs  ; 
No  more  the  birds  shall  imitate  her  lays, 
Or  hiished  with  wonder,  hearken  from  the  sprays  : 
No  more  the  streams  their  murmur  shall  foibear, 
A  sweeter  music  than  their  o"\\ti  to  hear, 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore, 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  music  is  no  more  ! 

Her  fate  is  wliispered  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trcmliling  trees  ; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  eViy  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood  ; 
The  silver  flood,  so  latelj^  calm,  appears 
Swelled  with  new  passion,  and  o'erfloAvs  with  tears  ; 
The  mnds  and  trees  and  floods  her  death  deplore. 
Daphne,  our  grief  !  our  glory  now  no  more  I 

But  see  !  where  Daphne  wond'ring  mounts  on  hi^h' 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky  ! 
Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shining  scene, 
Fields  ever  fresh,  and  groves  for  ever  green  ! 
There  while  you  rest  in  amaranthine  bow'rs, 
Or  from  those  meads  select  unfading  flow'rs, 
Behold  us  kindly,  who  yoiu"  name  implore. 
Daphne,  our  goddess,  and  our  grief  no  more  ! 

LYCIBAS. 

How  all  things  listen,  while  thy  muse  complains  ! 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strain?, 
In  some  still  evening,  when  the  whisp'ring  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  iipon  the  trees. 
To  thee,  Ijright  goddess,  oft  a  lamb  shall  bleed,- 
If  teeming  ewes  increase  my  fleecy  breed. 
"\ATiile  plants  theii-  shade,  or  flow'rs  tlieir  odours  give, 
Thy  name,  thy  honour,  and  thy  praise  shall  live  ! 

THYRSIS. 

But  see,  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews  : 
>  Vir-  Eel.  v.:  I      '  Yii-.  Ed.  I.: 


"  niiiatur  Umen  Olympi, 
Sub  pc'dibusqiie   videt  nubes  et  sidera 
Uaplmis. "  — Fope. 


"  illius  aram 
Sa;pe   tener  nostris  ab   ovilibus  imbuet 
aenus." — -rope. 
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Arise  ;  the  pines  a  noxious  sliade  diffuse  ;' 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  natiu-e  feels  decay, 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  time  ohcy. 
Adieu,  ye  vales,  ye  mountains,  streams  and  gioves, 
Adieu,  ye  shepherds,  rural  lays  and  loves  ; 
Adieu,  my  flocks,  farewell  ye  sylvan  crew, 
Daphne,  farewell,  and  all  the  world  adieu  !  - 


»0 


>  Yii-.  Ed.  X.: 
"  Bolet  esse   gravis  ranlantilnis  umbra ; 
Junipcri  gravis  umbra." — Vojie. 


2  These  four  last  Imes  allude  to  the 
several  subjects  of  the  four  pastorals,  and 
to  the  several  scenes  of  them,  jKirticu- 
lariscd  before  in  each. — Pajw, 
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But  you  •svlio  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame, 
And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name, 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reacb  to  know. 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go  ; 
Launcli  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet,  ao 

And  mark  that  point  where  sense  and  dulness  meet. 

Nature  to  all  things  iixed  the  limits  fit. 
And  wisely  curbed  proud  man's  pretending  wit. 
As  on  the  land  wliile  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains  ; 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails, 
The  solid  pow'r  of  understanding  fails  ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away. 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ;  60 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  himian.  wit : 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  aj  Ls, 
But  oft  in  those  confined  to  single  parts. 
Like  kings  we  lose  the  conquests  gained  before. 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more  ; 
Each  miglit  his  sev'ral  province  well  command, 
Would  all  l)ut  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  fraiue 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same  : 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright,  70 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  j;ist  supply  provides, 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides  : 
In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  soul 
V/ith  spiiits  feeds,  "with  vigoiu?  fills  the  whole, 
l^ach  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustams  ; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effects,  remains. 

Home,  to  whom  Heaven  in  ^vit  has  been  ^jrofuse,  so 

W^ant  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use  ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 
'Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  muse's  steed  ; 
Restrain  hLs  fmy,  than  provoke  his  speed  ; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  Avhcn  you  check  liis  courso. 
Those  rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devised, 
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\ 
Arc  nature  still,  lout  nature  methodizcfi  ;  i 

2sature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrained  90      j 

By  tlie  same  laws  Tvliicli  tirst  herself  ordained.  j 

Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  inditrs,  i 

When  to  repress,  and  vrhen  indulge  our  flights  :  i 

High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  showed,  ; 

And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod  ; 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  th'  immortal  prize, 

And  ui-ged  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise.  j 

Just  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  giv'n, '  ] 

She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  from  Heav'ii.  ! 

The  gen'rous  critic  fanned  the  poet's  fire,  loo 

And  taught  the  Avorld  -ndth  reason  to  admire.  j 

Then  criticism  the  muse's  handmaid  proved,  ( 

To  dress  her  charms  and  make  her  more  beloved :  ; 

But  following  ■v^^.ts  from  that  intention  strayed,  ! 

"Ulio  coidd  not  -non  the  mistress,  wooed  the  maid  ;  j 

Against  the  poets  their  own  arms  they  turned. 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they  learned.  I 

So  modem  'Pothecaries,  taught  the  art 

By  doctor's  bills  ^  to  play  the  doctor's  part,  i 

Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules,  no 

Prescribe,  ajDply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey, 

Nor  tune  nor  moths  e'er  spoiled  so  much  as  they.  ', 

Some  drily  plain  A\'ithout  invention's  aid,  "; 

"Write  dull  receijDts  how  poems  may  be  made  ; 
These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display,  j 

And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  course  would  steer,  ; 

Know  well  each  ancient's  proper  character  ;  ] 

His  fable,  subject,  scojie  in  e\^ry  page  ;  120 

Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age  :  , 

Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise.^ 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 


*  Nee  enim  artibus  editis  factum  est  ut 
argumenta  inveniremus,  aed  dicta  sunt 
omnia  antequam  prpcciperentur ;  mox  ea 
Bcriptores  obscivata  et  collecta  edidemnt. 
Quin. — Ir'ojJC. 

*  Prescriptions 


inserted  the    following,   whicli  he  has, 
however,  omitted  in  aU  the  editions : — 
Zoilus,  had  these  been  known  without  a 

name, 
Had  died,  and  Perault  ne'er  been  damned 

to  fame : 


'  The  a\ithor  after  this  verse  originally   The  sense  of  sound  antiquity  had  reigned. 
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Kead  tliem  by  day,  and  meditate  by  iiiglit ; 

Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring. 

And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  sj^ring. 

Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse  ; 

And  let  your  comment  be  the  jNIantuan  muse. 

"When  lirst  young  ]\[aro  in  his  boundless  mind  ' 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Eome  designed, 
Perhaps  he  seemed  above  the  critic's  law, 
And  but  from  nature's  fountains  scorned  to  draw  : 
But  when  t'  examine  ev'ry  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design ; 
And  rules  as  strict  liis  laboured  work  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagirite''  "o'erlooked  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem  ; 
To  copy  nature  is  to  co2)y  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
]\Iusic  resembles  poetry,  in  eacli 
Ai'e  nameless  graces  which  no  metlrods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end) 
Some  lucky  licence  answer  to  the  full 
Th'  intent  proposed,  that  licence  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take. 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track. 
Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatcli  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
Which,  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 


J50 


And  sacred  Homer  yet  been  uuprofaiied. 

None  e'er  luid  thought  his  comprehensive 
mind 

To  modem  customs,  modern  rules  con- 
fined ; 

"Who  for  all  ages  writ,  and  all  mankind. 

I'opc. 
^  Virgil,  Eclog.  VI. 

Cum  cancrcm  reges  ct  priclia,  Cyulhius 
aurem 

VeUiti 


It  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Servius, 
that  Virgil  bigan  with  writing  a  poem  of 
the  Alban  and  Itoman  affairs  ;  which  lie 
found  ab()\-c his  jears, and  descended  first 
to  imitate  Theocritus  on  rural  subjects, 
and  afterwards  to  copy  Homer  in  heroic 
poetry. — I'opc. 

*  Aristotle,  born  at  Stagyra,  B.C.  384. 
The  great  ancient  critic,  and  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Ho  died  about 
323  u.c. 

d2 
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In  prospects  tlius,  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 

Wliicli  out  of  nature's  coimnon  order  rise, 

The  sliapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice.  160 

But  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade, 

(As  kings  dispense  Avith  laws  themselves  have  made) 

Moderns,  beware  !   or  if  you  must  ofiend 

Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end  ; 

Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compelled  by  need  ; 

And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 

The  critic  else  proceeds  witliout  remorse, 

Seizes  your  fame,  and  puts  liis  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  ev'n  in  them,  seem  faults.  170 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  mis-shaped  ajipear, 
Considered  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which,  but  proportioned  to  their  light,  or  i:)lace, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  ahways  must  display 
His  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array. 
But  -with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.'  iso 

Still  green  with  baj's  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands  ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destructive  Avar,  and  all-involving  age. 
See,  from  each  clime  the  learned  their  incense  bring! 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  Pseans  ring  ! 
In  jsraise  so  just  let  ev'ry  voice  be  joined. 
And  fill  the  gen'ral  chorus  of  mankind. 
Had.,  bards  triumphant  !  born  in  happier  days  ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  uniA'ersal  praise  !  190 

Whose  honours  Avith  increase  of  ages  groAV, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  floAV  ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  Avorlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  ! 
Oh  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 

'  Modeste,  et  cu'cumspecto  judicio  de    errare  partem,  omnia  eovum  legentibus 
tautis  viris  i)rouimciandum  est,  ne  (quod  :  placere,  quam  multa  displicere  maluerim. 
plerisque    accidit)    damnent    quod    non  j  Quin. — Pope. 
intelligunt.    Ac  si  necesse  c.^t  in  alteram 
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(That  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  your  flights; 

Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes) 

To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 

T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own !  200 

II. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules. 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  voice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride  ; 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
Wliat  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind : 
Pride,  where  wit  fails  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  210 

If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself ;  but  yoiu'  defects  to  laiow. 
Make  use  of  ev'ry  friend — and  ev'ry  foe.' 

A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts,  220 

While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise  ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try 
Blount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last ; 
But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way,  230 

Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  ! 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit' 

'  Pope  wisely  followed  this  rule  him-  j  the  good  sense  to  correct, 
self.     Srtnc  fiudts  in  this  essay  which  his       *  Diligcntpr  1p<>c"<1""i  <">**  iic  pncnc  ad 
antagonist  Dennis  detected,  tlie  poet  had  '  scribendi  sollicitudineni :  nee  per  partes 
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"With  the  same  spiiit  that  its  author  writ  : 

Survey  the  whole,  uor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 

Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind  ; 

Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, 

The  gen'rous  pleasure  to  be  charmed  with  wit. 

But  in  such  lays  as  neither  eLla,  nor  How, 

Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low,  210 

That  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep, 

"We  cannot  blame  indeed but  we  may  sleep. 

In  wit,  as  natirre,  what  affects  oiu-  hearts 

Is  not  th'  exactness  of  peculiar  parts  ; 

'Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  Tjeautj^  call. 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 

Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome^ 

(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  0  Rome  ') 

No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, 

All  comes  rmited  to  th'  admiring  eyes  ;  250 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear  ; 

The  whole  at  once  is  bold,  and  regidar. 

\Vhoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  ev'rj^  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend  ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
As  men  of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  \nt, 
T"  avoid  great  errors,  must  the  less  commit  :  260 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays. 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles,  is  a  praise. 
]\Iost  ".ritics,  fond  of  some  subser\T.ent  art, 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part  : 
They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice. 

Once  on  a  time.  La  Mancha's  knight,'  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encount'riug  on  the  way,  ^ 

Discoursed  in  terms  as  just,  with  looks  as  sage, 
As  e'er  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage ;  ,  270 

Concluding  all  were  desperate  sots  and  fools, 

modo  scrutanda  sunt  omiiia,  sed  perleetiis  Don  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avellanada, 
liber  utique  ex  integro  resumendus.  ,  and  translated  aud  re-modelled  by  Le 
Qi(ii). — Pope.  i  Sage.     It  will  be  vainly  sought  for  iu 

'  This  incident  is  taken  from  a  spurious    Cervantes's  immortal  novel, 
second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  wiitton  by  1 
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Who  durst  elepart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 

Our  tiutlior,  liappy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 

Produced  his  play,  and  begged  the  knight's  advice  ; 

Made  hiiu  observe  the  subject,  and  the  plot, 

The  manners,  passions,  u.nities  ;  what  not  1 

All  which,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 

Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 

"  What !  leave  the  combat  ovAl"  exclaims  the  knight  ; 

Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagiiite.  2so 

"Not  so  by  HeaVn"  (he  answers  in  a  rage), 

"  Knights,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the  stage." 

So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  contain. 

"  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  jDlain." 

Thus  critics,  of  less  judgment  than  caprice. 
Curious  not  knowing,  not  exact  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas  ;  and  offend  in  arts, 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine. 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line  ;  290 

Pleased  mth  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets  like  painters,  thus  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed,' 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed  ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind.  SOO 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light. 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  tlieni  good, 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress  : 
Their  praise  is  still, — the  style  is  excellent  ; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content.- 
Words  are  like  leaves ;  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found  :  3lo 


'  Nnturamintueamur,hanc  scciuamuv:  i     ^  Qn  trust — that  is;  a  copimon  use  of 
id  facillime  acdiiiunt  animi  quod  agnos-    the  word  couteiit  in  I'ope's  tiuie. 
cunt.     Qtiln.  Ub.  8.  ch.  'i.—Fojie.  1 
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False  eloquence,  like  tlie  prismatic  glass, 

Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev'ry  place  ; 

Tlie  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey. 

All  glares  alike,  -ndthout  distinction  gay  : 

But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun. 

Clears  and  improves  wliate'er  it  shines  upon. 

It  gilds  aU  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  stUl 

Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable  ; 

A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  -words  expressed,  320 

Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  ptu'ple  dressed  : 

For  diffrent  styles  with  diffrent  subjects  sort, 

As  several  garbs  with  country,  to-UTi,  and  court. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence.' 

Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense  ; 

Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style. 

Amaze  th'  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 

Unlucky,  as  Fimgoso  in  the  play,^ 

These  sparks  •with  awkward  vanity  display 

What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday  ;  33C 

And  biit  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best. 

As  apes  our  grandsires,  in  their  doublets  drest. 

In  words,  as  fasliions,  the  same  rule  mil  hold  ; 

Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old  : 

Ijc  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 

Xor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  niunbers  judge  a  poet's  song-"" 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them  is  right  or  -^Tong  : 
In  the  bright  Muse  though  thousand  charms  conspire. 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ;  S40 

"\Mio  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair, 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 


*  Abolita  et  abrogata  retinere,  iii- 
solcntiaj  ciijusilani  est,  et  frivolre  in 
parvis  JMstantix.— Quint,  lib.  i.  c.  G. 
"  Opus  est,  at  verba  a  vetustate  rcpetita 
neque  crebra  sint,  neque  manifesta,  quia 
nil  est  odiosius  aft'ectatione,  noc  utique  ab 
ultimis  repetita  temporibus.  Oratio  cujus 
sunima  virtus  e^t  perspicuitas,  quaiu  sit 
vitiosa,  se  egeat  interprete  .>'  Ergo  ut 
novorum  optima  erunt  maxima  Vetera 
ita  voterum  maxime  nova."  Idem. — 
Foj)e. 


-  See  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  out  of 
Ids  Humour." — Fope. 

^  "  Quis  populi  sermo  est  ?  quis  enim  ? 
uisi  carmine  molli 
Nunc  domum  numcro  fluere,  ut  per 

lajve  severos 
Efluudat    juuctura    ungues:    seit 

teudere  versura 
Xon  secus   ac   si  oculo   rubricam 
diri.i;at    uno." — Pers.    Sat.  i. — 
I'ojje. 
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These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire  ;^ 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join  ; 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  : 

"While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  thimes, 

With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes  ; 

Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  Avestern  breeze,"  350 

In  the  next  line,  it  "  whispers  through  the  trees  : " 

If  crj^stal  streams  "  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 

The  reader's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  Avith  "  sleep  :" 

Then,  at  the  last  and  only  coiiplot  fraught 

With  some  umneaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song 

That,  lilce  a  woimded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  OAvn  dull  rhymes,  and  know 

'\^niat's  roundly  smooth  or  languishingly  slow  ; 

And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line,  3GC 

Where  Denham's'^  strength,  and  Waller's  sweetness  join. 

True  ease  in  Avriting  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  oflence. 

The  soi^nd  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  nmnbers  flows  ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  ton-ent  roar  : 

When  Ajax  striA^es  some  rock's  vast  Aveight  to  throw,  sio 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  woris  move  sIoav  ; 

Not  so,  when  SAvift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Hear  hoAV  Timotheus'  varied  lays  sui-prise,^ 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ! 

Wliile,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 

Now  burns  Avith  glory,  and  then  melts  Avith  love  ; 

NoAV  his  fierce  eyes  Avith  sparkling  fury  gloAV, 

NoAV  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow  : 

Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found,  330 


'  Fugieiniis  rrcbras  vocalium  coucuv- 
sioiics,  qua)  vastam  atque  hiantum  ora- 
tionciii  reddimt.     Cio.  ad  Hereii.  lib.  4. 
Vide  eliani  Quint,  lib.  9,  c.  4. — PojJe. 
Sir  John  Denham  wrote  "Cooper's 


Hill,'    a  descriptive  poem,  in  1643.     lie  '  Fope. 


was  bora  1615,  died  16G8.  Edmund 
Waller,  the  wcll-kiiowii  Englisli  poet, 
was  bom  1605,  died  1687. 

*  See  "Alexander's  Feast,  or  the  Power 
of  Music;"  an  Ode  by  Mr.  Drydcn. — 
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And  the  world's  victor  st(Xid  subdued  by  sound  ! 
The  pow'r  of  music  all  cm-  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now. 

Avoid  extremes;  and  shun  the  fault  of  suc-h, 
^VTio  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  eVry  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence, 
That  always  shows  "great  pride,  or  little  sense  ; 
Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
Yet  let  not  each  gaj^  tui'n  thy  rapture  move ;  390 

For  fooLs  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve  : 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists  descry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  ■writers,  some  our  o^vn  despise  ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  prize. 
Thus  wit,  like  faith,  Ijy  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damned  beside. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  sliine. 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes,  4C0 

But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes  ; 
Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last  ; 
Though  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays, 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days. 
Regard  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  new. 
But  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the  true. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  o\vn, 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town  : 
They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent,  410 

And  o'ira  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 
Some  judge  of  author's  names,  not  works,  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  -writings,  but  the  men. 
Of  all  this  servile  herd  the  worst  is  he 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  ^\i\h  quality. 
A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board, 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 
"What  woeful  stuQ"  this  madrigal  would  be. 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonneteer,  or  me  ? 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines,'  420 

*  "  You  oujrlit  not   to  write  verses,"  i  Leave  such  work  to  little    Mr.   Pope ; 
Baid  Geoig-e  II.,  wlio  had  little  taste,  to    it  Ls  his  trade  ! " — Warton. 
Lord  Hervej',  "  'tifi  beneath  your  rank.  | 

J 
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How  the  wit  briglitens  !  bow  tlie  style  refines  ! 
Before  Ms  sacred  name  flies  ev'ry  fault, 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought ! 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err ; 
As  oft  the  learned  by  being  singular  ; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  tiirong 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  "wi-ong  ; 
So  schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit, 
And  are  but  damned  for  having  too  much  wit. 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night  ; 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  used, 
This  hour  she's  idolised,  the  next  abused  ; 
While  their  weak  heads  like  towns  imfortified, 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 
Ask  them  the  cause  ;  they're  wiser  still  they  say  ; 
And  stUl  to-morrow's  wiser  than  to-day. 
We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow ; 
Our  wser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'ersprr^ad  ; 
"Who  knew  most  sentences,  was  deepest  read  ; ' 
Faith,  gospel,  all,  seemed  made  to  be  disputed. 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  confuted  : 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  now,  in  peace  remain  ;- 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck  Laiie.^ 
If  Faith  itself  has  diff'rent  dresses  worn, 
Wliat  wonder  modes  in  Avit  should  take  their  turn  1 
Oft,  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  cun-ent  folly  proves  the  ready  wit ; 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe. 
Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleased  to  laugh. 


4S0 


*  The  "  Boole  of  Sentences  "  was  a  worlc 
on  theology,  written  by  I'cter  Lombard, 
iiiul  commentated  on  bj  Thomas  Aquinas. 

*  Scotists  and  Tliomists.  The  Scotists 
were  the  disciples  or  pupils  of  Johannes 
Duns  Seotus,  a  famous  sc-hoohnan  or 
doctor  of  the  middle  a;4es.  "  Erasmus," 
says  AVarburton,  "  tells  us  that  an 
eminent  Scotist  assured  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  one  single  pro- 
position of  this  famous  'Duns'  unless 
you  had  his  whole  metaphysics  by  heart." 
He  was  a  teacher  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
called  the  "  sable  doctor,"  and  was  the 
list  to  bo  given  up  by  the  adherents  of 


the  old  learning.  Our  word  "  Dunce  " 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  his  name. 
''  Kemember  ye  not,"  saysTyndal,  ''how 
within  these  thirty  j'ears,  and  far  less, 
the  old  barking  curs,  '■Dunce's  disciples' 
(meaning  Duns  Sootus),  and  like  dratf 
called  Scotists,  the  children  of  dai-kness, 
raged  in  every  pulpit  against  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew?"  See  Trench  on  the 
"  Study  of  "Words."  The  Thomists  were 
the  pupils  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  another 
theologian  of  those  ages,  but  a  great 
genius  notwithstanding. 

^  A  place  near  Smithfleld  where  old  and 
secondhand  books  were  sold. 
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Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind, 
Still  make  themselves  the  measiu'e  of  mankind  : 
Fondly  we  thirik  we  honour  merit  then, 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  oth^r  men. 
Parties  in  wit  attend  on  those  of  state, 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose, 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux  ; ^ 
But  sense  survived,  when  merry  jests  were  jsast ; 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return,  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 
New  Blackmores  -  and  new  JMilbourns  must  arise 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus^  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 
En^y  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue  ; 
But  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true  : 
For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  knowu 
Th'  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
Wlien  first  that  sun  too  pow'rful  beams  displays, 
It  draAvs  up  va230urs  which  obscure  its  rays  ; 
But  even  those  clouds  at  last  adom  its  Avay, 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend  ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays,  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhjTiies, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears. 
When  patriarch-wits  survived  a  thousand  years  : 
Now  length  of  fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  even  that  can  boasc ; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  designed 


'  The  parson  alluded  to  was  Jeremy 
Collier,  who  powerfully  and  justly 
attacked  the  extreme  licence  of  the  stage. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  critic, 
who  ridiculed  Dryden' s  occasional  bom- 
bast in  his  plays.  The  Duke  wrote 
the  "  Rehearsal,"  from  whence  Sheridan's 
"  Critic  "  was  undoubtedly  derived. 

^  Blackmore  satirised  Dryden  in  liis 
"  Satire  against  Will,"  1700.  He  finds  j  ust 
fault  with  the  indecency  of  Drydcu's 
plays.      ililbotiru     wrote    "  Notes     to 


Dryden's  Virgil,"  1698.     His  criticisms 
were  unjust  and  contemptible. 

3  Zoilus  was  the  critic  on  Homer.  In 
the  fifth  book  of  Vitruvius  is  an  account 
of  Zoilus  coming  to  the  Court  of  Ptolemy 
at  Alexandria,  and  presenting  to  him  his 
vhulent  and  brutal  censures  of  Homer, 
and  begging  to  be  rewarded  for  his  work. 
The  King,  it  is  said,  ordered  him  to  be 
crucified,  or,  as  some  say,  stoned." — 
TFarton. 
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Some  bright  idea  of  tlie  master's  mind, 

"V^Tiere  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 

And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand  ; 

When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite, 

And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  iiglit ; 

When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give,  lOO 

And  each  bold  figure  just  begms  to  live, 

The  treacherous  coloirrs  the  fair  art  betray. 

And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  ! 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken,  things, 
Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings. 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast. 
But  soon  the  short-lived  vanity  is  lost : 
Like  some  fair  floVr  the  early  spring  supplies. 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  even  in  blooming  dies. 
What  is  this  Avit,  which  must  our  cares  emjjloy  ]  500 

The  OAvner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy  ; 
Then  most  oiu-  trouble  still  when  most  admired. 
And  still  the  more  we  give,  tlie  more  required  ; 
Whose  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with  ea^-c, 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please  ; 
'Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  vii-tuous  shun, 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  rmdone  !^ 

If  wit  so  much  from  ign'rance  undergo. 
Ah,  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe  ! 
Of  old,  those  met  rewards  Avho  could  excel,  510 

And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavoured  well  : 
Though  triumphs  were  to  gen'rals  only  due, 
Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 
Now,  they  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown, 
Employ  their  jjains  to  spuni  some  others  down  ; 
And  while  self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules. 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools  : 
But  still  the  worst  with  most  regret  commend. 
For  each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 

To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways,  520 

Are  mortals  urged  througli  sacred  lust  of  praise  i 
Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast, 
Nor  ill  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost. 
Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join  ; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine. 

But  if  in  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain 
Not  yet  pm-ged  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain ; 
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Discharge  that  rage  on  more  iDrovoking  crimes, 

Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times. 

Is  0  pardon  vile  ohscenity  should  find,  530 

Though  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind ; 

But  dulness  with  obscenity  must  prove 

As  shameful  sure  as  impotence  in  love. 

In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease, 

Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  increa;;e  : 

When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care  ;  ^ 

Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war  : 

Jilts  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ  :'- 

Nay,  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit : 

The  fair  sat  panting  at  a  courtier's  play,  510 

And  not  a  mask  went  unimproved  away  :^ 

The  modest  fan  was  lifted  uji  no  more, 

And  ^TT-gins  smiled  at  what  they  blushed  before. 

The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign 

Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain  ;^ 

Then  unbelieving  priests  reformed  the  nation, 

And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation  ; 

Where  HeaVn's  free  subjects  might  their  rights  dispute. 

Lest  God  Himself  should  seem  too  absolute  : 

Pulpits  thei;-  sacred  satire  learned  to  spare,  550 

And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  there  ! 

Encoiu'aged  thus,  wit's  Titans  l>raved  the  skies. 

And  the  press  groaned  'wdth  licensed  blasphemies. 

These  monsters,  critics  !  with  your  darts  engage, 

Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage  ! 

Yet  shun  their  fault,  who,  scandaloiisly  nice, 

Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice ; 

All  seems  infected  that  th'  infected  spy, 

As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 


»  Charles  ir. 

-  He  alludes  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  as  we  have  said,  Avrote  "  The 
llehearsal." 

^  Ladies  used  at  that  time  to  wear 
aiasks  at  the  play  ;  probably  on  account 
»f  the  immorality  of  the  sta2:e. 

*  The    reign  of    Williaui    in.      The 


principles  of  the  SocLuians  are  itndcrstood 
of  course  by  "  Socinus."  Warbm-ton 
called  some  of  the  clergy  of  William's 
time  Latitndbiarian  divines.  The  author 
has  omitted  two  lines  which  stood  here,  as 
containing  a  national  reflection,  which  in 
his  stricter  judgment  he  could  not  but  dis- 
approve on  any  people  whatever.* — Fope. 


Tlie  cancelled  couplet  was  : — 

Then  first  the  Belgian  morals  were  extolled, 

We  their  religion  had,  and  they  our  gold. — CrokcT, 
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III. 

Lkarn  then  what  morals  ciitics  ought  to  shoAV,  56o 

For  'tis  but  hall'  a  j  utlge's  task,  to  laiow. 
'Tis  not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join  ; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candoiu'  shine  : 
That  not  alone  Avhat  to  your  sense  is  due 
All  may  allow  ;  but  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense  ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  difhdcnce  : 
Some  positive,  persisting  I'ops  we  know. 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so ; 
But  you,  with  pleasm-e  own  your  errors  past,  570 

And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

'Tis  not  enough,  your  counsel  still  be  true ; 
Bli;nt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do  ; 
Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 
Without  good  breeding,  truth  is  disapproved  ; 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  beloved. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence  • 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 

With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust,  580 

Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise ; 
Those  best  can  bear  repi'oof,  who  merit  praise. 

'Twere  well  might  critics  still  this  i'rccdom  take, 
But  Ajjpius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak-, 
And  stares,  tremendous,  with  a  threatening  eye,' 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  iii  old  tapestry. 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  Honourable  fool, 
Whose  right  it  is,  iincensured,  to  be  dull  ; 

Such,  without  wit,  are  poets  when  they  please,  590 

As  without  learning  they  can  take  degrees.- 
Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires, 
And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators, 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  U"  more. 


*  This  picture  was  taken  to  himself  by 
John  Dennis,  a  furious  old  critic  by  pro- 
fession, who,  upon  no  other  provocation, 
•\vi-otc  against  this  essay  and  its  author, 
in  a  manner  perfectlj'  hniatic:  for,  as  to 
the  mention  mnde  of  Iiini  in  ver.  270,  lie 
took  it  as  a  compliiuent,  and  said  it  was 


treacherously  meant  to  eause  liim  to 
overlook  this  abuse  of  his  person. — Pope. 
^  At  that  time  noblemen  and  sons  of 
noblemen  were  allowed  to  take  the  de- 
gree of  II. A.  after  keeping  the  teiTas  for 
two  years.  This  absurd  pri^'ilege  is  of 
course  abolished. 
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Tlian  when  they  jn'omise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

'Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain, 

And  charitably  let  the  dull  l^e  vain  : 

Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite, 

For  AA'ho  can  rail  so  long  as  they  can  A\Tite  ? 

Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep,  600 

And  lashed  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lashed  asleep, 

False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race, 

As,  after  stumbling,  jades  mil  mend  their  pace. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold. 

In  soimds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 

Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein. 

Even  to  the  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain, 

Strain  out  the  last  dull  droopings  of  their  sense. 

And  rhj'me  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have  ;  and  yet  'tis  true,  6io 

There  are  as  mad  abandoned  critics  too. 
The  bookful  blockliead,  ignorantly  read, 
AVith  loads  of  learned  Imnber  in  his  head, 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears, 
And  always  list'niug  to  himself  appears. 
All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails. 
From  Dryden's  fables  down  to  Durfe/s  talcs. 
With  liim,  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  Iniy  ; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  o^^vn  Dispensary.^ 

Name  a  new  play,  and  he's  the  poet's  friend,  (-iO 

Xay,  showed  his  faults — but  when  would  poets  mend  £ 
No  2^1ace  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  baiTed, 
Nor  is  Paul's  church  more  safe  than  Paul's  chm-clnarrl  : 
Nay,  fly  to  altars  ;  there  they'll  talk  you  dead  : 
For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sense  Avith  modest  caution  speaks. 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes  ; 
But  rattUng  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks. 
And  never  shocked,  and  never  turned  aside. 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thund'ring  tide.  630 

But  where's  the  man,  Avho  counsel  can  bestow. 
Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  knovv'  1 
Unl)iassed,  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite  ; 
Not  dully  prepossessed,  por  blindly  right  ; 


•  A  common  slander  at  that  time  in  slander  most  prevailed ;  and  it  is  now 
prejudice  of  that  deserving  author.  Our  (perhaps  the  sooner  for  this  very  verse) 
poet  did  liim  this  justice,  when    that  |  dead  and  forgotten. — Fope, 
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,Though  learned,  well-bred  ;  and  though  well-bred  sincei'e, 

Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe  : 

Wlio  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show. 

And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  1 

Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfined ; 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  :  fi  lo 

Gen'rous  converse  ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride  ; 

And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side  ? 

Such  once  were  critics  ;  such  the  ha])Pj  few, 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knexy, 
The  mighty  Stagiiite  first  left  the  shore. 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore  : 
He  steered  seciu'ely,  and  discovered  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Moaonian  star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  unconfined,  and  free, 

Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty,  6jS 

lleceived  his  laws  ;  and  stood  convinced  'twas  fit, 
Who  conquered  nature,'  sliould  preside  o'er  wit. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense, 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
Tlie  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 
He,  who  supreme  in  judgment,  as  in  wit, 
IMight  boldly  censiu'e,  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  wiih  fire  ; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspii'e.  6G0 

Our  critics  take  a  contiary  extreme. 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  pliU^gm  ; 
Nor  suffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotations. 

See  Dionysius  Homer's  thoughts  refine,^ 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  every  line 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please,-* 
The  scholar's  learning,  with  the  courtiei''s  ease. 

In  grave  Quintilian's  copious  ■work,  we  find'* 
The  justest  rules,  and  clearest  method  joined  :  673 


'  Aristotle  wrote  a  history  of  animals. 
Alcxnnder  gave  orders  that  the  creatures 
of  the  different  countries  he  conquered 
slinuld  he  sent  to  Aristotle  for  inspection. 

^  Of  Hiilicarnassus. — Fope.  lie  was 
an  historian  and  critic,  and  lived  in  the 
first  century  hefore  Christ. 

■'  Pelroriius,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  the 


favourite  of  Nero.  Being  suspected  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant,  he  dc- 
stroj'ed  binisell'  by  opening  his  veins, 
.\.u.  65. 

'  Quintilian,  a  Latin  critic  of  great 
celebrity.  lie  was  intimate  with  I'liny, 
and  died  at  Homo  a.b.  60.  His  ''  Insti- 
tutiou'^s  Oratorica;  "  are  well-kniiwn. 
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Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with,  grace, 
But  less  to  please  the  eye,  than  arm  the  hand, 
Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command. 

Thee,  bold  Longiuus  !  all  the  Niae  inspire,^ 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire. 
An  ardent  judge,  who  zealous  in  his  trust, 
"With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just ; 
"Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws  ; 
And  is  liimseKthat  great  sublime  he  draws. 

Thus  long  succeeding  critics  justly  reigned. 
Licence  repressed,  and  useful  laws  ordained. 
Leaming  and  Eome  aUke  in  empii-e  grew  ; 
And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew  ; 
From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom, 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall,  and  Rome."^ 
"With  tyranny,  then  superstition  joined. 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslaved  the  mind  ; 
Much  was  believed,  but  little  understood. 
And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good  ; 
A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'er-run, 
And  the  ]\Ionks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  shame  !)  * 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age. 
And  drove  those  holy  "Vandals  oft'  the  stage. 

But  see  !  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days,* 
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>  Longinus,  a  native  of  Athens,  was 
celebrated  as  a  critic  and  philosopher. 
He  became  tutor  to  the  chikhen  of 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  Aurelian  on  the  charge  of 
liaviiig  mstigated  her  rebellion  against 
Ivomc  A.D.  273.  His  "  Treatise  on  the 
SubUnie  "  is  well  known. 

'^  There  was  a  gradual  declination  of 
the  light  of  literature  and  the  arts,  ex- 
cept what  might  be  called  occasional 
corruscations  of  superior  brilliancy  from 
tlic  genius  of  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  &c.,  from 
the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  teutli  cen- 
t\n-y.  which  seemed  to  envelop  Europe  in 
the  Jarlcness  and  ignorance  of  barbarism. 

^  Erasmus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  reviving  leaming  of  the 
Greeks,    and    translated    many  of    the 


classical  ■svriters ; — above  all  the  age  owed 
him  an  excellent  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek.  Erasmus  wi-ote 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church;  and  though  he  never  left  its 
pale,  prepared  the  way  for  Luther  by  his 
"  Enchiridion  Militis  Cluistiani."  Eras- 
mus visited  England,  and  while  there 
stayed  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
*  Leo  X.,  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
was  bom  at  Florence  l-iTo,  and  died  1521. 
He  was  very  learned  himself,  and  the 
encom'ager  and  patron  of  learned  men. 
Ital}-  possessed  in  his  time  the  great 
poets  Tasso  and  Ariosto ;  the  historians 
Guicciardini  and  MachiavelU;  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian,  painters. 
Leo  enriched  the  libraries  of  Italy  with 
valuable  MSS.,  and  encouraged  the  study 
of  the  classics. 
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Starts  from  lier  trance,  and  trims  lier  witlierud  bays, 

Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread, 

Shakes  ofl"  tlie  dust,  and  rears  liis  rev'rend  head.  700 

Then  sculpture  and  her  sister-arts  revive  ; 

Stones  leajjed  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live  ; 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung  ; 

A  Eaphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung.' 

Immortal  Vida  :  on  whose  honoured  brow 

The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow  : 

Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 

As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame ! 

But  soon  by  impious  arms  from  Latimn  chased, 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  banished  Muses  passed  ;  "lO 

Thence  arts  o'er  all  the  northern  world  advance. 
But  critic-learning  flourished  most  in  France  : 
The  rules  a  nation,  bom  to  serve,  obeys  ; 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  sways." 
But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despised, 
And  kept  rmconquered,  and  uncivilized  ; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
We  still  defy  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Yet  some  there  were,  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  presumed,  and  better  knew,  720 

Who  durst  assert  the  juster  ancient  cause. 
And  here  restored  wit's  fundamental  laws. 
Such  was  the  muse,  whose  rules  and  practice  tell,^ 


*  Mark  Jerome  Vida  was  bom  at 
Cremona  1470.  He  was  a  celebrated 
poet  in  his  day,  and  one  of  the  favourite 
learned  men  of  Leo  X.  His  works 
were  the  Ars  Poctica,  Christiad,  &c.,  &c. 

'  Boileau,  a  Frenrh  writer  and  critic. 
His  "  Art  of  Poetry"  is  liis  masterpiece. 
He  was  born  1636,  and  died  1711.  His 
"Lutrin"  and  "Satii'es"  arc  standard 
French  works.  He  was  patronised  by 
Louis  XIV. 

^  "Essay  on  Poetry,"  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Our  poet  is  not  tho  only 
one  of  his  time  who  complimented  this 
essay,  and  its  noble  author.  Mr.  Dryden 
had  done  it  very  largely  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  tr.anslation  of  the  jEneid :  and 
I)r.  Garth  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
"Dispensary"  says, — 
"  Tlie  Tiber  now  no  courtly  Gallus  sees, 

But  smiling  Thames  enjoys  his  Nor- 
manb^s ; 


though  afterwards  omitted,  when  partiea 
were  carried  so  high  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  as  to  allow  no  commeiulation  to  an 
opposite  in  politics.  The  Duke  was  all 
liis  life  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Church 
of  England  party,  yet  an  enemy  to  the 
extravagant  measures  of  the  court  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  On  which  account 
after  having  strongly  patronized  Mr. 
Dryden,  a  coolness  succeeded  between 
them  on  that  poet's  absolute  attachment 
to  tlie  court,  which  can-ied  him  some 
lengths  beyond  what  the  Duke  could  ap- 
pro \-e  of.  This  nobleman's  true  charattcr 
had  been  very  well  marked  by  Mr. 
Dryden  before, 

"The  muse's  friend, 
Himself  a  muse.     In  Sanadrin's  debate 
True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  Oi 
state." — Abs.  and  AcJtit, 

O'jr   author   was    more   happy,   he   was 
E  2 
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"  Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  ^\^?iting  well." 

Sncli  was  Roscoimnon/  not  more  learned  than  good, 

With  manners  gen'rous  as  his  nohle  blood  ; 

To  liim  the  ■\vit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  knoAvn, 

And  ev'ry  author's  merit,  but  his  own. 

Such  late  was  Walsh- — the  muse's  judge  and  friend, 

"\^^lo  justly  knew  to  blame  or  to  commend  ; 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert  ; 

The  clearest  head,  and  the  siucerest  heart. 

This  hunable  praise,  lamented  .shade  !  receive, 

This  praise  at  least  a  grateful  nnise  may  give  : 

The  muse,  Avhose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 

Prescribed  her  heights,  and  piiined  her  tender  'vving, 

(Her  guide  now  lost)  no  more  attempts  to  rise. 

But  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries  : 

Content,  if  hence  th'  unlearned  their  wants  may  view, 

The  learned  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew  : 

Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame  ; 

Still  pleased  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  l)lame. 

Averse  alike  to  flatter,  or  oftend  ; 

Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 
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honoiu'ed  very  young  with  his  friendship, 
and  it  continued  till  his  death  in  all  the 
circumstances   of    a  familiar    esteem. — 

Po})C. 

^  Lord  lloscommon,  the  author  of  an 
"  Essay  on  Translated  Verse."  He  was 
more  learned  than  Buckingham,  and  was 
educated  by  Bochart,  near  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  had  formed  a  dcsignforfouud- 


iug  a  society  for  refining  and  fixing  the 
standard  of  English,  in  which  project  his 
intimate  friend  Dryden  was  a  principal 
assistant.  Ho  was  born  1633,  died  1684. 
2  Walsh  was  hom  166.3,  died  1709.  He 
was  a  very  inferior  writer,  but  he  was 
of  immense  service  to  Pope  by  point- 
ing out  to  him  that  he  might  excel  any  of 
his  predecessors  by  studying^  correctnesG. 
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AN    IIEROI-COMICAL    TOEM. 

Nolueram,  Bolinda,  tuos  violnrc  oapilkis: 
Sed  juvat,  hoc  precibus  mc  tribuissc  tuk.* 

Makt.,  Epigr.  XII.  84. 

1712. 

TO     ]\IRS.    ARABELLA    FERMOR.-' 

Madam, — It  will  hi^  in  vain  to  deny  that  I  have  some  regard  for 
this  piece,  since  I  dedicate  it  to  you.  Yet  you  may  bear  me  Avitness, 
it  was  intended  onl:^_tg  divert  a  few  yoimg  ladje.s,  wjiohave  gQod_sense 
and  good  humour  enough  to  laiigh  not  only  at  tlieir  sex's  little  un- 
""gnardecl  follies,  but  atjjieir  own.  But  as  it  was  communicated  with 
the  air  of  a  secret,  it  soon  foimd  its  Avay  into  the  world.  An  imj^erfect 
copy  having  been  offered  to  a  bookseller,  you  had  the  good  nature  for 


*  "The  Ilape  of  the  Lock,"  says  De 
Qiiincey,  "is  the  most  exquisite  monu- 
ment of  playful  fancy  that  univei-.<!al 
literature  offers."  The  stealing  of  the 
lock  of  hair  appears  to  have  been  a  fact, 
as  I'ope  in  Spence  says  that  it ' '  was  taken 
too  scriouslj',  and  caused  an  estrangement 
between  the  two  families,  though  they 
had  lived  so  long  in  great  friendship 
before." 

*  It  appears,  by  this  motto,  that  the 
following  poem  was  written  or  published 
at  the  lady's  request.  But  there  are  some 
farther  circumstances  not  unworthy  re- 
lating. Mr.  Caryll  (a  gentleman  who 
was  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  wife  of 
James  II.,  whose  fortunes  he  followed 
into  France,  author  of  the  comedy  of 
"Sir  Solomon  Single,"  and  of  several 
translations  ;n  Dryden'sMiscellanies)  ori- 
ginally proposed  the  subject  to  him  in  a 
view  of  putting  an  end,  by  this  piece  of 
ridicule,  to  a  quarrel  that  was  risen 
between  two  nolile  families,  those  of 
Lord  J'etre  and  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  on  the 


trifling  occasion  of  his  having  cut  off  a 
lock  of  her  hair.  The  author  sent  it  to 
the  lady,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ; 
and  she  took  it  so  well  as  to  give  about 
copies  of  it.  That  first  sketch  (we  learn 
from  one  of  his  letters)  was  written  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  in  1711,  in  two 
cantos  only,  and  it  was  so  printed ;  first, 
in  a  miscellany  of  Bern,  Liutot's,  without 
the  name  of  the  author.  But  it  was 
received  so  well  that  he  made  it  more 
considerable  the  next  year  by  the  addition 
of  the  machinery  of  the  sylphs,  and  ex- 
tended it  to  five  cantos.  .  .  .  This  mser- 
tion  he  always  esteemed,  and  justly,  the 
greatest  cfibrt  of  liis  skill  anil  art  as  a 
poet. —  n^arburton. 

^  ;Mrs.,  not  Miss,  was  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  unmarried  ladies  at  that  period 
as  well  as  to  those  of  married  ones.  Miss 
was  used  only  for  children  and  young 
girls  not  quite  grown  up.  Arabella 
Fermor  married  Mr.  Perkins  of  Upton 
Court,  near  Reading,  in  1714.  She  died 
1738. 
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my  sake  to  consent  to  tlie  publication  of  one  more  correct.  This  I  was 
forced  to,  before  I  had  executed  haK  my  design,  for  the  machinery  waa 
entirely  wanting  to  complete  it. 

The  niachiaery,  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  critics,  to  signify 
that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons  are  made  to  act  in  a 
poem.  For  the  ancient  poets  are  in  one  respect  like  many  modern 
ladies  :  let  an  action  be  never  so  tri^•ial  in  itself,  they  always  make  it 
appear  of  the  utmost  importance.  These  machines  I  determined  to 
raise  on  a  very  new  and  odd  foundation,  the  Rosicrucian  doctrine  of 
epirits. 

I  know  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  make  use  of  hard  words  before  a 
lady  ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  concern  of  a  poet  to  have  liis  works  under- 
stood, and  particularly  by  your  sex,  that  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
exjjlain  two  or  tliree  difficult  terms. 

The  Rosicrucians  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you  acquainted  ■\\ith. 
The  best  account  I  know  of  them  is  in  a  French  book  called  Le  Comte 
de  Gabalis,^  which  both  ia  its  title  and  size  is  so  like  a  novel,  that 
many  of  the  fair  sex  have  read  it  for  one  by  mistake.  According  to 
these  gentlemen,  the  four  elements  are  inhabited  by  spirits,  which  they 
call  sylphs,  gnomes,  nymphs,  and  salamanders.  The  gnomes  or  demons 
of  earth  delight  in  mischief;  but  the  sylphs,  whose  habitation  is  in  the 
air,  are  the  best-conditioned  creatures  imaginable.  For  they  say,  any 
mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  intimate  familiarities  mtli  these  gentle 
S2:)irits,  iipon  a  condition  very  easy  to  all  true  adepts,  an  inviolate  pre- 
servation of  chastit}'. 

As  to  the  follo^^•ing  cantos,  all  the  passages  of  them  are  as  fabulous 
as  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  or  the  transformation  at  the  end ;  (except 
the  loss  of  your  hair,  which  I  always  mention  with  reverence).  The 
human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones ;  and  the  character  of 
Belinda,  as  it  is  novy-  managed,  resembles  you  in  nothing  but  in 
beauty.^ 

If  this  poem  had  as  many  graces  as  there  are  in  your  person,  or  in 
your  mind,  yet  I  could  never  hope  it  should  pass  through  the  world 
half  so  uncensured  as  vou  have  done.       But  let  its  fortune  be  what  it 


*  Written  by  the  Abbe  Villars.  He 
■was  assassinated  by  robbers  before  the 
■ft'ork  was  finisbed. 

^  iliss  Fermor  bad  been  very  mucli 
pained  by  bein?  tbougrht  to  hare  afforded 
the  portrait  of  Belinda  in  her  o^\"n  person. 
The  following-  lines  by  Scott  explain  the 
doetiine  of  the  Eosicrucians  : — 


These  be   tbe   adept's    doctrines- 
element 


-every 


Is   peopled    -nith    its    separate  race    of 
spirits. 

The  aii-y  Sylphs  on  the  blue  ether  float ; 

Deep  in  tHe  earthly  cavern  skulks  the 
Gnome ; 

The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean- 
billow, 

And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendl}-  home 

To  its  peculiar  sprite  —the  Salamander. 
jraltcr  Scott. 
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will,  mine  i;  liappy  enough,  to  have  given  lue  this  occasion  of  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  Madam,  Your  most  ohe-lient, 
hiunble  servant,  A.  Pope. 


CANTO    I. 

What  dire  offence  from  am'rous  causes  spiings. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — This  verse  to  Gary  11,  Muse  !  is  due  : 
This,  even  Belinda,  may  vouchsafe  to  view  : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praii5e, 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess  !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  belle  V 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  )'et  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  t 
In  tasks  so  bold,  can  little  men  engage. 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  ? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray. 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day  : 
Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake. 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake  : 
Thrice  rmig  the  bell,  the  slipper  knocked  the  ground/' 
And  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prcst, 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest  : 
'Twas  he  had  summoned  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning-dream  that  hovered  o'er  her  head  ; 
A  youth  more  glitt'ring  than  a  birth-night  beau, 
(That  even  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Seemed  to  her  ear  liis  winning  lips  to  lay, 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seemed  to  say  : — 

"  Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distincjuished  care 


20 


•  Of  the  nil  nracf era  introduced  into  this 
poem,  Belinda  was  Mrs.  Arabella  Fer- 
mor  ;  the  Baron  was  Lord  Petrc,  of  small 
Btatiire,  who  soon  after  married  a  great 
heiress,  Mrs.  Warmsloy,  and  died  leaving 
a  posthumous  son.  Tlialestris  was  Mrs. 
Morley  ;  Sir  Plume  was  her  brother,  Sir 
George  Brown,  of  Berkshire.  Copied 
from  a  MS.  in  a  boolc  presented  by  11. 
Lord  Burlington  to  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
win. —  Warlon. 


AH  the  characters  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

«  The  bell  was  a  hrmdboll.  Bell- 
hanging  in  houses  was  not  common  till 
lung  after  the  date  of  this  poem.  Servants 
waited  in  anterooms,  and  were  sunnnoned 
by  the  handbell.  Ladies  simimoncd  their 
maids  to  their  bedrooms  by  knocking  with 
their  liigh-heeled  shoos,  or  with  their 
slipper. 
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Of  tlioiisand  brigLt  inliabitants  of  air  ! 

If  e'er  one  •sision  touched  tliy  infant  thonghl, 

Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  j^riest  have  taught ;  30 

Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 

The  silver  token,  and  tlie  circled  green' 

Or  vij'gins  A'isited  by  angel-pow'rs, 

Witlt  golden  croAvns  and  wreaths  of  heav'nly  fiow'rs  ; 

Hear  and  believe  !  thy  o^vn  ini])ortance  know, 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  ^dews  to  things  below. 

Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed, 

To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealed  : 

Wlaat  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give  ? 

The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe.  lO 

Know  then,  mnuimliered  spirits  roimd  thee  fly^ 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  skyl  ' 

These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing, 

Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hoA'er  round  the  Ring." 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 

And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

As  now  your  o-\vn,  oiu-  beings  were  of  old. 

And  once  enclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould  ; 

Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 

From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  50 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 

That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  ; 

Succeeding  vanities  .she  still  regards. 

And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 

And  love  of  ombre,  after  dcatli  survive.'' 

For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire  : 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 

JMount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name.  Ad 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  aAvay, 

And  sij),  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 

Th£_gfa¥e5-^mde  sLuks  clo^wTiward  to  a  gnome, 

In  search  of  mischief  stiHr^ft-earth  to  roam. 

•  "The    .'^ilver    token"  —  the    silver    Hyde  Park. 

penny,  Avliich  the  tidy  housemaid  found       3  n  q^^  gratia  curruni 

in  her  shoe— "  the  circled  green,"  the  Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  qure  cura  nitcntes 
fau-y  rmgs  on  the  grass,  supposed  to  mark  Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tcllui-e 
the  spot  where  fairies  had  danced.  i  repostos."— Firy.  Mn.  yi.—Fope. 

*  The  box  at  the  theatre,  the  Eing  in 
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The  light  coquettes  in  sylplis  aloft  repair, 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

"  Know  further  yet  j'^Avhoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced  : 
]For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  Avith  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shajies  they  please.  ?j> 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades. 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  the  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  tlie  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  1 
'Tis  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know. 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 

"  Some  nymphs  tliere  ai-cr,  too  conscious'of  their  face, 
For  life  predestined  to  the  gnomes'  embrace.  80 

These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied  : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train, 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
And  in  soft  sounds,  "  Your  Grace  "  salutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll. 
Teach  infant-cheeks  a  bidden  1)1  ush  to  know, 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau.  80 

"Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way, 
Through  all  the  giddy  cii'cle  they  pursue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  ? 
When  Florio  sjjeaks  what  virgin  could  withstand, 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  1 
With  varying  vanities,  from,  ev'ry  part. 

They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart  ;  160 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots  strive, 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh  Idind  to  truth  !  tlie  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

"  Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  M'ihls  of  sin 
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f  11  the  clear  mirror'  of  tliy  ruling  star 

r  saw,  alas  !  some  dread  event  imiiend, 

Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend.  no 

But  heaven  reveals  not  "v\'hat,  or  how,  or  where  : 

Warned  by  the  sjdph,  O  pious  maid,  beware ! 

This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can  : 

Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  oXnian  ! " 

He  said  ;  when  Shock,  Avho  thought  she  slept  too  long, 
Leaped  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Tliy  eyes  first  opened  on  a  billet-doux  ; 
"Wciunds,  charms,  and  ardours  were  no  sooner  read. 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head.  120 

And  now,  miveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  Avhite,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
V/ith  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  poVrs. 
A  heaVnly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  ; 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  off  rings  of  the  world  appear  ;  130 

From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  cmious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glitt'ring  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glo'wing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled,  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  sliining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms  ; 

The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms,  110 

Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  everj^  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wondei-s  of  her  face  ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care,^ 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair, 

*  The  lan2;uage  of  the  Platonists,  the  i  bte  that  several  of  the  fallen  angels 
writers  of  the  intelligible  world  of  spirits,  became  amorous  of  \Yomen,  and  particu- 
&c. — Fopc.  larize  some  ;  among  the  rest  AsaelJ  who 

'  Ancient  traditions  of  the  Eabbis  re-  '  lay  with  Naamah,  the  wife  of  Noah,  or 
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Some  fold  (lie  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  L;own  ; 
Aiul  Eett^'s  praised  ibr  laljuurs  in)t  her  own. 


CANTO    II. 

Not  M'itli  more  glories,  iu  tli'  ethereal  plain, 

The  suu  first  rises  o'er  the  pnrpled  main. 

Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Laiint  lied  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  nymphs,  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone, 

But  ev'ry  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

"Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  mfidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those  : 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

And,  like  the  sim,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  : 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

This  nymph  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  Avliich  gracefid  hung  beliind. 
In  equal  curls,  and  -well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  rmglets  the  smooth  iv'ry  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws ja.s  with  a  single  haix- 


Th'  advent'rous  baron^  the  bright  locks  admired  ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  butra}' ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 


of  Ham  ;  andwlio  fontinuinn-  iinpraitent,  I  IJin-cshi  T!;il)l)i  iu  Genesis  vi.  ?.  —Tope. 
still  presides  over  the  Wdiiieu's  toilets.  I      '  Lord  I'etre. 
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Fur  tliis,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  lie  liad  implored  A 

Propitious  Heav'n,  and  eVry  pow'r  adored,  i 

But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  built,  \ 

Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt.  ! 

There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves  ;  ] 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves  ;                                4:1       ' 

With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre,  j 

And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire.  j 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 

Soon  to  obtajin,  and  long  possess  the  prize  ;  ' 
The  poVrs  gave  ear,'  and  granted  half  his  pray'r, 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  aji^^ — -^ 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides,  ! 

The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides  :  1 

While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky,  ' 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die  ;                             50 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play,  ' 

Belmda  snuled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  1 

All  but  the  sylph — with  carefid  thoughts  opprest,  \ 

Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast,  'j 

He  summons  strait  his  denizens  of  air  ;  1 
The  lucid  scpiadrons  round  the  sails  repair' : 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whisjjers  breathe, 

That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath.  1 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold,  ' 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ;                       60       j 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in.  light. 

Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew,  \ 
Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  fibny  dew, 

Dipped  in  the  richest  tinctiu'e  of  the  skies,  ' 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes, 
'\^Tiile  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 

Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  tlieir  wings,  ' 

Amid  the  cii'cle,  on  the  gilded  mast,  i 
Superiorjyj^he  head,  was  Arieljdaced  ;                                 70        j 

His  purple  pinions  opening  toTlie  sun,  j 

He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun  :  1 

"  Ye  sylphs  and  sylpliids,  to  your  chief  give  ear  ! 

Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear !  I 

Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assigned  . 

'  Yii-gLl,  iEn.  XI.  79S.— Poj^e,  I 
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By  laws  eterual  to  tli'  aerial  kind. 

Some  in  tlie  fields  of  purest  etlier  play, 

And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Some  guide  the  course  of  wand'ring  orbs  on  high, 

Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky.  so 

Some  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  li_nht 

Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 

Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 

Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 

Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 

Or  o'er  the  glebe  distQ  the  kiiidlj^  rain. 

Others  on  earth  o'er  hmnan  race  preside. 

Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide  : 

Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 

And  guard  with  amis  divine  the  British  throne.  90 

"  Our  hrmibler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care  ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  llow'rs  ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  sliow'rs 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs  ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  aliouuce,  or  add  a  fui-below.  -^-  loo 

"  This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  slight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  stain  her  honour  or  her  new  brocade , 
Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  miss  a  masquerade  ; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 

Or  whether  Heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall.  no 

Haste,  then,  ye  spirits  !  to  your  chargi'  repair  : 
The  fiutt'ring  fan  be  Zephyi-etta's  care  ; 
The  drops'  to  thee,  Brillaute,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 
Do  thou,  Crisjiissa,  tend  her  fav'rite  lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  "uard  of  Hliock. 


^  Earrings  of  brilliants. 
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"  To  fiftj'  cliosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  til'  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  knouTi  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  amied  with  ribs  of  whale  ;  ;20 

Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound, 
And  guard  the  wide  circiunference  aromid. 
'      "  Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  largo, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins  ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  ej'e  : 
Gmns  and  pomatimis  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
"Wliile  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ;  130 

Or  alum  stj-ptics  vnXlx  contracting  pow'r 
Shrink  liis  thin  essence  like  a  ri^•eled  flow'r  : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  ■wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill,' 
In  fimies  of  biu-ning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  !  " 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  aroimd  the  nymph  extend  : 
Some  tlirid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair  ; 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  :  IW 

With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  bii'th  of  fate. 


CANTO  in. 

Close  by  those  meads,  for  e^•er  cro^\^led  with  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structui-e  of  majestic  frame, 
^\Tiich  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its  name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants  and  of  nymplis  at  home  ; 
Here  thou,  great  Aima  !  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort, 
To  taste  awhUe  the  pleasiu-es  of  a  court ;  10 

In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past, 

'  The  chocolate-mill. 
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Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  Brifeisli  queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen, 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes  ; 
At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray  ;  20 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign,         ^\i  ■'} 
And  wretches  hang  that  jury-men  may  dine  ;' 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  retiu-ns  in  peace, 

And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites, 

Burns  to  encounter  iwciid'iLexLt'roiis  knights, 

At  Ombre-  singly  to  decide  their  doom  ; 

And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 

Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join,- 

Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine.  30 

Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  the  aerial  guai'd 

Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card  : 

First  xiriel  perched  upon  a  matadore,^ 

Then  each,  according  to  the  rank  they  bore  ; 

For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 

Are,  as  r.'hen  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard  ; 
And  four  fair  queens  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow'r, 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r  ;  40 

Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
CapvS  on  their  heads  and  halberts  in  their  hand  ; 
And  parti-coloured  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care  : 
Let  spades  be  trunqos  !  she  said,  and  trumps  they  ■were. 

NoAv  move  to  war  her  sable  niatadores,' 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swartliy  Moors. 
Spadillio^  first,  unconquerable  lord  ! 


'  I'l'om  Congreve. —  Wartoii. 

•  A  fasliionable  game  of  cards  invented 
in  Spain. 

^  The  matadores,  so  named  from  the 
Bliiycrs  in  the  biiU-finlit,  were  the  three 


*  The  whole  idea  of  tliis  description  of 
a  game  at  oinl)re,  is  taken  from  YiiHiV 
description  of  a  game  ut  chess,  inHiia 
poem  entitled"  Scaccliia  Ludus." — J/'r/'- 

oxrion. 


best  cards  at  ombre.  I      ^  In  tliis  Spanish  game,  1/ ombre,  or 

V 


(^b 
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Led  off  two  caj>tivc  trum][is,  and  swept  the  board. 

As  iiiauy  more  Llanillio  forced  to  yield, 

And  inarched  a  victor  from  the  verdant  held. 

Him  Basto  followed,  hnt  his  fate  more  hard 

Gained  hut  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 

"With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  cluef  in  years, 

The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears, 

Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  revealed, 

The  rest  his  many-colom-ed  robe  concealed. 

The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  liis  prince  engage, 

Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 

Even  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew,' 

And  mowed  down  armies  in  the  lights  of  Lu, 

Sad  chance  of  war  !  now  destitute  of  aid, 

Falls  imdistinguished  by  the  victor  spade  ! 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield  ; 
Now  to  the  baron  fate  inclines  the  held. 
His  warlike  amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  cro-rni  of  spades. 
The  club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barb'rous  pride  : 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  rmwieldy  spread  ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  liis  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasjjs  the  globe  ? 

The  baron  now  his  diamonds  poivrs  apace  ; 
The  embroidered  king  who  shows  but  half  his  face, 
And  his  refulgent  queen,  with  pow'rs  combined 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wUd  disorder  seen. 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green. 
Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs. 
Of  Asia's  troojas,  and  Afric's  sable  sons. 
With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly, 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye, 
Tlie  pierced  battalions  disimited  fall, 
In  hcai^s  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

The  knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 


60 


the  man  ■who  stands  the  game,  fixes  the 
trump. 

Spadillo  is  the  ace  of  spades,  the  Spanish 
name  of  which  is  Espadilla.  ]\lanillio  is 
the  deuce  of  trumps  when  they  are  black ; 


the  seven  when  thej'  are  red.     Baste  ifi 
the  Spanish  name  for  tlie  ace  of  clubs. 

^  Pam  is  a  ]iame  for  the  knave  of 
clubs  in  the  game  of  Loo,  as  -we  now 
write  it. 
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And  -wins  (0  sliaincful  chance  !)  the  queen  of  hearts. 

At  this,  the  blood  the  vu'gin's  cheek  forsook, 

A  livid  ]3aleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look  ;  90 

She  sees,  and  treniljles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 

Just  in  the  jaAvs  of  ruin,  and  codille.' 

And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distenipc'red  state) 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'i'al  fate. 

An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth  :  the  king  unseen 

Lurked  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  capti\c  queen  . 

He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 

And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 

The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky  ; 

The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply.  100 

0  thoughtless  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honours  shall  be  snatched  away. 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo  !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crowned, 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round  j' 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamj) ;  the  tiery  spirits  blaze  : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide :  IW 

At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band  ; 
Some,  as  she  sipped,  the  fuming  liquor  fanned. 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed, 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 

New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  lo  gam.  ISO 

Ah  cease,  rash  youth  !  desist  ere  'tis  too  late. 
Fear  the  just  Gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair  !'' 


*  If  either  of  the  two  playing  agninst 
"Ombre"  made  more  trii-ks  than  )ic  did, 
the  ^s•inner  took  the  pool,  and  the  "  Oiuhre ' ' 
had  to  replace  it  for  the  next  game. 

*  It  was  the  fashion  to  grind  as  well  as 
make  the  coilce  in  the  room. 

*  Nisus,  King  of  Megara,  had  on  liis 


head  a  certain  purple  lock  rif  hair ;  and 
it  was  decreed  by  fate  thvit  he  should 
never  be  conquered  as  long  a!^  that  lock 
remained  on  his  licad.  Minos,  King  of 
Crete,  made  war  upon  Megara,  and 
.Soylla,  the  king's  danghter,  bcliolding 
the  enemy  of  her  father  hom  a  Ligb 
F  2 
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But  when  to  miri^c'liief  mortals  bend  their  ■\\'ill,  k 

How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  !  « 

Just  then,  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace  i 

A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case  : 
So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 

Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  138 

He  takes  the  gift  \di\\  rev'rence,  and  extends 

The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends  ;  i 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 


SwiftToThe  lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  tm-ns,  blow  back  the  hair  ; 
And  thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear  ; 
Thrice  she  looked  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 
Just  in  that  instant  anxious  Ariel  sought 

The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ;  1 10 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watched  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 
Sudden  he  viewed,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  htart. 
Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  pow'r  expired, 
>    Eesigned  JxLiatej_and  \n\h.  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  foifex  ■nade, 
T'  inclose  the  lock  ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
E\''n  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 

A  -VATetched  sylj)h  too  fondly  interposed  ;  150 

Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
(But  auy  substance  soon  unites  again  ') 
The  meetmg  pomts  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  afiiighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast, 
"When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs  breathe  their  last ; 
Or  when  rich  china  vessels  fall'n  from  high. 
In  glitt'ring  dnst  and  painted  fragments  lie  !  ir.o 

tower,  fell  in  love  with  him.   She  resolved  Mvas  turned  into  a  bird,  constantly  ]<iii- 
to  give  up  the  citj'  to  him  ;  stole  in  the  I  sued    by   a  sea-eagle,   into    whicli    Inr 
night  to  her  father's  sleeping  room  and  |  father  had  been  metamorphosed. — Mde 
cait  of!'  the  fatal  lock.     She  bore  it  out  of  I  Ovid.  Mctnm.  8. 
the  city  to   Minos,  and   told   him   that  j      ^  See   Milton,   lib.   vi.   of    Satan   cut 


ilegara  was  now  his  own.  But  the  just 
king  shrank  from  her  in  abhorrence ; 
gave  equitable  terms  to  tlie  conquered 
city,  and  sailed  f'ora  the  island.     !dcj"lla 


asunder  by  the  angel  Michael. — Fopc. 

The  p.arodies  are  the  most  exquisite 
parts  of  this  poem. —  Warton. 
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"  Let  WTcaths  of  triiunph  now  my  temples  twino, 
(The  victor  cried)  the  glorious  prize  is  niiue  ! 
"While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  deliglit  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fair. 
As  long  as  AtalantLs  shall  be  read,' 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed," 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  num'rons  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze, 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and_praise  shall  live  ! " 
Wliat  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  clato, 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate  i 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy, 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  tow'rs  of  Troy  ; 
Steel  could  tlie  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph  !   thy  liairs  should  fe 
The  conrj^uering  force  of  unresisted  steel  1 


t 


CANTO    IV. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed,' 
f  ^And  secret  passions  labom'ed  in  her  breast. 
:\'  Not  youtliful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survivSj 
Not  ardent  lovers  robbed  of  all  their  bliss, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss. 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinned  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravished  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylphs  withdrew, 


10 


•  A  famous  book,  written  about  this 
timi!  by  ii  woman ;  full  of  court  and  party 
scandal ;  and  in  a  loose  eticminacy  of 
style  and  sentiment,  wliich  well  suited 
the  debauched  taste  of  the  bettor  vulgar. 
—  U'drbufton. 

Tlic  writer  was  Mrs.  de  la  Eiviere 
Mauley,  supijosed  to  have  been  the 
Sapijlio  of  tlio  '''I'atler,"  and  dauf^hter  of 
Kir  Koj;;er  Manley.  She  was  a  woman  of 
verv  bad  cliaracter. 


*  Visits  were  then  sometimes  received 
in  ladies'  bed-rooms,  when  the  bed  was 
decorated  with  a  handsome  counterpane 
and  a  small  lace-trimmed  pillow. 

^  "  111(5  quoquc  avcrsus  mons  est,  «S:o. 
Quid  faciant  crines,  cum  fcrro  talia 
cedant  'i  " — Catitll.  De  Cum  Ueic 
niccs. — Tope. 

*  At  i-ej;iiia  giavi,  &c. —  Virg.  ^JEii, 
iv.  1. — I'ojjc. 
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And  Ariel  weej)iiig  from  Belhida  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 
As  ever  snllied  tlie  fair  face  of  light, 
DowTi  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reached  the  dismal  dome. 
Xo  cheerfid  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.       ^  sa 

Here  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  close  from  air. 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare. 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
__Paki  at  lier  side,  and  Llegrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne  :  alike  in  place, 
But  difFring  far  in  flgure  a:id  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  ■^Tinkled  fonn  in  black  and  white  arraj'ed  ;  / 

With  store  of  pray'rs  for  mornings,  nights,  and  noon.--, 
Her  hand  is  filled  ;  her  bosom  -with  lampoons,  30 

There  Aflectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen, 
Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  witli  pride, 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrajjped  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palatfe  flies  ; 
Strange  phantoms  rismg  as  the  mists  arise  ;  43 

Dreadful,  as  hermits'  dreams  in  hamited  shades, 
Or  Ijright,  as  -^dsions  of  expirmg  maids. 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires. 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires  : 
Now  lakes  of  lic[uid  gold,  Elysian  scenes. 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumbered  throngs  on  ev'ry  side  are  seen. 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  bj''  Sjilgen. 
Here  living  teapots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout  :  50 

A  2^ipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod  ^^•alks  ; ' 

'  Sec  Horn.  "Iliad,"  xviii.  of  Vulcan's  I      This  is  the  passage  ii  Pope's  tranila- 
Walkiiig  tripods. — I'ojie.  I  tion  : — 
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Here  siglis  a  jar,  and  tliere  a  goose-pie  talks ;  ^ 
]\Ien  prove  with  child,  as  pow'rfol  fancy  works, 
And  maids  turned  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  i^ast/the  gnome  through  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  addressed  the  poVr  :  "  Hail,  wayward  qnecn  ! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen  : 
Parent  of  vapours  and  of  female  wit, 
AVho  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit, 
I  On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
]\Iake  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays  ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
'  And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  praj'". 
A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  poVr  disdains. 
And  thousands  more  in  eq^ual  miith  maintains. 
But  oh  !  it  e'.er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 
Like  citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  infiame, 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game  ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  rmnpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  bods, 
Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude, 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  gave  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  l)rightest  eyes  could  ease  : 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin, 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen." 

^__Ih£_godd©s8-witk  a^isconteiited  Jiii: 

Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  pray'r. 
A  wondrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds  ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears, 
Soft  son-ows,  melting  griefs,  and  llowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away. 


"  That  day  no  common  task  his  labour 

claimed, 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he 

framed, 
That  placed  on  living  wheels  of  massy 

gold 
(Wond'rous  to  tell),  instinct  with  spirit 

rolled 


From  place  to  place,  around  Uie  blest 

abodes 
Solf-niovcd,  obedient  to  the  beck  of 

gods." 
•  Alludes  to  a  real  fact,  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction imagined  liers'.lf  iu  ihu  condi* 
tion. — Fojie. 
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Spreads  liis  Ijlack  wings,  and  slowlyjncgmts  tojitiy. 

Smik  in  Tbalestris'  arms  the  nvmpli  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejected  and  lier  liair  imboiind.  90 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  fiu'ies  issued  at  the  vent. 
Belinda  burns  ■ndth  more  than  mortal  ire, 
And  tierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
■*'  0  wretched  maid  ! "  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cried, 
(Wliile  Hampton's  echoes,  "  Wretched  maid  ! "  replied) 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  \ 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  dui'ance  bound, 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around  1  lOO 

For  this  with  lillets  strained  j^our  tender  head, 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  ? ' 
Gods  !  shall  the  ra\dsher  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  &nyj,  and  the  ladies  stare  ! 
Honour  forbid  1  at  whose  imri^'alled  shrine 
Ease,  pleasru"e,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Llethinks  ali-eady  I  yoiu-  tears  survej'', 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say. 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast, 

And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost !  no 

How  shall  I,  then,  your  helpless  fame  defend  1 
'T^dll  then  lie  infamy  to  seem  your  friend  ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rajiacious  hand  for  ever  blaze '? 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  Circus  grow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow  ; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monlceys,  lap-dogs,  .parrots,  perish  all  !  "  120 

She  said ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repaii-s,- 
And  bids  lier  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs  : 
(Sir  Plume  of  amber  snuff-box  jiistly  vaiu, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 


'  Curl-papers  ftistcued  with  lead. 

•  Sir  George  Brown.  He  was  the  only 
one  of  the  persons  introduced  into  the 
poem  who  w.is  offended  by  it.  He  was 
angry  that  the  poet  made  him  talk  nothing 
nut  nonsense. — From  a  note  hij  War- 
Itirton.  %> 


An  engraving  of  Sir  Plume,  with  seven 
other  tigures  by  Hogarth,  was  executed 
on  the  lid  of  a  gold  snuti-box  and  pre- 
i^ented  to  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  original  impression  of  a  print  of  it 
was  sold  for  thirty-three  pounds. —  IFar- 
tun. 
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Witli  earnest  eyes,  and  round  imtliinking  face, 

He  first  the  snuft-box  opened,  then  the  case, 

And  thus  broke  out — "  My  lord,  why,  what  the  devil  ?  j 

Zounds  !  d the  lock  !  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be  civil  ! 

Plague  on't  !  'tis  past  a  jest — nay,  prithee,  pox  ! 

Give  her  the  hair  " — he  spoke,  and  rapped  his  box.   .     -         \y\ 

"  It  grieves  me  much"  (replied  the  peer  again) 
"  Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain. 
But  by  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock  I  swear,' 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair ; 

Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  renew,  '  ^  \ 

Clipped  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 

That  ■\\'hile  my  nostrils  dran^  the  vital  air,  \ 

This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear." 
He  spoke,  and  spealdng,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head.  HU  j 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  gnome  !  forbears  not  so  ;  j 

He  breaks  the  vial  wlience  the  sorro^ws  flow.^ — 

Then  see  !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears. 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  half-dro-\vned  in  tears  ; 
On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised  ;  and  thus  she  said  : 

"  For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day, 
Which  snatched  my  best,  my  favourite  curl  away  !   /  y^j-  w  ' 

Happy  !  ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been,  ~       > 

If  Hampton  Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen  !       C  150 

Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid,  ( 

By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betrayed.  \ 

Oh,  had  I  rather  unadmired  remained  ^ 

In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land  ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way, 
W^here  none  leanr  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  Bohea ! 
There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  ej'e, 
Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die.  i  ! 

Wiiat  nroved  my  mind  Avith  youtliful  lords  to  roam  %\  160 

Oh,  had  I  stayed,  and  said  my  pray'rs  at  home  !  J 

'Twas  this,  the  morning  omens  seemed  to  tell,  I 

Tlirice  from  my  tremljling  hand  the  patch-box'-  fell, 
Tlie  tott'ring  china  shook  without  a  wind, 


'  In  allusion  to  Acliilles's  oath  in 
Homer.     "II."  i. — Tope. 

'  It  is  scarcelj'  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  jiatohes  were  part  of  a 


lady's  ornaments  at  tliat  time,  and  wore 
pohtifal  symbols ;  the  fiimale  Torioa 
weariii;;  tht'in  on  one  side  of  the  luce, 
tlic  AVliigs  the  other. 
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Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind  ! 
\  A  sylph,  too,  warned  me  of  the  tlireats  of  fate, 
/    In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late  ! 
j    See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs  ! 
I    My  hands  shall  rend  what  ev'n  thy  rapine  spares  : 
I    These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 

Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck  ;  170 

I     The  "sister-lock  now  sits  uncoxith,  alone. 

And  in  its  fello'w^s  fate  foresees  its  own  ; 
j     Uncurled  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands, 
I     And  tempts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hand  . 
\    Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel  !  been  content  to  seize 
'  Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these  !  " 


CANTO  y. 

She  said  :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears, 
"^  j    But  fate  and  Jove  had  stopped  the  baron's  eai.-. 
'i       In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails, 
•J        For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ? 

Not  half  so  fixed  the  Trojan'  could  remain, 

"\A1iLle  Anna  begged  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 

Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan  ; 

Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began  : 

"  Say,  why  are  beauties  praisad  and  honoiired  most, 
,    The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  ?  lo 

'    Why  decked  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford,- 

Why  angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored  ? 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaux  ? 

AVhy  bows  the  side-box  from  its  imnost  rows  1  ^ 

How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 

Unless  good  sense  preseiwe  what  beauty  gains  : 

That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace  : 

'  Behold  the  first  in  vii'tue  as  in  face  ! ' 
-^        Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day. 

Charmed  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away  ;  W 

Who  would  not  scorn  what  house\\'ifes'  cares  produce, 

*  Anna,  tlie  sister  of  Dido,  besought  I     *  Tlie  gentlemen  sat  in  the  side  boxes 
^neas  not  to  aLandon  the  queen.  at  that  time.     The  hidies  occupied   tlio 

*  A  parody  of  the  speech  of  Sarpedon  1  front  boxes. — See  "Guardian,"  Xo.  29. 
to  Glaueus  in  Homer. — Toj^e.  ' 
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Or  wlio  would  learn  one  earthly  tiling  of  use  l 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint. 
Nor  conld  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas  !  frail  beauty  miist  decay, 
Curled  or  rincurled,  since  locks  Avill  tmni  to  gTcy  ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  pamted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man,  must  die  a  maid ; 
What  then  remains  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use. 
And  keep  good-humoiu'  still,  whate'er  we  lose  ? 
And  trust  me,  dear  !  good-himiour  can  prevail, 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soviU 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  apjilause  ensued  ;' 
Belinda  frowned,  Thalestris  called  her  prude. 
"  To  arms,  to  arms  ! "  the  fierce  virago  cries, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  jjarties,  and  begin  th'  attack  ; 
Fans  clap,  sillcs  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack  ; 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confusedly  rise. 
And  bass,  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  foimd. 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage. 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage  ; 
'Gainst  Pallas,  Mars ;  Latona,  Hermes  arms  -^ 
And  all  Olympus  rings  A\'ith  loud  alarms  : 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  hcav'n  trembles  all  aromid. 
Blue  Neptmie  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound  : 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  tow'rs,  the  ground  gives  way, 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day  ! 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height 
Clapped  his  glad  wings,  and  sate  to  view  the  fight  :^ 
Propped  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 
I    While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perished  in  the  throng, 


'\<" 


40 


SO 


•  It  is  a  verse  frequently  repeated  in 
Homer  after  any  s]ieoch, 

-i'  So  sjioke,  and  all  the  heroes  applauded." 
— Fope. 

*  Homer,  '=11."  xx,—Fo2}e. 


'  llinorva  in  like  ninniicr,  during  tlio 
battle  of  Ulysses  witli  suitors  in  the 
Odyssey,  pcrrjics  on  a  beam  of  the  roof  to 
behold  it. — I'ojk: 
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One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
"  0  cruel  n}Tnpli  !  a  living  death  I  bear," 
Cried  Dajiperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwajds  cast, 
"  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing"' — was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Mfeande]''s  iiowery  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies." 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  dra^^•n  Clarissa  down, 
Chloe  stepped  in,  and  Idlled  him  with  a  frowoi ; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 
But,  at  her  smUe,  the  beau  revived  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air,^ 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair  ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side  ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hau-s  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  baron  flies. 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes  : 
Nor  feared  the  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  witli  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thimib  subdued  : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw. 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  e'\'^ry  atom  just, 
The  jrangent  grams  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  Iris  nose. 

"  Now  meet  thy  fate,"  incensed  Belinda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck,'' 
Her  great-great-grandsii'e  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  tliree  seal-iings  ;  which  after,  melted  do^\•n, 
Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  go%vai : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew  ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  haii's, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 
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•  The  words  of  a  song  in  the  opera  of 
"Camilla."— Po;;e. 

*  "  Sic  uhi  fata  vocant  udis  abjectis  in 
herbis, 

Ad  vado  Masandii  concinit  albus  olor." 
Ov.  Ej}. — Pope. 


^  Yid.  Horn.  "II."  viii.  and  Vii-g. 
'■'■  JEw."  xii. — Pope. 

*  In  imitation  of  the  progress  of 
Agamemnon's  sceptre  in  Homer.  "II." 
ii. — Pii2)e. 
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"  Boast  not  my  fall  "  (lie  cried),  insulting  foe  ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low  : 
Nor  tlihik,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind  : 

All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind  !  100 

Ixather  than  so,  ah  let  me  still  survive. 
And  bum  in  Cupid's  flames — ^bisit  burn  alive." 

"  Restore  the  lock  !  "  she  cries  ;  and  all  aronnd 
"  Restore  the  lock  ! "  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roared  for  the  handkercliief  that  caused  his  pain. 
Vivxt  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed, 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost  ! 
The  lock,  obtained  with  guilt,  and  kept  -with  pain, 
In  ev'ry  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain  :  110 

With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest, 
So  Heav'n  decrees  ;  with  Ileav'n  who  can  contest  ? 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there.' 
There  heroes'  -wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases, 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound, 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's  pray'rs, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs,  120 

Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

Butjtrustjthe  Miise— she  saw  it_upward  rise, 
Though  marked  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eyes  : 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heav'ns  withdrew, 
To  Proculus  alone  confessed  in  view) 
■  A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.^ 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 

The  heav'ns  bespangling  with  dishevelled  light.  130 

The  sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray  ; 

'  A  cclf>br;itcil  fiction  of  Ariosto's.  I      *  "  Flaramiferumquc  trahcns  pputioso 

"  Ciu  clic  in  somma  qua  uiu  perdostc  mai  „  Jujutc  cnnem, 

La,  su  saltL'ndo  ritrovar  potrai."  Stella  imcat.  —Ovid.  -Foj)f. 

See  Ariosto,  Canto  xxxiv. — Tope,  \ 
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This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 

And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake.^ 

This  Partridge''  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 

When  next  he  looks  through.  Galileo's  eyes  ; 

And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 

The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  140 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph  !  to  mourn  thy  ravished  hair. 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere  ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast, 
Shall  draw  such  en-\y  as  the  lock  you  lost. 
For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye. 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourseK  shall  die  : 
"Wlien  those  fair-  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust, 
This  lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame, 
-Ajid  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name.  150 


*  In  St.  James's  Park ;  filled  in  during; 
the  last  century. 

*  Jolm  Partridge  ■was  a  ridiculous  star- 
gazer,  who  in  Ills  almanacs  every  year 
never  failed  to  predict  the  downfall  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  France,  then 
at  war  -with  the  English. — Pope.  In 
ridicule  of  these  prophecies  Swift  pub- 
lished mock  predictions,  declaring  that 
Partridge  would  die  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  following  March,  and  when  the  day 


came,  his  death  (in  accordance  with  the 
prophecy)  was  announced.  The  poor 
almanack  maker  loudly  protested  that 
he  was  stiU  alive ;  but  liis  assertion  was 
met  by  the  wits  with  a  solemn  assurance 
that  he  must  be  mistaken,  that  he  was 
dead,  or  at  least  ought  to  be.  The  joke 
is  immortalised  in  the  "Tatler,"  and 
must  have  been  intensely  ludicrous  at 
the  time. 
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MESSIAH, 


MESSIAH, 

A    SACEEl)    ECLOGUE. 

IN    IMITATION    OF    VIUGIL's    POI.LIO. 

Poiie's  "  Messiah"  was  first  published  in  the  "Spectator"   for  Ma\  14,  1712, 

No.  878. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  reading  several  })assagos  of  the  Propliet  I^^aiali,  whicli  forotLll  tlie 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  felicities  attending  it,  I  conld  not  but  observe 
a  remarkable  parity  bet^vcen  many  of  the  thoughts,  and  those  in  the 
Pollio  of  Virgil.'  This  will  not  seem  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that 
the  Eclogue  was  taken  from  a  Sibylline  prophecy  on  the  same  subject. 
One  may  judge  that  Virgil  did  not  copy  it  line  by  line,  but  made  use 
of  such  ideas  as  best  agreed  with  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry,  and 
disposed  them  in  that  manner  which  served  most  to  beautify  his  piece. 
I  have  endeavoured  the  same  in  this  imitation  of  him,  though  without 
admitting  anything  of  my  own ;  since  it  was  written  with  this  parti- 
cular view,  that  the  reader,  by  comparing  the  several  thoughts,  might 
see  how  far  the  images  and  descriptions  of  the  prophet  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  poet.  But  as  I  fear  I  have  prejudiced  them  by  my 
management,  I  sliall  subjoin  the  passages  of  Isaiah,  and  those  of  Vii-gil; 
imder  the  same  disadvantage  of  a  literal  translation,- -Po^)*.'. 


Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  ! '"  begin  the  song  : 
To  heav'nly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  (jvlvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  PindiLS  and  the  Aonian  maids, ^ 
Delight  no  more — 0  Thou  my  voice  inspire 


'  In  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  he    they  had  been  mueh  altered  before  Virgil's 
foiH'told  the  coming  of  a  wondrous  child  i  time.      See    Pridoaux's    "  Connection," 
who  was  to  restore  the  fabled  golden  age.    and  also  Trench's  "  Unconscious  I'rophe* 
He  professed  to  take  tlie  prediction  from    cic;  of  Hratliendom." 
tlie  Sibylline  books  which  the  Sibyl  soU  ;      =*  Solyma— Jerusalem. 
to  Tiirquin,  and  whiili  were  used  as  stale  !      ^  Tlie  Muses. 
erucles  by  the  lioniaus  ;  but  it  is  believed 
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"WHio  touclied  Isaiah's  hallowed  \\\)5  with  fire  !  ^ 

Rapt  into  futiu-e  times,  the  hard  begun  : 
A  A^'irgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  !  ' 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise,^ 
Whose  sacred  flow'r  ^wdth  fragrance  fills  the  skies  : 
Th'  ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  dove. 
Ye  heav'ns  !  from  liigh  the  dewy  nectar  pour,'' 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r  ! 
The  sick^  and  weak  the  healing  j^lant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
AH  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail 
Returning  Justice^  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
S^^'ift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn  ! 
Oil  spring  to  light,  auspicious;  Babe,  be  born  ! 
See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  -wreaths  to  bring,  ^ 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  : 
See  lofty  Lebanon^  Ms  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  : 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skies  ! 


20 


^  Isaiah  vi.  6,  7. 

«  Virg.  Eel.  4,  vi. 
Jam   redit   et  Vii'go,  redeunt  Satuniia 

regna : 
Jam  nova  progenies  cceIo  demittituv  alto . 
Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia 

nostri, 
Inita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras. 
Pacatumque    reget     patriis    virtutibus 
orbem. 

"  Now  the  Virgin  returns,  now  the 
kingdom  of  Satijrn  returns,  now  a  new 
progeny  is  sent  down  fro.n  liigh  heaven. 
By  means  of  Thee,  whatever  reliques  of 
our  cruues  remain,  shall  be  wiped  away, 
and  free  the  world  from  perpetual  fears. 
He  shall  govern  the  world  in  peace  mth 
the  virtues  of  his  father." 

Dante  says  tliat  Statins  w.as  made  ft 
Christian  by  readbii?  this  passage  in 
Virgil.     See  L.  GjTaldus. —  Warton. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  "  unconscious 
prophecies  of  Heathendom." 

Imitations  from  Isaiah,  chap.  yii.  14 ; 
chap.  ix.  6,  7.  -  FojJe. 


'  Isaiah  xi.  1. — And  there  shall  come 
forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesss,  and 
a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots. — 
Pope. 

*  Isaiah  xlv.  8. — Pope. 

*  Isaiah  xxv.  G. — Pope. 

°  Astrea,  the  Virgin  goddess  of  Justice, 
was  fabled  to  have  tied  from  the  earth  at 
the  close  of  the  Golden  Age. — Isaiah  ix.  7. 

'  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  18. 
At  tibi  prima,   puer!  nullo  munuscula 

cultu, 
Errantes   hederas   passim    cum   baccare 

tellus, 
Mixtaqiie      ridenti      eolocasia      fundet 

acantho. 
Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  cunabula  flores. 
"  For  then,  0  child,  shall  the  earth 
without  being  tilled,  produce  her  eai'ly 
offerings;  winding  ivy,  mixed  with 
Baecar  and  Colocasia  with  smiling 
Acanthus.  Thy  cradle  shall  pour  forth 
pleasing  tlowers  about  thee." 

>*  Isaiah  xxxv.  2.  and  Isaiah  Lx.  13. — 
Pope. 
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Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  ; 
Piepare  the  way  ! '  a  God,  a  God  ajipears  : 
A  God,  a  God  !  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  ! 
Sink  down  ye  mountains,  and  ye  valleys  rise, 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedaj's  homage  pa}^ ; 
Be  smooth  ye  rocks,  ye  rapid  floods  give  way  I 
The  Savioiu-  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  : 
Hear  Him,  ye  deaf,  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  ! ' 
He  from  thick  iilms  shall  pnrge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  tlie  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
'Tis  He  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, ^ 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  imfolding  ear  : 
The  diomb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe.'' 
No  sigh,  no  muxniur  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 
From  ev'ry  face  he  wijies  off  ev'ry  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, ^ 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  liis  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wand'ring  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects, 
The  tender  lambs  He  raises  in  His  arms. 
Feeds  from  His  hand,  and  in  His  bosom  warms  ;*■ 
Thus  shall  mankind  His  guardian  care  engage, 
Tlie  promised  Father  of  the  future  age.^ 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise,^ 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 


•  Eel.  iv.  46. 
Aggredere,  6  magncs,  adhcrit  jam  tciupus, 

honores, 
Cara  deftni  sobolcs,  magnum  Jovis  incre- 
mcntum. 
Eel.  V.  G2. 

Ipsi  latitiu.  voces  ad  sideram  jaotant 
Inlonsi  inontes  :  ipsa)  jam  taniiina  ru]ios, 
Ipsa  sonant  arLusta :  I)i-us,  I)rii.s  illc 
Mciiaka. 
"  Oh  come  and  receive  tlie  mighty 
honours,  the  time  draws  uigh,  0  beloved 
oft'spring  of  the  gorls,  0  great  increase  of 
Jove  !  The  uncultivated  mountains  send 
shouts  of  joy  to  the  stars,  the  very  rocks 
nhig  in  verse,  the  very  ^hiubs  cry   out,  A 


God,  a  God."     See  Isaiah  xl,  3,  4,  chap. 
xliv.  2o. — Fojw. 

*  Isaiah  xlii.  8. — Fope. 

*  Isaiah  xxxv.  .5. — Pojie, 
■•  Isaiah  xxxv.  6. — Fope. 
^  Isaiah  xxv.  8. — I'ope. 

"  Isaiah  xl.  11. — Fope. 

'  Isaiah  ix.  (). — Fope.  In  Isaiah  it  is 
"  the  Everlasting  Father "  Avhich  the 
Seventy  render  "  The  Eather  of  the  world 
to  como,"  agreeably  to  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  is  called  the  age  of  the 
world  to  come.  Jlr.  I'ope,  therefore,  has 
with  s:reat  judgment  adopted  the  sense  of 
the 'LXX.—  Warton. 

^  Isaiah  ii.  4. — Fope. 
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Kor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 

The  lirazen  tnunjaets  kindle  rage  no  more  ;  60 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son' 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise  - 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ;  ^ 

And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murm'ring  in  his  ear.  70 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

Tlie  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  :■* 

To  leafiess  shrubs  the  flo\v'ring  jialms  succeed, 

And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  A^eidant  mead,' 

And  boys  in  flow'ry  bands  the  tiger  lead  ; 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet,'' 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet.  80 

Tlie  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 

And  with  theii"  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 

Else,  crowned  witli  light,  imj^erial  Salem,  rise  ! 

Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes!' 


>  Isaiah  Ixv.  21,  22. 

*  Isaiah  XXXV.  1. — Fope. 
s  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  28. 

Molli  paulatim,  flavescet  campus  arista, 
Incultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  uva, 
Et  dura)  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella. 
"The  fields  shall  grow  j'ellow  with 
ripened  ears,  and  the  red  grape  shall  hang 
upon  the  wild  brambles,  and  the  hard  oak 
shall  distil  honey  like  dew."  Isaiah 
XXXV.  7,  and  Iv.  Vi.—1'ope. 

*  Isaiah  xli.  19,  and  Ivi.  13. — Pojie. 
"  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  21. 

Ipste    lacte     domum     referent    distcnfa 
capcUas  [leones. — 

Ubera,   nee    magnos    mctuent    armenta 
Occidet  et  serpens,  et  falla.x;  herba  veneni 
Occidet. 
"  The  goats  shall  bear  to  the  field  thcii- 


iidders  distended  with  milk;  nor  shall 
the  herds  be  afraid  of  the  greatest  lions. 
The  serpent  shall  die,  and  the  lierb  that 
conceals  poison  shall  die."  Isaiah  xi. 
6,  7,  %.—l'ope. 

'^  Isaiah  Ixv.  25. — Pope. 

'  The  th  oughts  of  Isaiah  which  compose 
the  latter  p;>vt  of  the  poem  are  wonder- 
fullj'  exalted,  and  much  abo-\-e  those 
general  exclamations  of  A'irgil,  which 
make  the  loftiest  part  of  his  PolUo — 
Magnus  ab    integro   saiclorum  nascitur 

ordo, 
— toto  surget  gens,  aurea  mundo  ! 
— incipient  raagni  procedere  menses ! 
Aspice,     venture     Ix'tentur    ut    omnia 
S'cclo  !  (!cc. 

The  reader  needs    only   turn    to   the 
passages  of  Isaiah  here  cited. — l\q)e. 
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See,  '.  lOng  rjce'  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 

See  futuK  sous,  and  daughters  yet  uuhom, 

Tn  crowding  ranks  on  cv'ry  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  !  '/< 

See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend," 

Walk  ia  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  Avith  prostrate  king;-', 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Saba'an  springs  !  •* 

For  thee  Idmne's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaVn  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  Hood  of  day  ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn,'' 

Nor  ev'ning  Cyntliia  fill  her  silver  horn ;  loc 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  imclouded  blaze 

O'erilow  thy  courts  :  the  Light  Himself  shall  shine 

Kevealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay,^ 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 

But  fixed  His  word,  His  saving  power  remains  ; — 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  o^vn  ]\Iessiah  reigns  ! 

•  Isaiah  Ix.  A.^Fopc.  I  3  Isaiah  Ix.  6. — Pope. 

*  Isaiah  Lx.  Z.—I'opc.  I  ♦  Isaiah  Ix.  19,  2^.— Pope. 

°  Isaiah  li.  G  and  liv.  10.— i'ojjc. 


ELEGY 


TO    THE    MEMOEY    OF  AN    UNFOETUNATE    LADY.^ 

SUPPOSED   TO   HAVE    BEEN  ■WRITTEN   IN    1712,    BUT  PUBLISHED    1717. 

What  beck'ning  gliost,  along  the  moonliglit  shade 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 

'Tis  she  ! — but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored, 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  ■sdsionary  sword  ! 

Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  !  tell, 

Is  it,  in  heav'n,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  1 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart, 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Eoman's  part  1 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky. 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  1  lo 

Whj  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers  !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  AT.ilgar  flight  of  low  desire  '? 
Ambition  first  S2:)rung  from  your  blest  abodes  ; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods  ; 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows, 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull  sullen  pris'ncrs  in  the  body's  cage  : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres  ;  20 

Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confined  to  their  o^vn  palace,  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spiiits  flow, 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below  ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place, 


*  See  the  Duke  of  Biiekuigham's  verses 
to  a  lady  desifcning  to  retii-e  into  a 
monnstery  compared  ■with  3ilr.  Pojie's 
letters  to  several  ladies.  She  seems  to 
be  the  same  person  ■whose  unfortunate 


death  is  the  subject  of  this  poem. — Fope. 
Nothinc:  at  all  certain  is  kno-wn  as  to 
the  "Lady"  of  the  Elegy;  so  conflicting 
are  the  statements,  that  she  may  be  a 
fictitious  heroine  onlv. 
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Nor  left  one  virtue  to  re(;ceiii  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  !  30 

See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death  : 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warmed  the  world  before 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall ; 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 
And  frec|ucnt  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates. 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  say, 
(Wliile  the  long  fun'rals  blachen  all  the  way)  40 

"  Lo  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled, 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breasts  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe." 

Wliat  can  atone  (oh  ever-injured  shade  !) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rights  unpaid  1 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bier,        so 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  hmnble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned  ! 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  ? 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face  ?  <!«■ 

"V^^iat  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb] 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast  : 
There  shall  tlie  morn  lier  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershad 
The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relicpies  made, 

So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth  and  fame.  to 
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How  loved,  liow  lionoui\;(T  once,  avails  thee  not, 

To  wliom  related,  or  by  -ttiiom  begot ; 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee,  1 

'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  !  ' 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue.  ; 

Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays,  I 

Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays  ;  '■ 

Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part,  ! 

And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart,  M 

Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er,  \ 

The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  be  loved  no  more  !  \ 


PROLOGUE 


TO    ME.  ADDISON'S    TRAGEDY    OF    CATO. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 

To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart  ; 

To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bohl. 

Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behokl  : 

For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trod  the  stage. 

Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  ev'ry  age  ; 

Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept,^ 

And  foes  to  virtue  wondered  how  they  wept. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 

Tlie  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgins  love  ; 

In  pitying  love,  we  but  our  weakness  show, 

And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 

Here  tears  sliall  flow  from  a  more  gen'rous  cause, 

Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dymg  laws  : 

He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  rise. 

And  calls  forth  Eoman  drops  from  British  eyes. 

Virtue  confessed  in  human  shape  he  draws, 

What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was  : 

No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 

But  what  with  pleasure  heav'n  itself  surveys, 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate,^ 

And  greatly  falling,  with  a  falling  state. 

While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laAvs, 

What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  1 

Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  ev'ry  deed  1 

Wlio  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  1o  bleed  1 

Ev'n  when  proud  Cjesar  'midst  triumphal  cars, 

The  spoils  of  nations  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 

Ignobly  vain  and  impotently  great, 

Showed  Rome  her  Cato's  figivre  drawn  in  state  ; 
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*  Louis  XIV.  Avislicd  to  have  pariloiicd 
tlic  Ciinlin.il  do  Knlmn  fiftor  liciiring  the 
"  (jiniiii  ■'  of  Conu'ille. —  ll'arloii. 


'  The  noble  passage  of  Seneca,  winch 
Addison  adopted  as  a  motto,  is  here  finely 

alluded  to  by  I'opc. 
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I 
As  her  dead  Father's  rev'reiid  image  past,  I 

The  pomp  was  darkened,  and  the  diiy  o'ercast ;  j 

The  triimiph  ceased,  tears  gushed  from  cv'ry  eye  ;  ! 

The  world's  great  victor  passed  unlieeded  by  ;  I 

Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored,  \ 

And  honoured  CjBsar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons,  attend  :  be  worth  like  tliLs  approved,  | 

And  show,  you  have  the  -virtue  to  be  moved.  j 

With  honest  scorn  the  first  famed  Cato  viewed 
Rome  leamin"  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  subdued  :  40         I 

Your  scene  precariously  subsist,s  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves  ;  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warmed  with  your  o^vn  native  rage  : 
Such  plays  alone  should  win  a  British  ear, 
As  Cato's  seK  had  not  disdained  to  hear.^ 

'  This  alluflcs  to  that  famous  story  of  his  coming  into  the  theatre,  and  going  out 
again,  related  bj-  Martial. —  Warburton. 


EPILOGUE 

TO    ME.  EOWE'S   JANE    SIIOEE. 

DESIGNED    FOB,    MIIS.    OLDriELD.^ 

Prodigious  lids  !  the  frail  one  of  our  play 

From  her  own  sex  should  mercy  find  to-day  ! 

You  might  have  held  the  pretty  head  aside, 

Pcej)ed  in  your  fans,  been  serious,  thus,  and  cried, 

"  The  play  may  pass — but  that  strange  creature,  Shore, 

I  can't — indeed  now — I  so  hate  a  av " 

Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  Ids  thoughtless  skull. 

And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  born  a  fool  ; 

So  from  a  sister  sinner  you  shall  hear, 

"  How  strangely  you  expose  yourself,  my  dear  !  "  10 

But  let  me  die,  all  raillery  apart. 

Our  sex  are  still  forgiving  at  their  heai't ; 

And,  did  not  wicked  custom  so  contrive. 

We'd  be  the  best  good-natured  things  alive. 

There  are,  'tis  true,  who  tell  another  tale, 
That  virtuous  ladies  envy  while  they  rail ; 
Such  rage  without  betrays  the  fire  within  ; 
In  some  close  corner  of  the  soul,  they  sin  ; 
Still  hoarding  up,  most  scandalously  nice, 

Amidst  their  virtues  a  reserve  of  vice.  20 

The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings  damns. 
Scolds  with  her  maid,  or  with  her  chaplain  crams. 
Would  you  enjoy  soft  niglits  and  solid  dinners  ! 
Faith,  gallants,  board  with  saints,  and  bed  with  siiuiers. 

Well,  if  our  author  in  the  wife  offends, 
lie  has  a  husband  that  will  make  amends  : 

Mrs.  OldfielJ  ^vas  a  very  celebrated  ;  Cliurclnll.    She  replied,  "  So  it  is  stiid, 


actress,  and  was  admitted  to  the  best 
society  of  the  period.  George  II.  and 
Queen  Caroline  sometimes  condescended 
to  converse  witli  her  at  their  levees. 
Cai-olinc  (when  Princess  of  Wales)  asked 
her  one  day  if  she  was  married  totieunral 


may  it  please   your   ]liglin(\ss,   but  avo 
have  not  o\med  it  yet."     Slie  was  vciy 
generous,  and  allowed  Savage  the  poet 
£o()  a  year. 
Tliia  epilogue  was  not  spoken. 


EPILOGUE. 

He  cTraAvs  liim  gentle,  tender,  and  forgiving, 

And  sure  such  kind  good  creatures  may  be  living. 

In  days  of  old,  they  pardoned  breach  of  vows, 

Stern  Cato's  self  was  no  relentless  spouse  ;  30 

Plu-Plutarch,  what's  his  name  that  writes  his  life  \ 

Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife  : 

Yet  if  a  friend,  a  night  or  so  should  need  her, 

He'd  recommend  her  as  a  special  breeder. 

To  lend  a  Avife,  few  here  would  scruple  make, 

But  pray,  which  of  you  all  would  take  her  ljai;k  ? 

Though  with  the  stoic  chief  our  stage  may  ring, 

The  stoic  husband  was  the  glorious  thing. 

The  man  had  coui'age,  was  a  sage,  'tis  true, 

And  loved  his  country — but  what's  that  to  you  ?  w 

Those  strange  examples  ne'er  Avere  made  to  fit  ye 

But  the  kind  cuckold  might  instruct  the  city  : 

There,  many  an  honest  man  may  copy  Cato, 

Who  ne'er  saw  naked  sword,  or  looked  in  Plato. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgTace, 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face  ; 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  tiesh  and  blood, 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  croAvds  and  stare  the  s down.  so 
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WINDSOR    FOREST. 

TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOUEABLE    GEORGE,    LORD    LANSDOWN. 

Non  iiijussa  cano  :  te  nostrtc,  Varc,  myrica;, 

Te  Xeiiius  oimie  caiiet ;  nee  Pliffibo  gratior  uUa  est 

Quam  sibi  qute  Yuri  iirtcscriDsit  paginu  iiomcn. 

Virff.    Eel.  vi.  10-12. 
1713. 


There  is  a  local  tradition  that  Pope  composed  this  poem,  sitting  under  a  beech 
tree  in  the  forest.  The  original  tree  having  decayed,  Lady  Gower  had  a  memorial 
carved  upon  the  back  of  another  immediately  adjoining:  "Here Pope  sang."  The 
marks  were  visible  in  1806,  but  were  fast  wearing  out. 

This  poem  was  written  at  two  different  times  :  the  first  part  of  it,  which  relates 
to  the  country,  in  the  year  1704,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Pastorals:  the  latter 
part  was  not  added  till  the  year  1713,  in  which  it  was  published.  The  division  ia 
at  line  289.— i^c 


Thy  forests,  Windsor  !  and  tliy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarcli's  and  the  muse's  seats, 
Invite  my  lays.     Be  present,  sylvan  maids  ! 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades.' 
Granville-  commands  ;  your  aid,  0  muses,  bring  ! 
What  muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing  ? 
The  groves  of  Eden,  vanished  now  so  long. 
Live  in  descriijtion,  and  look  green  in  song  : 
These,  were  my  breast  inspii'ed  witli  equal  llamo, 
Like  them  in  beauty,  should  be  like  in  fame.  10 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 

'  Originally  thus :  i  natural  Flights   in  Poetry,"  were    con- 

Chaste  goddess  of  the  wood.^^,  |  sidered  his  best  piecics.    He  was  Secretary 

Nymphs  of  the  vales  and  Naiads  of  the    ''*■  War,  1710,  Controller  and  Treasurer  to 
^Qods  the  lluuschold,  and  a  member  of  Queen 

Lead  me 'through   riieling   bow'rs    and  ^^""^^''sl'rivy  Council.     He  was  created  u 


glimm'ring  glades, 
Unlock  your  springs.-  -/'o/;^. 


peer,  1711.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
liu  was  seized  as  a  suspected  person  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.     Lord  Laiisdown 


George   Gi-aiiviUe,   Lord   Lansdown,    ,vas  a  man  w.rtliv  of  l.eing  a  poet's  friend, 

though    praised    as    a    poet^by    Dryden,     ns  he  wns  n  Inve,: and  n:,tron  of  literature 


u,,usu    ii.m.eu   u*   u   i».eu   uy   ^.)ueu     as  he  was  a  lover  and  patrou  of  literature, 
Addison,  Bohngbroke.nnd  Pope,  was  but    ^   ,,,^,.j^,    ,„,,    ^„    J    ,.,.,„„,t,   „   „„i,i;, 
a  leeble  mutator  of  \\  aller.     llis  "  Pro- 
gress of  Ijeauty,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  Vn- 
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Here  eartli  aud  water  seem  to  strive  again  ; 
Kot  chaos-like  together  crushed  and  bruised, 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused  : 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waving  groves  a  chequered  scene  display, 
And  i^art  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day  ; 
As  some  coy  nymj)h  her  lover's  Avai-m  address 
Kor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades. 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shim  each  other's  shades. 
Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend  : 
Tliere  wrapt  in  clouds  the  blueisli  liills  ascend. 
Even  the  wild  heath  displa3's  her  purple  dyes.' 
And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That  crowned  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn. 
Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 
Kot  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  tow'ring  height, 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here, 
Wliere,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 
See  Pan  \di\\  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crowned. 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  th'  enamelled  ground, 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand  : 
Eich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains. 
And  peace  and  plenty  tell,  a  Stuart  reigns. 
Not  thus  the  land  appeared  in  ages  past, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  gloomy  waste, 
To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey," 
And  kings  more  furious  and  severe  than  they  ; 
"Wnio  claimed  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods, 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods  : 


*  Originally  thus  : 
"Why  should  I  sing  our  hettcr  suns  and 

air, 
Whose  vital  draughts  prereut  the  leech's 

care, 
"\\Tiile  through  frcsli  fields  th'  eullvorjing 

odours  breathe, 


Or  spread  with  vemal  pomps  the  purple 
heath  'i — Pope. 
*  "  Savage  laws,"  the  forest  laws  made 
b)^  the  Norman  kings.  The  killing  of  a 
doer,  boar,  or  hare,  was  punished  with 
the  loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes. —  WaV' 
ton. 
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Cities  laid  waste,  they  stormed  the  dens  and  caves, 

(For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves  :)  so 

Wliat  coiild  be  free,  when  laAvlcss  beasts  obeyed, 

And  eVn  the  elements  a  t}Tant  swayed  ? 

In  vain  kind  seasons  swelled  the  teeming  grain, 

Soft  show'rs  distilled,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  \'^ain  ; 

The  swain  with  tears  his  frustrate  labour  yields, 

And  famished  dies  amidst  his  ripened  fields. 

What  wonder  then,  a  l)east  or  subject  slain  ^ 

Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotic  reign  ? 

Both  doomed  alike,  for  sportive  tyrants  bled. 

But  while  the  subject  starved,  the  beast  was  fed.  CO 

Proud  Nimrod  hrst  the  bloody  chase  began, 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man  : 

Our  haughty  Norman  boasts  that  barb'rous  name, 

And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  royal  game. 

The  fields  are  ravished"  from  th'  industrious  swains. 

From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes  ;•' 

The  levelled  to'\\Tis  mth  Aveeds  lie  covered  o'er  ; 

The  hollow  Avinds  through  nailed  temples  roar  ; 

Round  broken  columns  clnsping  ivy  twined  ; 

O'er  heaps  of  ruin  stidked  the  stately  hind  ;  70 

The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tomlis  retires, 

And  savage  bowlings  till  the  sacred  choirs. 

Awed  by  his  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst, 

The  oppressor  ruled  tyrannic  ■where  he  durst, 

Stretched  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod, 

And  served  alike  his  A^assals  and  his  God. 

Whom  ev'n  the  Saxon  spared  and  bloody  Dane, 

The  wanton  victuns  of  his  sport  remain. 

But  see,  the  man  Avho  sjaacious  regions  gave 

A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  denied  a  grave  !  ■*  80 


'  No  wonder  savaj,'es  or  subjects  slain — 
But  subjects  starved  while  savages  were 
fed. 


An  old  nlOllki^^h  writer,  I  forget  who. — 
Fo))c. 

*  Just  as  the  body  of  Willinm  tho 
It  was  originally  thus,  but  the  word  j  Conqueror  wa<;  going  to  bo  lowered  into 
savages  is  not  properly  applied  to  beasts,  \  (he  grave,  a  voice  cried  aloud,  "  I  forbid 
but  to  men;  which  occasioned  the  altera-  :  ]as  internicnt.  When  William  was  only 
tion. — I'opc.  I  Duke  of  Normandy  he  seized  this  piece 

*  Alluding  to  the  de;;truction  made  in  j  of  land  from  my  father,  without  nuiking 
the  New  Forest,  aiul  the  tyrannies  e.^er-    a  recompense,  which   I  now   demand." 


cised  there  by  William  I. — Fo2)t 

^  'J'ranslated  from 
Tcmpla  adimit  divis,  fora  civibus,  arva  ^ 

tolonis.  for  his  fatlier's  burial-pkce. 

II 


pel  . 
Prince  lliairy,  who  was  jjresent,  spoke  to 
the  man, who  was  now  mily  an  armourer, 
md  agroeu  to  give  hiui  a.  liuiadred  crowitf 


od 
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Stretched  ou  the  lawn  his  second  hope  survey,' 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  once  the  prey  : 
Lo  Eufus,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 
Bleeds  in  the  forest  like  a  wounded  hart." 
Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects'  cries. 
Nor  saw  displeased  the  peaceful  cottage  rise. 
Then  gath'ring  flocks  on  unknown  mountains  fed, 
O'er  sandy  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread. 
The  forests  wondered  at  th'  unusual  grain, 
And  secret  transport  touched  the  conscious  swain. 
Fair  liberty,  Britiinnia's  goddess,  rears 
Her  cheerful  head,  and  leads  the  golden  years." 

Ye  vig'rous  swains  !  while  youth  ferments  your  blood, 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset, 
"Wind  the  slirill  horn,  or  sjiread  the  waving  net. 
When  milder  autumn  summer's  heat  succeeds,'* 
And  in  the  neAv-shorn  held  the  partridge  feeds. 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds. 
Panting  yn\h  hope,  he  tries  the  furrowed  grounds  ; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray. 
Couched  close  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey  : 
Secure  they  trust  th'  unfaithful  field  beset, 
Till  hoA''ring  o'er  them  sweeps  the  swelling  net. 
Thus  (if  small  things  we  may  with  great  compare) 
"When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war. 
Some  thoughtless  to^Aai,  with  ease  and  plenty  blest, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  closing  lines  invest ; 
Sudden  they  seize  th'  amazed,  defenceless  prize, 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 

See  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  moimts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 
Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  Avound, 
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'  His  second  hope  was  Kichard,  his 
pecond  son,  gorud  bj'  a  stag  in  the  New 
Forefft. 

^  Eufus  was  accidentally  i»lain  in  the 
New  Forest,  which  his  falhcr  had  so 
wickedly  formeci,  by  his  favourite  Sir 
Walter  'rj'n-cl.  The"  spot  where  he  fell 
is  now  marked  bj-  a  stone. 

•''  Originally : 
0  may  no  more  a  foreign  master's  nigc 
With  wrongs  \ci  legal,  eui'se  a  future 


Still  spread,  fair  Liberty,  thy  heav'nly 

wings, 
Breathe  plenty  on  the  field  and  fragrance 

on  the  springs. — Pope. 
*  Originally  : 

^Hien  yellow    autumn   summer's   neat 

succeeds. 
And  into  wine  the  purple  harvest  bleeds, 
The  partridge  feeding  in  the  new-shoiu 

fields, 
Both  Tf.orning  sports  ajid  evening  plcasurt 

yields. — I'vpc, 
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Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beat^  the  ground. 

Ah  !  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes, 

His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 

The  vivid  green  his  sliining  plumes  unfold, 

His  painted  -wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ? 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arctnrus  clouds  the  sky,' 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny.  120 

To  plains  with  well-breathed  beagles  we  repair, 
And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare  : 
(Beasts,  urged  by  lis,  their  fellow-beasts  pursue, 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo). 
With  slaughtering  guns  th'  unwearied  fowler  r()^•('^, 
When  frosts  have  whitened  all  the  naked  groves  ; 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade. 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye  ;- 
Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky  :  iso 

Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath, 
The  clam'rous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death  : 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  notes  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quiv'ring  shade, 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead, 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  : 
With  looks  iinmoved,  he  liopes  the  scaly  breed, 
And  eyes  the  dancing  coi'k,  and  bending  I'ecd.  140 

Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply. 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye. 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  rolled, 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropped  with  gold. 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains. 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car  ;'* 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war. 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  sxirround. 


'  Originally  thus : 
^'licn  lioary  wiuter  clotlics  the  years  in 

white, 
The  woods  and  fields  to  ploasiug  toilci 

invite. — rope. 

•  The  fowler  lifts  bis  levelled  tube  on 
high.— i'o^^e. 


*  Originally  thus : 
But  when  bright  Phoebus  from  the  Twins 

invites 
Our  active  genius  to  more  free  delights, 
Witli  springing  day  we  range  the  lawns 

around, — Foj^e, 

u  2 
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Rouse  tlic  fleet  liart,  and  cheer  tlie  opening  lioiiud.  150 

T!i'  impatient  courser  pants  in  ev'ry  vein, 

And,  pawing,  seems  to  beat  tlie  distant  ]:ilai,n. 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  apj^ear  ab-eady  crossAd, 

And  ere  lie  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 

See  the  bold  youth  strain  v;p  the  threat'ning  steep, 

Rush  through  the  thickets,  down  the  valleys  sweep,  i 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed,  f 

And  earth  roUs  back  beneath  the  flying  steed.  ,  | 

Let  old  Arcadia  boast  her  amj^le  plain, 

Th'  inunortal  hmitress,  and  her  virgin  ti-ain  ; '  \% 

Nor  envy,  Windsor  !   since  thy  shades  have  seen 

As  liright  a  goddess,  and  as  chaste  a  queen  ;'- 

Whose  care,  like  hers,  protects  the  sylvan  rei.^n, 

The  earth's  fair  light,  and  empress  of  the  main. 

Here  too,  'tis  svuig,  of  old  Diana  strayed. 
And  Cyntlius'  top  forsook  for  Windsor  shade  : 

Here  w^as  she  seen  o'er  airy  wastes  to  rove, 

Seek  the  clear  spring,  or  haunt  the  patliless  gro\e  ; 

Here  armed  with  silver  bows,  in  early  dawn. 

Her  busldned  virgins  traced  the  dewy  lawn.  no 

Above  the  rest  a  riuval  nymph  was  famed, 

Thy  ofl'spring,  Thames  !  the  fair  Lodona  named  ; 

(L(xlona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast. 

The  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  smgs  shall  la-t). 

Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  nymph  be  known, 

But  by  the  crescent  and  the  golden  zone. 

She  scorned  the  praise  of  beauty,  and  the  care  ; 

A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair ; 

A  painted  quiver  on  her  shoulder  sounds. 

And  with  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  wounds.  180 

It  chanced,  as  eager  of  the  cliace,  the  maid 

Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  Kmits  strayed. 

Pan  saw  and  loved,  and,  burning  with  desire, 

Pm'sued  her  flight,  her  flight  increased  his  fire. 

Not  half  so  sM'ift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 

When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky  ; 

Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves. 

When  through  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling  doves, 

As  from  the  god  she  flew  with  furious  pace, 

Or  as  the  god,  more  furious,  urged  the  chase.  iwi 


llianu.  '  Queen  Anue,  ^vho  wus  Ibml  of  liuiilinj] 
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Now  fainting,  sinking,  pale,  the  nynipli  appears  ; 

Now  close  behind,  liis  sounding  steps  slie  hears ; 

And  now  his  shadow  reached  her  as  she  run, 

His  shadow  lengtliened  by  the  setting  sun  ; 

And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  air. 

Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting  hair. 

In  vain  on  Father  Thames  she  calls  for  aid, 

Nor  could  Diana  help  her  injured  maid. 

Faint,  breathless,  thus  she  prayed,  nor  prayed  in  vain  ; 

"Ah,  CyntMa  !  all — though  banished  from  thy  train,         2(tc 

Let  me,  0  let  me,  to  the  shades  repair. 

My  native  shades — there  weep,  and  munnur  tliere." 

She  said,  and  melting  as  in  tears  she  lay, 

In  a  soft,  silver  stream  dissolved  away. 

The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps. 

For  ever  murmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps  ; 

Still  bears  the  name^  the  hapless  virgin  bore. 

And  bathes  the  forest  where  she  ranged  before, 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves. 

And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves.  2l0 

Oft  in  her  glass "  the  musing  shepherd  spies 

The  headlong  mountains  and  the  downward  skies. 

The  wat'ry  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 

And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods  ; 

In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen, 

And  floating  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green. 

Through  the  fair  scene  roll  slow  the  Hng'ring  streams, 

Then  foaming  pour  along,  and  rush  into  the  Thames, 

Thou,  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods  ! 
With  joyful  pride  survey'st  our  lofty  woods  ;  220 

Where  toVring  oaks  their  growing  honours  reai'. 
And  future  navies  on  thy  shores  appear. 
Not  Neptuiie's  self  from  all  his  streams  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives. 
No  seas  so  rich,  so  gay  no  l)anks  appear, 
No  lake  so  gentle,  and  no  spring  so  clear. 
Nor  Po  so  swells  the  fabling  poet's  lays, 
While  led  along  the  skies  his  current  strays, 
As  thine,  which  visits  Windsor's  famed  abodes, 
To  "race  the  mansicm  of  onr  eaithlv  gi~ids  :  230 


■  Tho  river  Loddon. — Pope. 

•  Those  six  Unua  wun;  luiacil  (ifter  the  first  writing  of  this  poem.— 7W?. 
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Xor  all  Ills  stars  above  a  lustre  show, 
Like  the  bright  beauties  on  thy  banks  below, 
Where  Jove,  subdued  by  mortal  passion  still. 
Might  change  Olympus  for  a  nobler  hilL 

Happy  the  man^  whom  this  bright  court  approves. 
His  sovereign  favom-s,  and  his  country  loves  :* 
Happy  next  him,  who  to  these  shades  retires, 
'Whom  nature  charms,  and  whom  the  muse  inspires : 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please, 
Successive  study,  exercise,  and  ease.  24B 

He  gathers  health  from  herbs  the  forest  yields, 
And  of  their  fragrant  physic  sj)oils  the  fields  : 
With  chemic  arts  exalts  the  min'ral  poVrs, 
And  di-aws  the  aromatic  souls  of  floVrs  : 
Now  marks  the  course  of  rolling  orbs  on  high  ; 
O'er  figured  worlds  now  travels  ^viib.  his  eye  ; 
Of  ancient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store, 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er : 
Or  wand'ring  thoughtful  in  the  silent  wood, 
Attends  the  duties  of  the  wise  and  good,  250 

T'  obser\^e  a  mean,  be  to  himself  a  friend, 
To  follow  nature,  and  regard  his  end. 
Or  looks  on  heaVn  with  more  than  mortal  eyes. 
Bids  his  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies, 
Amid  her  kindred  stars  familiar  roam. 
Survey  the  region,  and  confess  her  home  ! 
Such  was  the  life  great  Scipio  once  admired, 
Thus  Atticus,  and  Trumbull,  thus  retired. 

Ye  sacred  Nine  !  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
"Whose  raj)tures  fire  me,  and  whose  Aosions  bless,  260 

Bear  me,  0  bear  me  to  sequestered  scenes, 
The  boVry  mazes,  and  surrormding  greens  : 
To  Thames's  banks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill, 
Or  where  ye  Pluses  sport  on  Cooper's  Hill.'* 
(On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow. 
While  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  Thames  shall  flow.) 
I  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  rove, 

'  Originally  :  :  But  far  more  blest,  who  study  joins  with 

Happy  the  man   who    to   these   shades  ''''**^-      "ope. 

retires,  I      *  Lord  Lausdowne. 

But  doubly  happy  if  tlie  Jluse  inspires!  ■'  Cooper's  Hill  is   near  Egham   and 

Blest  whom  tlie  sweets  of  homefelt  quiet    Pamnymede.     Sir  John  Denham  \vTote  g 

pjruse  ;  poem  on  it. 
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I  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove  : 

Led  by  the  sound,  I  roam  from  shade  to  shade, 

r>y  god-like  poets  venerable  made  :  270 

Here  his  tlrst  lays  majestic  Denham  sung  ;' 

There  the  last  nimibers  flowed  from  Co\vie/s  tongue.'*' 

Oh  early  lost  !  what  tears  the  liver  shed, 

When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led  ! 

His  drooping  swans  on  eVry  note  expii'e, 

And  on  his  Avillows  hmig  each  muse's  lyre. 

Since  fate  relentless  stopped  their  heav'nly  voice, 
No  more  the  forests  ring,  or  groves  rejoice  ; 
"Who  now  shall  charm  the  shades  where  Cowley  stnmg 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung  1  280 

But  hark  !  the  groves  rejoice,  the  forest  rings  ! 
Are  these  revived  ?  or  is  it  Granville  sings  1 
'Tis  yours,  my  lord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats, 
And  call  the  muses  to  their  ancient  seats ; 
To  paint  anew  the  flowery  sylvan  scenes, 
To  crown  the  forests  with  immortal  greens, 
Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise, 
And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies  ; 
To  sing  those  honours  you  deserve  to  wear, 
And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star  !^  290 

Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  sacred  rage,* 
Surrey,  the  Granville  of  a  former  age  : 
Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance, 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance : 
In  the  same  shades  the  Ctipids  tuned  his  lyre, 
To  the  same  notes  of  love,  and  soft  desire  : 


'  Sir  John  Denham  was  praised  as  a 
poetby  Dryden  also.  He  wrote  "  Cooper's 
Hill."  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  where 
liis  father  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  was  brought  very  young  to 
England,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  died  16G8. 

'  Mr.  Cowley  died  at  Chertsey,  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,  and  was  from  thence 
conveyed  to  Westminster. — Pope. 

'  All  the  lines  that  follow  were  not 
added  to  the  poem  till  the  next  year,  1710. 
What  immediately  followed  "this,  and 
made  the  conclusion,  were  these — 
My  humble  muse  in  unambitious 
strains. 

Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flow' i-y 
plains ; 


Where  I  obscurely  pass  my  careless 

days, 
Pleased  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty 

praise. 
Enough  for  me  that  to  the  list'ning 

swains 
First  in  these  fields  I  sang-  the  sylvau 
strains. — Pope. 

The  "  silver  star  "  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Star  of  the  Garter. 

*  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Sun-ey,  one 
of  the  first  refiners  of  the  Eugiisli  lan- 
guage ;  famous  in  the  time  of  Henry 
V'lll.  for  his  sonnets,  the  scene  of  many 
of  which  is  laid  at  Windsor. — Pope. 

Surrey  was  beheaded  by  the  tyraut 
Henry's  command,  1547, 
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Fair  Geraldine,  briglit  object  of  liis  vow,^ 
Then  filled  the  groves,  as  heaVnly  Mira  now." 

Oh  woiildst  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor  bore, 
^Miat  kings  first  breathed  upon  her  winding  shore,  300 

Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  adored  remains 
In  weeping  vaivlts  her  hallowed  earth  contains  ! 
With  Edward's  acts  ^  adorn  the  shining  page, 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  through  every  age, 
Draw  monarchs  chained,^  and  Crecy's  glorious  field, 
The  lilies  blazing  on  the  regal  shield  : 
Then,  from  her  roofs  when  Verrio's  colours  fall," 
And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall. 
Still  in  thy  song  should  vanquished  France  appear. 
And  bleed  for  ever  imder  Britain's  spear.  3io 

Let  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henrj^  moum,^ 
And  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn. 
Here  o'er  the  martyr-king  the  marble  weeps, 
And,  fast  beside  him,  once-feared  Edward  sleeps  :' 
Whom  not  th'  extended  Allnon  could  contain, 
From  old  Beleriiun^  to  the  northern  main. 
The  grave  unites  ;  where  eVn  the  great  find  rest. 
And  blended  lie  th'  oppressor  and  th'  opprest  ! 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  knowni^ 
(Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscribed  the  stone),  S9e 

Oh  fact  accursed  !  what  tears  has  Albion  shed. 
Heavens,  what  new  woimds  !  and  how  her  old  have  bled  ! 
She  saw  her  sons  mth  purple  deaths  expire. 
Her  sacred  domes  involved  in  rolUng  fire,'" 
A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wars. 
Inglorious  triimiphs  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  length  great  Aima  said — "  Let  discord  cease  !  " 
She  said,  the  world  obeyed,  and  all  was  peace  ! 

In  that  blest  moment  from  his  oozy  bed 
Old  Father  Thames  advanced  his  rev'rend  head.  380 

His  tresses  dropped  with  dews,  and  o'er  the  stream" 


*  "Fair  Geraldine,"  the  beloved  of 
Suirey,  was  a  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitz- 
gerald, Earl  of  Ivildare. 

^  "Miia"  was  the  Countess  of  New- 
burgh,  the  ladv  of  whom  Granville  sang. 
s  Edward  III. 

*  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
John,  King  of  France. 

•"  Yerrio,  a  celebrated  Xoapolitau  artist 
and  decorator  of  ceilings,  staircases,  &c. 


«  Henry  YI.  "  Edward  IV. 

8  Old  lielcrium  is  that  part  of  Corn- 
wall called  the  Land's  End.  It  was  so 
named  from  liellerus,  a  Cornish  giant. 

'  Charles  I.  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  vault  of  Henry 

m;ii. 

'"  The  gi-eat  plague  and  fire  of  London. 
"  Between  verse  330  and  331  originally 
stood  these  lines : 
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His  shining  horns  diflfusecl  a  golden  gleam  : 
Graved  on  his  urn  appeared  the  moon,  that  guides 
His  swelling  waters  and  alternate  tides  ; 
The  figured  streams  in  waves  of  silver  rolled, 
And  on  their  banks  Augusta^  rose  in  gold. 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood, 
"Who  swell  with  ti'ibutary  ums  his  flood  ; 
First  the  famed  authors  of  his  ancient  name, 
The  winding  Isis,  and  the  fruitful  Thame  : 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned  ; 
The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crowned  ; 
Cole,  whose  dark  streams  his  flowery  islands  la^L-  ; 
End  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave  : 
The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis"  appears ; 
The  gulfy  Lee  his  sedgy  tresses  rears ; 
And  sullen  Mole,^  that  hides  his  diving  flood  ; 
And  silent  Darent,  stained  with  Danish  blood. 

High  in  the  midst,  upon  his  urn  reclined 
(His  sea-green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind), 
The  god  appeared :  he  turned  his  azure  eyes 
\\'Tiere  Windsor  domes  and  pompous  turrets  rise  ; 
Then  bowed  and  spoke  ;  the  winds  forget  to  roar. 
And  the  hushed  waves  glide  softly  to  the  shore. 

"  Hail,  sacred  peace  !  hail,  long-expected  days, 
That  Thames's  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise  ! 
Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold. 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold, 
From  heaVn  itself  though  sevenfold  Nilus  flows  ^ 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows  ; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  muse's  themes. 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 
Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine. 
And  groves  of  lances  "litter  on  the  Rhine, 
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From  shore  to  shore  exulting  shouts  he 
heard, 

0  er  all  his  banks  a  lambent  light  ap- 
peared. 

With  sparkling  flames  heav'n's  glowing 
concave  shone, 

Fictitious  stars  and  glories  not  her  own. 

lie  saw,  and  gently  rose  above  tlie  stream. 

His  slmiing  horns  dift'used  a  gulden 
gleam ; 

With  pearl  and  gold  his  tow'ring  front 
was  drest, 


The  tributes  of  the  distant  East  and  West, 
— Fope. 

'  London — a  Roman  name  for  it. 

^  The  Wandle. 

^  The  Jlole  sometimes  entirely  disap- 
pears between  Burford  Bridge  and  Thorn- 
croft  Bridge. 

^  Homer  calls  the  Nile  (whose  source 
was  so  long  unknown)  a  river  tliat  lulls 
from  Jupiter  or  heaveu. 
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Let  barb'rous  Ganges  arm.  a  ser\'ile  train ; 

Be  luiiie  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign. 

No  more  my  sons  shall  dye  ■\vith  British  blood 

Red  Iber's  sands,  or  Ister's  foaming  flood  : ' 

Safe  on  my  shore  each  imjnolested  swain 

Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain ;  37» 

The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 

Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chase  ; 

The  trumpet  sleep,  while  cheerful  horns  are  blo^\^l, 

And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 

Behold  !  th'  ascending  villas  on  my  side 

Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide. 

Behold  !  Augusta's  glittering  spires  increase, 

And  temples  rise,"  the  beauteous  works  of  peace. 

I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 

Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend  !  SM 

There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom, 

The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come  ; 

There  kiags  shall  sue,  and  suppliant  states  be  seen 

Once  more  to  bend  before  a  British  queen. 

"  Thy  trees,  fair  Windsor  !  now  shall  leave  their  woods, 
And  half  thy  forests  rush  into  thy  floods, 
Bear  Britaia's  thunder,  and  her  cross  ^  display, 
To  the  bright  regions  of  the  rising  day  ; 
Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll, 
T\rhere  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  frozen  pole  :  890 

Or  under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails, 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales  ! 
For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow. 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow, 
The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  infold, 
And  Phffibus  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  gold. 
The  time  shaU  come,  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind, 
Unbounded  Thames  ■*  shall  flow  for  all  mankind, 
"Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide. 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  di\dde.  400 

Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold, 
And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
Then  ships  of  uncouth  foim  shall  stem  the  tide, 

*  lie    alludes   to   General   Stanhope's  |      *  St.  Georg-e's  Cross, 
campaign  on  the  Ebro,  and  ths  Duke  of       *  A  wish  that  Loudoo  may  be  made  a 
Wellington's  on  the  Danube.  free  port  — Tope, 

'  The  fifty  new  churches. — Pope,  I 
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Aiul  featliered  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side, 

And  naked  youths  and  painted  chiefs  admire 

Our  speech,  our  colour,  and  our  strange  attire. 

0  stretch  tiiy  reign,  fair  Peace  !  from  shore  to  sluirc, 

Till  conquest  cease,  and  slavery  be  no  more  ; 

Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 

Keap  their  own  fnuts,  and  woo  theii-  sable  loves,  410 

Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kings  behold, 

And  other  Mexieos  be  roofed  with  gold. 

Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell, 

In  brazen  bonds  shall  barb'rous  Discord  dwell ; 

Gigantic  Pride,  pale  Terror,  gloomy  Care, 

And  mad  Ambition,  shall  attend  her  there  : 

There  purple  Vengeance  bathed  in  gore  retires, 

Her  Aveapons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  fires  : 

There  hateful  Envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 

And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel :  420 

There  Faction  roar,  Rebellion  bite  her  chain, 

And  gasping  Furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain." 

Here  cease  thy  flight,  nor  with  tmhallowed  lays 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albio:i's  golden  days  : 
The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  recite, 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  opening  fate  to  light. 
My  hmnble  muse,  in  unambitious  strains, 
Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flowery  plains, 
Where  Peace  descending  bids  her  olives  spring, 
And  scatters  blessings  from  her  dove-like  wing.  430 

Ev'n  I  more  sweetly  pass  my  careless  days, 
Pleased  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty  praise  ; 
Enough  for  me,  that  to  the  listening  swains 
First  in  these  fields  I  sung  the  sylvan  strains. 
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1717. 

ARGUMENT. 

Abelard  and  Elofeajoiirished  in  the  twelfth  century;  they  were  two  of  the  most 
"diBtinguished  persons  of  their  age  in  gaming  and  beauty,  but  for  nothing  more 
famous  than  for  their  unfortunate  passion.  After  a  Ion*:  course  of  calamities, 
they  retired  each  to  a  several  convent,  and  consecrated  the  remainder  of  their 
days  to  religion.  It  was  many  years  after  this  separation,  that  a  letter  of 
ilbelard's  to  a  friend,  ^A'hich  contained  the  history  of  his  misfortune,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Eloisa.  This  awakening  all  her  tenderness,  occasioned  those  cele- 
brated letters  (out  of  which  the  following  is  partly  extracted)  which  gives  so 
lirely  a  picture  of  the  struggles  of  grace  and  nature,  vii'tue  and  passion. 


In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav'nly-pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholj^  reigns, 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ] 
"\Vhj^£ove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  ] 
Why  feels~my  heart  Tts'Iong-forgotteirheatl      " 
Yet,  yet  I  love ! — From  Abelard  it  came," 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

DearJiitaLoama.!  rest  ever  imrevealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed  : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where  mixed  Avith  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies  : 
0  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  ntime  appears 
Already  -wiitten — wash  it  out,  my  tears  !     " 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays. 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  lier  hand  obeys. 

Eelentless  walls  !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  A'oluntary  pains  : 
Ye  rugged  rocks  !  whicli  holy  knees  liavc  Avorn  ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  Avith  horrid  thom  ! 
Shrines  !  Avhere  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep, 


20 


'  Tliis  poem  is  generally  ])laced  amidst 
the  imitations ;  but  it  has,  wo  thinlc, 
origiuality  enough  of  its  own  to  deserve 


a  foremost  jdacc  in  Pope's  works. 

*  She  is  supposed  to  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Abelard  to  a  friend. 
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And  pitying  saints,  -whose  statues  leam  to  weep ! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  gi'OAra, 
/       I  have  not  yet  forgot  myseK  to  stone. 

All  is  not  Heaven's  while  Ahelard  has  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Xor  pray'rs  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain, 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-knoMTi  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh  name  for  ever  sad  !  for  ever  dear  ! 

/    Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear. 
I  tremble  too,  M'here'er  my  own  I  find, 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow. 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  woe  : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  my  liloom, 
LostjiL  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  ! 
There  stem  religion  quenched  th'  unwilling  fl;ime, 
There  died  the  best  of  passions^  love  and  fame. 

Z'  ^^et  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 

/     Griefs  t^  thy  gnels,  antL  eclio"  sighs  to  thine. 

/       Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  poVr  away  ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  1 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  sjuirc, 
Love  but  demands  Avhat  else  were  shed  in  pray'r ; 

\     No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  purstie  ;    / 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  dp. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad'telief ; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all^hy  grief. 
Heav'n  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aiil, 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  lo^'e  inspires, 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 
The  A'irgin's  -wish  Avithout  her  fears  impart, 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heait, 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  Avaft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Thou  knowest  hoAV  guiltless  first  I  met  thy  flame, 
When  loves  approached  me  under  friendship's  name  ; 
My  fancy  formed  thee  of  angelic  kind, 
Some  emanation  of  th'  all-beauteous  Mind. 
Those  smiling  eyes,  attemp'ring  e\^ry  ray, 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  Mitli  celestial  day. 
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.Guiltless^  I  gazed  ;  heav'n  listened  while  you  sung  ; 
'And  trutjig  divine^ came  mended  from  that  tongue. 
From  lips  like  those,  what  precept  failed  to  move  ? 
Too  soon  they  taught  me  'twas  no  sin  to  love  : 
Back  through  the  paths  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran, 
Nor  wished  an  angel  whom  I  loved  a  man.  70 

,  Dim  and  remote  the  joys  of  saints  I  see  ; 
Nor  envj^  them  that  heav'n  I  lose  for  thee. 

How  oft,  when  pressed  to  marriage,  have  I  said, 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  wliich  love  has  made  ? 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  hmnan  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame  ; 
Before  true  passion  all  those  views  remove. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour  !  what  are  you  to  Love  1  80 

The  jealous  god,  when  we  profane  his  fires. 
Those  restless  passions  in  revenge  inspires. 
And  bids  them  make  mistaken  mortals  groan, 
Who  seek  in  love  for  aught  but  love  alone. 
Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  master  fall, 
Himself,  his  throne,  his  world,  I'd  scorn  them  all  : 
Not  Caesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No,  ijiake  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love  ; 
I    If  there  be  yet  another  name  more  free. 
More  fond  than  mistress,  make  me  that  to  thee  !  90 

OhXiiappy  state  !  when  souls  each  other  draw, 
'  When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law  : 
All  then  is  full,  jDossessing  and  possessed, 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast  : 
1  Ev'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 
\  And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart, 
\  This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there  be) 
And  once  the  lot  of  Abelard  and  me. 

Alas,  how  changed  !  what  sudden  hoiTors  rise  ! 
A  naked  lover  bound  and  bleeding  lies  !  ]00 

Where,  where  was  Eloise  ?  her  voice,  her  hand. 
Her  poniard,  had  opposed  the  dire  command. 
Barbarian,  stay  !  that  bloody  stroke  restrain ; 
The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the  pain. 
I  can  no  more ;  by  shame,  by  rage  suppressed, 
Let  tears,  and  burning  blushes  speak  the  rest. 

Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day, 
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Wlien  victims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment  fell. 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell  1  no 

As  "rtdth  cold  lips  I  kissed  tlie  sacred  veil, 
The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps  grew  pale  . 
HeaVn  scarce  believed  the  conquest  it  sm-veyed, 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  I  made. 
Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
Not  on  the  cross  my  eyes  were  fixed,  but  you  : 
Not  grace,  or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call. 
And  if  I  lose  thy  luve,  I  lose  my  all. 
Come  !  with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relieve  my  woe  ; 
Those  still  at  least  are  left  thee  to  bestow.  IW 

Still  on  that  breast  enamoured  let  me  lie, 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye, 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  pressed  ; 
Give  all  thou  canst — and  let  me  dream  the  rest.  j 

Ah,  noLJns-tructjne  other  joysjtojgrize,  i 

With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes,  I 

Full  in  ni}^  xiaw  set  all  tlie  bright  abode,  i 

And  make  my  soul  cj^uit  Abelard  for  God.  j 

Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care,  j 

Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  pray'r.  ISO    | 

From  the  fi\lse  world  in  early  youth  they  fled,  ] 

By  thee  to  mountains,  voids,  and  deserts  led.  i 

You  raised  these  hallowed  walls ;  ^  the  desert  smiled, 
And  jjaradise  was  ojDened  in  the  "wild.  i 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores  I 

Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors  ;  '• 

No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  giv'n,  I 

Here  bribed  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaVn  :  y  j 

But  such  plaiu  roofs  as  piety  could  raise,  ! 

And  only  vocal  with  tlie  Maker's  praise.  140    j 

In  these  lone  walls  (their  days'  eternal  bound) 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  cro'wiied, 
"Where  a'n^ul  arches  make  a  noondaj"  night. 
And  the  dim  ^\indows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Thy  eyes  diflused  a  reconciling  ray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brightened  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  di\'ine  contentment  wears, 
'Tis  all  blanlv  sadness,  or  continual  tears. 

'  He  foundsd  the  monastery. — Fope. 
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See  hoAV  tlie  force  of  others'pray'i's  I  try, 

(O  pious  fraiurofjmrfbus  cTuinty  !)  150 

But  why  should  I  on  others'  pray'rs  depend  '{ 
Conre  thou,  my  ftxtlier,  brother,  husband,  friend  ! 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter  move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  ! 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 
The  grots  tliat  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 

The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze  ;  160 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long-sounding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose  : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  er'ry  flow'r,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
vAnd  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  170 

Yet  herej[ox..-evei-,-  ever  must  I  stay  ; 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey  ! 
Death,  only  death,  can  Ijreak  the  lasting  chain  : 
And  here,  ev'n  then,  shall  my  cold  dust  remain, 
Here  all  its  frailties,  all  its  flames  resign. 
And  wait  till  'tis  no  sin  to  mix  with  thine. 

Ah,  wretch  !  believed  the  spouse  of  God  in  vain, 
Confessed  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 
Assist  me,  heav'n  !  but^whence  arose  that  p^i'iiy'tl. 
Sprung  ItLfroBL^ifity,  or  froin  despair!  18C 

I  ought  to  giieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought ; 

I. mourn  the  lover  not  lament  the  fault ; 

I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view. 

Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new  ; 

Now  turned  to  heav'n,  I  weep  my  past  off"ence, 

Now  think  of  thee,  and  curse  my  innocence. 

Of  all  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 

'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget !  WO 

How^allJ  lose  the  sin,  yet_kee£_the_sens§, 

I  2 


Ev'n  here,  where  frozen  chastity  retires, 

Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires.  r 
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1  And  love  tlie  offender,  yet  detest  th'  offence  ? 

I  How  the  dear  oliject  from  the  crime  remove, 

i  Or  how  distinguish  penitence  from  love  1 

\  Uneqnal  task  !  a  passion  to  resign, 

i  For  hearts  so  touched,  so  pierced,  so  lost  as  mine. 

Ere  such  a  soul  regains  its  peaceful  slate, 

How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate  ! 

How  often  liope,  despair',  resent,  regret, 

Conceal,  disdain, — do  all  things  but  forget,  200 

But  let  heav'n  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fired  ; 

Not  touched,  but  rapt  ;  not  wakened,  but  inspired  ! 

Oh,  come  !  oh,  teach  me  nature  to  subdue, 
\    Eenoimce  my  love,  my  life,  myself — and  you. 
\  Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  lie 
\Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

How  happy  is  thejblameless  Vestal's  lot ! 

The  world  Torgetting,  by  the  world  forgot  : 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  .spotless  mind  ! 

Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned  ;  210 

Labour  and  rest,  that  er[ual  periods  keep  ; 

*'  Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep  ;"* 

Desires  composed,  afl'ections  ever  even  ; 

Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heav'n. 

Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams. 

And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dream,^. 

For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 

And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes, 

For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  riug, 
1     For  her  white  virgins  hjanenseals  sing,  220 

To  sounds  of  hea^''nly  harps  she  dies  away, 

And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ, 

Far  other  raptm-es,  of  imholy  joy  ; 

When  at  the  close  of  each  sad,  sor^o^\ing  day. 

Fancy  restores  what  vengeance  snatched  away. 

Tlien  conscience  sleeps,  and  leaving  nature  free. 

All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 

Oh  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night ; 

JIow  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight !  2S0 

Provoking  dc-emons  all  restraint  remove, 

And  stir  within  me  ev'ry  source  of  love. 

I  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o'er  all  thy  charms, 

*  Taken  from  Crashaw. — Fope. 
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And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  urm^. 

I  wake  : — no  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view, 

The  phantom  flies  me,  as  imkind  as  you. 

I  call  aloud  ;  it  hears  not  what  I  say  : 

I  stretch  my  empty  arms  ;  it  glides  away. 

To  dream  once  more  I  close  my  willing  eyes  ; 

Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise  !  210 

Alas,  no  more !  methinks  we  wand'ring  go 

Through  drearj^  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe, 

Where  round  some  mould'ring  tower  pale  ivy  creeps, 

And  low-browed  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps. 

Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  skies  ; 

Clouds  interiDose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise. 

I  sluiek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  prospect  find, 

And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  behind. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain  ;  250 

ThyJife_a_long  dead  calm  of  fixed  repose  ; 
No  pulse  tha^ 'riots,  and"^no  blood  that  glows. 
Still  as  the  sea,  ere  "winds  were  taught  to  blow, 
Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  v/aters  flow  ; 
Soft  as  the  slmnbers  of  a  saint  forgiven. 
And  mild  as  op'ning  gleams  of  promised  heav'n. 

Come,  Abelard  !  for  what  hast  thou  to  dread  1 
The  torch  of  Venus  bums  not  for  the  dead. 
Nature  stands  checked  ;  religioij_disapproves  ; 
^ven  thou  art  cold — -yet  Eloisa  loves.  260 

*  Ah,  hopejess^lasting  flames  !  lilce  those  that  burn 
To  liglit  the  dead,  amPwarm  th'  unfruitful  urn. 

What_scenes  appjear  where'er  I  tumjny  view  1 
(  The  dear  ideas',  where  I  fly,  pursue, 
Rise  in  tlie  grove,  before  the  altar  rise. 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee, 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me, 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  ev'ry  hynm  to  hear. 

With  ev'ry  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear.  J**© 

Wlicn  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll, 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight : 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned, 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 
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While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
iCind,  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye, 
While  i^raying,  trembling,  in  the  dust  I  roll, 
And  dawning  grace  is  op'ning  on  my  soul  :  280 

Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou  art ! 
Oppose  thyself  to  heaVn  ;,  dispute  my  heart ; 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies  ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  pray'rs  ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode  ; 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  ! 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole  ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us  !  and  Avhole  oceans  roll !  290 

Ah,  come  not,  ■mite  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign  ; 
Foi:get,  renounce  me,  hate  whatej^T_was_miiie. 
Fair  eyes,  andTTeiiipfihg^looks  (which  yet  I  view  1) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu  ! 
Oh  grace  serene  !  oh  virtue  heav'nly  fair  ! 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  ! 
Fresh  blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky  ! 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality !  300 

Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest ; 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  Avind  methinks  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  Avatched  the  dying  lamps  aromid, 
From^  yonder  shrine  I  ieard  a  hollow  sound. 
"  Come,  sister,  come  !  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away  !  sio 

Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  Avept,  and  prayed, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid  : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep, 
Even  superstition  loses  every  fear  : 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here." 

I  come,  I  come  !  j^repare  your  roseate  bow'rs, 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-bloomiiig  tlow'rs. 
Thither,  Avhere  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
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Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow  320 

Thou,  Abelard  !  the  last  sad  office  pay, 

And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day  : 

See,  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 

Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul  ! 

Ah  no — in  sacred  vestments  mayest  thou  stand, 

The  hallowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand. 

Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye. 

Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 

Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see  ! 

It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me.  330 

See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly  ! 

See  the  last  sj)arkle  languish  in  my  eye  ! 

Till  ev'ry  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er ; 

And  even  my  Abelard  be  loved  no  more. 

0  death  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 

What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Then,  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy, 
(That  cause  of  aU  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy) 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  roimd,  840 

From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine, 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine. 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name,' 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  ! 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er, 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more  ; 
If  ever  chance  two  wand'ring  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs, 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads, 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds  ;  350 

Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
"  Oh,  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  !  " 
From  the  full  choir  when  loud  hosannas  rise. 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Aniid  that  scene  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie, 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heav'n, 
One  human  tear  shall  drop  and  be  forgiv'n. 
And  sure,  if  fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 


•  Abelard  and  Eloisa  were  iuferrcd  in  |  lie  died  in  the  year  1142,  she  in  1163.— 
e  same  grave,  or  in  m 
ing,  in  the  monastery 


the  same  grave,  or  in  monuments  adjoin-    Fope 
he  monastery  of  the  raraclpte :  1 
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In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine, 
Condenmed  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more  ; 
Such  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long,  so  well  ; 
Let  him  our  sad,  our  tender  story  tell  I 
The  well-sung  woes  will  soothe  my  pensive  gliost  ; 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  must. 
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1727. 

The  "Dunciad"  was  published  first  in  Dublin  with  a  humoroua  frontispiece 
representing  an  ass  laden  with  books.  This  was  succeeded  by  another  edition,  also 
printed  in  Dublin,  witli  an  owl,  &c.  Its  being  published  in  DubHn  was  probably  a 
contrivance  between  Swift  and  Pope. 

Pompous  notes  under  the  assumed  characters  of  various  authors  were  added. 
Most  of  these  were  written  by  Arbuthnot.  Pope  writes  thus  to  Swift  on  the 
subject : — 

"  The  '  Dunciad'  is  going  to  be  printed  with  all  pomp  with  the  inscription  which 
makes  me  proudest  (to  Swift).  It  will  be  attended  with  Proeme,  Prolegomena, 
Testimonia  Scriptorum,  Index  Authorum  and  Notes  Variorum.  As  to  the  latter,  I 
dcsii-e  you  will  read  over  the  text  and  via/ce  a  few  in  any  way  you  Ulce  best ; 
whether  dry  raUlery  upon  the  stylo  and  way  of  commentary  of  trivial  critics ;  or 
humorous  upon  the  authors  of  the  poem ;  or  historical  of  persons,  places,  times,  or 
explanatory,  or  collecting  the  parallel  passages  of  the  ancients." 

These  curious  notes  were  thought  by  many  people  at  the  time  to  have  been 
Avritten  in  earnest.  Some  few  of  them  have  been  omitted  in  tliis  edition.  A  P. 
will  be  put  to  all  those  retained.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Publisher,"  and  "  Martinus  Scriblerus — his  Prolegomena  and  Illustrations  to  the 
'Dunciad,'  Testimonies  of  Authors,  Hypercritics  of  Aristarchus,"  &c.,  &c. 


PREFACE 

PEEFIXED   TO   THE   FIVE   FIRST   EDITIONS    OF    TUE   DUNCIAD. 

THE    PUBLISHER'    TO   THE    EEADEE. 

It  wiU  be  found  a  true  observation,  though  somewhat  surprising, 
that  when  any  scandal  is  vented  against  a  man  of  the  highest  dis- 


'  Who  he  was  is  uncertain ;  but  Ed- 
ward Ward  tells  us,  in  his  preface  to 
"Durgcn,"  "that  most  judges  are  of 
opini(m  this  preface  is  not  of  English  ex- 
traction, but  Hibernian,"  &c.  He  means 
it  was  written  by  Dr.  Swift,  who,  whether 
publisher  or  not,  may  be  said  in  a  sort  to 
be  author  of  the  poem.  For  when  he, 
together  with  Mr.  Pope  (for  reasons  speci- 
fied in  the  preface  to  their  miscellanies) 
determined  to  own  the  most  trifling  pieces 
in  wliich  they  had  any  baud,  and  to  de- 
stroy all  that  remained  in  their  power ; 
the  first  sketch  of  this  po«5m  was  snatched 


from  the  fire  by  Dr.  Swift,  who  persuaded 
his  friend  to  proceed  in  it,  and  to  him  it 
was  therefore  inscribed.  But  the  occa- 
sion of  printing  it  was  as  follows  : — 

There  was  published  iu  those  mis- 
cellanies a  treatise  of  the  Bathos,  or  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  in  which  was  a 
cliapter,  where  the  species  of  bad  writers 
wei'c  ranged  in  classes,  and  initial  letter.^ 
of  names  prefixed,  for  the  most  part  at 
random.  But  such  was  the  number. of 
poets  eminent  in  that  art,  that  some  one 
or  other  took  every  letter  to  liimself .  All 
fell  into  80  violent  a  fury,  that  for  half  a 
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tinction  and  character,  either  in  the  state  or  m  liteiatiu-e,  the  public 
in  general  aflbrd  it  a  most  qniet  reception  ;  and  the  larger  part  accept 
>t  as  favourably  as  if  it  were  some  kindness  done  to  themselves : 
R'hereas,  if  a  known  scoundrel  or  blockhead  but  chance  to  be  touched 
jpon,  a  whole  legion  is  up  in  arms,  and  it  becomes  the  common  cause 
of  all  scribblers,  booksellers,  and  printers  whatsoever. 

Not  to  search  too  deeply  into  the  reason  hereof,  I  will  only  observe 
as  a  fact,  that  every  week  for  these  two  months  past,  the  tovra.  has 
been  j^ersecuted  with  j)amplilets,  advertisements,  letters,  and  weekly 
essays,  not  only  against  the  ^it  and  wiitings,  but  against  the  character 
and  person  of  Mr.  Pope.  And  that  of  all  those  men  who  have  received 
pleasure  from  his  works,  which  ])y  modest  comjiutation  may  be  about 
a  hundred  thousand^  in  these  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  (not 
to  mention  Jersey,  Guernsey,  the  Orcades,  those  in  the  new  world  and 
foreigners,  who  have  translated  him  into  their  languages),  of  all  this 
niunber  not  a  man  hath  stood  up  to  say  one  word  in  his  defence. 

The  only  exception  is  the  author  of  the  following  poem,^  who 
doubtless  had  either  a  better  insight  into  the  grounds  of  this  clamour, 
or  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Pope's  integrity,  joined  with  a  gi-eater 
personal  love  for  him,  than  any  other  of  his  niunerous  friends  and 
admirers. 

Farther,  that  he  was  in  liis  peculiar  intimacy,  appeal's  from  the 
knowledge  he  manifests  of  the  most  private  authors  of  all  the  anbny- 


year  or  move,  the  common  newspapers 
(in  most  of  whicli  they  had  some  pro- 
pert)",  as  being  hired  ■^^Titers)  were  filled 
with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and 
scurrilities  they  could  possibly  dcise ;  a 
liberty  no  ways  to  be  wondered  at  in 
those  people,  and  in  those  papers,  that 
for  many  years,  during  the  uncontrolled 
license  of  tiie  press,  had  aspersed  almost 
all  the  great  characters  of  the  age;  and 
this  with  impunity,  then-  own  persons 
and  names  being  utterly  secret  and  ob- 
scure. This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought 
that  he  had  now  some  opportunit}'  of 
doing  good,  by  detecting  and  dragging 
into  light  these  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind ;  since  to  invalidate  this  universal 
slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it. 
He  was  not  without  hopes,  that  \>\  mani- 
festing the  duluess  of  those  ■who  had  only 
malice  to  reconnuend  them;  either  the 
booksellers  would  not  find  their  account 
in  employing  them,  or  the  men  them- 
selves, when  discovered,  want  courage  to 
yiocced  in  so   unlawful  an  occupation. 


This  it  was  that  gave  bii'th  to  the  "  Dun- 
ciad;"  and  he  thought  it  a  happiness 
that,  by  the  late  flood  of  slander  on  him- 
self, he  had  acquired  such  a  ]ieculiar  right 
over  their  names  as  was  necessary  to  hia 
design.     P. 

^  It  is  surprising  with  what  stupidity 
this  preface,  which  is  almost  a  continued 
irony,  was  taken  by  those  authors.  All 
such'  passages  as  these  wcj'o  understood 
by  Curl,  Cook,  Gibber,  and  others,  to  be 
serious.  Hear  the  Laureate  (Letter  to 
ilr.  Pope,  p.  9): — "Though  I  grant  the 
'Dunciad'  a  better  poem  of  its  kind  than 
ever  was  writ ;  yet  when  I  read  it  Avitlj 
those  vain-glorious  encumbrances  of  notes 
aud  remarks  upon  it,  &c.,  it  is  amazing; 
that  you,  who  have  writ  with  suth 
masterly  spuit  upon  the  ruling  i)assion, 
should  be  so  blind  a  slave  to  your  own, 
as  not  to  see  how  far  a  low  avarice  of 
praise,"  &c.  (taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  notes  of  Scriblerus  and  others  were 
the  author's  own).     P. 

^  A  very  plain  irony,  speaking  of  ilr. 
Pope  himself.     P. 
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mous  pieces  against  him,  and  from  liis  having  in  this  poem  attacked  no 
iiiau  living,  wlio  had  not  liefore  printed,  or  published,  some  scandal 
"gainst  this  gentleman. 

How  I  came  possessed  of  it,  is  no  concern  to  the  reader ;  but  it 
would  have  been  a  wrong  to  him  had  I  detained  the  publication ;  since 
those  names  which  are  its  chief  ornaments  die  off  daily  so  fast,  as  must 
render  it  too  soon  unintelligible.  If  it  provoke  the  author  to  give  us 
a  more  perfect  edition,  I  have  my  end. 

Who  he  is  I  cannot  say,  and  (which  is  a  great  pity)  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  his  style  and  manner  of  writing,  which  can  dis- 
tinguish or  discover  him  :  for  if  it  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  of 
Mr.  Pope,  'tis  not  improbable  that  it  might  be  done  on  pui-pose,  mth 
a  view  to  have  it  pass  for  his.  But  by  the  frequency  of  his  allusions 
to  Virgil,  and  a  laljoured  (not  to  say  affected)  shortness  in  iniitatiou 
of  him,  I  should  think  him  more  an  admirer  of  the  Roman  poet  than 
of  the  Grecian,  and  in  that  not  of  the  same  taste  with  his  friend. 

I  have  been  well  informed,  that  this  work  was  the  labour  of  full  six 
years'  of  his  life,  and  that  he  wholly  retired  himself  froni  all  the 
avocations  and  pleasures  of  the  Avorld,  to  attend  diligently  to  its 
correction  and  perfection  ;  and  six  years  more  he  intended  to  bestow 
upon  it,  as  it  should  seem  by  this  verse  of  Statins,"  which  was  cited  at 
the  head  of  his  manuscript, — 

Oh  milu  bi-ssenos  multiun  vigilata  per  anuos, 
Duncia ! 

Hence  also  we  learn  the  true  title  of  the  poem ;  which  with  tiie 
same  certainty  as  we  call  that  of  Homer  the  Iliad,  of  Virgil  the  /Eneid, 
of  Camoens  the  LiLsiad,  we  may  pronounce,  could  have  been,  and  cau 
be  no  other  than 

THE    DUNCIAD. 

It  is  styled  heroic,  as  being  doubly  so  ;  not  only  with  respect  to  its 
nature,  which,  according  to  the  best  rules  of  the  ancients,  and  strictest 
ideas  of  the  nioderns,  is  critically  such  ;  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
heroical  disposition  and  high  courage  of  the  writer,  who  dared  to  stir 
up  such  a  formidable,  irritable,  and  implacable  race  of  mortals. 

There  may  arise  some  obscurity  in  chronology  from  the  names  in 
the  poem,  by  the  iirevitable  removal  of  some  authors,  and  insertion  of 
others,  in  their  niches.  For  ^whoever  will  consider  the  \mity  of  the 
whole  design  will  be  sensible,  that  the  poem  was  not  made  for  these 
authors,  but  these  authors  for  the  poem.      I  should  judge  that  they 

•  Of  course  an  ironical  statement. — Pope. 

'  It  was  actually  believed  at  the  time  that  this  verse  was  by  Statius. — Fope. 
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were  clapped  in  as  they  rose,  fresh  and  fresh,  and  changed  from  day  to 
day ;  in  like  manner  as  when  the  old  Loughs  wither,  we  thrust  new 
ones  into  a  chimney. 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  too  much  troubled  or  anxious,  if  he 
cannot  decipher  them ;  since  when  he  shall  have  foimd  them  out,  he 
will  probably  know  no  more  of  the  persons  than  before. 

Yet  we  judge  it  better  to  preserve  them  as  they  are,  than  to  change 
them  for  fictitious  names  ;  by  which  the  satire  woidd  only  be  multi- 
plied, and  appied  to  many  instead  of  one.  Had  the  hero,  for  instance, 
been  called  Codrus,  how  many  would  have  affirmed  him  to  have  been 
Mr.  T.,  Mr.  E.,  Sir  R.  B.,  &c.,  but  now  all  that  unjust  scandal  is  saved 
by  calling  him  by  a  name,  wliich  by  good  luck  happens  to  be  that  of  a 
real  person. 

BY   AUTHOEITY. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  in  us  vested  by  the  act  for  subjecting 
poets  to  the  power  of  a  licenser,  we  have  revised  this  piece  ;  where 
finding  the  style  and  appellation  of  king  to  have  been  given  to  a  certain 
pretender,  pseudo-poet,  or  phantom,  of  the  name  of  Tibbald ;  and 
apprehending  the  same  may  be  deemed  in  some  sort  a  reflection  on 
majesty,  or  at  least  an  insult  on  that  legal  authority  which  has 
bestowed  on  another  person  the  croAvn  of  poesy  :  "We  have  ordered  the 
said  pretender,  pseudo-poet,  or  phantom,  utterly  to  vanish  and  evapo- 
rate out  of  this  work  :  And  do  declare  the  said  throne  of  poesy  from 
henceforth  to  be  abdicated  and  vacant,  unless  duly  and  lawfully  sup- 
plied by  the  laureate  himself.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  no  other 
person  do  presume  to  fill  the  same.  OC.  Ch. 


THE    DUNCIAD. 

TO    DR.   JOiSTATHAN    SWIFT. 

BOOK    THE    FIRST. 

AEGUMENT. 


The  proposition,  the  invocation,  and  the  inscription.  Then  the  original  of  the 
great  empire  of  Dulness,  and  cause  of  the  continuance  thereof.  The  coUege  of 
the  goddess  in  the  city,  with  her  private  academy  for  poets  ia  particular  ;  the 
governors  of  it,  and  the  four  curdmal  virtues.  Then  the  poem  hastes  into  tlie 
midst  of  things,  presenting  her,  on  the  evening  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  da}-,  revolv- 
ing the  long  succession  of  her  sons,  and  the  glories  past  and  to  come.  She 
hxes  her  eye  on  Bays  to  be  the  instrument  of  that  great  event  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem.  He  is  described  pensive  among  his  books,  giNing  up  the 
cause,  and  appreheudiug  the  period  of  her  empire :     After  debating  whether  to 
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betake  himself  to  the  church,  or  to  gaming,  or  to  party-writing  he  raises  an 
altar  of  proper  books  and  (making  tirst  his  solemn  prayer  and  declaration) 
purposes  thereon  to  sacrifice  all  his  nnsucffssful  writings.  As  the  pile  is 
kindled,  the  goddess,  beholding  the  tiame  from  her  scat,  tiies  and  puts  it  out 
by  casting  upon  it  the  poem  of  "Thule."  iShe  forthwith  reve,als  herself  to 
hun,  transports  him  to  her  temple,  unfolds  her  arts,  and  initiator  him  into  her 
mysteries ;  then  announcing  the  death  of  Eusden  the  poet  luureute,  anoints 
hiia,  curries  him  to  court,  and  proclaims  him  successor. 


BOOK   I. 

The  miglity  motlier,  and  lier  son,  who  bru  gs 
The  Smithlield  muses'  to  the  ear  of  kings, 
I  sing.     Say  yon,  her  instruments  the  grea .  ! 
Called  to  this  work  by  Dulness,  Jove,  and  Fate  : " 
You  by  whose  care,  in  vain  decried  and  coi'st. 
Still  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first ; 
Say,  how  the  goddess  bade  Britannia  sleep, 
And  pom-ed  her  spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 

In  eldest  time,  ere  mortals  "m-it  or  read. 
Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  head, 
Dulness  o'er  all  possessed  her  ancient  right. 
Daughter  of  chaos  and  eternal  night  : 
Fate  in  their  dotage  this  fair  idiot  gave, 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave, 
Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind. 
She  ruled,  in  native  anarchy,  the  mind. 

Still  her  old  empire  to  restore  ^  she  tries, 
For,  born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

0  thou!  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver !  ■* 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair, 
Or  praise  the  court,  or  magnify  mankind,' 


10 


20 


*  Smithfield  is  the  place  where  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  was  kept,  whose  shows, 
machines,  and  dramatical  entertainments, 
formerly  agreeable  only  to  the  taste  of 
the  rabble,  were,  by  the  hero  of  this 
poem  and  others  of  c-qual  genius,  brought 
to  the  theatres  of  Covent  Garden,  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-fields,  and  the  Haymarket,  to 
be  the  reigning  pleasures  of  the  court 
and  town.  This  happened  in  the  reigns 
of  King  George  I.  and  II.  See  Book  iii. 
—  VAirburton.     P. 

'  I.e.,  by  their  judgments,  their  in- 
terests, and  their  inclinations.    P. 


*  This  restoration  makes  the  com- 
pletion of  the  poem.     Vide  Book  iv.    P. 

'  The  several  names  and  characters 
Swift  assumed  in  his  ludicrous,  his 
splenetic,  or  bis  party-writings;  which 
take  in  all  bis  works. 

'  "Ironice,"  alluding  to  Gulliver's 
representations  of  both. — The  ne.xt  line 
relates  to  the  papers  of  the  IJrapier 
against  the  currency  of  Wood's  copper 
coin  in  Ireland,  which,  upon  the  great 
discontent  of  the  people,  his  majesty  waa 
graciously  pleased  to  recall. — Fope. 
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Or  thy  grieved  couiitrv's  copper  clmiiis  unbind  ; 
From  thy  Boeotia  tliongh  her  poAver  retires, 
Moirm  not,  my  Swift,  at  aught  our  realm  acquires. 
Here  pleased  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread 
To  hatch  a  new  Satui-nian  age  of  lead.' 

Close  to  those  ■walls^  where  folly  holds  her  throne, 
And  laughs  to  think  Monroe  would  take  her  down,  3# 

Where  o'er  the  gates,  by  his  famed  father's  hand,-' 
Great  Gibber's  brazen,  brainless  brothers  stand  ; 
One  cell  there  is,  concealed  from  A'lUgar  eye, 
The  cave  of  poverty  and  poetry. 
Keen,  hollow  winds  howl  through  the  bleak  recess, 
Emblem  of  music  caused  by  emptiness. 
Hence  bards,  like  Proteus'*  long  in  vain  tied  down, 
Escape  in  monsters,  and  amaze  the  to'WTi. 
Hence  miscellanies  spring,  the  weekl}''  boast 
Of  Gurl's  chaste  press,  and  Lintot's  rubric  post  :*  lo 

Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lines,  ^ 
Hence  journals,  medleys,  mercmies,  magazines; 
Sepulchral  lies,  our  holy  walls  to  grace, 
And  new-year  odes,*^  and  all  the  Grub  Street  race. 

In  clouded  majesty  here  Dulness  shone ; 
Four  guardian  virtues  round,  support  her  tlu'one  : 
Fierce  champion  Fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 
Of  hisses,  blows,  or  Avant,  or  loss  of  ears  : 
Calm  Temperance,  Avhose  blessings  those  partake 
Who  himger,  anil  Avho  thirst  for  scribbling's  sake  :  50 

Prudence,  AAdiose  glass  presents  th'  approaching  jail : 
Poetic  justice,  vA'ith  her  lifted  scale. 
Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  Avith  gold  she  weighs, 

*  The  ancient  Golden  4 ge  is  by  poets  I  ^  Two  booksellers,  of  whom  see  Book  ii. 
styled  Saturnian,  as  being  under  the  |  The  former  was  fined  by  the  Com-t  of 
reign  of  Saturn;  but  in  the   chemical    King's   Bench    for    pubhshing    obscene 


language  Saturn  is  lead.  She  is  said 
here  only  to  be  spreading  her  wings  to 
hatch  this  age ;  which  is  not  produced 
completely  till  the  fom-th  book. — Pope. 

*  Bedlam,  whose  patients  were  under 
Dr.  Monroe. 

*  Mr.  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  father  of, 
the  poet  laureate.  The  two  statues  of 
the  lunatics  over  the  gates  of  Bedlam 
Hospital  were  done  b}'  him,  and  (as  the 
son  justly  says  of  them)  are  no  ill  monu- 
ments of  his  fame  as  an  artist.     P. 

*  A  sea  god  who  had  the  power  of 
taking  many  shapes. 


books ;  the  latter  usually  adorned  his 
shop  with  titles  in  red  letters. —  War- 
burton.     P. 

<•  It  is  an  ancient  English  custom  for 
the  malefactors  to  sing  a  psalm  at  their 
execution  at  Tybm-u ;  and  no  less  cus- 
tomary to  print  elegies  on  their  deaths, 
at  the  same  time  or  before. —  TFar- 
burton.     P. 

"  Made  by  the  poet  laureate  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  sung  at  court  ou  every 
New-year's  da_v,  the  words  of  Avliich  ar« 
happily  droAvned  iu  the  A'oices  and  in» 
struments. —  Warhurton.    P. 
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And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 

Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep, 
"Where  nameless  somethings  in  their  causes  sleep, 
'Till  genial  Jacoh,'  or  a  warm  third  day, 
Call  forth  eacHi  mass,  a  jioera,  or  a  play  : 
How  hints,  like  spawn,  scarce  quick  in  end)ryo  lie, 
Ilow  new-born  nonsense  ilrst  is  taught  to  cry,  60 

Iilaggots  half-formed  in  rhj'me  exactly  meet, 
And  learn  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 
Here  one  poor  word  an  him^dred  clenches  makes," 
And  ductile  dulness  ncAV  meanders  takes  ; 
There  motley  images  her  fancy  strike. 
Figures  ill  paired,  and  similes  rmlike. 
She  sees  a  mob  of  metaphors  advance. 
Pleased  Avith  the  madness  of  the  mazy  dance  ; 
How  tragedy  and  comedy  enil:)race  ; 

How  farce  and  epic  get  a  jumbled  race  ;  70 

How  Time  liimself'*  stands  still  at  her  command, 
Realms  shift  their  place,  and  ocean  turns  to  land. 
Here  gay  description  Egypt  glads  with  showers. 
Or  gives  to  Zembla  fruits,  to  Barca  flow'rs  ; 
Glittering  Avith  ice  here  hoary  hills  are  seen, 
There  painted  vallej^s  of  eternal  green  ; 
In  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  bloAV, 
And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 

All  these  and  more  the  cloud-compelling  queen 
Beholds  tlu-ough  fogs,  that  magnify  the  scene.  80 

She,  tinselled  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  huco, 
"With  seK-applause  her  wild  creation  views  ; 


^  JaiXib  Tonsnn  the  bnoksollcr.  He 
mndo  a  j;rc!it  fortune,  and  built  Down 
riuro,  in  J:!crkshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tbiinu'S,  near  Windsor.  A  bookseller 
who  did  honour  to  his  profession,  saj's 
"Warton. 

^  i'lins.  "  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  jrive 
an  instance  or  two  of  those  operations  of 
duhiess  out  of  the  works  of  her  sons, 
celebrated  in  the  poem.  A  g;rcat  critic 
formerly  lield  these  clenches  in  such  ab- 
horrence, that  he  declared,  'he  that 
would  pun,  would  pick  a  pocket.'  Yet 
Mr.  Dennis's  wni-ks  afl'm-d  us  notable 
exuinples  in  this  kind;  '.Mexander  I'ope 
hath  sent  abroad  into  the  world  as  many 
bulls  us  lis  namesake  I'ope  Alexander. — 


Let  us  take  the  initial  and  final  letters  of 

his  name, — viz.,   A.    1* E,  and  they 

give  you  the  idea  of  an  ape. — Pope  comes 
from  tlic  Latui  word  Popa,  whitdi  signi- 
fies a  little  wart ;  or  from  poppiinma, 
because  lie  was  continually  po]iping  out 
squibs  of  wit,  or  rather  Vopyaiiinta,  or 
Vophms.' — Dennis  on  '  Horn,  and  Daily 
Journal,'  June  11,  1728." — Tope. 

■'  This  alludes  to  tlie  (ransgressiona  of 
the  unities  in  the  plays  of  such  poets. 
For  the  miracles  wrought  upon  time  and 
place,  and  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  farce  and  ejiic,  see  I'luto  and 
I'mserpine,  Penelope,  &c.,  if  yet  extant, 
—  Warhurtun.     P. 
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Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall, 

And  Tvith.  her  own.  fools-colours  gilds  them  all. 

'Twas  on  the  day  when  — — -  rich  and  grave,^ 
Like  Cimon,"  triimiphed  both  on  land  and  wave  : 
(Pomps  witlibut  guilt,  of  bloodless  swords  aaid  maces, 
Glad  chains,  warm  furs,  broad  banners,  and  broad  facts) 
Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o'er, 
But  lived  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more.'^  90 

Now  mayors  and  shrieves  all  hushed  and  satiate  lay. 
Yet  ate,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day ; 
While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep. 
Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 
Much  to  the  mindful  queen  the  feast  recalls 
'AVliat  city  swans  once  sung  within  the  walls  ; 
Much  she  revolves  their  arts,  their  ancient  praise, 
And  sure  succession  dowm  from  Hey  wood's"*  days. 
She  saw,  with  joy,  the  line  immortal  run. 

Each  sire  impressed,  and  glaring  in  his  son  :  lOO 

So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  "\^"ith  plastic  care, 
Each  gro'ndng  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 
She  saw  old  Prpine  in  restless  DanieP  shine, 
And  Eusden  eke  out''  Blackmore's'^  endless  line  ; 
She  saw  slow  Philips^  creep  like  Tate's"  poor  page, 


*  Ver.  85  in  the  former  editions, — 

*'  'Twas  on  the  day  when  Thoi-old  rich 
and  i,^rave." 
Sir  G.  Thorold,  Lord  Mayor  in  1720. 

*  Lord  Mayor's  day.  His  name  the 
author  had  left  in  blanks,  but  most 
certainly  could  never  be  that  wliich  the 
editor  foisted  in  fonnerly,  and  which  no- 
Avise  agrree  Avith  the  chrouoloary  of  the 
poem.  The  procession  of  a  Lord  ]!i[ayor 
is  made  partly  by  land,  and  partly  by 
water.  —  Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian 
general,  obtained  a  victory  by  sea,  and 
another  by  laud,  on  the  same  day,  over 
the  Persians  and  barbarians.     P. 

^  A  beautiful  manuer  of  speaking, 
usual  Avith  poets  in  praise  of  poctrj-. — 
Scriblcrns.  P. — Settle  was  poet  to"^the 
city  of  London.  His  office  was  to  com- 
pose yearly  panegyrics  upon  the  Lord 
Mayors,  and  verses  to  be  spoken  ill  the 
pageants :  but  that  part  of  the  shows 
beiirg  at  length  frugally  abolished,  the 
employment  of  city  poet  ceased ;  so  that 
upon  Settle's  demise  there  was  no  suc- 
cti^or  to  that  place. —  Warburton.     P. 


*  John  Heywood,  whose  "Interludes" 
were  printed  in  the  time  of  Hemy  VIII. 
—  IForburton. 

'"  Daniel  de  Foe,  to  whom  we  owe 
Eobinson  Crusoe,  did  not  deserve  a  place 
ui  the  Dunciad ;  but  Ms  political  works 
were  very  infeiior  to  his  great  fiction,  and 
like  Pryiuie,  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillory. 

<■  Laurence     Eusden,    poet     laureate 
before  C'ibber.     His  name   as  a  poet  is 
forgotten.      The   Duke   of   Euckiugham 
thus  wrote  of  liini : 
*'In  rashcd  Eusden  and  cried  who  shall 

have  it  ? 
But  I,  the  tnie  Laureate  to  whom  the 

king  gave  it. 
Apollo  begged  pardon  and  granted  his 

claim, 
But  vowed  until  then  he  ne'er  heard  of 

his  name." 
'  See  note  to  next  book. 

*  Ambrose  Philips.  He  was  a  trans- 
lator, and  wrote  the  "  Distressed  Mother," 
a  piny  copied  from  Kacine. 

°  Xahum  Tate  was  poet  laureate,  a 
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And  all  the  mighty  mad^  in  Dennis  rage. 

•In  eacli  she  marks  her  image  full  exprcst, 
But  chief  in  IkLj'.a!sl  monster-breeding  breast : 
Bays,  formed  by  nature  stage  and  town  to  bless, 
And  act,  and  be,  a  coxcomb  with  success.  no 

Dulness,  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  dunce, 
Eememb'ring  she  herself  was  pertness  once. 
Now  (shame  to  fortmie  !)  an  ill  run  at  jjlay 
Blanked  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  thiixl  day  : 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate, 
Bla-sphemed  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  d — d  his  fate ; 
Then  gnawed  his  pen,  then  dashed  it  on  the  ground, 
Smking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound  ! 
Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  foimd  no  bottom  there ; 
Yet  -rtTote  and  floundered  on  in  mere  despair.  120 

Kound  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay, 
Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play ; 
Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead, 
That  slipped  tlrrough  cracks  and  zig-zags  of  the  head  ; 
All  that  on  folly  frenzy  could  beget. 
Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit. 
Next,  o'er  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roll, 
In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole, 
How  here  he  sipped,  how  there  he  plundered  snug, 
And  sucked  all  o'er,  like  an  industrious  bug.  130 

Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half-eat  scenes,^  and  here 
Tlie  frippery  of  crucified  Moliere  ;* 
There  hapless  Shakespeare,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore. 
Wished  he  had  blotted''  for  himself  before. 


cold  writer,  of  no  invention ;  but  somc- 
tiincstranslated  tolerably  when  befriended 
by  Mr.  Dryden.  In  Ms  soeond  part  of 
"Absalom  and  Acliitophel"  arc  above 
two  hundred  admirable  lines  tojjethin-  of 
that  great  hand,  which  strongly  shine 
thiough  the  insipidity  of  the  rest. — V. 

*  ]  )ennis  was  the  most  furious  of  erities, 
and  had  especially  provoked  the  enmity 
of  Pope,  lie,  .John  Dennis,  was  the  son 
of  a  saddler  in  London,  born  1657. 

*  In  a  fnnuer  edition  the  name  "  Tib- 
bald  "  was  in  the  place  of  Bays.  Tibbald 
or  Theobald  was  one  of  tlie  many  editors 
of  Shakespeare.  Pope,  who  was  employed 
on  an  e<lition  of  Shakespeare  at  tlie  time, 
thought  that  Tibbald  had  b(.li;ived  badly 
in  secretly  prejiariii!;  a  rival  edition.     Jiy 


"„Ba^"     Collcy    Cijibfr    is   nimnt,    -uiIia 

was  poet  laurca!e~atthe  time.  The  first 
perfectly  pure  and  i)roper  comedy  acted 
after  iliu.Jlestoration  was.iJuUt;_\^Cil>ber's 
"  I^'e'ijLajiiSRiH."  His  comedies  were 
light,  airy,  and  pleasant,  but  his  "  Koyal 
Odes  "  very  inferior  poems.  He  was  born 
1671,  died  1757. 

3  John  Fletcher,  a  well-known  dramatic 
poet,  born  157(5,  died  1G25. 

*  Moliere,  the  great  French  comic  dra- 
matist, born  IG'22,  died  1G73.  He  has 
been  called  the  French  Aristophanes. 

*  It  was  a  ridiculous  praise  which  the 
players  gave  to  Shakespeare,  "  that  he 
never  blotted  a  line."  lien  Jonson 
honestly  wished  ho  liad  blotted  a  thou- 
Buud;  and  Shakespeare  would  certainly 
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The  rest  on  outside  merit  Lut  presume, 

Or  serve  (like  otlier  fools)  to  fill  a  room  ; 

Such  \nX\\  their  shelves  as  due  proportion  hold. 

Or  their  fond  parents  dressed  in  red  and  gold ; 

Or  where  the  j^ictures  for  the  page  atone, 

And  Quarles'  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  o'^^^l.  HO 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  tlie  great  ;" 

Thfcie,  stamped  ■with  arms,  iSTewcastle  shines  complete  :' 

Here  all  his  suff'ring  brotherhood  retire. 

And  'scape  the  martjTdom  of  jakes  and  fire  : 

A  Gothic  library  !  of  Greece  and  Eome 

Well  pui'ged,  and  worthy  Settle,  Banks,  and  Brooine/ 

But,  high  aboA'e,  more  solid  learning  shone, 
The  classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none  ; 
There  C<*ixton  slept,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side,'' 
One  clasped  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide.  150 

Tliere  saved  by  spice,  like  miunmies,  many  a  year, 
Dry  bodies  of  divinity  apjiear  ; 
De  LATa^  there  a  dreadful  front  extends. 


have  ■^•ishcd  the  same,  if  he  had  lived  to 
eee  those  alterations  in  his  works,  wliich, 
not  the  actors  only  (and  especially  the 
daring  hero  of  this  poem)  have  made  on 
the  stag:e,  but  the  j)resumi)tuons  critics  of 
our  days  in  theu'  editiorus. —  Warbiirton. 
P. 

'  The  pictures  illustrating  Quarlus's 
"Emblems."  "A  book,"  says  Bowles, 
"not  so  much  known  and  valued  as  it 
ought  to  be."  Francis  Quarles  was  boni 
1-592,  died  1G44.  Pope  is  supposed  to 
have  been  considerably  indebted  to  his 
works. 

*  John  Ogilby,  bom  1600,  died  1676. 
He  translated  Virgil  and  Homer,  both 
illustrated,  also  a  magnificent  bible,  with 
prints,  for  which  he  was  remunerated  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 

*  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle.  Her  works  in  folio  were 
elegantly  bound,  and  stamped  with  the 
ducal  anus.  She  wrote  poems  and  plays. 
Some  passages  from  her  works  are  not 
without  merit,  especialh-  her  descriptions 
of  Mii-th  and  ^Melancholy.  See  Leigh 
Hunt's  "  Men,  "Women  and  Books." 

■*  The  poet  has  mentioned  these  three 
authors  in  particular,  as  tlrey  are  parallel 
to  our  hero  in  three  capacities  :  1.  Settle 
was  his   b'-.Hi,'>-   laureate ;    only  indeed 


upon  half  pay,  for  the  city  instead  of  the 
court ;  liut  equally  famous  for  ruiintelli- 
gible  flights  in  Ids  poems  on  public 
occasions,  such  as  shows,  birthdays,  Arc. 
2.  Banks  was  his  rival  in  tragedy  (though 
more  successful)  in  one  of  his  tragedies, 
the  "  Earl  of  Essex,"  which  is  yet  alive  : 
"Anna  Boleyn,"  the  "  Queen  of  Scots," 
and  "  C_\Tus  the  Great,"  are  dead  and 
gone.  These  he  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
beggar's  velvet,  or  a  happy  mixture  of 
the  tluck  fustian  and  thin  prosaic ; 
exactly  imitated  in  "  Perolla  and  Isa- 
dora," "  Ca;sar  in  Eg3"pt,"  and  the 
"  Heroic  Daughter."  3.  Broome  w;is  a 
ser%-iug-man  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  once 
picked  up  a  comedy  from  his  betters,  or 
from  some  cast  scenes  of  his  master,  not 
entirely  contemptible. —  IVai  burton.     P. 

'  "William  Caxton,  the  first  English 
printer,  born  1410,  died  1491.  "W'e  owe 
to  him  the  introduction  of  this  great  art 
into  England.  "Wynkyn  de  AVorde  was 
his  successor,  and  prmted  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  Yll.  and  Henry  VIII. 

^  De  Lyra  was  born  in  Xormandy,  of 
Jewish  parents ;  but  was  converted  to 
Christianity  and  became  a  Cordelier, 
"lie  was  a  voluminous  commentator,  and 
died  1340.—  ircirton. 
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And  hero  the  groaning  shelves  Pliilt'nion'  nends 
Of  tliese,  twelve  volumes,  twi'lvu  ul' ;llnplc^st  size, 

Redeemed  from  tapers  and  dcliaudcd  pies, 

Inspired  he  seizes ;  these  an  altar  raise  ; 

An  hecatomb  of  pure  unsnllied  lays 

That  altar  crowns  ;  a  folio  common-place 

Fomids  the  whole  pile,  of  all  his  works  the  base  ;  ico 

Quart  js,  octavos,  shape  the  less'ning  pyre  ; 

A  twisted  bii'thday  ode  completes  the  spire. 
Then  he:  " Great  tamer  of  all  lumian  art ! 

First  in  my  care,  and  e\'er  at  my  heart  ; 

Dubiess  !  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defeinl. 

With  whom  my  muse  Ijegan,  ^\^^^^vhom  shall  end, 

E'er  since  Sir  Fopling's  periwig-  was  praise. 

To  the  last  honours  of  the  Butt''  and  Bays; 

0  thou  !  of  bus'ness  the  directing  soul ! 

To  this  our  head  like  byas  to  the  bowl,^  170 

^^'hich,  as  more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  true, 

Obliijuely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view  : 

0  !   ever  gracious  to  perplexed  mankind, 

Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind  ; 

And,  lest  we  err  by  wit't;  Avild  dancing  light. 

Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  niglit. 

Or,  if  to  "\vit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence, 

Guard  the  sure  barrier  bet^'een  that  and  sense ; 

Or  quite  iinravel  all  the  reas'ning  thread. 

And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead  !  180 

As,  forced  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  ily. 

And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  througli  the  sky  ; 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 

Tlie  wheels  above  urged  by  the  load  Ijelow  : 

lie  emptiness,  and  dulness  could  inspire. 

And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire. 

'  Philemon  Holland,  dootor  in  physic.  !  manner  the  friendship  of  Colonel  Brett, 
"He  translated  so  many  hooks,  that  aj  wlio  wanted  to  purehasc  it.  *  *•  *  * 
man  would  think  he  had  done  nothinj;  j  This  reniarlcable  periwig  usually  made 
else  ;  insonnuh  that  he  might  Ije  called  its  entrance  upon  the  sfage  in  a  sedan, 
translator  g'cncral  of  liis  age.  Tlie  books  brought  in  by  two  chairmen,  with  infinite 
alone  of  his  turning  into  English  are  approbation  of  the  audience.— P. 
sufhcient  to  make  a  country  gentleman  a  ^  A  butt  of  sack  was  jiart  of  the  annual 
complete  library." — ll'uis'taii///.     P.  recom])ense  of  the  Laureate.     It  is  now 

*  The  first  visible  cause  of  the  passion    connnuted  for  its  jiecuniary  value, 
of  the  town  for  our  hero  was  a  fair,  llaxen,        *   liyas  is  a  weight  (a  small  ])iece  of 
full-bottomed  periwig,  which,  he  tells  us,  I  lead)  inside  a  bowl  to  prevent  its  swerv- 
he  wore  in  Ids  first  play  of  "  The  Fo(d  in  i  ing  at  first, 
l-'ashion."     It  attracted  in  a  particular  I 
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Some  demon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  tlie  offence) 
And  once  betrayed  me  into  common  sense  : 
Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  mncli  the  same ; 
Tliis  prose  on  stilts,  that  poetry  fall'n  lame.  190 

Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confined  ? 
My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 
Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove  1 
The  brisk  example  never  failed  to  move. 
Yet  sure  had  heav'n  decreed  to  save  the  state, 
Hea^''n  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 
Coijld -Troy  be  saved  Ijy  any  single  hand, 
'This  ^rey.-gooseaveapon  must  haA'e  made  her  stand. 
What  can  I  now  ?  mj'  FlefcEer'  cast  aside, 
Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide"?'  200 

Or  tread  the  path  by  verit'rous  heroes  trod, 
This  box  my  thimder,  tliis  right  hand  my  God  1 
Or  chaired  at  Wliite's  amidst  the  doctoi-s  sit,^ 
Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit  ? 
Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace  1 
(A  friend  to  party  thou,  and  all  her  race  ; 
'Tis  the  same  roj>e  at  different  ends  they  twist ; 
To  dulness  Eidpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist."*) 
Shall  I,  like  Curtius,  desp'rate  in  my  zeal, 
O'er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  commonweal  ]  210 

Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories, 
And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  Tories  ? " 
Hold — to  the  minister  I  more  incline  ; 
To  serve  his  cause,  0  queen  !  is  ser\-ing  thine. 
And  see  !  thy  very  gazetteers*  give  o'er, 

'  A  familiar  manner  of  speaking,  used  1  allegorically  :  Tho  (lectors  in  this  place 
by  modern  critics,  of  a  favourite  author,  mean  no  more  than  false  dice,  a  caiit 
]!ays  might  as  justly  speak  thus  of  Flet-    phrase  used  aniongst  gamesters.     So  the 


(•her,  as  a  French  wit  did  of  Tully,  seein 
his  works  in  his  library,  "All !  mon  cher 
Ciceron;  je  le  eonnois  bicn :  c'est  le 
niume  que  !Mare  Tulle."  But  he  had  a 
bettor  title  to  call  Fletcher  his  own,  hav- 
ing- made  so  free  with  him.—  irarlurton. 

v. 

^  "When,  according  to  his  father's  in- 
tention, lie  had  been  a  clergyman,  or 
(as  lie  thinks  liimself)  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England.  P. — Cibber  was 
sent  to  "Winchester  School  at  an  early 
age  with  a  view  to  a  fellowship  at  Kew 
College. — lio  ic/es . 


meaning  of  these  four  sonorous  lines  is 
only  this,  "Shall  I  play  fair  or  foul.>'" 
— I'ope. 

*  George  Eidpath,  author  of  a  Wliig 
paper,  called  the  '' Flying-Pcst ;"  Xa- 
thaniel  ]Mist,  of  a  famous  Tory  jiaper — 
Mint's  IVrcli;/  Joiinial. 

^  An  allusion  to  the  well-known  stoiy 
of  the  Roman  geese,  whose  cackling  saved 
the  capital. 

''  A  baud  of  ministerial  writers,  hired 
at  the  price  mentioned  in  the  note  on 
V>o6k  ii  ver.  31G,  wlio,  on  the  very  day 
their  patron  quitted  his  post,  laid  down 


'  Tliis  learned  critic  ir.  to  be  understood  :  their  paper,   and  declared    they  Avould 
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Even  Halph  repents,  and  Henley  -vmtes  no  more. 
What  then  remains'?  Onrseli".      Still,  still  remain 
Cibljerian  forehead,  and  Cibborian  brain. 
This  brazen  brightness,  to  the  sqnirc  so  dear ; 
This  polished  hardness,  that  rellects  the  j^eer  : 
This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights  ; 
Tliis  mess,  tossed  up  of  Hockley-hole  and  White's  ; 
Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  -WTeathe  my  crown, 
At  once  the  bear  and  fiddle  of  the  town. 

"  O  born  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  broiight  !' 
Works  damned,  or  to  be  damned  !   (your  father's  fault) 
Go,  purified  by  flames  ascend  the  sky, 
My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny  !- 
Unstained,  untouched,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets  ; 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets. 
Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland, 
Sent  with  a  pass,^  and  vagrant  through  the  land  ; 
Not  sail  \n.i\\  Ward,  to  ape-and-:nonkey  climes,'' 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes  : 
Not  sulphm-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire  ; 
Not  Avrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  your  sire  ! 
O  !  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 
To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  father  Tate  :  * 
Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  once  be  blest 
In  Shadwell's  bosom  with  eternal  rest ! 
Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return. 
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never  luoro  meddle  ill  politics. —  War- 
hiirtmi.     P. 

'  This  is  a  tender  nnd  passion.ite  apos- 
trophe to  his  own  v.orlcs,  which  he  is 
going  to  sacrifice  ngreeahle  to  the  nature 
(if  man  in  great  afllictiou  ;  and  retlectiiig 
lilce  a  parent  on  the  inanj'  miserable 
fates  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
subject. — I'ope. 

''  Notwithstanding  all  our  author's  at- 
tempts to  reduce  to  contempt  "  Gibber's 
A])olngjr  for  his  Life,"  thej'  Avill  never 
be  able  to  convince  people  that  it  is  not 
a  work  abounding  in  curious  anecdotes, 
and  characters  very  accurately  drawn 
tln-oughout,  though  in  a  stj-le  smgularly 
all'ccted.  Swift  was  so  highly  pleased 
with  "  Gibber's  Life"  that  he  sat  up  all 
iiiglit  to  read  it. —  JFarton. 

•'  It  was  a  practice  so  to  give  the 
"  Daily  Gazetecr"  and  ministerial  pam- 
)ihlets  (in  which  this  B.  was  a  writer),  and 


to  send  them  post-free  to  all  the  to\\ais 
in  the  kingdom.  Bland  was  the  I'rovost 
of  Eton. —  Warton. 

*  "  Edward  "Ward,  a  very  voluminous 
poet  ill  lludibrastic  verse,  but  best  Iciiowii 
l)y  the  'London  Spy,'  in  prose.  He 
has  of  late  years  kept  a  public  house  in 
the  city  (but  in  a  genteel  way),  and  with 
his  wit,  humour,  and  good  liquor  (ale) 
aftbrded  his  guests  a  pleasurable  euter- 
tainmcnt,  especially  those  of  the  high- 
church  party." — Jacob,  "  Lives  of  Poets," 
vol.  ii.  p.  '220.  Great  numbers  of  hia 
works  were  yearly  sold  into  the  Planta- 
tions.— Ward,  ill  a  book  called  "ApoUo'.i 
Maggot,"  declared  this  account  to  be  a 
great  falsity,  protesting  tliat  his  j)ublic 
house  was  not  in  the  city,  but  in  Moor- 
tields. —  Warhurton.     P. 

^  Tate  and  Shadwcll,  two  of  his  pi'C« 
decessors  in  the  Laurel. 
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Where  tilings  destroyed  are  swept  to  things  unljorn." 
With  tliat,  a  tear  (portentous  sign  of  grace  !) 

Stole  from  the  master  of  the  seven-fold  face  ; 

And  thrice  he  lifted  liigh  the  hirthdaj^  brand, 

And  thrice  he  dropt  it  from  his  qiiiv'ring  hand  j- 

Then  lights  the  structui'e,  Avith  averted  eyes  : 

The  rolling  smoke  involves  the  sacrifice. 

The  opening  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  turns  ; 

Now  flames  the  Cid,  and  now  Perolla  buj'n^  ; ' 

Great  Ctesar  roars,  and  hisses  in  the  fires  ; 

King  John  in  silence  modestly  expires  ; 

No  merit  now  the  dear  NonjiU'or-  claims, 

Moliere's  old  stubble"  in  a  moment  flames. 

Tears  gushed  again,  as  from  pale  Priam's  eyes 

When  the  last  blaze  sent  Ilion  to  the  skies. 

Roused  by  the  light,  old  Dulness  heaved  the  head, 

Then  snatched  a  sheet  of  Thide^  from  her  bed  ; 

Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre  ; 

DoAvm  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire. 
Her  ample  presence  fills  up  all  the  place  ; 

A  veil  of  fogs  dilates  her  awful  face  : 

Great  in  her  charms  !  as  when  on  shrieves  and  may'rs 

She  looks,  and  breathes  lierseK  into  their  airs. 

She  bids  him  wait  her  to  her  sacred  dome  :* 

AVell  pleased  he  entered,  and  confessed  his  home. 

So  spirits  ending  their  teiTestrial  race 

Ascend,  and  recognize  their  native  place. 

This  the  f;Teat  mother'''  dearer  held  tlian  all 
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'  lu  tlic  first  notes  on  the  Dunciad  it 
•was  said,  tliat  tliis  autlior  was  particu- 
larly excellout  at  tragedy.  "  This  (saj-s 
lie)  is  as  unjust  as  to  say  I  could  not 
dance  on  a  rope."  But  certain  it  is  that 
he  liad  attempted  to  dance  on  this  rope, 
and  fell  most  shamefull)-,  having  pro- 
duced no  less  than  four  tragedies  (the 
names  of  wliich  the  poet  preserves  in 
these  few  lines),  the  three  first  of  them 
were  fairly  printed,  acted,  and  damned ; 
the  fourth  suppressed,  in  fear  of  the  like 
treatment. — I'ujie. 

"  The  "Nonjuror"  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  Gibber's  plays.  George  II.  after 
seeing  it,  gave  him  £200  and  the  Lau- 
reateship.  {Edit.) — A  comed}'  threshed 
out  of  Moliere's  "  Tartufle,"  and  so  much 
the  translato'-'^  fi'vouritc,  thai  lie  assures 


i  us  all  our  author's  dislike  to  it  could  only 
I  arise  from  disaft'ectiun  to  the  government. 
j  —Fopc. 

;  *  An  unfinished  poem  of  that  name, 
i  of  which  one  sheet  was  printed  many 
I  years  ago,  by  Amb.  Philips,  a  northern 
1  author.  It  is  an  usual  method  of  putting 
(  out  a  fire,  to  cast  wet  sheets  upon  it. 
;  Some  critics  have  been  of  opinion  that 
:  tliis  sheet  was  of  the  nature  of  tlie  As- 
'  bestos,  which  cannot  be  consumed  by 
j  fire  :  but  I  rather  tliinlc  it  an  allegorical 
allusion  to  the  coldness  and  heaviness 
I  of  the  writing. — Pope. 
j  *  Where  he  no  sooner  enters,  but  he 
I  recognizes  the  place  of  his  ori^.;inal ;  as 
.  Plato  says  the  spirits  shall,  at  their  en- 
!  trance  mto  the  celestial  regions. — I'ope. 
[      ■"  McKjna  inatcr,  here  applied  to  dul- 
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Tlie  clulv,  of  Qniilniuics,  or  her  own  Guildluill  : 
ITL've  stood  her  opium,  here  she  iiuiseil  her  owls, 
And  here  she  phunied  tli'  imperial  seat  of  Ibols, 

Here  to  her  chosen  all  her  works  she  shows  ; 
Prose  swelled  to  vei'se,  verse  loit'ring  into  prose  : 
How  random  thoughts  now  meaning  chance  to  lind, 
Now  leave  all  memory  of  sense  behind  ; 
How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay, 
And  these  to  notes  are  frittered  quite  away. 
How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail : 
How,  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  scape,' 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape. 
Small  thanlvs  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  or  Greece, 
A  vast,  vamped,  f ut ^^ le,  old,  revived,  new  piece, 
'Twixt  Plautus,  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  Corneille, 
Can  make  a  Gibber,  Tibljald,'  or  Ozell.^ 

The  Goddess  then,  o'er  liis  anointed  head, 
With  mystic  words,  the  sacred  opium  shed. 
And  lo  !  her  bir'd  (a  nionster  of  a  fowl, 
Something  betwixt  a  Heideggre'*  and  owl) 
Perched  on  his  cro^vn.      "  All  hail  !  and  hail  again, 
I\Iy  son  :  the  jiromised  land  expects  thy  reign. 
Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise ; 
He  sleejjs  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days  ; 
Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest, 
Where  wretched  ^\^ithers,^  Ward,"  and  Gildon"  rest, 
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DPss.  The  Quidnuncs,  a  name  givi-n  to 
tlio  iineient  members  of  certain  political 
chilis,  wlio  were  cimstantlj'  inquiring  quid 
iiinic  !  what  news  ? — Fo2je. 

*  Ik'ing  able  to  read  their  ''neck 
verse"  before  the  gallows. 

*  Lewis  Tibbald  (as  pronounced)  or 
Theobald  (as  written)  was  bred  an  at- 
torney, and  son  to  an  attorney  (says  Jlr. 
Jacob)  of  Sittcnburn  in  Kent.  Pie  was 
author  of  some  forgotten  plays,  transla- 
tions, and  other  pieces,  lie  was  con- 
cerned in  a  paper  called  tlie  "Censor," 
and  a  translation  of  "Ovid";  and,  as 
we  have  said,  edited  "  Sliakespeare." 

^  Mr.  John  Ozell  (if  we  credit  Mr. 
Jacob)  did  go  to  school  in  Leicestershire, 
where  somebody  left  him  something  to 
live  on,  when  lie  sliall  retire  from  busi- 
ness. He  was  designed  to  be  sent  to 
Cambridge,  in  order  lor  priesthood ;  but 


lie  chose  rather  to  be  placed  in  an  office 
of  accounts,  iir  the  city,  being  ([ualilied 
for  the  same  bj''  his  siuU  in  aritliiuetic, 
and  writing  the  necessary  liands.  He 
has  obliged  the  world  with  many  trans- 
lations of  French  plays. — Jacob,  "Lives 
of  Dram.  Toets,"  p.  l'J8. — l'o2u\ 

■*  A  strange  bird  from  Switzerland,  and 
not  (as  some  have  supposed)  the  name 
of  au  eminent  person  who  was  a  man  of 
parts,  and,  as  was  said  of  Petronius, 
Arbiter  FAcf/cDitianim.  V.  [Ileidcgger,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  came  to  England  in 
1708,  and  by  his  address  became  the  leader 
of  fashion  andmanager  of  the  opera-house, 
by  which  he  made  £5000  a-year.] 

'  George  Withers,  the  Puritan  poet. 

"  AVard  wrote  the  "  London  Spy,"  and 
turned  "  Don  Quixote"  into  iludibrastic 
verses. 

'  Clnulcs   Gildon,   a   writer  of    criti- 
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And  liigli-boni  Howard/  more  majestic  sire, 
With  "  Fool  of  Quality  "  completes  the  quire. 
Thoii,jCiliLfir  !  Thou,  his  laurel  shalt  support, 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  coiu-t. 
Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes,  see  him  come  ! 
Somid,  somid,  ye  viols  ;  be  the  cat-call  dimih  ! 
Bring,  bring  the  madding  bay,  the  drmiken  vine  ; 
The  creejiing,  dirty,  courtly  ivj  join. 
And  thou  !  his  aide-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons, 
Li^lit-armed  with  points,  antitlieses,  and  puns. 
Let  Bawdry,  Billingsgate,  my  daughters  dear. 
Support  liis  front,  and  oaths  bring  up  the  rear : 
And  under  his,  and  under  Archer's  wing. 
Gaming  and  Grub  Street  skulk  behind  the  Idng.- 

"  0  !  when  shall  rise  a  monarch  all  our  oAvn, 
And  J,  a  nursing-mother,  rock  the  throne  ; 
'Twixt  prince  and  people  close  the  curtain  di'aw, 
Shade  him  from  light,  and  cover  him  from  law ; 
Fatten  the  courtier,  starve  the  learned  band, 
And  suckle  armies,  and  dry-mu-se  the  land  : 
Till  senates  nod  to  Inllabies  divine. 
And  all  be  sleep,  as  at  an  ode  of  thine." 

She  ceased.     Then  swells  the  chapel-royaP  tln-oat  : 
"  God  save  King  Gibber  !  "  mounts  in  every  note. 
Familiar  White's,  "  God  save  King  CoUey  !  "  cries  ; 
"  God  save  King  Colley  ! "  Drmy  Lane  rejilies  : 
To  Needham's  quick  the  voice  trimnphal  rode, 
But  pious  Needham"*  di'opt  the  name  of  God  ; 


cisms  and  libels  of  the  last  age,  bred 
at  St.  Omer's  v.'ith  the  Jesuits;  but  re- 
nouncing' popery,  he  published  Blount's 
books  against  the  diviuity  of  Christ,  the 
"  Oracles  of  Eeasou,"  (fcc.  He  signalised 
himself  as  a  critic,  having  ^^■ritten  some 
very  bad  plays ;  abused  3Ir.  Pope  very 
scandalously  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
of  the  ''Life  of  Mr.  Wyclierley,"  printed 
by  Curl ;  in  another  called  the  •'  Xew 
Eehearsal,"  printed  in  ITH  ;  in  a  third, 
entitled,  "The  Complete  Art  of  English 
Poetry,"  in  two  volumes ;  and  others. — 
Pope. 

^  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  author  of  the 
''  British  Princes,"  and  a  great  number 
of  wonderful  pieces,  ccldtrated  by  the 
late  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Itochcster,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Waller,  &c. — Pope. 


'  "When  the  statute  against  gaming 
was  drawn  up,  it  was  represented,  that 
the  king,  by  ancient  custom,  i)lays  at 
hazard  cue  night  iu  the  year ;  and  there- 
fore a  clause  w;is  inserted,  ■«'ith  an  ex- 
ception as  to  that  particular.  Under  this 
pretence,  the  groom-porter  (Aivher)  had 
a  room  approjiriated  to  gaming  all  the 
summer  the  Court  was  at  Kensington, 
which  his  Majesty  accidentally  being 
acquainted  of,  witll  a  just  indignation 
prohibited. — P. 

^  The  voices  and  Instruments  used  in 
the  ser\-ice  of  the  chapel  royal  being  also 
employed  in  the  performance  of  the  birth- 
day and  ne\Y-year  odes. —  IFar'ourton. 

*  A  matron  of  great  fame,  and  very 
religious  in  her  way ;  whose  constant 
prayer  it  was  that  she  might  "get  enough 
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Back  to  tin;  DcviP  the  last  eclioes  roll, 

And  "  Coll  ! "  eacli  butcher  roars  at  Hockley  Hole. 

So  wlu'U  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  liiyh 
(As  sings  thy  great  forefather  Ogilby'-) 
Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 
And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked,  "  God  save  King  Log  !  " 


BOOK    THE    SECOND. 
AllGUMENT. 

The  !;ing:  beinc!;  prorlaimeil,  the  sok'muity  is  graced  with  public  ganios,  niul  sports 
(if  variou.s  kuuls  ;  not.  instituted  by  the  hero,  as  bj'  iKucas  in  Virgil,  but  tor 
greater  buiiour  l)y  the  goddess  in  person  (in  like  manner  as  the  games  Pytliia, 
Istliniia,  A:c.,  were  aueicntly  said  to  be  ordained  by  the  gods,  and  as  Thetis 
lierself  appearing,  according  to  Homer,  Odyss.  XXIV.  proposed  the  prizes  iu 
lionour  of  her  sou  Achilles).  Hither  jlock  the  poets  and  cril^ics,  attended,  as  is 
but  just,  with  Iheirpatrous  aucntooTvSclleiJ!  The  goddess  is  first  pleased,  for 
}ier  disport,  to  propose  games  to  the  booksellers,  and  setteth  uj)  the  pliantom  of 
a  poet,  which  they  contend  to  overtake.  The  races  described,  with  their  divers 
aicidents.  Nextj_tli£L-game  for^  ajjoetess.  Then  follow  the  exercises  for  the 
poets,  of  tickmig,  vociferating,  diving":  The  first  liolds  forth  the  arts  aud 
l)rai-tices  of  dcuiicators.  the  second  of  disputants  aud  fustiaii  poets,  thfTThird  of 
profouiid,  dark,  and  dirty  party-writers.  Lastly,  for  the  critics,  the  goddess 
l)roposes  (with  great  propriety)  an  exercise,  not  of  theh  parts,  but  their 
patience,  in  hearing  the  works  of  two  voluminous  authors,  one  in  verse,  aud 
the  other  in  prose,  dclibei-ately  read  without  sleeping.  The  various  effects  of 
which,  with  the  several  degrees  and  manners  of  their  operation,  are  here  set 
forth  ;  till  the  whole  number,  not  of  caitics  ouly,  but  of  spectators,  actors,  aud 
all  present,  fall  asleep  ;  which  naturally  aud  necessarily  ends  the  games. 


BOOK   II. 

High  on  a  gorgeous  seat,  tliat  far  out-shone 
Henley's  gilt  ttib,^  or  Flcckno's  Irish  throne/ 


by  her  jirofession  to  leave  it  off  in  time 
and  make  lier  peace  with  God.  But  her 
fate  was  not  so  hapi)y ;  for  being  con- 
victed and  set  in  tlie  pillory  she  was  (to 
the  lasting  slianie  of  all  her  great  friends 
and  votaries)  so  ill  used  by  the  populace, 
tliat  it  put  an  end  to  her  days. — P. 

^  The  Devil  Tavern,  in  i'Ueet.  Street, 
wlierc  those  odes  are  usually  rehearsed 
before  tliey  are  i)irformed  at  Court,  upon 
wliicli  a  wit  of  the  Court  uuide  this  epi- 
gram. 

'•  ^\'ll'■n  laureates  r.jake  odes,  do  j'ou  ask 
of  w  liat  sort  '■^ 

Do  you  ask  if  thev  good  are  or  evil? 
You  may  juilgc.     l'"rom  the  Devil  they 
go  to  tlie  Court. 


Andgo  from  the  Court  to  the  Devil." — P. 

^  See  Ogilby's  ''iEsop's  Pablcs," 
where,  in  the  story  of  the  frt)gs  and  their 
king,  this  excellent  hemistic  is  to  be 
found. — I'ope. 

^  The  pulpit  of  a  dissenter  is  usually 
called  a  tub  ;  but  that  of  Mr.  Orator 
Henley  was  covered  with  velvet,  and 
adorned  with  gold.  He  had  also  a  fair 
altar,  and  over  it  this  extraordinary  iu- 
scrijjtion,"  The  Primitive  Eucharist."  Seo 
tlie  history  of  this  person,  liook  iii. — P. 

*  Jvidiard  Fleckuo  was  an  Irish  priest, 
but  had  laid  aside  (as  himself  expressed 
it)  the  nicehanic  pail  of  priesthood.  Ho 
p.riuted  some  plays,  poems,  letters,  and 
traNH'h.     I  doubt  nut   our   author   took 
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Or  'J.ai,  where  on  lier  Curls  tlie  puLlic  pours/ 

All-bounteous,  fragrant  grains  and  golden  slioM'ers, 

Great  Gibber  sate  :  The  proud  Parnassian  sneer, 

The  conscious  suuper,  and  the  jealous  leer, 

Mix  in  his  look  :  all  eyes  dkect  their  rays 

On  liini,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as  they  gaze  : 

His  peers  shine  round  him  with  reflected  grace  : 

New  edge  their  dulness,  and  new  bronze  their  face. 

So  from  the  sim's  broad  beam  \yi  shallow  xmis 

Pleav'ns  twinkling  sparks  draw  light,  and  point  their  horns. 

Not  with  more  glee,  by  hands  j^ontific  cro^ttiied. 
With  scarlet  hats  wide-waving  circled  romid, 
Rome  in  her  capitol  saw  Querno  sit," 
TluDued  on  seven  hills,  the  antichrist  of  wit. 

And  now  the  cpieen,  to  glad  her  sons,  proclaimi. 
By  herald  hawkers,  high  heroic  games. 
The)'  summon  all  her  race  :  an  endless  band 
Pours  forth,  and  leaves  unpeopled  liaK  the  land 
A  motley  mixture  !  in  long  Tvigs,  in  bags. 
In  silks,  in  crazies,  in  Garters,  and  in  rags, 
From  drawing-rooms,'  from  colleges,  from  garrets, 
On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacks,  and  gilded  chariots  : 
All  wlio  true  dunces  in  her  cause  aj^peai^ed. 
And  all  who  knew  those  dunces  to  reward. 

Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 


occasion  to  mention  him  in  respect  to  the 
poem  of  Mr.  Drvden,  to  whicli  this  bears 
some  resembhnice,  though  of  a  character 
more  different  from  it  than  that  of  the 
"iEneid"frum  the  "Iliad,"  or  tlie"Lutrin" 
of  Boiieau  from  the  "  Defait  de  liouts 
rimees"  of  Sarazin. — P. 

1  Edmund  Curl  stood  in  the  pillory  at 
Charing'  Cross,  in  ilarch  1727-8.  "This 
(saith  Edmund  Curl)  is  a  false  assertion 
1  had  indeed  the  corporal  punish- 
ment of  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  are  pleased  jocosely  to  call  mounting 
the  rostrum  for  one  luiur  ;  but  tliat  scene 
of  ;iction  was  not  in  the  month  of  March, 
but  in  Febnlary."  And  of  the  history  of 
his  being  tost  in  a  blanket,  he  saith, 
"  Here,  Scriblerus!  thou  lee^cth  in  what 
them  assertest  concerning  the  blanket ; 
it  was  not  a  blanket,  but  a  rug."  JIuch 
in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Cibber  remuu- 
strati'd,  that  his  brothers,  at  Bedlam, 
mentioned  Book  i.,  were  not  Braxcn,  but 


blocks;  yet  our  author  let  it  pass  un- 
altered, as  a  trifle  that  no  way  altered 
the  relationship. — Scriblerus. 

^  C.'imillo  Querno  was  of  Apulia,  who, 
hearing  the  great  encouragement  which 
Leo  X.  gave  to  poets,  travelled  to  Home 
with  a  harp  in  his  hand,  and  sung  to  it 
twenty  thousand  verses  of  a  poem  called 
Alexias.  He  was  inti-oduced  as  a  burtbon 
to  Leo,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of 
the  Laurel,  a  jest  which  the  Court  of 
Ptome  and  the  Pope  himself  entered  into 
so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  ride  on  an 
elephant  to  the  capitol,  and  to  hold  a 
solemn  festival  on  his  coronation ;  at 
which  it  is  recorded  the  poet  himself  was 
so  transported  as  to  wee])  for  joy.  He 
was  ever  after  a  constant  frequenter  of 
the  Pope's  table,  drank  abundantly,  and 
poured  forth  verses  without  number. — • 
Faulns  Jovlus.  Some  idea  of  his  poetry 
is  given  by  Earn.  Strada  in  his  Pro- 
lusions.—  irarhurton. 
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Wliere  ilic  tall  Miiy-polc  once  o'er-l(H)l<(!il  tlic  Slviuid. 

But  noAV  (so  Aiinc  iind  piety  ordain) 

A  cliiircli  collects  the  saints  of  Drnry  Lane.  no 

"With  autliors,  stationers  obeyed  the  call, 
(The  tield  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all). 
Glory,  and  gain,  tli'  indiistrioiis  trilie  ^roA^oke  ; 
And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke. 
A  poet's  form  she  placed  before  their  eyes, 
And  bade  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize  ; 
No  nieagi-e,  nmse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin, 
In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin  ; 
Lut  such  a  bidk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise, 
Twelve  stai'v'ling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days.  40 

All  as  a  partridge  plimip,  full-fed,  and  fail', 
Shc!  formed  this  image  of  well-bodied  air  ; 
With  pert  flat  eyes  she  windowed  well  its  head  : 
A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead  ; 
And  emjitjr  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
But  senseless,  lifeless  !  idol  void  and  vain  ! 
Never  was  dashed  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool,  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit  ; 
So  like,  that  critics  said,  and  courtiers  swore, 
A  wdt  it  was,  and  called  the  phantom  More.'  so 

All  gaze  with  ardour  :  some  a  poet's  name, 
Others  a  sword-knot  and  laced  suit  inflame. 
But  lofty  Lintot-  in  the  circle  rose  : 
"  This  prize  is  mine  ;  who  tempt  it  are  my  foes  ; 
With  me  began  this  genius,  and  shall  end." 
He  spoke  :  and  who  with  Lintot  shall  contend  ? 

Fear  held  them  mute.     Alone,  i;ntaught  to  fear, 
Stood  daimtless  Curl,^  "  Behold  that  rival  here  ! 

'  Cull,  in  his  "  Key  to  the  Duncind,"  |  *  "We  come  now  to  n  character  of  much 
affinncd  this  to  be  James  Moore  Siiiythe.  respect,  that  of  Mr.  Edmund  Curl.  As  a 
lie  wrote  ''The  Ilival  Modes,"  an  uu-  ,  jilain  repetition  of  great  actions  is  tlic 
successful  play.  I  best  praise  of  them,  we  shall  only  say  of 

*  We  enter  hero  upon  the  episode  of '  this  eminent  man  that  he  carried  the 
the  booksellers:  persons,  whose  names  !  trade  many  lengths  beyond  what  it  ever 
being  more  known  and  famoiis  in  the  before  had  arri^•ed  at;  and  that  he  was 
learned  world  than  those  of  the  autliors  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  his  pro- 
in  this  poem,  do  therefore  need  less  ex-  I  fcssion.  He  possessed  liiniself  of  a  coni- 
planation.  The  action  of  Mr.  liernard  ]  mand  over  all  authors  whatever;  ho 
Lintot  here  imitates  that  of  Dares  in  !  caused  them  to  write  what  he  pleased ; 
Vii-gil,  rising  just  in  this  manner  to  lay  1  they  could  not  call  their  very  names  their 
hold  on  a  bull.  This  eminent  bookseller  own.  lie  was  not  only  fannnis  annmg 
printed  the  "  Ilival  Mndes"  before-nien-  Ihi'se  ;  he  was  taken  I'mlice  of  liy  tlie 
tioued. —  K'lirbiirlon.     I'ope.  '  bl.ate,  the  Clinrch,  and  tiie  Law,  aiid  i-o- 
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The  race  loy  vigoiu,  not  by  vaunts  is  won  ; 

So  take  the  hindmost,  hell,"  (he  said),  and  rim. 

Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind, 

He  left  huge  Lintot  and  outstripped  the  -wind. 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copse 

On  feet  and  "WTJigs,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  Iiojjs  : 

So  lab'riug  on,  witli  shoulders,  hands,  and  head, 

Wide  as  a  witid-mUl  all  his  figure  spread. 

With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state, 

And  left-legged  Jacob '  seems  to  emulate. 

Full  in  the  middle  way  there  stood  a  lake, 

Wliich  Curl's  Corinna  -  chanced  that  morn  to  make  : 

(Such  was  her  wont,  at  early  dawn  to  drop 

Her  evening  cates  before  his  neighboui''s  shop,) 

Here  fortuned  Curl  to  slide  ;  loud  shout  the  band, 

And  "  Bernard  !  Bernard  !  "  rings  through  all  the  Strand. 

Obscene  with  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewrayed, 

Fallen  in  the  plash  his  "wickedness  had  laid  : 

Then  first  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 

The  caitiff  vaticide  conceived  a  prayer. 

"  Hear,  Jove  !  whose  name  my  bards  and  I  adore, 
As  much  at  least  as  any  god's,  or  more  ; 
And  him  and  his  if  more  devotion  warms, 
Do-«Ti  -^-ith  the  Bible,  up  with  the  Pope's  arms,"  ^ 

A  place  there  is,  betMixt  earth,  air,  and.  seas/ 
TM^iere,  from  Ambrosia,  Jove  retires  for  ease. 
There  in  his  seat  two  spacious  vents  appear, 
On  this  he  sits,  to  that  he  leans  his  ear. 
And  hears  the  various  vows  of  fond  mankind  ; 
Some  beg  an  eastern,  some  a  Avestem  wind  : 
All  vain  petitions,  mounting  to  the  sky. 
With  reams  abimdant  tliis  abode  supply  ; 
Amused  he  reads,  and  then  returns  the  bills 


SO 


ceived  particular  marks  of  distiuction 
from  each. — Fojjc.  An  ironical  allusion 
to  his  standmg;  in  the  pillury.  Pope 
had  a  quarrel  with  Curl.     See  Life. 

^  Jacob  Tonson,  described  by  Dryden 
with  "two  left  legs." 

^  This  name,  it  seems,  was  taken  by 
one  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  procured  some 
private  letters  of  Mr.  Pope,  while  almost 
a  boy,  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  sold  them 
"without  the  consent  of  either  of  those 
gentlemen  to  Curl,  who  printed  them  in 


12mo,  1727.  We  only  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  mcntionuig  the  manner  in  which 
those  letters  g-ot  abroad,  which  the  author 
was  ashamed  of  as  very  trivial  things, 
full  not  only  of  le-vities,  but  of  wrong 
judgments  of  men  and  books,  and  only 
excusable  from  the  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence of  the  writer. —  Warburto)).     Fo2Je. 

^  The  Bible,  Curl's  sign  ;  the  Cross- 
keys,  the  Pope's  emblem,  Lintot's. 

*  SecLucian's "Icaro-.Menipus," where 
this  fiction  is  more  extended. 
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Signed  witli  that  Iclior  ^vlucll  from  gods  distils. 

Ill  office  here  fair  Cloacina  stands, 
And  ministers  to  Jove  witla  pm'est  liands. 
Forth  from  the  heap  she  picked  her  vot'ry's  prayer, 
And  phxced  it  next  him,  a  distmction  rare  ! 
Oft  had  the  goddess  heard  her  servant's  call. 
From  her  blaclc  grottos  near  the  temple-wall, 
List'nmg  delighted  to  the  jest  unclean 
Of  link-boys  vile,  and  watermen  obscene  ; 
AVhcrc  as  he  fished  her  nether  realms  for  ■\\dt, 
She  oft  had  favom^ed  him,  and  favours  yet. 
Eenewed  by  ordure's  sympathetic  force, 
As  oiled  with  magic  juices  '  for  the  course, 
Vigoroiis  he  rises  ;  from  the  effluvia  strong 
Imbibes  new  life,  and  scours  and  stinks  along ; 
Re-passes  Lmtot,  vindicates  the  race, 
Nor  heeds  the  brown  dishonours  of  his  face. 

And  noAV  the  victor  stretched  his  eager  hand, 
A^Tiere  the  tall  Nothing  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand ; 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  liis  sight. 
Like  forms  in  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night. 
To  seize  his  papers.  Curl,  was  next  thy  care  ; 
His  papers  light  fly  diverse,  tossed  in  air  ; 
Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams  tire  winds  uplift. 
And  whisk  'em  bade  to  Evans,  Young,  ami  Swift.^ 
Th'  embroidered  suit  at  least  he  deemed  his  j)rcy  ; 
That  suit  an  rmpaid  tailor  ^  snatched  away. 
No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit, 
That  onc(?  so  fluttered,  and  that  once  so  writ. 

Heaven  rings  with  laughter.      Of  the  laugliter  vain, 
Dulness,  good  queen,  repeats  the  jest  again. 
Three  An  eked  imps  of  her  owm  Grub  Street  choir. 
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'  Alluding  to  the  opinion  that  there 
arc  ointments  used  by  witches  to  enable 
them  to  fly  in  the  air,  &c. —  Warhurfnn. 

-  Some  of  those  persons  whose  writings, 
epigrams,  or  jests  he  had  OAvned.  Sec 
iKili!  on  vcr.  !)b.  Dr. Evans,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  author  of  the  "Appari- 
tion," which  was  a  satire  oa  Tyndal. — 
JF"r/0!K 

•'  This  line  has  been  loudly  complained 
of  in  "  Mist,"  June  8,  dcdic.  to  Sawney, 
and  others,  as  a  most  inhuman  satire  on 
tlie  poverty  of  poets :  but  it  is  thoujjht 


our  anthor  would  be  acquitted  by  a  jnry 
of  tailors.  To  me  this  instance  seems 
unluckily  chosen;  if  it  be  a  satire  on 
anybody,  it  must  be  on  a  bad  paymaster, 
since  the  person  to  whom  they  have  hero 
applied  it  was  a  man  of  fortune.  Not 
but  poets  may  well  be  jealous  of  so  great 
a  prerogative  as  non-payment ;  which 
Mr.  Dennis  so  far  asserts,  as  boldly  to 
pronounce,  that  "  if  Homer  himself  was 
not  in  debt,  it  was  because  nobody  would 
trust  him." — Fupe. 
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Slie  decked  like  Conureve,  Addi.-503),  and  Prior ; ' 
Mears,  "Warner,  "Wilkins"  run:  delusive  tliouglit ! 
Breval,  Bond,  Besaleel,  the  yarlels  canglit. 
Cmd  stretches  after  Gay,  hut  Gay  is  gone  : 
He  grasps  an  empty  Josepli  ^  for  a  Jolm  ; 
So  Proteus,  hrmted  in  a  nohler  shape, 
Became,  when  seized,  a  puppy,  or  an  ape. 

To  him  the  goddess  :  "  Son  1  thy  grief  lay  doMii, 
And  turn  this  whole  illusion  on  the  town  : 
As  the  sage  dame,  exjoerienced  in  her  trade, 
By  names  of  toasts  retails  each  battered  jade  ; 
(When  hapless  Monsieur  much  complains  at  Paris 
Of  MTongs  from  Duchesses  and  Lady  Maries  ;) 
Be  thine,  my  stationer  !  this  magic  gift  ; 
Cook  shall  be  Prior,''  and  Concanen,  '&\\\h  : 
So  shall  each  hostile  name  become  our  oa\ti, 
And  we  too  boast  our  Garth  and  Addison."  * 

With  that  she  gave  him  (piteous  of  his  case, 
Yet  smiling  at  his  rueful  lengtli  of  face) 
A  shaggy  tap'stry,^  worthy  to  be  spread 


*  The^e  authors  bpinjy  such  whose 
iia;nes  Avill  reach  posterity,  we  shall  uot 
jrivc  any  account  of  them,  but  proceed  to 
those  of  whom  it  is  necessary. — Besaleel 
ISIorris  was  author  of  some  satii-es  on  the 
translators  of  Homer,  with  many  other 
tilings  printed  in  newspapers. — "Bond 
■*"rit  a  satire  airainst  Mr.  Pope. — Captain 
Ureval  was  author  of  the  '  Confederates,' 
an  ingenious  dramatic  perfoiinance,  to 
expose  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Gay,  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  and  some  ladies  of  quality,"  says 
Curl. —  Warburton. 

^  Booksellers,  and  printers  of  much 
anonymous  stutF. 

^  Curl  printed  poems  under  the  name 
of  J.  Gay  (Joseph  Gay)  to  pass  them  off 
for  Gay,  the  Poet's.  These  kinds  of 
cheats  were  common  ^^ith  him. 

■*  The  man  here  sjiecitied  writ  a  tiling 
c.illed  "  The  Battle  of  Poets,"  in  which 
Pliilips  and  "W'clsted  were  the  heroes,  and 
Swift  and  Pope  utterly  routed.  He  also 
pulilished  some  malevolent  things  in  the 
British,  London,  and  daily  jom-uals;  and 
at  the  same  time  wrote  letters  to  Mr. 
Pope,  protesting  his  iimocence.  His 
chief  worlc  was  a  translation  of  Hesiod, 
to  which  TlicobulJ  writ  notes  and  half 


notes,  which  he  carefully  owned. —  TTar- 
hurion. 

^  Xothing  is  more  remarkable  than  our 
author"*  love  of  praising  good  -WTitcrs. 
lie  has  in  this  very  poem  celebrated  !Mr. 
Locke,  .Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  l)r.  Barrow, 
Dr.  Atterbury,  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  Dr.  Garth,  Mr.  Addison ;  in  a 
word,  almost  every  man  of  his  time  that 
deserved  it;  even  Cibber  himself  (pre- 
suming him  to  be  author  of  the  •'  Carelesa 
Husband").  It  was  very  difficult  to 
have  that  pleasure  in  a  poem  on  this 
subjcet,  yet  he  has  found  means  to  insert 
their  panegviic,  and  has  made  eveu  dul- 
ncss  out  of  her  o\vn  mouth  pronounce  it. 
It  must  have  been  particularly  agreeable 
to  him  to  celebrate  Dr.  Garth;  both  as 
his  constant  friend,  and  as  he  was  his 
predecessor  in  this  Idud  of  satire.  Gaith's 
"  Dispensaiy  "  attacks  tlie  whole  body  of 
the  apothecai  ics. —  Warhtirton. 

"  A  sorry  kind  of  tapestry  frequent  in 
old  iuns,  made  of  worsted  or  some  coarser 
stufl',  like  that  which  is  spoken  of  by 
Donue — faces  as  friahtful  as  theh's  who 
whip  Christ  in  old  hangings.  The 
iniairen'  wo^-en  in  it  alludes  to  the  mantle 
of  Clo.mthus.  in  iEn.  v. 
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On  Coili'Ufs  old,  or  Dunton's  luodeni  bed  j ' 

Instructive  Avurk  !  Avliose  wry-iiiouthod  portraiture 

I)isplayed  tlie  i'ates  her  confessors  endure. 

Earless  on  high  stood  unaliashcd  De  Foe, 

And  T\itchin  -  lia.grant,  IVmn  llic  scourge  Lelow. 

There  Ilidpatli,  ]loper,''  cudgelled  luiglit  ye  view  ; 

The  very  worsted  still  look  black  and  blue.  150 

Hiinsell'  among  the  storied  chii:fs  he  spies/ 

As,  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies  ; 

And  "  Oh  !"  (he  cried)  "  what  street,  what  lane  Init  knows 

Our  piirgings,  pmnpings,  lilanketings,  and  blows  '\ 

111  ev'ry  loom  our  laboiu-s  shall  be  seen. 

And  the  fresh  vomit  run  for  ever  green  ! " 

See  hi  the  circle  next,  Eliza  ^  placed, 
Two  babes  of  love  close  clinging  to  her  waist  ; 
Fair  as  before  her  works  she  stands  confessed, 
In  flowers  and  pearls  by  bounteous  Kirkall "  dressed.  180 

The  goddess  then  :   "  Who  best  can  send  on  high 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky  ; 
His  be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  size, 
AVith  cow-like  udders,  and  with  ox-like  eyes. 
This  China  Jordan  let  the  chief  o'ercome 
Replenish,  not  ingloriously,  at  home." 

Osborne  '^  and  Curl  accept  the  glorious  strife, 


'  Of  CihIi-us  the  poet's  bed,  see  Juveicil, 
di'Si-ril)iiijT  liis  poverty  veiy  eopiously, 
fSat.  iiL.  ^03,  &c. 

John  Duiitou  Avns  a  broken  bookseller, 
and  abusive  scribbler;  he  wrote  "Neck 
or  Nothinjr,"  a  violent  satire  on  some 
ministers  of  state;  a  libel  on  the  Duke 
oi  i)(.'Vunsliiro  and  the  Bishop  of  I'eter- 
b  M'ou.n'h,  iVc. —  H'lii'ltiniui/. 

'■  .John  Tutchin,  author  of  some  vile 
verse-;,  and  of  a  weekly  jiaper  called  tlie 
"  Observator :  "  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  throuuh  several  towns  in  the 
west  of  Hngl;md,u]jon  which  lie  petit  ioiicd 
KiiiL;'  Jnnics  II.  to  be  hang-ed.  "When 
that  prince  died  in  exile,  lie  wrote  an 
invective  as;ainst  his  memory,  occasioned 
by  some  lunnane  elegies  on  his  dcatli. 
lie  lived  lo  the  time  of  Queen  Aiuie. — 
Varliurtmt. 

■^  Aiitliors  of  the  "Flyinu;  Post"  and 
"I'ost-boy,"  two  scandalous  ]i:i|)crs  on 
dillc-rent  sides,  for  wliiih  Ibcy  i-()ualiy 
anil  alternately  ileservcd  to  be  (udgcried", 
and  were  so. —  IJ'itrbiotdu. 


■*  The  history  of  Curl's  being;  tossed  iu 
a  blanket,  and  whipped  by  the  scholars 
of  "Westminster,  is  well-known.  See 
Swift  and  IVqie's  "  Miscellanies." 

'■"  Eliza  Haywood ;  this  Avoman  was 
authoress  of  some  scandalous  books. — 
Mlxcilliiiilcs. 

''  The  name  of  an  engraver.  Some  of 
this  lady's  works  were  printed  in  four 
volumes  in  12mo,  with  her  picture  thus 
dressed  \ip  before  thera. —  Warbiirtoii. 

'  A  bookseller  in  Uray's  Iim,  very  well 
qualilied  by  his  impudence  to  act  tlus 
]jart ;  and  therefore  placed  here  instead 
of  a  less  deserving  predecessor.  This 
man  published  advertisements  for  a  }ear 
together,  jircteuding  to  sell  Jlr.  l'o])e'9 
subscrijitiou  books  of  Homer's  "Iliad" 
at  half  the  pri  e  :  of  which  books  he  had 
none,  but  cut  lo  the  size  of  them  (wliicli 
was  quarto)  the  commou  books  iu  folio, 
without  c.o))per-plati's,  on  a  worse  paijcr, 
and  never  above  hiilf  the  value. —  Wiir- 
btirton. 

This  was  the  Osborne  whom  Dr.  John- 
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(Tliou£;1i  tills  his  son  dissuades,  and  that  liis  wife). 

One  oa  liis  manly  confidence  relies  ; 

One  on  Ms  vigour  and  superior  size. 

First  Osborne  leaned  against  liis  lettered  post ; 

It  rose,  and  laboured  to  a  curve  at  most. 

So  Jove's  bright  bow  displays  its  watery  round, 

(Sure  sign  that  no  spectator  shall  be  dro'^iied) 

A  second  efl'ort  brought  but  new  disgrace  : 

The  wild  Maiander  washed  the  artist's  face  ; 

Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 

Spirts  in  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Xot  so  from  shameless  Ciui  ;  impetuous  spread 

The  stream,  and  smoking  flouri-^hed  o'er  his  head. 

So  (famed  like  thee  for  tiu'bulence  and  horns) 

Eridanus  his  limnble  fountain  scorns  ; 

Through  haK  the  heavens  he  pouis  the  exalted  iini ; 

His  rapid  waters  in  their  passage  burn. 

Swift  as  it  mounts,  all  follow  with  their  eyes  : 
Still  happy  impudence  obtains  the  prize. 
Thou  triumphest,  victor  of  the  liigh-wrought  day, 
And  the  pleased  dame,  soft  smiling,  leadest  away. 
Osborne,  through  perfect  modesty  o'ercome, 
CrowTied  with  the  Jordan,  walks  contented  home. 

But  now  for  authors  nobler  palms  remain  ; 
"  Room  for  my  lord  !  "  three  jockeys  in  his  train  ; 
Six  huntsmen  A\'ith  a  shout  precede  his  chair  : 
He  grins,  and  looks  broad  nonsense  with  a  stare. 
His  honour's  meaning  Dulness  thus  exprest, 
"  He  wins  this  patron,  who  can  tickle  best." 

He  cliinks  his  purse,  and  takes  Ins  seat  of  state  : 
With  ready  quills  the  dedicators  wait ; 
Now  at  his  head  the  dext'rous  task  commence, 
And,  instant,  fancy  feels  tli'  imputed  sense  ; 
Now  gentle  touches  wanton  o'er  his  face, 
He  struts  Adonis,  and  affects  grimace  : 
EoUi  ^  the  feather  to  his  ear  conveys, 
Then  his  nice  taste  dii'ects  our  operas  : 


200 


son   knocked  down  -n-itli   a  book.     See 
Jiostvcil. 

^  Paolo  Antonio  Rolli,  an  Italian  poet, 
and  writer  of  many  operas  in  that  lan- 
guage, Avhich,  partly  by  the  help  of  his 
genius,  prevailed  in  England  near  twenty 


years.  lie  tau.i;ht  Italian  to  sonic  fine 
gentlemen,  who  affected  to  direct  the 
operas. —  irnrl/iirton.  He  translated 
"Paradise  Lost"  -ttith  spirit  and  ele- 
gance, and  published  jMarcholli's  full 
translation  of  "  Lucretius." — IFarton. 
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JV'iitlry '  liis  inoutli  ^\•il]l  classic  llattcry  opes, 

And  the  pulled  (U'utor  bursts  out  in  tropes. 

But  AVelsted "  most  the  poet's  healing  balm 

Strives  to  extract  from,  his  soft,  giving  palm  ; 

Unlucky  Welsted  !  thy  unfeeling  master, 

The  more  thou  ticldest,  gripes  his  list  the  fdster.  210 

AVhile  thus  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasilig  pain, 
And  quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  vein  ; 
A  youth  miknown  to  Phccbus,  in  despair,  ■' 
Puts  his  last  refuge  all  in  lieav'n  and  pray'r. 
What  force  have  pious  vows  I     The  Queen  of  Lo^'e 
Her  sister  sends,  her  vot'ress,  from  above. 
As,  taught  by  Venus,  Paris  learned  the  art 
To  touch  Achilles'  only  tender  part ;'' 
Seciu'e,  through  her,  the  noblfi  prize  to  carry, 
lie  marches  off  his  grace's  secjetary.  220 

"  Now  turn  to  difl'rent  sports,"  (the  goddess  cries) 
"  And  learn,  my  sons,  the  v/ondrous  power  of  noise. 
To  move,  to  raise,  to  ravish  ev'iy  heart, 
With  Shakespeare's  nature,  or  with  Jonson's  ax\,, 
Let  others  aim  :  'tis  yours  to  shake  the  so\il 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard-bowl.* 
AVith  horns  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swell, 
Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell ; 
Such  happy  arts  attention  can  command, 

When  fancy  flags,  and  sense  is  at  a  stand,  230 

Improve  we  these.     Three  cat-calls  be  the  bribe 


'  Not  spoken  of  the  famous  Dr.  Richard 
Bentloy,  but  of  one  Thos.  Bentlcy,  a 
Binall  critic,  wlio  aped  Ms  imelo  in  a  little 
irurace.  The  great  one  was  intended  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Halifax,  but  (on 
a  change  of  the  niinistrj')  was  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  for  which  reason  the 
little  one  was  dedicated  to  his  son  the 
Lord  tiarley. —  irt/r/jiirfon. 

^  Leonard  Welsted,  author  of  the  "Tri- 
umvirate," or  a  letter  in  verse  from 
I'alnenion  to  Ciclia  at  Bath,  which  was 
meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  I'ope  and  some 
of  liis  friends  about  the  year  1718.  He 
wrote  other  things  wliich  we  cannot  re- 
1111 'mbcr. —  Warburloii. 

■'  The  satire  of  tliis  episode,  being 
levelled  at  the  base  tlatteries  of  autliors 
to  worthless  wealth  or  greatness,  con- 
cludes here  with  an  excellent  lesson  to 
suchmcu:  that  although  their  pens  and 


praises  were  as  exquisite  as  their  conceit 
of  themselves,  yet  (even  in  their  own 
mercenary  views)  a  creature  unlettered, 
who  serveth  the  passions,  or  pimpcth  to 
the  pleasures  of  such  vain,  braggiut, 
puil'ed  nobility,  shall  with  those  patrons 
be  much  more  inward,  and  of  them  much 
higher  rewarded. — Scribl. 

*  His  heel,  by  whii  h  his  mother  had 
held  him  ^\'hen  she  dipped  him  in  the 
Styx. 

^  The  old  way  of  making  thunder  nnd 
mustard  were  the  same ;  but  siiu'c,  it 
is  more  advantageously  performed  by 
troughs  of  wood  with  stops  in  them. 
Whetlier  Mr.  Dennis  was  the  inventor  of 
that  improvement,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of 
a  new  author,  he  fell  into  a  great  passion 
at  hearing  some,  and  crietl,  "'JSdeath ! 
that  is  my  l/iu/u/cr."- — Wdy'jiirton.  I'opc. 
L  -J 
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Of  him,  -whose  cliatt'iing  shames  the  monkej'  tribe  : 
And  liis  this  drum,  "whose  hoarse  lieroic  Lass 
D^o^vlls  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass." 

Xow  thousand  tongues  are  heard  in  one  loud  din  ; 
The  monkey-mimics  rush  discordant  in  ; 
'Twas  chatt'ring,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabb'ring  all, 
And  noise  and  Norton,'  brangling  and  Breval, 
Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captions  art, 

And  snip-snap  short,  and  inteiTuption  smart,  240 

And  demonstration  thin,  and  theses  thick, 
And  major,  minor,  and  conclusion  quick. 
"  Hold  !  "  (cried  the  queen),  "  a  cat-call  each  shall  win  : 
Equal  your  merits  !   equal  is  yoiu*  din  ! 
But  tliat  this  well-disputed  game  may  end, 
Somid  ibrtli,  my  brayers,  and  the  welkin  rend." 

As,  when  the  long-eared  milky  mothers  wait 
At  some  sick  miser's  triple  bolted  gate. 
For  their  defrauded,  absent  foals  they  make 
A  moan  so  loud,  that  all  the  guild  awake  :  sso 

Sore  sighs  Sir  Gilbert,  starting  at  the  bray. 
From  dreams  of  millions,  and  three  groats  to  pay. 
So  swells  each  wind-pipe  ;  ass  intones  to  ass  ; 
Harmonic  twang  !  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass  ; 
Such  as  from  lab'riug  lungs  th'  enthusiast  blows, 
High  sound,  attempered  to  the  vocal' nose; 
Or  such  as  bellow  from  the  deep  divine  ; 
Tliere,  Webster!  pealed  thy  voice,  and  Whitfield!'  thine. 
But  far  o'er  all,  sonorous  Blackmore's  ^  strain  ; 
Walls,  steeples,  skies,  bray  back  to  him  again.  260 

In  Tott'nhara  iields,  the  bretliren,  with  amaze, 
Prick  all  theii"  ears  uj"),  and  forget  to  graze  ; 
'Long  Chancery  Lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound. 
And  com-ts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round  ; 
Thames  wafts  it  thence  to  Rufus'  roaring  hall,'' 
And  Hungerford  re-echoes  ba\\l  for  bawl. 
All  hail  him  victor  in  both  gifts  of  song. 
Who  sings  so  loudly,  and  who  sings  so  long.' 


*  Norton  de  Foe.  quo  of  tlie  autliors  of 
tlif  "  l-'lying  Post."  F.  DumTit  liroval, 
aiitlior  of  a  very  extruoidinury  book  of 
^^^v(■ls,  and  soiiii;  ])oc'ms. 

'  Tlie  one  tlie  wiiter  of  a  newspaper 
railed    the   "  Weekly-    Miscellauy,"    the 


other  a  field  preacher. — Tope. 
^  Sir  Iv.  Elaekmore. 

*  AVestminster    Hall,   built  by   Will. 
Kufus. 

*  A    just    character   of    Sir    Pachard 
Blackmore,  knight,  who  (as  Mr.  Dr^'deu 
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This  labour  passicd,  liy  Eridtnvcll  all  descend, 
(As  morning  pray'r  and  flagellation  end) ' 
To  where  Fleet-dit(;h  with  disemboguing  streams 
EoUs  the  large  tribxite  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  king  of  dykes  !  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
'\'\^ith  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 
"  Here  strip,  my  children  !  here  at  once  leap  in, 
Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin, 
And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel. 
Or  dark  dexterity-  of  groping  Avell. 
Who  flings  most  filth,  and  Avide  pollutes  around 
The  stream,  be  his  the  weekly  journals''  bound  ; 
A  pig  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  liest  ; 
A  peck  of  coals  a-piece  shall  glad  the  rest." 

In  naked  majesty  Oldmixon  stands,'* 
And  Milo-like''  surveys  his  arms  and  hands  ; 
Then,  sighing,  thus,  "  And  am  I  now  three-score  ? 
Ah  why,  ye  gods,  should  two  and  two  make  four  % " 
He  said,  and  climbed  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 


270 


cxprcpscth.  it) 

"Writ  to   tlic  rumbling  of  the   coach's 

wheels," 
nntl  whose  indefatigable  muse  produccfl 
no  less  than  six  epic  poems:  "rriiice  and 
Xing  Arthur,"  twenty  books;  "Eliza," 
ten;  "xVlfred,"  twelve;  the  "Kcdccmer," 
six;  besides  ''Job,"  in  folio;  the  whole 
"Book  of  Psalms;"  the  "Creation," 
seven  books;  "Nature  of  Man,"  three 
books;  and  many  more,  "i'is  in  this 
sense  he  is  styled  afterwards  the  over- 
lasting  Blackmore. — Fojic. 

'  It  is  b(!twecn  eleven  and  twelve  in 
tlio  junniing,  after  church  service,  that 
the  criminals  arc  whipped  in  Bridewell. 
— This  is  to  mark  punctually  the  time  of 
the  day :  Homer  does  it  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  judges  rising  from  court,  or 
of  the  labourer's  dinner;  our  author  by 
one  very  proper  both  to  the  persons  and 
tlic  scene  of  his  poem,  which  we  may  re- 
member commenced  in  the  evening  of  the 
Lord-mayor's  day  :  the  first  boolc  jiassed 
in  that  night;  the  next  morning  the 
games  begin  in  the  Strand,  thence  along 
I'lcet  Street  (places  inhabited  by  book- 
Bellers) ;  then  they  proceed  by  Bridewell 
toward  Fleet  Ditch,  and  lastly  tlu'ough 
Ludg'uto  tu  the  city  and  llic  Temple  of 


the  Goddess.— -Po/;c. 

'^  The  three  chief  qualifications  of 
party-writers :  to  stick  at  nothing,  to 
delight  in  Hinging  dirt,  and  to  slander  in 
the  dark  by  guess. — Pope. 

^  Papers  of  news  and  scandal  inter- 
mixed, on  different  sides  and  parties, 
and  frequently  shifting  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  called  the  "  Loudon  Journal," 
"  British  Journal,"  "Daily  Journal,"  &c., 
the  concealed  writers  of  which  for  some 
time  were  Oldmixon,  lloome,  Arnall, 
Concancn,  and  others;  persons  never 
seen  by  our  author. —  Warburlun. 

*  Mr.  John  Oldmixon,  next  to  Mr. 
Dennis,  the  most  ancient  critic  of  our 
nation;  an  ujijust  censurcr  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son, hi  his  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  whom 
also,  in  his  imitation  of  Bouliours,  called 
the  "Arts  of  Logic  and  lihctoric,"  he 
misrepresents  in  plain  matter  of  fact ; 
for,  in  p.  4.3,  he  cites  the  "  Spectator"  as 
abusing  Dr.  Swift  by  name,  when  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  it. — P.  Oldmixon 
was  also  accused  of  falsifying  history,  and 
writinii;  a  contemptible  and  wicked  his- 
tory of  the  Stuarts. 

'•>  ^lilo  was  a  famous  athlete  of  Crotona, 
in  Ttalv.  He  could  kill  a  bullock  -with  a 
blow  of  his  tist. 
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Shot  to  the  uhick  abyss,  and  plimged  do\\TiTight. 
The  senior  s  judgment  all  the  crowd  admire, 
Who  hut  to  sink  the  deeper,  rose  the  liigher. 

Xext  Sniedley  dived  ^  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
Tlie  quaking  mud,  that  closed,  and  ojaed  no  more. 
All  look,  all  sigh,  and  call  on  Smedley  lost ; 
"  Smedley  "  in  vain  resounds  through  all  the  coast. 

Then*  essayed  ;"  scarce  vanished  out  of  sight, 
He  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light : 
He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams, 
And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames.^ 

True  to  the  bottom  see  Concanen'*  creep, 
A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep  ; 
If  i^erseverance  gain  the  diver's  prize, 
Not  everlasting  Blackniore  this  denies ; 
No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thou  make, 
Th'  imconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  lake. 

Next  j^lunged  a  feeble,  but  a  desp'rate  pack, 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  Ids  back  : 
Sons  of  a  day  !^  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 
Then  numbered  mth  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names  1  I  could  as  soon  disclose 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those. 
Fast  hj,  like  Niolie  (her  children  gone), 
Sits  mother  Osborne,"  stupefied  to  stone  ! 
And  monumental  brass  tliis  record  bears, 
"  These  are, — ah  no  !  these  were,  the  gazetteers  !  " 

Not  so  bold  Arnall  ; '  mth  a  weight  of  skull. 


*  An  Irishman ,  pnlilishcr  of  a  scurrilous 
•weekly  papor,  tlic  "  Whitehall  Journal." 
Hi'  aluisr-d  IVipc  and  Swift  vehemently. 

^  Jiy  *  it  is  supposed  tliat  Aaron  Hill 
was  meant.  He  was  a  dramatist  and 
manager  of  the  opera-house.  He  wrote 
"Einaldo,"  the  first  opera  for  which 
Handel  composed  mu.sic  in  England. 

'  An  elegant  compliment  to  Hill. 
Vo\w,  however,  denied  that  it  was  meant 
for  liiui. 

*  ilatthew  Concanon,  an  Irishman, 
hred  to  the  law.  He  was  author  of  several 
dull  and  dead  scun-ilitics  in  the  "British" 
and  "  London  Journals,"  and  in  a  paper 
called  the  •'  Speeulatist."— i^&yyf. 

■''  These  wei-c  daily  papers,  a  nmubor 
of  which,  to  lessen  the  expense,  were 
printed   one  on  the  back  of  another. — 


Warbuvton. 

•*  A  name  assumed  by  the  oldest  and 
gravest  of  these  writers,  who  at  last, 
being  ashamed  of  Ms  pupils,  gave  his 
paper  over,  and  in  his  age  remained 
silent. — I'ojje. 

'  William  Arnall,  bred  an  altomcy, 
was  a  perfect  genius  in  this  sort  of  work. 
He  began  wider  twenty  with  furious 
party-papers ;  then  succeeded  Concanen 
in  the  "  UritLsh  Journal."  At  the  lirst 
puliUcation  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  he  prcr 
vailed  on  the  author  not  to  give  him  his 
due  place  in  it,  by  a  letter  professing  his 
detestation  of  such  practices  as  his  pre- 
decessur's.  But  since,  hy  the  most  un- 
exampled insolence,  and  jieisonal  abuse 
of  several  great  men,  the  poet's  particular 
friends,  he  most  amjily  deserved  a  niche 
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Furious  he  dives,  precijiitately  dull. 
Whirlpools  and  storms  Iris  circling  arm  invest, 
With  all  the  miglit  of  gravitation  blest. 
No  crab  more  active  in  the  dirty  dance. 
Downward  to  climb,  and  backward  to  advance. 
He  brings  up  half  the  bottom  on  liis  head, 
And  loudly  claims  the  journals  and  the  lead. 

The  plunging  j)relate,  and  his  pond'rous  grace,' 
With  h(jly  envy  gave  one  layman  place. 
When  lo  !  a  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  Hood  ; 
Slow  rose  a  form,  in  majesty  of  mud  ; 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows, 
And  each  ferocious  featiu-e  grim  with  ooze. 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  stares  ; 
Then  thus  the  ^vonders  of  the  deep  declares. 

First  he  relates,  how  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Sinit  Avith  his  mien  the  mud-nymphs  sucked  him  in  : 
Plow  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamante  brown. 
Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bowers  below, 
As  Hylas  fair-  was  ravished  long  ago. 
Then  sung,  how  shown  hun  by  the  nut-broM'n  maids 
A  branch  of  Styx  here  rises  from  the  shades, 
That  tinctured  as  it  runs  with  Lethe's  streams,^ 
And  wafting  vapours  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
(As  under  seas  Alpheus'  secret  sluice  "* 
Bears  Pisa's  off 'rings  to  his  Arethuse) 
Pours  into  Thames  :  and  hence  the  mingled  Avave 
Intoxicates  the  pert,  and  lulls  the  grave  : 
Here  brisker  A^apoiu's  o'er  the  temple  creep, 
There,  all  from  Paul's  to  Aldgate  drhdc  and  sleep. 

Thence  to  the  banks  where  rev'rend  bai\ls  repose, 
They  led  him  soft ;  each  rev'rend  bard  arose; 
And  Mnbourn  *  chief,  deputed  by  the  rest, 
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in  the  temple  of  infamy. — Witne<:s  a 
paper  called  the  "Free  Briton."  P. — 
He  was  one  of  Sir  Rolicrt  "Waljiolo's  hired 
■writers,  and  boasted  of  the  money  he 
received  from  the  Treasury.  "  He  had 
great  talents,"  IJowles  tells  us,  "  hut  -was 
vain  and  cai'elcss,  and  after  havinp:  ac- 
quired sufficient  for  (competence,  if  not 
for  perfect  ease,  he  destroyed  himself, 
having  squandered  as  fast  as  he  received." 
*  It  Avas  imagiued  that  i'ope  meant 


Bishop  Sherlock,  Avhom  TJolinghrokc  at- 
tacked for  del'euding  the  measures  of  Sir 
Ilobert  "\Yal])o]e. —  Ifarton. 

^  A  youth  cari'ied  off  by  the  water- 
nymphs.  SeeMrgil,Ecl.vi. —  li'arburlun. 

^  The  Hi ver  of  Oblivion. 

*  See  Shelley's  "  Arcthus^a." 

^  Luke  ililbourn,  a  clergyman,  the 
fairest  of  critics ;  Avho,  when  \u\  wrote 
against  Mr,  Drvden's  "Virgil,"  did  him 
justice  in  printing  at  the  same  time  liLs 
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Gave  liiin  the  cassock,  siuxinglc,  and  vest.  350 

"  Eeceive"  (he  said)  "these  roljes  -which  once  •were  mino, 
Dnlness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine." 

He  ceased,  and  spread  the  robe  ;  the  crowd  confess 
Tlie  rcv'rend  Flamen  in  his  lengthened  dress. 
Around  him  wide  a  sahle  amiy  stand, 
A  low-l)orn,  cell-hred,  selfish,  servile  Ijand, 
Prompt  or  to  guard  or  stab,  to  saint  or  damn, 
Heav'n's  Swiss,  w]io  fight  for  any  God,  or  man.' 

Through  Lud's  fumed  gates,^  along  the  well-Iaiown  Fleet, 
Rolls  the  black  troop,  and  oversliades  the  street  j  3G0 

Till  shoAv^rs  of  sermons,  characters,  essays, 
In  circling  fleeces  whiten  all  the  ways  : 
So  clouds,  replenished  from  some  l)og  below, 
Mount  in  dark  volimies,  and  descend  in  snow. 
Here  stopt  the  goddess  ;  and  in  jiomp  proclaims 
A  gentler  exercise  to  close  tlie  games. 

"  Ye  critics  !  in  wliose  heads,  as  equal  scales, 
I  weigh  what  author's  heaviness  prevails  ; 
AVhich  most  conduce  to  soothe  the  soul  in  slumbcr.s, 
Islj  Hcnlej'^s  periods,^  or  my  Blackmore's  nimibers  ;  370 

Attend  the  trial  Ave  propose  to  make  : 
If  there  be  man,  Avho  o'er  such  Avorks  can  Avake, 
Sleep's  all-subduing  charms  Avho  dares  def}", 
And  boasts  Ulysses'  ear  Avith  Argu.s'  eye  ; 
To  him  Avc  grant  our  amplest  poAvers  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  jiast,  and  future  Avit ; 
To  cavil,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  Avrong  ; 
Full  and  eternal  priA'ilege  of  tongue." 

Three  college  sophs,  and  tliree  pert  templars  came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  tlieir  tastes  the  same  ;  380 


owTi  trmislatinns  of  him,  Avhieh  were  in- 
tok'iiiblo.  His  ni;iimer  of  writing:  hns 
a  great  resemblance  with  that  of  the 
gentlciiieu  of  the  "Duuciad"  against  our 
author. — Pojjc. 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  satire  in 
these  lines  will  be  understood  in  the  con- 
fined sense  in  which  the  author  meant 
it.  of  such  only  of  the  clergy  who,  though 
snlemnl)-  engaged  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, dctlicatc  themselves  for  venal  and 
corrupt  ends  to  the  service  of  ministers 
and  faction-,  and  employ  themselves  in 
ciirrujiting  religion  by  superstition  or 
betraying  it  by  libertinism,  as  either  was 


thought  best  to  serve  the  ends  of  policy 
or  flatter  the  follies  of  the  great. — I'ope. 
"When  we  remember  the  picture  Ifacaulay 
has  drawn  of  the  clergy  of  that  day,  we 
may  excuse  Pope's  severity  on  the  Avorst 
of  them. 

*  King  Lud,  repairing  the  city,  called 
the  strong  gate  he  built  in  the  west  part, 
Lndgate. — Stowe's  Sum-;/  of  Loii/hin. 

^  The  Rev.  John  Ilenlcy,  commonly 
called  "  Orator  Henley."  Disappoint!  d 
of  obtaming  prefernient  in  the  Church, 
he  took  to  lecturing  on  politics  ou  Sun- 
day evenings,  near  l^incolu's-inn-fields. 
Hogarth  caricatured  him. 
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Eiu:.li  prniupt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 

And  sniit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate, 

Tlie  pond'rous  books  two  gtmtlc  readers  brinj^'  ; 

The  heroes  sit,  the  viilj^ar  form  a  ring. 

The  clam'rous  croAvd  is  huslicd  Avith  nuigs  of  mum, 

Till  all,  tuned  crj^nal,  send  a  general  luini. 

Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 

Through  the  long,  heavy,  painful  page  drawl  on  ; 

Soft  creeping,  words  on.  words,  the  sense  Cdinpnse  ; 

At  ev'ry  line  they  stretch,  they  yaAvii,  they  doze. 

As  to  soft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low 

Their  lieads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow  : 

Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline, 

As  lireathe,  or  pause,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 

And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod. 

As  versi',  or  prose,  infuse  the  drowsy  god. 

Thrice  Budgel  aimed  to  speak,'  but  thrice  supprest 

By  imtent  Arthur,"  knocked  his  chin  and  l)reast. 

TuLmd  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer,* 

Yet  silent  bowed  to  "  Christ's  no  kingdom  here.""' 

'\\'lio  sate  the  nearest,  by  the  words  o'ercome, 

Slept  first ;  the  distant  nodded  to  the  hum. 

Then  down  are  rolled  the  books  ;  stretched  o'er  them  Liea 

Each  gentle  clerk,  and  muttering  seals  his  eyes. 

As  what  a  Dutchman  pimups  into  the  lakes, 

One  circle  first,  and  tlien  a  second  makes  ; 

What  Duluess  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest 

Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  rest  ; 

So  from  the  mid-most  the  nutation  spreads 

ivuund  and  uime  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 
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*  Famous  for  his  speeches  on  inan)^ 
ofcasions  about  tlio  South  Sea  scheme, 
&c.  "  He  is  a  very  iug-eiiious  gentlciuan, 
ami  halh  written  some  excolk'nt  epilogues 
to  plays,  and  one  small  piece  on  love, 
which  is  very  prettv-"' — Jacob,  "Lives 
of  Tocts."  iiut  tills  gentleman  since 
viade  liimself  niu(;h  more  eminent,  and 
(  rsonally  well  known  to  the  greatest 
}■  itesmen  of  all  ])arties,  as  well  as  to  all 
r.ie  couits  of  law  in  this  nation. —  IFar- 
)iiir//iii. 
^  Wackmorc's  "Epic  Poem." 
^  Two  persons,  not  so  liappj'  as  to  bo 
obscure,  wlio  writ  against  the  religion  of 
llicir  country.  T'dinid,  the  autlior  of  the 
"Atheist's   Liturgy,"    called    Pantlieis- 


ticon,  was  a  spv,  in  pay  to  I,ord  Oxford. 
Tindal  was  autlior  of  tlie  "Rights  of  the 
Christian  Clun'uh,"  and  "  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation."  lie  also  wrote  an 
abusive  pamphlet  against  Earl  Stanhope. 
—  M'firburtoii. 

*  This  is  said  by  Curl,  "Key  to  Dune," 
to  allude  to  a  sermon  of  a  reverend  bishop. 
The  bishop  was  lloadley,  bishop  of 
Bangor.  Tlic  sermon  alluded  to  was 
preached  before  George  I.  at  St.  .Tamcs'.s, 
1717,  and  published  by  liis  si)ecial  com- 
mand :  it  soon  went  through  many 
editions.  It  occasioned  tliu  Itangnriau 
Controversy.  Hoadley  had  attacked 
Bishop  Atterburv,  ro])e's  dear  friend. — 
irukrJirliL 
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At  last  Centlivre^  felt  her  voice  to  fail ; 
Motteiix-  himseK  unfinished  left  Ms  tale  ; 
Boyer  the  state,  and  Law  the  stage  gave  o'er  f 
■Morgan''  and  Mandevil^  could  prate  no  more  ; 
Norton,"  from  Daniel  and  Ostroca  sprung, 
Blessed  -with  his  father's  front,  and  mother  s  tongue, 
Hung  sUent  do'v\Ti  liis  never-blu^^hing  head  ; 
And  all  -was  hushed,  as  folly's  self  lay  dead. 

Thus  the  soft  gifts  of  sleep  conclude  the  day, 
And  stretched  on  hidks,  as  usual,  poets  lay. 
AMiy  should  I  siug,  what  bards  the  nightly  muse 
Did  slundj'ring  visit,  and  convey  to  stews  ; 
"Who  prouder  marched,  with  magistrates  in  state, 
To  some  famed  roimd-house,  ever  oisen  gate ! 
How  Henley  lay  inspired  beside  a  sink, 
And  to  mere  mortals  seemed  a  priest  in  drink  : 
While  others,  timely,  to  the  neighb'ring  Fleet' 
(Haimt  of  the  muses)  made  their  safe  retreat.  ) 


IK 


BOOK    THE    THIRD. 

ARGUMENT. 

After  the  other  persons  are  disposed  in  their  proper  places  of  rest,  the  ?;oddesti  trans- 
pTrts  the  kinij  Jo  heiitmiple,  and  there  hi}j^  him  to  shimber  with  his  licad  "u 
her  Tail,  a  position  of  inarvj^j^liaxiituej  which  causes  all  the  ^'isions  of  wild 
entliTBirrsts,  pfiTjecfor^,  politicians,  inamoratas,  castle-huilders,  ehemists,  and 
]2oets]r^  -'^'^'*  immediately  carried  on  tVio  winn-s  'of  fancy,  and  led  by  a  mad 
poetical  sibyl  to  the  Elvsiau^odc ;  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lethe,  the  souls 
of  tlio  dull  are  dipped  by  Bavius,  before  their  entiancointo  this  world.  Tlierc 
Tic  is  uTet  by  the  ghost  of  Se'ttle,  and  by  him  made  acq^uaiuted  with  the  wondi-rs 
of  the  place^and  with  those  which  he  himself  is  destined  to  perform.  He  takes 
him  to  a  mount  of  vision,  from  whence  he  shows  him  the  past  triumphs  of  the 


*  !Mrs.  Susanna  Centlivre,  ■\\ife  to  Iilr. 
Centlivre,  Yeoman  of  the  Mouth  to  his 
Majesty.  She  writ  mauj'  plays,  and  a 
sonsr  (says  Mr.  Jacob,  vol.  I.  p.  32)  before 
she  was  seven  years  old.  She  also  writ 
a  ballad  against  Mr.  Pope's  "  Homer"  be- 
fore he  began  it. — rojy.  Mrs.  Centlivre 
wrote  a  "  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  "The 
Busy  Body,"  and  "  The  "Wonder."  She 
was  bom  1680,  and  died  1723.  Her 
plays  were  thought  clever,  but  are  coarse. 

■•^  Peter  Anthony  Motteux,  the  excel- 
lent translator  of  "  Don  Quixote." 
Dryden  addressed  a  complimentary  epistle 
tobim.     He  died  in  1718. 


^  A.  Boyer,  a  voluminous  compiler  of 
annals,  political  collections,  Sec. — "William 
Law,  A.M.,  wrote  with  great  zeal  against 
the  stage  ;  Mr.  Dennis  answered  with  as 
great :  Then-  books  were  printed  in  1720. 
Law  Avrote  the  "Serious  Call  to  a  Devout 
and  Hoi}'  Life,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  said 
first  led  him  to  think  seriously. 

*  A  writer  against  Eeligion. 

^  Author  of  the  '•  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  K 
very  immoral  book. 

6* One  of  the  authors  of  the  "Flying 
Post." 

'  A  piison  for  insolvent  debtors  on  the 
banks  of  Fleet  Ditch. —  Warburtoti^ 
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empirt  oiLDulncss,  then  the  present,  and  lastly  the  future :  how  small  a  part  of 
the  world  was  ever  conquered  by  science,  how  soon  those  conquests  were 
stopped,  and  those  very  nations  again  reduced  to  lier  dominion.  Then  dis- 
tinguishing the  ishind_of  UrcRt  Britain,  shows  by  what,  iiidiv  by  wluit  pcrscuis, 
and  by  what  degrees  it" shall  be  brought  to  her  empire.  Some  of  tlie  persons  he 
causes  to  pass  in  review  before  his  eyes,  describing  each  by  his  proper  figure, 
character,  and  qualifications.  On  a  sudden  the  scene  shifts,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  miraokis  and  prodigies  a])poar,  utterly  surprising  and  unknown  to  the 
kingjumself,_till  they  are  explained  to_  be  the  wonders  of  his  own  reign  now 
cmnmeuciugi.  On  this  subject  Settle  breaks  into  a  congratulation,  yet  not 
iinniixecl  ^\■ith  concfitn,  that  his' own  times  were  but  types  of  these.  JIi; 
prophesies  how  first  the  nation  shall  be  overrun  with  farces,  operas,  aiid  shows; 
how  the  throne  of  dulness  shall  be  advanced  over  the  the;itres,  and  s-et  up  even 
at  court;  then  how  her  sons  shall  preside  in  the  seats  of  arts  and  sciences: 
giving  a  glimpse  or  Pi.sgah-sight  of  the  future  fulness  of  her  glorj-,  the  accoin- 
plishmcnt  whereof  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  and  last  book. 


BOOK   III. 

But  in  her  temple's  last  recess  enclosed, 
On  Dnlness'  laj)  tli'  anointed  head  rej^osed. 
Iliin  close  she  curtains  round  witli  vai^ours  blue, 
And  soft  besprinkles  with  Cimmerian  dew. 
Then  rajitures  high  the  seat  of  sense  o'erlloAV, 
Which  only  heads  refined  from  reason  kno■\^^ 
Hence,  from  the  straw  where  Bedlam's  prophet  nods, 
He  hears  loud  oracles,  and  talks  with  gods  : 
Hence  the  fool's  paradise,  the  statesman's  !^chenle, 
Tlie  air-built  castle,  and  the  golden  dream, 
The  maid's  romantic  Avish,  the  chemist's  tiame,' 
Aud  poet's  Adsion  of  eternal  fame. 

And  noAV,  on  fancy's  easy  Aving  conveyed, 
The  king  descending  A'ieAVS  the  Ely^^iau  shade. 
A  slip-sliod  sibyl  led  his  steps  along, 
In  lofty  madness  meditating  song  ; 
Her  tresses  staving  from  poetic  dreams, 
And  never  waslied,  but  in  Castalia's  streams. 
TayloV;"  their  better  Charon,  lends  an  oar, 
(Once  SA\'an  of  Thames,  though  noAv  he  sings  no  more.) 
Benlowes,''  propitious  still  to  blockheads,  boAvs  ; 
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'  *  Alb: ding    to    tho    search   for    the 

Philosopher's  Stone. 

'■'  John    Taylor,    the    water-poet,     an 
lionest  man,  who  owns  he  learned  not  so 
nnudi  as  the  accidence:  a  rare  example 
of  modesty  in  a  poet ! 
"I  nnist  confess  I  do  Avant  eloquence, 

And  never  scarce  did  learu  my  acci- 
dence ; 


For  having  got  from  ponsntn  to  po.isri, 
I  there  Avas  gravelled,  could  no  furtlier 
get. 
He  Avrote  four  score  books  in  the  reign  of 
James  T.,  and  Charles  T.,  aiul  afterwards 
(like  Edward  A\'ard)  kejit  an  ale-house 
in  Long  Acre,     lie  diid  in  I60I. — P. 

^  A  country  gentk'man,  famous  for  his 
own  bad  poctiy,  and  for  italronisiug  bad 
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And  Sliaihvell  nods  tlie  poppy'  on  liis  Lrows. 

Here,  in  a  dusky  rale  where  Lethe  rolls, 

Old  Bavins  sits,*  to  dip  jjoetic  sonls. 

And  blunt  the  sense,  and  fit  it  for  a  skull 

Of  solid  proof  inipenetralily  dull  : 

Instant,  when  dipped,  aAvay  they  wing  their  fliiclit, 

Where  Bro-mi  and  ^lears^  unbar  the  gates  of  light, 

Demand  new  bodies,  and  in  calf  s  array 

Rush  to  the  world,  impatient  for  the  day. 

Millions  and  millions  on  these  banks  he  views, 

Thick  as  the  stars  of  night  or  morning  dews, 

As  thick  as  bees  o'er  vernal  blossoms  flj-. 

As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory.  ■* 

Wondering  he  gazed  :  when  lo  !  a  sage  appears. 
By  his  broad  shoulders  known,  and  length  of  ears. 
Known  l;iy  the  band  and  suit  which  Settle''  wore 
(His  only  suit)  for  twice  three  years  before  : 
All  as  the  vest,  appeared  the  wearer's  frame, 
Olil  in  new  state,  another,  yet  the  same. 
Bland  and  familiar  as  in  life,  begun 
Thus  the  great  father  to  the  greater  son. 

"  Oh,  boni  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake  ! 
Behold  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivious  lake. 
Thou,  yet  imbom,  hast  touched  this  sacred  shore  ; 
The  hand  of  Bavius  drenched  thee  o'er  and  o'er. 
But  blind  to  former,  as  to  future  fate. 
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poets,  as  may  be  seen  from  many  dedica- 
tions of  Quaiics  and  others  to  Mm.  Some 
of  these  anagrammed  his  name,  Benlowes 
into  Bcnevolus:  to  verify  which  he  spent 
Ms  -whole  estate  upon  them. — I'opc. 

*  Shadwell  took  opium  for  many  years, 
and  died  of  too  large  a  dose,  in  the  year 
IWil.—  Warhnrton. 

*  Bavius  was  an  ancient  poet,  cele- 
brated by  Yirjril  for  the  like  cause  as 
Bays  by  our  author,  though  not  in  so 
Christian-like  a  manner:  for  hcatbenishly 
it  is  declared  by  Vii-gil  of  Buvixis,  that 
lie  ou.irbt  to  be  hated  and  detested  for 
Ms  evil  works;  Qui  Barhon  non  odit ; 
whereas  we  liave  often  had  occasion  to 
observe  our  poet's  great  good  nature  and 
mercifulness  through  the  whole  course  of 
this  poem. — ficrihUrita. — Vope. 

Mr.  Dennis  warmly  contends,  that 
Bavius  was  no  incon.siderable  author; 
nay,  that  "lie  and  !M;i-vius  had   (eve; 


in  Augustus's  days)  a  very  forniidablo 
party  at  Home,  who  thought  tbein  much 
superior  to  Virgil  and  Horace  :  for  (saith 
he)  I  cannot  believe  they  would  have 
fixed  that  eternal  brand  upon  them,  if 
they  had  not  been  coxcombs  in  more 
than  ordinaiy  credit." — "  Hem.  on  Prince 
Arthur,"  part  ii.  c.  1.  An  argument 
which,  if  this  poem  should  last,  will  con- 
duce to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  "  Dunciad." — Fope. 

^  Booksellers,  pi  inters  for  anybodj'. 

*  John  Ward  of  Hackney,  Esq . ,  ilembcr 
of  Parliament,  being  convicted  of  forgery, 
was  first  expelled  the  House,  and  then 
sentenced  to  the  pillory  on  the  17th  of 
Febniary,  1727. — Fopc. 

'"  Elkanah  Settle  was  once  a  writer  in 
vogue  as  well  as  Gibber,  both  for  dramatic 
poetry  and  politics. — Fopc.  He  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  rival  Dryden ! 
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What  mortal  knows  his  pre-existent  state  ? 

Who  knows  how  long  thy  transmigrating  soul 

Miglit  from  Bccotian  to  Boeotian  roll  V  so 

How  many  Dutchmen  she  vouchsafed  to  thrid  I 

How  many  stages  through  old  monks  she  rid  I 

And  all  who  since,  in  mild  benighted  days, 

Mixed  the  owl's  ivy  with  the  poet's  hays. 

As  man's  meanders  to  the  vital  sj^ring 

lloll  all  their  tides  ;  then  back  their  circles  biing  ; 

Or  whirligigs  twirled  round  by  skiKul  swain, 

Suck  the  thread  in,  then  yield  it  out  again  : 

All  nonsense  thus,  of  old  or  modern  date, 

Shall  in  thee  centre,  from  tliee  circulate.  60 

For  this  our  queen  unfolds  to  vision  true 

Thy  mental  eye,  for  thou  hast  much  to  view  : 

Old  scenes  of  glory,  times  long  cast  behind 

Shall,  first  recalled,  rush  forward  to  thy  mind  : 

Then  stretch  thy  sight  o'er  all  her  rising  reign, 

And  let  the  past  and  future  fire  thy  brain. 

"  Ascend  tliis  hill,  wdiose  cloudy  point  commands 
Her  boimdless  empire  over  seas  and  lands. 
See,  round  the  Poles  where  keener  spangles  shine, 
Where  spices  smoke  beneath  the  burning  line,  70 

(Earth's  wide  extremes)  her  sable  flag  displayed, 
And  all  the  nations  covered  in  her  shade. 

"  Far  eastward  cast  thine  eye,  from  whence  the  sun 
And  orient  science  their  bright  course  begun  : 
One  god-like  monarch-  all  that  pride  confoiuids, 
He,  whose  long  wall  the  wandering  Tartar  bounds  ; 
Heavens  !   what  a  pile  !  whole  ages  perish  tliere, 
And  one  bright  blaze  turns  learning  into  air. 

"  Thence  to  the  south  extend  thy  gladdi'iicd  eyes  ; 
There  rival  flames  with  equal  glory  rise,  80 

From  shelves  to  shelves  see  gi'eedy  Vulcan  loll,'* 
And  lick  up  all  the  physic  of  the  soul. 
How  little,  mark  !  that  portion  of  the  liall, 
Where,  faint  at  best,  the  beams  of  science  fall  : 


•  Tiii'otia  was  famed  for  dulncss,  but  it 
]iiiMhic('(l  riiidar  and  I'lpaiuinondas. 

-  (Jlii  llo-aiii-li,  Emjicrur  of  China,  thfi 
sani<;  who  biiilL  the  great  wall  bol  wciuii 
Cliiiia  and  Taitary,  dcstroj'cd  all  Ihu 
books  and  Icunied  n.eu  of  that  empire. — 


Wavhufion. 

^  Tlie Caliph, Omar T., having conquf  rod 
Ksypt,  caused  his  (Jcncral  to  luiru  I  lie 
J'lolrinieau  library,  on  tiic  jialis  of  wliicli 
was  tins  iuM-riptioii,  ^i'TXH:iiAT!'K10N, 
the  physic  of  the  soul. —  irarbtoton. 
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Soon  as  they  dawn,  from  hypeiLorean  slvio? 

Eniliodied  dark,  -vvliat  clouds  of  Vandals  rise  ! 

Lo  !  where  i\Ia!otis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 

The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows, 

The  north  by  myriads  pours  her  mighty  sons. 

Great  nurse  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns  !  ST 

See  Alaric's  stem  port !'  the  martial  frame 

Of  Genseric  !'-  and  Attila's'  dread  name  ! 

See  the  bold  Ostrogoths  on  Latium  fall ; 

See  the  fierce  Visigoths  on  Spain  and  Gaul  ! 

See,  where  the  morning  gilds  the  palmy  shore 

(The  soil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore,'') 

His  conquering  tribes  th'  Arabian  prophet'  draws. 

And  sa^dng  ignorance  enthrones  by  laws. 

See  Christians,  Jews,  one  heaw  sabbath  keep. 

And  all  the  western  w^orld  believe  and  sleep.  loo 

"  Lo  !  Rome  herself,  proud  misti'ess  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thundering  against  heathen  lore  ; 
Her  grey-haired  synods  damning  books  unread, 
And  Bacon  trembling  for  his  brazen  head," 
Padua,  with  sighs,  beholds  her  Livy  burn, 
And  even  the  antipodes  Virgilius  mourn. 
See  the  cirque  falls,  the  impillared  temple  nods, 
Streets  paved  with  heroes,  Tiber  choked  witli  gods  : 
Till  Peter's  kej^s  some  christened  Jove  adoni/ 
And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  his  pagan  horn  ;  iio 

See,  graceless  Venus  to  a  virgin  turned, 
Or  Phidias  broken,  and  Apelles  burned. 

"Behold,  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  ti'od, 


•  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths;  he 
took  Rome,  a.d.  410. 

'■^  A  famous  Yandal  Prince ;  lie  sacked 
Eome,  4.55  a.d. 

■^  King  of  the  Huns,  called  the  "  Scourge 
of  God." 

*  Phccnicia,  S}"ria,  &c.,  where  letters 
are  said  to  have  "been  invented.  In  these 
countries  ]Mahomet  began  his  conquests. 

^  ^lahomet. 

•i  Friar  Bacon,  who  had  a  head  made 
of  brass,  through  which,  b}^  means  of  the 
now  well-known  acoustic  pij)es,he  called 
his  servant.  The  licad  was  believed  to 
be  magical,  and  he  was  in  some  danger 
of  being  burned  for  a  magician. 

'  After  tlie  government  of  Eome  de- 
volved to  the  popes,  their  zeal  was  for 


some  time  exerted  in  demolishing  the 
heathen  temples  and  statues,  so  that  tlie 
Goths  scarce  destroyed  more  monuments 
of  antiquity  out  of  rage,  than  these  .out 
of  devotion.  At  length  they  spared  some 
of  the  temples,  by  converting  them  to 
churches ;  and  some  of  tlie  statues,  by 
modifjing  them  into  images  of  saints. 
In  much  later  times,  it  was  thouglit 
necessary  to  change  the  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Palfas,  on  the  tomo  of  Sannazarius, 
into  David  and  Judith  ;  the  lyre  easily 
became  a  harp,  and  the  Gorgon's  \u-.u\ 
turned  to  tliat  of  Ilolofenies.  —  Jr<'r- 
biirton.  The  image  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
great  Church  at  Eome  was  said  to  be  an 
ancient  one  of  Jupiter. 
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Men  henrilod,  hald,  cowled,  uncowlcd,  shod,  nnpliod, 

Pi'ded,  ptilclicd,  and  pieliald,  linsey-wolsey  In^jtlicrs, 

Grave  muniiuers !  sleeveless  some,  anil  sliirtless  olliers. 

That  once  was  Biitain — happy  !  had  she  seen 

No  fiercer  sons,  had  Easter  never  been.^ 

In  peace,  great  goddess,  ever  be  adored  ; 

How  keen  the  war,  if  Dulness  draw  the  sword  !  120 

Thus  visit  not  thy  own  !  on  this  blest  age 

Oh  spread  thy  influence,  but  restrain  thy  rage  ! 

"  And  see,  my  son  !  the  hour  is  on  its  Avay, 
That  lifts  our  goddess  to  imperial  sway  : 
This  fav'rite  isle,  long  severed  from  her  reign. 
Dove-like,  she  gathers-  to  her  wings  again. 
Now  look  through  fate  !  behold  the  scene  she  draws  ! 
What  aids,  what  armies  to  assert  her  cau.se  ! 
See  all  her  progeny,  illustrious  sight  ! 

Behold,  and  count  them,  as  they  rise  to  light.  ISO 

As  Berecj-iithia,^  while  her  offspring  vie 
In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  sky, 
Surveys  around  her,  in  the  blest  abode, 
An  hundred  sons,  and  ev'ry  son  a  god  : 
Not  Avith  less  glory  mighty  Dulness  cro^vned 
Shall  take  through  Grub  Street  her  triumphant  round  ; 
And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once. 
Behold  an  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce. 

"  Mark  first  that  youth  who  takes  the  foremost  place, 
And  thrusts  his  person  full  into  your  face.  140 

With  all  thy  father's  virtues  blest,  be  born ! 
And  a  new  Gibber  shall  the  stage  adorn."* 

"  A  secoiul  see,  by  meeker  manners  known, 
And  modest  as  the  maid  that  sips  alone  ; 
From  the  strong  fate  of  drams  it"  thou  get  free, 
Another  Durfey,  Ward^  shall  sing  in  thee. 
Thee  shall  each  ale-house,  thee  each  gill-house  mourn. 
And  answering  gm-shops  sourer  sighs  return. 

"  Jacob,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  A\-ith  a-wc," 


^  Wiirs  in  England  anciently,  abonfc 
the  ri.ulit  tinie  of  c('lel)ratinf,'-  Easter. — 1*. 

^  Tlusisfultilledintlic  fourtlibook.— P. 

•'  Soo  Virgil,  Enoid  VL — I'ojJe. 

*  Gibber's  son  Theophlius.  He  wrote 
a  ballad  opera  ealled  "  I'attic  and  Pes.ny." 

'"  Ward  lias  been  spoken  of  before. 
Ho  kept  a  public-honse,  and  was  the 


author  of  some  pointed  things   a^inst 
I'ope,  in  pr(isc  and  verse. — Jloic/rn. 

'■  This  ,i;-entleniau  is  son  of  a  consider- 
able maltster  of  Ilomsey  in  Southampton- 
shire,  and  bred  to  the  law  under  a  very 
eminent  attorney  :  who,  between  his 
more  laborious  studies,  has  diverted  him- 
self witli  poetry.     He  is  a  great  adnm-cr 
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Nor  less  revere  Mm,  bluiidei'buss  of  law. 
Lo,  Popj)le's  Lrow,  tremendous  to  the  town, 
Ilorneck's  fierce  eye,  and  Roome's^  funereal  frown. 
Lo,  sneering  Goode,^  half  malice  and  half  whim, 
A  fiend  in  glee,  ridiculously  grim. 
Each  cygnet  sweet,  of  Bath  and  Tunhridge  race. 
Whose  tuneful  whistling  makes  llie  waters  pass  ; 
Each  songster,  riddler,  every  nameless  name, 
All  crowd,  Avho  foremost  shall  he  damned  to  fame. 
Some  strain  in  rhyme  ;  the  jMuses,  on  their  racks, 
Scream  like  the  winding  of  ten  thousand  jacks  : 
Some  free  fi-om  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  check. 
Break  Priscian's  head,  and  Pegasus's  neck  ; 
Down,  down  they  larum,  with  impetuous  whirl, 
The  Pindars,  and  the  i\liltons  of  a  Curl. 


"  Silence,  ye  wolves!  Avhile  Ealph^  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  night  hideous — Answer  him,  ye  owls ! 

"  Sense,  speech,  and  measure,  living  tongues  and  dead, 


of  poots  and  tlieh  works,  wliich  has  occa- 
Bioned  liim  to  try  his  genius  that  way. — 
He  has  writ  in  prose  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  "  Essays,"  and  a  great  manylaw- 
boolcs,  "The  Accomplished  Conveyancer," 
"Modem  Justice,"  &c.  Giles  Jacob  of 
himself,  "Lives  of  Poets,"  vol.  i.  He 
very  grossh',  and  unprovoked,  abused,  in 
that  book  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  Gay. — 
WityhnrtoH. 

*  These  two  were  virulent  party- 
writers,  worthily  coupled  together,  and 
one  would  think  pruphctically,  since, 
afler  the  imblisliing  of  this  piece,  tiie 
f. inner  dying,  the  latter  succeeded  him 
ill  honour  and  emplopncnt.  The  first 
was  Philip  Honieck,  autlior  of  a  Billings- 
gate paper  called  "The  High  German 
Doctor."  Edward  Pioome  was  sou  of  an 
undertaker  for  funerals  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  writ  some  of  tlic  papeis  called  "  Pas- 
quiii,"  where  by  maliciuus  innuendos  he 
cn;!eavoured  to  represent  our  author 
guilty  of  male-solent  practices  with  a 
great  man  then  under  prosecution  of 
parliament.  Of  this  man  was  made  the 
following  epigram  : — 
"  You  ask  why  Ptoome  diverts  you  with 

his  jokes, 
Yet  if  lie  writes,  is  dull  a^  other  fidks  r 
You   wonder   at   it — This,  sir,  is    the 

case. 


The  jest  is  lost  unless  he  prints  his 
face." 
Popjile  was  the  author  of  some  vile  plays 
and  pamphlets.  He  published  abuses  on 
our  author  in  a  paper  called  the  "  Promp- 
ter."—  TVarburton. 

'  An  ill-natured  critic,  who  writ  a 
satire  on  our  author,  called  "  The  ilock 
iEsop,"  and  many  anonymous  libels  in 
newspapers  for  hire.- — ll'itr/i/irton. 

*  James  Ralph,  a  name  inserted  after 
the  first  editions,  not  known  to  our  author 
till  he  writ  a  swearing-piece  called  &iiw- 
V('!/,  very  abusive  of  l)r.  Swift,  Mr.  Ga}-, 
and  himself.  These  lines  allude  to  a 
tiling  of  his,  entitled  "Night,"  a  ])oem. 
This  low  writer  attended  his  own  worjcs 
with  panegyrics  in  the  journals,  and  once 
in  partii/ular  praised  liiiiiself  highly  above 
Mr.  Addisni.  He  was  wholly  illiterate, 
and  knew  no  language,  not  even  French. 
Peing  advised  to  read  the  rules  of  drama- 
tic poctiy  before  he  began  a  play,  h< 
smiled  and  rejilied,  "  Shakespeare  writ 
without  rules."  He  ended  at  last  in  ihe 
common  sink  of  all  such  writers,  a  political 
newspaper,  to  which  he  wasrecominciidi'd 
by  his  friend  Arnal,  and  received  a  small 
])ittauce  for  pay,  and  behig  dc-tectcd  in 
writing  on  both  sides  in  one  and  the  samn 
(hiy,  he  publicly  justilied  the  morality  of 
his  conduct. —  IVarburton. 
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Lot  all  f^'ivo  way,  and  Morris  ^  may  be  read. 

Flow,  Wclstcfl,  flow ! '  like  thine  inspirer,  beer, 

Though  stale,  not  ripe  ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear  ;  170 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 

Heady,  not  strong  ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full. 

"  Ah,  Dennis  !  *  Gildon,  ah  !  what  ill-starred  rage 
Divides  a  friendship  long  confirmed  by  age  ? 
Blockheads  with  reason  wicked  wits  abhor  ; 
But  fool  with  fool  is  barb'rous  civil  war. 
Embrace,  embrace,  my  sons  !  be  foes  no  more  ! 
Nor  glad  vile  poets  with  true  critics'  gore. 

"  Behold  yon  pair,"*  in  strict  embraces  joined  ; 
How  like  in  manners^,  and  how  like  in  mind  !  18o 

Equal  in  wit,  and  equally  polite, 
Shall  this  a  Pasquin,  that  a  Grumbler  write  ; 
Like  are  their  merits,  like  rewards  they  share, 
That  shines  a  consul,  this  commissioner.^ 

"  But  who  is  he,  in  closet  close  y-j)ent, 
Of  sober  face,  with  learaed  dust  besprent  1 
Right  well  mine  eyes  arede''  the  myster  wight, 
On  parchment  scraps  y-fed,  and  Wormius  hight/ 
To  future  ages  may  thy  dulness  last, 
As  thou  preservest  the  dulness  of  the  past  !  190 

"  There,  dim  in  clouds,  the  poring  scholiasts  mark, 


'  llorris  Besiilucl,  see  previous  note  1, 
Boole  II. 

■'  See  Book  II.,  v.  209. 

»  The  reader,  who  has  seen,  through 
the  course  of  these  notes,  what  a  constant 
attendance  Mr.  Dennis  paid  to  our  author 
and  all  his  works,  ma)'  perhaps  wonder 
he  should  be  mentioned  but  twice,  and  so 
sliglitlv  touched,  in  tills  poem.  But  in 
truth  lie  looked  upon  him  with  some 
esteem,  for  having  (more  generously  than 
all  the  rest)  set  his  name  to  such  wrilinijs. 
He  was  also  a  very  old  man  at  this  time. 
By  his  own  account  of  himself  in  i\lr. 
Jacob's  Lives,  he  must  have  been  above 
threescore,  and  happily  lived  many  years 
after.  So  that  he  was  senior  to  Mr.  Durfey , 
who  hitherto  of  all  our  poets  enjoyed  the 
longest  bodily  life.  —  IFarhurton. 

*  One  of  these  was  author  of  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Gn(iiiblci\  as  the  otlicr 
was  concerned  in  another  ralh^l  I'dsqiiin, 
in  w'^iich  Mr.  Pope  was  abused  with  the 
l)ukc  of  Buckingham,  and  Bishop  of 
Iioci',eaft»)r.    They  also  joined  in  a  piece 


against  his  first  undertaking  to  translate 
the  IHiid,  intituled  JIoDurides,  by  Sir  Iliad 
Dogurcl,  printed  in  1715. —  M  a)-hiirto)i. 
They  were  Thomas  Burnet,  youngest  son 
of  the  famous  Bishop  Burnet,  and  Colonel 
Ducket.—  Wiihjidd. 

^  Such  places  were  given  at  this  time 
to  such  sort  of  writers. — Fope. 

•^  Head,  or  peruse ;  though  sometimes 
used  for  counsel. — Po/je. 

'  Let  not  this  name,  purely  fictiti'Uis, 
be  conceited  to  mean  the  learned  Olaus 
Woniiius;  much  less  (as  it  was  unwar- 
rantably foisted  into  the  surreptitious 
editions)  our  own  antiquary,  Mr.  Tliomas 
Heariie,  who  had  no  way  aggrieved  our 
poet,  but  on  the  contrary  published  many 
curious  tracts  which  he  hath  to  his  great 
contentment  perused. — I'oiyc. 

"In  Cumberland  they  say  to  hight, 
for  to  promise,  or  vow  ;  but  lught  usually 
signilies  w«.s-  called;  and  so  it  does  in 
the  north  even  to  this  day,  notwithstand- 
\ns  v.'hat  is  done  iu  Cumberland." — 
iicatrir-, 

H 
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Wits,  wlio,  like  owls/  see  only  iii  the  dark. 
A  lumber-house  of  books  in  ev'ry  bead, 
For  ever  reading,  never  to  be  read  ! 

"  But,  where  each  science  lifts  its  modem  type, 
Hist'ry  her  pot,  divinity  her  i^ipe. 
While  proud  pliilosophy  repines  to  show, 
Dishonest  sight  !  his  lireeches  rent  below  ; 
Eniljrowned  -with  native  bronze,  lo  !  Henley  stands,- 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands.  200 

How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said,  nor  sung  ! 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henley  !  with  thy  strain. 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson^  preach  in  vain. 
Oh,  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany  of  thy  age  ! 
Oh,  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods  ! 
But  fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall. 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul ;  210 

And  bade  thee  live,  to  crown  Britamiia's  praise, 
In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  Woolston's  days.'* 

"  Yet  oh,  my  sons,  a  father's  words  attend  : 
(So  may  the  fates  preserve  the  ears  you  lend) 
'Tis  yours  a  Bacon  or  a  Locke  to  blame, 
A  Newton's  genius,  or  a  Milton's  flame  : 
But  oh  !  with  One,  immortal  One  dLspense  ; 
The  source  of  Newton's  light,  of  Bacon's  sense. 
Content,  each  emanation  of  Lis  tires 

That  l)eams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  inspires,  220 

Each  art  he  prompts,  each  charm  he  can  create, 
AVliate'er  he  gives,  are  giVn  for  you  to  hate. 
Persist,  by  all  divine  in  man  unaAved, 
But,  learn,  ye  dunces  !  not  to  scorn  your  God." 


*  These  few  lines  exactly  describe  the  j  greatest  persons,  and  oceasionally  did  our 
right  verbal  critic. :  the  darker  his  author  :  author  that  honoui'.  (See  former  note, 
is,   the   better  he  is  pleased;    like   the    p.  152.) 

famous  quack  doctor,  wlio  put  up  in  his  |  ^  Eishops  of  Salisbury,  Chichester,  and 
bills,  he  delighted  in  matters  of  difficulty.  I  London  ;  whose  sermons  and  pastoral 
Somebody  said  well  of  these  men,  that  letters  did  honour  to  their  country  as 
their  heads  were  libraries  out  of  order.       j  M'ell  as  stations. — FojJe. 

*  J.  Henley  tlie  orator;  he  preached  |  ■*  Tlio.  "Woolston  was  an  impious  mad- 
on  the  Sundays  upon  theological  matters,  :  man,  who  wrote  in  a  mo.st  insolent  style 
and  on  the  Wednesdays  upon  all  other  against  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  in  tlie 
sciences.   Each  auditor  paid  one  shilling.  '  years  1726,  &c. —  Warhirton. 

He  declaimed  some   years    against   the 
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Thus  he,  for  then  a  ray  of  reason  stole 
Half  through  the  solid  darkness  of  his  soul ; 
15ut  soon  tht>  cloud  returned — and  thus  the  sire  : 
"  See  now,  what  Dnlness  and  her  sons  admire  ! 
See  what  the  charms  that  smite  the  simple  heart 
Not  touched  by  nature,  and  not  reached  hj  art."  230 

His  never-blushing  head  he  turned  aside, 
(Not  half  so  pleased  when  Goodman  prophesied^) 
And  looked,  and  saw  a  sable  sorcerer^  rise, 
Swift  to  Avhose  hand  a  winged  volume  flies  ; 
All  sudden,  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  ten-horned  fiends  and  giants  rush  to  war. 
Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth  •} 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  ball. 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all.  240 

Thence  a  new  woi-ld  to  nature's  laws  unknown. 
Breaks  out  refulgent,  with  a  heaven  its  o'wti  ; 
Another  Cynthia  her  new  journey  runs, 
And  other  planets  circle  other  suns. 
The  forests  dance,  the  rivers  upward  rise, 
T\1iales  sport  in  woods,  and  dolphins  in  the  skies ; 
And  last,  to  give  the  whole  creation  grace, 
Lo  !  one  vast  egg*  jn'oduces  human  I'ace. 

Joy  fills  his  soul,  joy  innocent  of  thought  ; 
"What  power,"  he  cries,  "what  power  these  wonders  wrought? 
Son,  what  thou  seek'st  is  in  thee  !  look,  and  find  251 

Each  monster  meets  his  likeness  in  thy  mind. 
Yet  wouldst  thou  more  %  in  yonder  cloud  behold, 
Whose  sarsnet  skirts  are  edged  with  flamy  gold, 
A  matchless  youth  !  his  nod  these  worlds  controls, 
Win£;s  the  red  lis'htnin",  and  the  thiinder  rolls. 


'  ^fr.  Cibber  tells  us,  in  liis  "Life," 

fi.  ll'J,  that  Goodman  bcinp:  at  the  rc- 
icarsal  of  a  play,  inwhicli  hu  had  a  part, 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  cried, 
"If  ho  does  not  make  a  good  aetor,  I'll 

bo  d d."— And   (savs  Mr.  Cibber)  I 

make  it  a  question,  wVicther  Alexander 
liiiiiself,  or  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe- 
(li'ii,  when  at  the  head  of  their  first  vic- 
tori'ius  armies,  conld  feel  a  creator  trans- 
port in  their  bosoniij  than  I  did  in  mine. 
Warhnrton. 

■  Dr.  Faustus,  the  subject  of  a  set  of 
es,  wliich  lasted  in  vogue  two  or  tlu'uo 


seasons,  in  which  both  play-houses  strovo 
to  outdo  each  otjier  for  some  years.  All 
the  extravagances  in  the  sixteen  lines 
following  were  introduced  on  the  stage, 
and  frequented  by  persons  of  the  tirst 
quality  in  England,  to  the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  time. —  WarltHrton. 

^  This  monstrous  al)sur(lity  was  actually 
represented  in  Tiljbuld's  "liape  of  I'roser. 
pine." — Warhnrton. 

*  In  another  of  those  farces,  Htniequin 
is  hatched  upon  the  stage  out  of  a  large 
egg, —  Warhurton. 
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Angel  of  Dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 

Her  magic  charms  o'er  all  unclassic  grouml : 

Yon  stars,  you  suns,  lie  rears  at  pleasure  higlier, 

Illumes  their  light,  and  sets  their  flames  on  tire.  abO 

Immortal  Rich  !'  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease 

'Mid  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease  ; 

And  proud  his  mistress'  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  dii'ects  the  storm. 

"  But  lo  !  to  dark  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise  ;  I  see  my  Gibber  tliere  ! 
Booth"  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  slirmed, 
On  grinning  dragons  thou  shalt  mount  the  ■\\ind.^ 
Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  the  din, 

Here  shouts  all  Druiy,  tliere  all  Lincoln's  Iini ;  270 

Contending  theatres  our  empire  raise, 
Alike  their  labours,  and  alike  their  praise. 

"  And  are  these  wonders,  son,  to  thee  miknown  1 
Unknown  to  thee  1  these  wonders  are  thy  own.^ 
These  fate  reserved  to  grace  thy  reign  divine, 
Foreseen  by  me,  but  ah  !  withheld  from  mine. 
In  Lud's  old  walls  though  long  I  ruled,  renowned 
Far  as  loud  Bow's  stujaendous  bells  resomid  ; 
Though  my  own  aldermen  conferred  the  bays, 
To  me  committing  their  eternal  praise,  2SJ 

Their  full-fed  heroes,  their  pacific  may'rs 
Their  amiual  troplues,''  and  their  monthly  wars  ; 
Though  long  my  party*"  built  on  me  their  hopes, 
For  writing  painplilets,  and  for  roasting  popes  ; 
Yet  lo  !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on  I 
Reduced  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 
Avert  it,  Heaven  !  that  thou  my  Cibljer,  e'er 
Should'st  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smithfield  fau'  ! 

*  Mr.  John  Rich,  master  of  the  Theatre  '  day ;  and  monthly  wars  in  the  artillery 
Eo}al  in  Coveut  Garden,  was   the  first .  ground. —  irarhttrton. 

that  excelled  this  way. —  Warbiirton.        I      '  Settle,  like  most  |  arty-writers,  was 

*  Booth  was  joint  manager  of  Drury  ,  very  uncertain  in  his  jwiitical  principles. 
Lane  with  Gibber.  !  He  was  employed  to  hold  the  pen  in  the 

'*  In  his  "  Letter  "  to  llr.  P.,  Mr.  C.  :  charaetei-  of  a  popish  successor,  but  after- 
(solemnly  declares  this  not  to  be  literally  wards  printed  his  narrative  on  the  other 
true.  i\'e  hope  therefore  the  reader  will  side.  He  had  managed  the  ceremony  of 
understand  it  allcgorieally  only. — i'o/ye.    ,  a  famous  pope-burning  on  Xov.  17, 1680  ; 

*  A  marvellous  line  of  Theob;;ld;  un-  ,  then  became  a  trooper  in  King  James's 
less  the  play  called  the  "Double  False-  army,  at  Hounslow  llcatli.  After  the  re- 
hood  be  (as  he  would  have  it  believed)  volution  he  kept  a  booth  at  Bartholomew 
Shakespeare's.  ,  Fail-,  where, in  thedroU  called  "St.  George 

^  Annual  trophies,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's    for  England,"  he  acted  ia  his  old  aae  in 
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Like  the  vile  straw  that's  Mown  al)Out  tlie  streets, 

Tlio  neecly  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets, 

Coached,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  last, 

And  canied  oti"  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last. 

ITajjpier  thy  fortunes  !  like  a  rolling  stone, 

Thy  giddy  dulness  still  shall  lumber  on, 

Safe  in  its  heaviness,  shall  never  stray, 

But  lick  up  ev'ry  blockhead  in  the  way. 

Thee  shall  the  patriot,  thee  the  courtier  taste,' 

And  ev'ry  year  be  duller  than  the  last. 

Till  raised  from  booths,  to  theatre,  to  court, 

Her  scat  impeiial  Dulness  shall  transport. 

Already  opera  prepares  the  way, 

The  sm-e  fore-runner  of  her  gentle  SAvay  : 

Let  her  t\\j  heart,  next  drabs  and  dice,  engage. 

The  third  mad  passion  of  thy  doting  age. 

Teach  thou  the  warbling  Polj'pheme"  to  roar. 

And  scream  thyself  as  none  e'er  screamed  before  ! 

To  aid  our  cause,  if  heav'n  thou  canst  not  bend. 

Hell  thou  shalt  move  ;  for  Faustus  is  our  friend  : 

Pluto^  with  Cato  tliou  for  this  shalt  join, 

And  link  the  Mourning  Bride  to  Proserpine. 

Grub  Street  !  thy  fall  should  men  and  gods  conspire, 

Thy  stage  shall  stand,  insure  it  but  from  fire.'* 

Another  ^Eschylus  appears  !^  prepare 

For  new  abortions,  all  ye  pregnant  lair  ! 

In  llanies,  like  Semele's,"  be  brought  to  bed, 
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a  (Irnp-on  of  green  lentliev  of  his  own  in- 
vention ;  lie  w;is  nt  last  taken  into  the 
Charter  llouse,  imd  there  died,  aged 
sixty  years. —  Ji'arbartou. 

'  It  stood  in  the  first  edition  with 
blanks  *  *  .and  *  * .  Concanon  was 
sure  "they  must  needs  mean  nobody  but 
King  Ueoigc  and  Queen  Caroline;  and 
said  he  would  insist  it  was  so  till  tlie 
poet  clo.ired  himself  by  tilling  up  the 
Idanks  otherwise,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
lext  iind  consistent  with  his  allHgiancc." 

'  lie  translated  the  Italian  opera  of 
rolifemo ;  but  unfortunately  lost  the 
■whole  jfst  of  the  story.  The  Cvelops 
asks  Ulysses  his  nan-.c,  who  tells  hnn  liis 
name  is  Noiuan.  Mtor  his  eye  is  put 
out,  he  roars  and  calls  the  brother  Cyclops 
1(1  hi.-i  aid:  They  inquire  who  has  hurt 
him':'    he   answers   Nmnan;    whereupon 


thev  all  go  away  again.  Our  ingenious 
translator,  made  Ulysses  answer,  'I  take 
no  name,'  whereby  all  that  followed  be- 
came unintelligible. — Fojh:. 

^  Names  of  miserable  farces  which  it 
was  the  custom  to  act  at  the  end  of  the 
best  tiagedies,  to  spoil  the  digestion  of 
the  audieiire. 

^  In  the  farce  of  "  Proserpine"  a  corn- 
fickl  was  set  on  tire;  whereujion  the  other 
j)lay-house  had  a  barn  burnt  downi  for 
the  r^•creati()n  of  the  spectators.  They 
also  rivalled  eacli  other  in  showing  the 
burnings  of  hell-fire,  iu  "  Pr.  Faustus." 
— l'(/pc. 

=  It  is  reported  of  Jr.schjlus,  that  when 
liis  tragedy  of  the  "Furic*"  was  acted, 
the  audience  were  so  terrified  that  the 
children  fell  into  fits. 

«  See  Ovid,  Met.  iii. 
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Wliile  op'ning  hell  spovits  ■^^^Id-fire  at  your  head. 

"  Now,  Bavins,  take  the  poppy  from  thy  Lrow, 
And  place  it  here  !  here  all  ye  heroes  bow  ! 
This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhjones  : 
Th'  Augustus  born  to  bring  Saturnian  times.' 
Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year  ! 
See  !  the  dull  stars  roll  round  and  reappear. 
See,  see,  our  own  true  Phoebus  wears  the  bays  ! 
Our  Midas  sits  Lord  Chancellor  of  plays  ! 
On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ  !^ 
Lo  !  Ambrose  Philips^  is  preferred  for  wit  ! 
See  under  Eipley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall  ;  * 
While  Wren^  Avitli  sorrow  to  the  grave  descends  ; 
Gay"  dies  unpensioned  with  a  hundred  friends  ; 
Hibernian  politics,  0  S\\ift !  thy  fate  ; 
And  Pope's,  ten  years  to  conunent  and  translate." 


*  The  age  of  load:  Saturn  was  the 
alchemist's  word  for  it. 

*  Benson  (surveyor  of  the  buildings  to 
his  Slajcst}'  Iving  George  I.)  gave  in  a 
report  to  the  loi-ds,  that  theii'  liouse  and 
the  painted  chamber  adjoining  were  in 
immediate  danger  of  falling.  Whereupon 
the  lords  met  in  a  committee  to  appoint 
some  other  place  to  sit  in,  while  the 
house  should  be  taken  down.  But  it 
being  proposed  to  cause  some  other 
builders  first  to  inspect  it,  they  found  it 
in  verj'  good  condition.  In  favour  of 
this  man,  the  famous  Sir  Christopher 
"Wren,  ^^•llo  had  been  architect  to  the 
cro'wu  fur  above  fifty  years,  who  built 
most  of  the  churches  in  London,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  St.  Paul's,  and  lived  to 
finish  it,  had  been  displaced  from  his 
employment  at  the  age  of  near  ninety 
years. —  Warhurion.  But  the  allusion  is 
to  Benson's  erecting  a  monument  to 
]\rilton  in  AVestniinstcr  Abbey,  in  which 
his  (l^^•n  name  is  prominent  as  the 
founder. 

^  "  He  was  (saith  Jlr.  Jacob)  one  of 
the  wits  at  Button's  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace;"  but  he  hath  since  met  with 
higher  prefciment  in  Ireland.  *  *  * 
He  endeavoured  to  create  sonu;  misunder- 
standing between  our  author  and  Mr. 
Addison,  whom  also  soon  after  he  abused 
as  much  His  constant  cry  was,  \\\?Jt 
Mr.  Pope  was  an  enemy  to  the  govern- 


ment; and  in  particular  ho  was  the 
avowed  author  of  a  report  very  in(kistri  ■ 
ously  spread,  that  he  had  a  hand  in  a 
party-paper  called  the  "Examiner:"  a 
falsehood  well  known  to  those  yet  living, 
who  had  the  direction  and  publication  of 
it.  He  pi-oceedcd  to  grosser  insult«,  and 
hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's  with  which  he 
threattucd  to  chastise  Pope. — Jo/ui.wn. 

*  At  the  time  when  this  poem  was 
written,  the  banqueting  house  at  'White- 
hall, the  church  and  piazza  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  palace  and  chapel  of 
Somerset  House,  the  works  of  tlie  famous 
Inigo  Jones,  had  been  for  many  years  so 
neglected,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin. 
The  portico  of  Covent  Garden  church 
had  been  just  then  restored  and  beauti- 
fied at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington [Richard  Boyle]  _;  who,  at  the 
same  time,  bj^  his  publication  of  the 
designs  of  that  great  master  and  Pallatlio, 
as  well  as  by  many  noble  b\iil'.lings  of  his 
own,  revived  the  true  taste  of  architecture 
in  this  kingdom.  —  jrarlnirton.  See 
Epistle  to  Lord  I'urlington. 

■'  Sir  Christopher  "Wren  who  built  St. 
Paul's;  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one. 

"  See  his  "Fable  of  the  Hare  and  Many 
Friends  ;  "  but  he  had  one  true  friend  iu 
the  Duchess  of  (lueensbury. 

"  Tiie  author  here  ])laiuly  lamciits 
that  he  was  so  long  empb'^cd  in  trans- 
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"  Proceed,  gve.at  days  !  till  leuriiiug  lly  tlic  shore, 
Till  l)irch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more, 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  CA'er  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday, 
Till  Isis'  elders  reel,  their  pnpils'  sport, 
And  Alma  Mater  lie  dissolved  in  port  ! " 

"  Enough  !  enough  ! "  the  raptured  monarch  cries  ; 
And  through  the  iv'ry  gate  the  vision  flies. 
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BOOK    THE    FOURTH. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  jioct  bciiv;^,  in  this  b'^ok,  to  declare  the  completion  of  the  propheeics  mentioned 
at  tlie  end  of  the  former,  makes  a  new  iiivucucinn  ;  as  the  .grc^terpocts  are^wont, 
A^:hca.SflmBJlisll  .i.nd  worth}' matter  is  to  1  ic  sung,  lie  shows  the  goddess  coming: 
in  her  majest}-,  to  destroy j>rdeLaiiiI  stieiue,  and  to  substitute  the  kingdom  of 
the  dull  upon  earth.^  lloiSL_sli£_ leads  captive  the  sciences,  and  silcncoth  the 
muses,  and  what_thcy  be  who  succeed  in  their  stead.  All  her  children,  by  a 
wonderful  attraction,  are  drawn  about  her,  and  bear  along  with  them  divers 
Qthci^wlio  promote  HcFenvpire  by  connivance,  weak  resistance,  or  discourage- 
ffi£lit_otLai"ts  ;  such_asJiali^wits,  tai^telcss  admirers,  vain  pretenders,  the  flat- 
terers of  (Tuncesror  thepatrons  of  them.  All  these  crowd  round  her ;  one  of 
them  offering  to  approacnhcr  is  driven  back  by  a  rival;  but  she  commends  and 
encourages  both.  The  tiist  who  speak  in  forju  ace  thc-  gcniusc.i  p.f  tjie. achjiols, 
who  assure  her  of  their  care  to  .advance  hex  cause,  by  confining  youth  to  words, 
aQdJcec^iiig  them  out  of  the  wayof  real  knowleclge.  Their  address,  and  her 
gracious  answ^er ;' wttlTTicr  cliarge  tojhein  and  the  universities.  The  universi- 
ties appear  by  their  proper  deputies,  and  assiu-e  Her  tlTat  the  same  method 
is  observed  in  the  progress  of  education.,  The  sj)eech  of  Aristarchus  on 
this  subject.  They  are  drawn  off  by  a  band  of  young  gentlemen  returned 
from  travel  with  their  tutors;  one  of  whom  delivers  to  tlie  goddess,  in  a 
polite  oration,  an  accouTit  of  thi;  whole  conduct  and  fruit.s  of  their  travels : 
presenting  to  her  at  the  same  time  a  young  nol)leman  perfectly  accomplished. 
SheTCceives  him  graciouslj',  and  eiulues  him  with  tlie  happy  quality  of  want  of 
shame.  She  sees  loitering  about  her  ;i  numljcr  of  indolent  persons  abandoning 
all  business  and  duty,  and  dying  with  la/iness.  'i'o  these  approaches  the 
antiquary  Annius,  entreating  her  to  make  them  Virtuosos,  and  iissign  them 
over  to  him  ;  but  l\[umniius,  another  antiquary,  complaining  of  his  fraudulent 
proceeding,  she  finds  a  method  to  reconcile  their  difference.  Then  enter  a  troop 
of  people  fantastically  adonied,  offering  her  strange  and'excitic  prcseiiTs. 
Amongst  them  one  stands  forth  and  demands  justice  on  another,  who  had 
deprived  him  of  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  nature  ;  but  he  justifies  jiimself 
so  well,  that  the  goddess  gives  them  both  lier  approbation.  She  recommends  to 
them  to  find  proper  employment  for  the  indolents  before  mentioned,  in  the  study 
of  butterflies,  shells,  birds'  nests,  moss,  &c.,  but  with  particular  caution,  not  to 


lating  and  commenting.  He  began  thc 
"  Iliad"  in  1713,  and  finished  it  in  1710. 
Tlie  edition  of"  Shakespeare"  (which  he 
undertook  merely  because  nobody  else 
wuulil)  took  up  near  two  years  more  iu 


the  drudgery  of  comparing  inqiressinns, 
rectifying-  tlie  scenery,  kc.  and  the  traiiH- 
latioii  of  half  Uie  "Odyssey"  eiii|ilnyi'() 
him  from  that  >imc  to  172-5. —  ll'iirbur- 
ton. 
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prorecd  boyond  trifles,  to  any  useful  or  extensive  views  of  nature,  or  of  the 
Author  of  Nature^j  Against  the  last  of  these  apprehensions,  she  is  secured  by  a 
hearty  address  from  the  minute  philoso])her~  and  frectliinkors,  one  of  whom 
speaks  in  tlie  name  of  the  rest.  tllui_i»wth,  thus  instructed  and  principled,  are 
delivered  to  her  in  a  bod)',  by  the  liands  of  Silenus,  and  then  admitted  to  taste 
the  cup  of  the  Magus,  ber  high  priest,  which  causes  a  total  oblivion  of  all 
obligations,  divine,  civil,  moral,  or  rational.  To  these  jier  adepts  she  sends 
priests,  attendants  and  comforters,  of  various  Cinds ;  confers  on  them  orders 
and  degrees ;  and  then  dismissing  them  with  a  speech,  continuing  to  each  liis 
privileges,  and  telling  what  she  expects  from  each,  coucludes  with  a  ya^^"n  of 
cxtraorduiary  virtue  :  the  progress  and  effects  whereof  on  all  orders  of  men, 
and  tlie  consummation  of  all,  in  the  restoration  of  night  and  chaos,  conclude 
the  poem. 

BOOK   IV.i 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  liglit 
Indulge,  dread  Chaos,  and  eternal  Night !" 
Of  darkness  'V'isiljle  so  much  be  lent, 
As  half  to  show,  half  veil,  the  deep  intent.^ 
Ye  pow'rs  !  whose  mj-steries  restored  I  sing, 
To  whom  time  bears  me  on  his  rapid  wing, 
Suspend  a  while  j'our  force  iuertlj'  strong, 
Then  take  at  once  the  poet  and  the  song. 

Now  flamed  tlie  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray, 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  witliered  e"\''ry  bay  ;  10 

Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  forsook  his  bower, 
The  moon-struck  proj^het  felt  the  madding  hour  : 
Then  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos,  and  of  Night, 
To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould. 
And  bring  Satuniian  days  of  lead  and  gold.'' 

She  mounts  the  throne  :  her  head  a  cloud  concealed, 
In  broad  effulgence  all  below  revealed  ; 
('Tis  thus  aspiring  Dulness  ever  shines) 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.  20 

Beneath  her  footstool.  Science  groans  in  chain."?, 
And  Wit  dreads  exile,  penalties,  and  pains, 


I 


*  This  book  may  properly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former,  bj'  the  name 
of  the  "  Greater  Duneiad,  not  so  indeed 
in  size,  but  in  subject ;  and  so  far  coU' 


certaLa  than  that  the  "  Iliad"  itself  was 
the  work  of  Solomon,  or  the  "  Batracho- 
muomachia"  of  Homer,  as  BiUTics  hath 
aifinned. — Bentleij.     Pope. 


trarv  to  the  distinction  anciently  made  !  ^  Invoked  as  the  restoration  of  their 
of  the  "  Greater"  and  "  Lesser  Iliad."  J  empire  is  the  action  of  the  poem. — Poj)e. 
But  much  are  they  mistaken  who  imagine  \  ^  This  is  a  great  propriety,  for  a  dull 
iliis  work  in  anj-  wise  inferior  to  the  '  poet  can  never  express  himself  otherwise 
former,  or  of  any  other  hand  than  of  tlian  by  halves  or  imperfectly.  —I'ope. 
our  poet ;   of    which  I  am  niucli  more  j      *  Dull  and  venal. — Tope. 
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Tliere  foamed  rebellious  Lo.qic,  gnggcd  and  lioiind, 

There,  stripped,  fair  Eliet'ric  languished  on  the  ground  ; 

His  blunted  arms  by  Sopliistry  are  borne, 

And  shameless  Billingsgate  her  robes  adorn. 

Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  dra■\^'n, 

(Chicane  in  furs,  and  Casuistrj^  in  lawn,) 

Gasps,  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord, 

And  dies  when  Dulness  gives  her  Page  the  word.'  ao 

]\Iad  Mathesis"  alone  was  nnconfined. 

Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind, 

Now  to  pure  space  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare, 

Now  rimning  round  the  circle  finds  it  square.' 

But  held  in  tenfold  bonds  the  Muses  lie. 

Watched  both  by  Envy's  and  by  Flattery's  eye  :* 

There  to  her  heart  sad  Tragedy  addrest 

The  dagger  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast ; 

But  sober  History  restrained  her  rage. 

And  promised  vengeance  on  a  barb'rous  age.  40 

There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  cold,  and  dead, 

Had  not  lier  sister  Satire  held  her  head  ; 

Nor  couldst  thou,  Chesterfield  I'  a  tear  refuse, 

Thou  wep'st,  and  with  thee  wept  each  gentle  muse. 

When  lo  !  a  harlot  form*"'  soft  sliding  by, 
AVith  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  ej'c  : 
Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  patch-work  fiutt'ring,  and  her  head  aside  : 
By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand. 

She  tripjied  and  laughed,  too  pretty  much  to  stand  ;  50 

Cast  on  the  prostrate  Nine  a  scornful  look, 


There  was  a  judge  of   this  name,  j  greatness,  by  perverting  general  reflcc- 


ahvavs  rend}'  to  hang  any  man  that  came 
in  Ills  Wiiy,  of  which  he  was  sutlbred  to 
give  a  hundred  mi.srrahle  examples  during 
a  long  life,  even  to  his  dotage. — Pope. 

''  Alluding  to  the  strange  conclusions 
sonic  matliematicians  have  deduced  from 
their  principles,  concerning  tlie  real 
quantity  of  matter,  the  reality  of  space. 
iJc. — I'opc. 


tions  against  vice  into  libels  on  particular 
persons. — I'ope. 

'  Tliis  noble  person  in  the  year  1737, 
when  the  Act  was  brought  into  the  [louse 
of  Lords,  opposed  it  in  an  excellent 
speech. — Pojje. 

"  The  attitude  given  to  this  phantom 
represents  the  nature  .and  genius  of  tlic 
Italian  opera;  its  alfectcd  airs,  its  cfl'emi- 


lligards  the  wild   and  fruitless  at-    nate  sounds,  and  the  jiractice  of  patching 
tempi s  of  squaring  the  circle.— i'o;;^'.  up  these  operas  with  favourite  songs,  m- 

*  One  of  tlie  misfortunes  falling  on  !  coherently  put  together.  These  tilings 
authors  from  the  act  for  subjecting  plays  '  were  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
to  the  power  of  a  licenser,  being  th^!  false  j  the  nobility.  This  circumstance  tliat 
representations  to  which  they  were  ex-  '  opera  should  jireiiare  for  tlie  ojieniug  of 
posed,  from  such  as  either  gratified  their  !  tlie  grand  sessions  was  prophesied  of  In 
envy  to  merit,  or  made   tlicir   court  to    bonk  iii.  ^■el■.  .■-'U-l. — I'opc 
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Then  thus  in  qiiauit  recitativo  spoke. 

"  0  Cara  !  Cara  !  silence  all  that  train  : 
Joy  to  great  Chaos  !  let  division  reign  ■} 
Chromatic  tortures  soon  shall  drive  them  hence, 
Break  all  their  nerves  and  fritter  all  their  sense  : 
One  trill  shall  harmonise  joy,  giief,  and  rage, 
Wake  the  dull  church,  and  lull  the  ranting  stage  ; 
To  the  same  notes  thy  sons  shall  hum,  or  snore. 
And  all  thy  ya"\^iiing  daughters  cry,  Encore. 
Another  Phoebus,  thy  o'mi  Phoibus,  reigns, 
Joj's  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains. 
But  soon,  ah  soon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
If  music  meanly  borrows  aid  from  sense. 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  Giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  -vdXk  a  hundred  hands  ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  o'wn  thunders  follow  Mars's  Drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress  ;  or  you  sleep  no  more — " 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  the  Hibernian  shore. 

And  now  had  Fame's  posterior  trimipet  blo'wn, 
And  all  the  nations  summoned  to  the  throne. 
The  young,  the  old,  who  feel  her  inward  sway. 
One  instinct  seizes,  and  transports  away. 
Xone  need  a  guide,  by  sure  attraction  led, 
And  strong  impulsive  gravity  of  head  ; 
None  want  a  place,  for  all  their  centre  foimd, 
Hmig  to  the  goddess  and  cohered  aroimd. 
Not  closer,  orb  in  orb,  congloljed  are  seen 
The  buzzing  bees  about  their  dusky  queen. 

The  gath'ring  numlier  as  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  A^ast  invokmtary  throng, 
Who  gently  dra\\ii,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 
Pioll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  power  confess. 
Not  those  alone  who  passive  own  her  laws, 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 
Whate'er  of  dimce  in  college  or  in  to'wn 


I 


•  Alluding  to  the  false  taste  of  playing 
ti-icks  in  music  ■with  numberless  di-s-isions, 
to  the  neglect  of  that  harmony  which 
conforms  to  the  sense,  and  applies  to  the 
passions.  Mr.  Handel  had  introduced  a 
great  number  of  liands,  and  more  variety 
tf  instruments  into  the  orchestra,  auditioned. — I'ojic 
employed   even    di'ums    aud    cauDon  to  ' 


make  a  fuller  chorus ;  which  proved  so 
much  too  manly  for  the  fine  gentlemen 
of  his  age,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
his  music  into  Ireland.  After  wliich 
they  were  reduced,  for  want  of  composers, 
to   practise   the   patchwork    above-men- 
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Sneers  at  anotlicv  iu  toupee  or  gown ; 
"W'liate'er  of  mongrel  no  one  class  a,(lnuts, 
A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits. 

Nor  absent  they,  no  menihers  of  her  state, 
Who  pay  her  homage  in  her  sons,  the  great  ; 
AMio,  false  to  Phoebus,  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ; 
Or,  impioiis,  preach  his  word  without  a  call. 
Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead, 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head  ; 
Or  vest  dull  llatt'ry  in  the  sacred  gown  ; 
Or  give  from  fool  to  fool  the  laurel  croAvn. 
And.  (last  and  worst)  witli  all  the  cant  of  wit, 
Without  the  soul,  the  imise's  hypocrite. 

There  marched  the  bard  and  blockhead,  side  by  side. 
Who  rhymed  for  hire,  and  patronised  for  i^ride. 
Narcissus,  praised  with  all  a  parson's  power, 
Looked  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  shower.^ 
Tliere  moved  Montalto'  with  superior  air ; 
His  stretched-out  arm  displayed  a  volmne  fair  ; 
Courtiers  and  patriots  in  two  ranks  divide, 
Through  both  he  passed,  and  bowed  from  side  to  side  ; 
But  as  in  graceful  act,  with  awful  eye 
Composed  he  stood,  bold  Benson^  thrust  him  by  : 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propped  he  came, 
Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's  name. 
The  decent  knight  retii-ed  with  sober  rage, 
Withdrew  his  hand,  and  closed  the  pompous  page. 
But  (happy  for  him  as  the  times  went  then) 
Appeared  Apollo's  mayor  and  aldermen. 
On  whom  three  hundred  gold-capped  youths  aAvait, 
To  lug  the  pond'rous  volmne  off  in  state. 

When  Dulness,  smiling — "  Thus  revive^  the  w^its  ! 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits  ; 
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'  Cleans  Dr.  Middlcton's  laboured  en- 
coiiiiuni  on  Lord  Hcrvcy,  iu  his  dedica- 
tion of  the  "  Life  of  Cicero." — IJ'nrton. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Haumer,  an  editor  of 
Bhakospcarc. —  Walccjield. 

■'  Tliis  niau  endeavoured  to  raise  him- 
self to  fame  by  erecting  monuments, 
Btrikin.;;;  coins,  scttiug  up  heads,  and 
pvorurinp;  translations  of  Jliltou  :  and 
afterwards  by  as  sreat  passion  for  Arthur 
/ol.nstoii,  a  iScotcli  physician's  version  of 
tilt  psalms,  of  which  he  [iriutcd  many 


fine  editions.     Sec  more  of  him,  book  iii. 
vcr.  325. — Pope. 

*  The  goddess  applauds  the  practice  of 
tacking  the  obscure  names  of  persons 
not  eminent  in  any  branch  of  learning, 
to  those  of  the  most  distinguished  writers ; 
cither  by  printing  editions  of  their  works 
with  impertinent  alterations  of  tlicir 
text,  as  in  the  former  instances ;  or  by 
setting  up  niouumcnls  disgraced  with 
llicir  own  vile  names  and  iiiscripliuus,  as 
in  the  latter. — I'ojK. 
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As  erst  ^Medea  (cruel,  so  to  save  !) 

A  new  edition  of  old  ^son  gave  ;' 

Let  standard  authors,  thus,  like  trophies  home, 

Appear  more  glorious  as  more  hacked  and  torn. 

And  von,  my  critics  !  in  the  chequered  shade, 

Admire  new  light  through  holes  yourselves  have  made. 

Leave  not  a  foot  of  verse,  a  foot  of  stone, 
A  page,^  a  grave,  that  they  can  call  their  omi ; 
But  spread,  my  sons,  yom-  glory  thin  or  thick, 
On  passive  paper,  or  on  solid  brick.  140 

So  by  each  bard  an  aldei-man  shall  sit,^ 
A  hea^-y  lord  shall  hang  at  ev'rj'  wit. 
And  while  on  fame's  triumphal  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinioned  to  their  side." 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  aroimd  the  goddess  press, 
Each  eager  to  present  their  first  address. 
Dimce  scorning  dimce  beholds- the  next  advance, 
But  fop  shows  fop  superior  complaisance. 
When  lo  !  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index-hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand ;  140 

His  beavered  brow  a  birchen  garland  Avears, 
Dropping  with  infant's  blood,  and  mother's  tears. 
O'er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs  ; 
Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 
All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  genius  of  the  place  : 
The  pale  boy-senator  yet  tingling  stands, 
And  holds  his  breeches  close  wdth  both  his  hands. 

Then  thus.      "  Since  man  from  beast  by  words  is  kno^vTi, 
Words  are  man's  proAdnce,  words  we  teach  alone.  150 

When  reason  doulitful,  like  the  Samian  letter,* 
Points  him  two  ways  ;  the  narrower  is  the  better. 
Placed  at  the  door  of  learning,  youth  to  guide. 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide." 

'  Medea,  at  Jason's  request,  restored  j  burton.  (■■ 

his  father  J2son  to  youth  b_v  substitut-        *  The  letter  T,  used  by  Pythasroras  as  (( 

iug  a  magical  liquor  for  Ids  blood,  after  i  an  emblem  of  the  diilercut  roads  of  virtue  ij 

that  had  been  drained  from  his  throat.        and  vice.  ]• 

^  Pagina   not  pedisseqmis.     A  page  of        ..  j,      j^-  g^       ^^      -^  ^-^^^  ' 

a  book     not  a  seivant,  follower,  or  atten-  ^   d  i>  „ 

1     .  iv-ij  •  ramos. — Pers.    Pope.  \ 

dant ;  no  poet  having-  had  a  page  since  i  ■' 

the    death    of    Mr.    Thomas  Dui-fey. —  j      ^  TMs  cii-cunistance  of  the  rjeniii's  loci  jj 

tScrihlcriis.     Pope.  i  (with    that    of  the   index-hand   before)  ■ 

^  Alluding  to  the  monument  erected    seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  '-Table  of  ,j 

for  Butler  bv  Aldennan  Barber. —  War-  .  Cebes,"  where  the  genius  of  human  nature  i, 
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To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know,  as  they  commence, 
As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense, 
"We  ply  the  memory,  A\'e  load  the  brain, 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain  ; 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath  ; 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 
Wluite'er  the  talents,  or  howe'er  designed, 
"We  hang  one  jingling  padlock  on  the  mind  : 
A  poet  the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And  what  the  last  1     A  very  poet  still. 
Pity  !  the  charm  works  only  in  our  Avail, 
Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  hall.' 
Tliere  truant  Wyndham^  eVry  muse  gave  o'er, 
There  Talbot  sunk,  and  was  a  wit  no  more  ! 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray,^  was  our  boast ! 
How  many  ^lartials  were  in  Pulteney"*  lost ! 
Else  sure  some  bard,  to  our  eternal  praise, 
In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  days, 
Had  reached  the  work,  the  All  that  mortal  can  ; 
And  South  beheld  that  masterpiece  of  man."" 

''Oh"  (cried  the  goddess)  "for  some  pedant  reign! 
Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  again ; 
To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 
Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone. 
Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rule. 
And  turn  the  comicil  to  a  grammar  school !'' 
For  sure,  if  Dulness  sees  a  grateful  day, 
'Tis  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway. 
O  !  if  my  sons  may  learn  one  earthly  thing, 
Teach  but  that  one,  suificient  for  a  king  ; 
That  which  my  priests,  and  mine  alone,  maintain. 
Which  as  it  dies,  or  lives,  we  fall,  or  reign  : 
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points  out  the  road   to  be   pui'sued  by 
those  entering  into  life. — I'opc. 

*  Westminster  Hall  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  — I'opc. 

*  Sir  "William  '\V3Tidham,  an  eminent 
English  statesman.  The  eloquent  and 
Iier.-Lstent  opponent  of  Sir  liobert  Wal- 
pole. 

''■  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom  he 
addressed  an  epistle ;  he  was  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain. 

■4  Lord  Charles  Talbot  Tultency,  Earl 
of  Bath,  who  succeeded  in  depri\ing  Sir 


liobert  "Walpole  of  his  place. 

'"  Viz.,  an  epigram.  The  famous  Dr. 
South  declared  a  perfect  epigram  to  be 
as  difficult  a  performance  as  an  epic 
poem.  And  the  critics  say,  "an  epio 
poem  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature 
is  capable  of." — l'(ype. 

*  King  James  I.  delighted  in  teaching 
his  favourites  Latin;  and  Gondcmar,  the 
S])ariish  ambassador,  used  to  s]ieak  false 
Latin  in  order  to  give  the  Uing  the  plea- 
sure of  correcting  him,  thus  securing  his 
lavour. 
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May  3*011,  may  Cam  and  Isis,  preacli  it  long  ! 
The  Eiglit  Divine  of  kings  to  govern  -wTong." 
Prompt  at  tlie  call,  around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  lioods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 
A  himdred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends. 
Nor  wert  thou,  Isis  !  wanting  to  the  day, 
[Though  Christ-chiu'ch  long  kept  prudishly  away.'] 
Each  staunch  Polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  Logician,  still  expelling  Locke,- 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dashed  through  thin  and  thick 
On  German  Crouzaz,-''  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck. 
As  many  quit  the  streams  that  murmuring  fall 
To  lull  the  sons  of  ]\Iargaret  and  Clare-hall,'' 
Where  Bentley  late  tempestuous  wont  to  sport 
In  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  port."" 
Before  them  marched  that  awful  Aristarch  f 
Ploughed  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  remark  : 
His  hat,  which  never  vailed  to  human  pride. 
Walker''  -with  reverence  took,  and  laid  aside. 
Low  bowed  the  rest :  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod ; 
So  upright  Quakers  please  both  man  and  God. 
"  Mistress  !  dismiss  that  rabble  from  your  throne  : 

Avaunt is  Aristarchus*  yet  unknown  ? 

Thy  noighty  scholiast,  whose  unwearied  pains 
liLade  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  strains. 
Turn  what  they  ■will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain. 
Critics  like  me^  shall  make  it  prose  again. 


i 
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'  This  line  is  doubtless  spurious,  and 
foisted  in  by  the  impertinence  of  the 
editor ;  and  accordingly  we  have  put  it 
between  hooks.  I'or  I  affirm  this  college 
came  as  earl}'  as  any  other,  by  its  proper 
deputii's  ;  nor  did  any  college  pay  homage 
to  duhiess  in  its  whole  bodj'. — Fope, 
under  Benthi/s  name. 

^  In  the  year  ITOo  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
to  censure  ilr.  Locke's  "Essay  onHuman 
Understanding,"  and  to  forbid  the  read- 
big  it.  See  liis  letters  in  tlie  last  edition. 
— Pope. 

'  Author  of  an  abusive  commentary 
on  the  "Essay  on  Man." — Warhiirton. 

*  'I'lie  river  Cam  running  by  the  walls 
of  tlieso  colleges,  which  arc  famous  for 
skill  in  disputiitioa. 


^  Yiz.,  "now  retired  into  harbour, 
after  the  tempests  that  had  long  agitated 
his  society."  So  Scriblerus.  But  the 
learned  Scipio  MafFei  understands  it  of  a 
certain  wine,  called  Port,  from  Ojiorto, 
a  city  of  Portugal,  of  which  tlds  professor 
invited  him  to  drink  abundantly. — Scip. 
Muff.  De  Compoiationlbus  ^cadcrnicis. 
Pope. 

'  The  redoubtable  Bentley,  the  Cam- 
bridge critic. 

7  John  "^'iilker,  Yice-Master  of  Trln. 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  while  Bentley  was 
Master.  He  was  Bentley's  constant 
friend. 

^  A  famous  commentator  and  corrector 
of  Homer,  whose  namehasbcen  frequently 
used  to  signify  a  complete  critic. — Pope. 

'J  Bentley  had  much  injured  Milton 
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Roman  and  Greek  grammarians  !  know  yonr  better  : 

Author  of  sometliing  yet  more  great  than  letter ; 

Wliile  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 

Stands  oirr  Digumma,'  and  o'ertops  them  all. 

'Tis  true,  on  words  is  still  our  whole  debate, 

Disputes  of  me  or  te^  of  aut  or  at, 

To  sound  or  sink  in  cano,  0  or  A, 

Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K/'* 

Let  Freind  ^  affect  to  speak  as  Terence  spoke, 

And  Alsop  never  but  like  Horace  joke  : 

For  me,  what  Virgil,  Pliny  may  deny, 

Manilius  or  Solinus  ^  shall  supply  : 

For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 

I  25oach  in  Suidas  ^  for  unlicensed  Greek. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal. 

Be  sure  I  give  them  fragments,  not  a  meal ; 

What  Gellius  or  Stobaius  hashed  before. 

Or  chewed  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o'er  and  o'er. 

Tlie  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit. 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  exammes  bit  by  bit  : 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole, 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul, 

Are  things  which  Krister,^  Burman,  Wasse  shall  see 

AVhen  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea. 

"  Ah,  think  not,  mistress  !  more  true  dulness  lies 
In  folly's  cap,  than  wisdom's  grave  disguise. 
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by  his  fancied  improvements. — Scribl. 
Fope. 

1  Alludes  to  the  boasted  restoration  of 
the  jEoIie  Digamma,  in  his  long  pro- 
jected edition  of  Homer.  He  calls  it 
something  more  than  letter,  from  the 
enormous  figure  it  would  make  among 
the  other  letters,  being  one  gamma  set 
upon  the  shoulders  of  another. — Pope. 

■'  It  was  a  serious  dispute,  about  which 
the  learned  were  much  divided,  and  some 
treatises  written,  had  it  been  about  mcuni 
or  tuum,  it  could  not  be  more  cont.ested, 
than  whether  at  the  end  of  the  first  Ode 
of  Horace,  to  read,  me  doctanim  hcderce 
pramia  frontinniy  or  te  doctarum  hcdcrci;. 
— Seri/ii.     Tope. 

^  Grainmutical  disputes  about  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cicero's  name  in  Greek. 

*  Dr.  llobcrt  Freind,  master  of  "West- 
minster School,  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church — Dr.  Anthony  Alsop,   a  happy 


imitator  of  the  Horatian  style. — Pope. 

*  Inferior  Latin  authors.  Solinus  has 
been  called  Pliny's  ape.  lie  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  third  century.  His 
chief  work  was  "  Polyhistor."  Manilius 
wrote  a  poem  on  "AstrouomJ^" 

I"  Suidas,  a  dictioTuiry  writer ;  a  col- 
lector of  impertinent  facts  and  barbarous 
words  ;  the  second,  Gellius,  a  minute 
critic ;  the  third,  Stobreus,  an  author, 
who  gave  his  common-place  book  to  the 
public,  where  we  happen  to  find  much 
mince-meat  of  good  old  authors. — J'ope. 

'  Ludolph  Kuster,  a  German  liteniry 
critic,  who  compiled  an  edition  of  Suidas 
in  Engl.ind,  and  printed  it  at  Cambridge, 
1705.  That  university  conferred  on  him 
a  doctor's  degree.  Franciscus  Burman, 
Dutch  theologian  and  professor ;  boril 
1671,  died  1719.  Joseph  Wasse,  English 
physician  ttnd  philologi-t ;  born  1672, 
died  17yS. 
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Like  buoys  tliat  never  sink  into  the  flood, 

On  learning's  surface  we  Lut  lie  and  nod. 

Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  house, 

And  much  divinity  without  a  vovs. 

Nor  could  a  Barrow  ^  work  on  every  block,- 

Nor  has  one  Atterbury  spoiled  the  flock. 

.See  !  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  canon  roll, 

And  metaphysic  smokes  involve  the  pole. 

For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes  and  stuff  the  head 

With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read  :  250 

For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it, 

And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it  : 

So  spins  the  silk-worm  small  its  slender  store, 

And  labours  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o'er. 

"  "What  though  we  let  some  better  sort  of  fool 
Thrid  eVry  science,  run  through  ev'ry  school  ] 
Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shoA\Ti 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none  ;  ^ 
He  may  indeed  (if  soljer  all  tliis  time) 

Plague  with  dispute,  be  persecute  with  rhyme,  260 

"We  only  furnish  what  he  cannot  use, 
Or  wed  to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  muse  : 
Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce  ; 
Or  set  on  metaphysic  ground  to  prance 
Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance. 
"With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind, 
We  bring  to  one  dead  level  ev'ry  mind. 
Then  take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can, 

And  hew  the  block  off,"'  and  get  out  the  man.  2;o 

But  wherefore  waste  I  words  \  I  see  advance 

AV ,  pupil,  and  laced  governor  from  France. 

Walker  !  our  hat — • — "  nor  more  he  deigned  to  say, 
But,  stern  as  Ajax'  spectre,  strode  away.'^ 


*  Isaac  Barrow,  Mnster  of  Trinity: 
Francis  Atterbury,  Duau  of  Christ 
Chuicli,  both  great  geniuses  and  elo- 
quent preaohers ;  one  more  conversant 
iu  the  sublime  georaetrj' ;  tlio  other  iu 
cliissical  learning ;  but  who  equally 
made  it  their  care  to  advance  the  polite 
arts  in  their  several  societies. — Pojjc. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Lutin  proverb  : — 
'-Non  ex  quovis  ligno  fil  Jilercurius." — 
Wakcjidd. 


^  These  two  verses  are  vcrbntim  from 
an  epigram  of  Dr.  Evans,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford  ;  given  to  my  futlicr 
twenty  years  before  the  "Uunciad"  was 
written. —  TFartoii. 

*  A  notion  of  Aristotle,  that  there  was 
originall}'  in  every  block  of  iiinrble  a 
statue,  which  would  appear  on  tlie  re- 
moval of  the  superfluous  parts.- — I'opc. 

•'  See  Homer,  "'  Udyss."  xi.,  where  the 
ghost  of  Ajax  turns  sullenly  from  Ulysses 
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In  flowed  at  once  a  gay  unibroidcrcHl  i'acc\, 
And  tittering  pushed  the  jjedants  ofl'  tlie  jilace  : 
Some  would  haA'c  spoken,  but  the  voice  was  drowjicd 
By  the  French  horn,  or  by  the  opening  hound. 
The  first  came  forwards,  with  as  easy  mien, 
As  if  he  saw  St.  James's  and  the  queen.  280 

When  thus  th'  attendant  orator  begun, 
"  Receive,  great  empress  !  thy  accomplished  son-:  " 
Thine  from  the  birth,  and  sacred  from  the  rod, 
A  dauntless  infant !  never  scared  with  God. 
The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  his  virtues  Avake  : 
The  mother  begged  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thou  gavest  that  ripeness,  Avhich  so  soon  began. 
And  ceased  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy,  nor  man. 
Through  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'crcast, 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  iEneas  past  :  290 

Thence  bursting  glorious,^  all  at  oarce  let  down. 
Stunned  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  to^vTi. 
Intrepid  then,  o'er  seas  alid  lands  he  flew  : 
Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too.^ 
There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display, 
Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way  ! 
To  where  the  Seine,  obsequious  as  she  runs. 
Pours  at  great  Bourbon's  feet  her  silken  sons  ; 
Or  Tiber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls. 

Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls  :  soo 

To  happy  convents,  bosomed  deep  in  vines, 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines  : 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silvered  vales. 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  jjanting  gales  : 
To  lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whisp'ring  woods,  and  lute-resounding  Avaves. 
But  chief  her  shrine  where  naked  Venus  keeps, 

the  traveller,  who  had  succeeded  agamst  I  Cenierc  nc  quis  cos: — 1.  Keu  quls  cod- 

hhii  in  the  dispute  for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  |  tini^cre  pos>it ; 

There  had  been  the  same  contention  be-    2.    Molirivc    moram  ; — aut    3.   vcniendi 

tween  the  travelling  and  the  university  poscere  causas. 

tutor,  for  the  spoils  of  our  young  heroes,    ^yhcrc  he  enumerates  the  causes  why  his 

and  fashion  adjudged  it  to  the  former;  |  mother  took  this  care  of  him ;  to  wit,  1. 


BO  that  this  might  well  occasion  the  sullen 
dignity  in  departure,  which  Longinus  so 
much  admired. — ScrUiL,  Fope. 

^  The  Dnke  of  Kingston  was  meant. 

*  See  Virg.  "  iEn."  i. 
At  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  ai're  sepsit 
Et  multo  nebulie  circum  l)ea  fudit  aiiiictu 


That  nobody  miglit  toucli  or  correct  liim  ; 
12.  Jlight  stop  or  detain  him  ;  3.  E.xamino 
him  about  tlie  progress  he  liad  made,  or 
so  much  as  guess  why  \w  came  there. — 
I'ope. 

*  The   pcniirious   eflri'ts  of   too  eaiYy 
travciliiig  ridiiulcd. 

N 
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And  Cupids  ride  the  lion  of  the  deeps  ;  ^  _ 

"Where,  eased  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  maia  V 

Wafts  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enamoured  SAvaiu.  3iO 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  saimtered  Europe  round, 
And  gathered  ev'iy  vice  on  Christian  groiuid  ; 
Saw  ev^ry  court,  heard  ev'ry  Idiig  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  ojaeras  or  the  fair  ; 
The  stews  and  palace  ecj[ually  explored, 

Intrigued  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  av d  ; 

Tried  all  hors-d'muvrcs,  all  liqueurs  dehned, 

Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  dined  ; 

Dropped  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  stoie, 

Spoiled  his  oyvn  language,  and  acquired  no  more  ;  320 

All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  gromid  ; 

And  last  turned  air,  the  echo  of  a  somid  ! " 

See  now,  half-cured,  and  perfectly  well-bred, 

With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  his  head  ; 

As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit. 

As  Jansen,  Fleetwood,  Gibber  ^  shall  think  fit ; 

Stolen  from  a  duel,  followed  by  a  nun, 

And,  if  a  borough  choose  liim  not,  xmdone  ; 

See,  to  my  coimtry  happy  I  restore  "• 

This  glorious  youth,  and  add  one  Venus  more.  330 

Her  too  receive  (for  her  my  sord  adores) 

So  may  the  sons  of  sons  of  sons  of  wli 

Prop  thine,  0  empress  !  like  each  neighbour  throne, 
And  make  a  long  posterity  thy  own." 
Pleased,  she  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 

Then  looked,  and  saw  a  lazy,  lolling  sort, 
Unseen  at  church,  at  senate,  or  at  court. 
Of  ever-listless  loit'rers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend.  3lo 

*  The  -winged  lion,  the  arms  of  Venice.  !  managers  of  plays ;  who,  though  not 
This  republic  heretofore  the  most  con-  I  governors  by  profession,  had,  each  in  liis 
sidcrable  in  Europe,  for  her  naval  force  way,  concerned  themselves  in  the  educa- 
and  the  extent  of  her  commerce  ;  now  11-  I  tiou  of  youth :  and  regulated  their  wits, 
luptrious  for  her  carnivals. —  Warburton.  I  theii-  morals,  or  their  finances,  at  that 
Yet  less  a  body  than  echo  itself ;  for  '  period  of  their  age  which  is  the  most  im- 


echo  reflects  sense  or  words  at  least,  this    portant,   their  entrance  into   the  polite 

world.      Of  the  last  of  these,  and  his 
talents  for  tliis  end,  see  book  i.  ver.  199, 


gentleman  onh-  airs  and  tunes 

Sonus  est,  qui  vivit  in  illo. 
Ovid,  "  Met." — Scriblei-us.    Tope. 


&c. —  Warburton. 

Madame  de  la  Touche,  the  celebrated 


'  Three    very    eminent    persons,    all '  mistress  of  the  Duke. 
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Thc'C  too,  my  raridcl  !  ^  she  niavked  thee  there, 
Stix'tchcd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  cliair, 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
Tlie  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 
She  pitied  !  but  her  pity  only  shed 
Uenigner  influence  on  thy  nodding  head. 

But  Annius,-  crafty  seer,  Avith  ebon  wand, 
And  Avcll-dissenibled  em'rald  on  his  hand, 
False  as  his  gems,  and  cankered  as  his  coins, 
Came,  crammed  Avith  capon,  from  AA'here  Pollio  dines.' 
Soft,  as  the  wily  fox  is  seen  to  creep, 
"Where  bask  on  sunny  banks  the  simple  sheep, 
"Walk  round  and  round,  now  prying  here,  noAV  there. 
So  he  ;  but  pious,  Avhispered  first  his  prayer. 

"  Grant,  gracious  goddess  !  grant  me  still  to  cheat, 
0  may  thy  cloud  still  cover  the  deceit ! 
Thy  choicer  mists  on  this  assembly  shetl, 
But  pour  them  thickest  on  the  noble  head. 
So  shall  each  youth,  assisted  by  our  eyes, 
See  other  Ca3sars,  other  Homers  rise  ; 
Through  tAvilight  ages  hunt  th'  Athenian  foAA'l,'' 
Wliich  Chalcis,  gods,  and  mortals  call  an  oavI, 
Now  see  an  Attys,  now  a  Cecrops''  clear, 
Nay,  Mahomet !  the  pigeon  at  thine  car  ; '' 
Be  rich  in  ancient  brass,  though  not  in  gold, 
And  keep  his  lares,  though  his  house  be  sold  ; 
To  headless  Pliabe  his  fair  bride  postpone, 
Honour  a  Syrian  prince  above  his  oavu  ; 
Lord  of  an  Otho,  if  I  vouch  it  true  ; 
Blest  in  one  Niger,  till  he  knoAvs  of  tAvo." 


3G0 


*  The  poet  seems  to  speak  of  this  j'oiiiig 
gentleman  Av^ith  great  afFection.  The 
name  is  taken  from  Spenser,  Avho  gives 
it  to  a  Avandering  courtly  squire,  that 
travelled  about  for  the  same  reason,  for 
Avhich  many  young  squires  are  now  fond 
of  travelling,  and  especially  to  Paris. — 
Tope. 

*  The  name  taken  from  Annius  the 
Monk  of  Viterho,  famous  for  many  impo- 
sitions and  forgeries  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  inscriptions,  Avhich  ho  Avas 
prompted  to  by  mere  vanity,  but  our 
Annius  liad  a  more  substantial  motive. — 

l('<irbiirto)i.     By  Annius  Avas  meant  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine. —  H'arton. 


*  This  seems  more  obscure  than  almost 
any  other  passage  in  the  whole.  Pcrliapa 
ho  meant  the  Prince  of  "Wales's  dinners. 
J]  Oleics. 

*  The  owl  stamped  on  the  reverse  on 
the  ancient  money  of  Athens. 

AVhich  Chalcis  gods,  and  mortals  call  nn 
owl, 

is  the  verso  by  A?hich  Hobbcs  renders 
that  of  Homer. —  JFay/rnrloii. 

^  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens,  of 
whom  it  is  hard  to  suppose  any  coins 
extant. — J'opc. 

'  Jlahoinct  professed  to  receive  di\'ino 
messages  from  a  pigeon. 

N  2 
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Llummius^  o'erlieard  him;   ]\Innmiius,  fool-renoAvned, 
Who  lilve  his  Cheops"  stinks  above  the  grouud, 
Eierce  as  a  startled  adder,  swelled,  and  said, 
Rattling  an  ancient  sLstnim  at  his  head  : 

Sj^eakest  thou  of  Syrian  princes  T*  traitor  base  I 
Inline,  goddess!  mine  is  all  the  horned  race. 
Trm-,  lie  had  wit,  to  make  their  value  rise  ; 
Erom  foolish  Greeks  to  steal  them,  was  as  wise  ; 
More  glorious  yet,  from  barb'rous  hands  to  keep. 
When  Sallee  rovers  chased  him  on  the  deep. 
Then  taught  by  Hermes,''  and  divinely  bold, 
Down  his  o'uti  throat  he  risked  the  Grecian  gold, 
Received  each  demi-god,  "\nth  j^ious  care, 
Deep  in  his  entrails — I  revered  tliem  there, 
I  bought  them,  shrouded  in  that  living  slii'me. 
And,  at  their  second  birth,  they  issue  mine. 

"  Witness,  great  Ammon  !   by  whose  horns  I  sAVore,"" 
(Replied  soft  Annius)  "  this  our  paunch  before 
Still  bears  them,  faithful ;  and  that  thus  I  eat. 
Is  to  refimd  the  medals  witli  the  meat. 
To  prove  me,  goddess  !  clear  of  all  design, 
Bid  me  ■with  Pollio  sup,  as  Avell  as  dine  : 
There  all  the  learned  shall  at  the  labour  stand, 
And  Douglas"  lend  his  soft,  obstetric  hand." 

The  goddess  smiling  seemed  to  give  consent ; 
So  back  to  Pollio,  hand  in  hand,  they  went. 
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*  This  name  is  not  merely  an  allusion 
to  the  mummies  he  was  so  fond  of,  but 
proliably  referred  to  the  Roman  general 
of  that  name,  who  burned  Cormtli,  and 
committed  the  curious  statues  to  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  assuring  him,  "  that  if 
any  were  lost  or  broken,  he  sliould  pro- 
cure others  to  be  made  in  their  stead  :  " 
by  which  it  sliould  seem  (whatever  may 
be  pretended)  that  Mummius  was  no  vir- 
tuoso.—  IFcirbiirton.     (Dr.  Mead  meant.) 

^  A  king  of  Egypt,  whose  body  was 
certainly  to  be  kuowu,  as  being  buried 
alone  in  his  pyramid,  and  is  therefore 
more  genuine  than  any  of  the  Cleopatras. 
Tlds  royal  mummy,  being  stolen  by  a 
wild  Arab,  was  purchased  liy  the  consul 
of  Alexandria,  and  transmitted  to  tlie 
museum  of  Muuimius  ;  for  jiroof  of  which 
he  brings  a  passage  in  Sandys's  "  Tra- 
vels," where  tliat  accurate  and  le.amed 
voyager  assures    us    that   he    saw    the 


sepulchre  empty;  which  agrees  exactly 
(saitli  he)  with  the  time  of  the  thpft 
above  mentioned.  Eut  he  omits  to  ob- 
serve that  Herodotus  tells  the  same  thing 
of  it  in  his  time. —  IForbiirtnii. 

'  The  strange  story  following,  which 
may  be  taken  for  a  fiction  of  the  poet,  ia 
justified  by  a  true  relation  in  Spon's 
Voyages. — Fojk. 

*  Hermes  or  Mercury  was  the  god  of 
thie\'es. 

'"  Jupiter  Ammon  is  called  to  witness, 
as  the  father  of  Alexander,  to  whom  tliosc 
kings  succeeded,  and  whose  horns  they 
wore  on  their  medals. — I'ope. 

•5  A  physician  of  great  learning  and  no 
less  taste ;  above  all  curious  in  what 
related  to  "Horace,"  of  whom  he  col- 
lected every  eilition,  translation,  and 
comment,  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred volumes. —  jyarbarton.     Tope. 
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Tlien  thick  as  locusts  black'ning  all  tin)  ground, 
A  tribe,  ^vitll  weeds  and  shells  lautastic  crowned, 
Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  approaclied  the  power, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  liower.  400 

J3ut  far  the  foremost,  two,  with  earnest  zeal 
And  aspect  ardent  to  the  throne  a2)peal. 

The  first  thus  opened  :  "  Hear  thy  su2)])liant'fl  call, 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all ! 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  reared  this  flower, 
Suckled,  and  cheered,  with  air,  and  sun,  and  showei'. 
Soft  on  the  paper  rufi'  its  leaves  I  spread, 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipped  its  head  ; 
Then  throned  in  glass,  and  named  it  Caroline  : ' 
Each  maid  cried,  Charming  !  and  each  youth.  Divine  !  4io 

Did  nature's  pencil  ever  blend  such  rays, 
Such  varied  light  in  one  promiscuous  blaze  ? 
Now  prostrate  !  dead  !  behold  that  Caroline  : 
Ko  maid  cries.  Charming  !   and  no  youth,  Divine  ! 
And  lo,  the  wretch  !  whose  vile,  whose  insect  lust 
Laid  this  gaj^  daughter  of  the  spring  in  dust. 
Oh,  punish  him,  or  to  th'  Elysian  shades 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades  !  " 
He  ceased,  and  wept.     With  innocence  of  mien, 
Th'  accused  stood  forth,  and  thus  addressed  the  ipicen.  4!0 

"  Of  all  the  enamelled  race,  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tejjid  zephyi's  of  the  spring. 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere. 
Once  brightest  sinned  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 
I  sa\v,  and  started  from  its  A'ernal  bow'r, 
The  rising  game,  and  chased  from  llow'r  to  llow'r. 
It  fled ,  I  followed  ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain ; 
It  stopt,  I  stopt ;  it  moved,  I  moved  again. 
At  last  it  fixed,  'twas  on  what  plant  it  plear^ed, 
And  where  it  fixed,  the  beauteous  bird  I  seized  :  430 

Eose  or  carnation  was  below  my  care  ; 
I  meddle.  Goddess  !  only  in  my  sphere. 
I  tell  the  naked  fact  without  disguise. 
And,  to  excuse  it,  need  but  show  the  prize  ; 


*  It  is  a  compliment  which  the  florists 
usually  pay  to  princes  and  great  persons, 
to  give  their  names  to  tlic  most  curious 
flowers  of  their  raising :  some  have  been 


but  none  more  than  that  ambitiotw 
gardener  at  Ilammersmitli,  wlio  caused 
his  favourite  to  be  paiiitrd  on  his  sign, 
with  this  inseiiption,  Tliis  is  my  Queen 


very  jealous  of  vindicaling  this  honour,  1  Caroline. —  H^arbtirtoti.     I'upe 
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"Whose  spoils  tlii^  paper  offers  to  your  eye. 
Fair  even  in  deatli !  tliis  peerless  butterfly. 

"  My  sons  ! "  (she  ans-vvered)  "  both  have  done  your  [lavts 
Live  hajjpy  both,  and  long  promote  our  arts. 
But  hear  a  mother,  when  she  recommends 
To  your  fraternal  care  our  sleeping  friends.' 
The  common  soul,  of  Hea\'^n's  more  frugal  make, 
Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake  : 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock, 
And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  o'clock. 
Yet  by  some  olsject  ev'ry  brain  is  stirred  ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming  bird  ; 
The  most  recluse,  discreetly  opened,  lind  * 

Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle-kind  ; 
The  mind,  in  metaphysics  at  a  loss, 
]\Iay  wander  in  a  ^\dlderness  of  moss  ;- 
The  head  that  turns  at  super-lunar  things. 
Poised  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  Avings.^ 

"  O  !  would  the  sons  of  men  once  tliink  their  eyes 
And  reason  giv'n  them  but  to  study  flies  ! 
See  nature  in  some  partial  narrow  shape, 
And  let  the  Author  of  the  whole  escape  :  * 
Learn  but  to  tiifle,  or,  who  most  observe, 
To  wonder  at  their  ]\Iaker,  not  to  serve  !  " 

"  Be  that  my  task  "  (replies  a  gloomy  clerk. 
Sworn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark  ; 
"^^Hiose  pious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 
When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decay,^ 
And  damns  implicit  faith,  and  holy  lies. 
Prompt  to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatize  :) 


*  Of  whom  see  ver.  345  above. —  Wai-- 

hurton. 

*  Of  wliich  the  naturalists  count  I  can't 
toll  how  many  hundred  species. — 'Pope. 

^  One  of  the  first  projectors  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  who,  among  many  en- 
larged and  u.^cful  notions,  cnler(:iiucd  the 
extravagant  hope  of  a  ]jos.sil)iIity  to  fly 
to  the  moon ;  which  has  jnit  some  volatile 
geniuses  upon  making  wings  for  that 
purpose. —  Warhurton.     Tope. 

■*  Are  there  not  manj'  who  on  this  count 
still  merit  a  place  in  a  "  Dunci.ad  1'  " 

*  Alluding  to  a  ridiculous  and  absurd 
way  of  some  mathematicians,  in  calcula- 
ting the  gradual  decay  of  moral  evidence 


by  mathematical  proportions :  according 
to  wliich  calculation,  in  about  fifty  j'ears 
it  will  be  no  longer  probable  that  Julius 
Ciesar  was  in  Gaul,  or  died  in  the  senate 
house.  See  Craig's  "  Theologi-.c  Chris- 
tian;e  Priuciiiia  Mathematica."  13ut  as 
it  seems  evident,  that  facts  of  a  thousand 
years  old,  for  instance,  are  now  as  pro- 
bable as  they  were  tire  hundred  years  ago ; 
it  is  plain  that  if  in  fifty  more  thej-  quite 
disappear,  it  must  be  owing,  not  to  their 
arguments,  but  to  the  extraordinary 
power  of  our  goddess ;  for  whose  help 
therefore  they  ha;e  reason  to  praj'.-  -• 
Warburton.    Fope. 
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"  Let  others  creep  by  timid  steps,  and  slow, 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
By  common  sense  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
And  last,  to  nature's  cause  through  nature  led. 
All-secijig  in  thy  mists,  we  want  no  guide, 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  source  of  pride  !  470 

We  nobly  take  the  high  Priori  Eoad,^ 
And  reason  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God  ; 
'    Make  nature  stilp  encroach  upon  His  plan  ; 
And  shove  Him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can  : 
Tlirust  some  mechanic  cause  into  His  place  ;  ^ 
Or  bind  in  matter,  or  diffuse  in  sjiace. 
Or,  at  one  bound  o'erleaping  all  His  laws, 
]\Iuke  God  man's  image,  man  the  final  cause, 
Find  virtue  local,  all  relation  scorn. 

See  all  in  self,  and  but  for  self  be  born  :  .  430 

Of  nought  so  certain  as  our  reason  still, 
Of  nought  so  doubtful  as  of  soul  and  Avill. 
Oh  hide  the  God  still  more  !  and  make  us  see 
Such  as  Lucretius''  drew,  a  God  like  thee  : 
Wrapped  up  in  self,  a  God  without  a  thought, 
Eegardless  of  our  merit  or  default. 
Or  that  bright  image*  to  our  fancy  draw, 
Which  Theocles''  in  raptured  vision  saw, 
While  through  poetic  scenes  the  Genius  roves. 
Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves  ;  4U0 

That  Nature  our  society  adores, 
Where  Tindal  dictates,  and  Silenus"  snores. 

*  Those  who,  from  tho  cftcefs  in   this    fluid,    subtle    mntter,    Sec. —  Warhurton. 
visible  world,  dediiec  the  Eteniiil  Power  |  I'upe. 

;iud  Godhead  of  the  first  cause,  though  j  ='  The  first  of  these  follies  is  that  of  Dos 
tlicy  cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  i  Cartes;  the  second  of  Ilobbes;  the  third 
the'Leit}',  yet  discover  so  nuieh  of  II im,  I  of  some  succeeding  philosophers. — l'o])e. 
as  enables  them  to  see  the  end  of  their  I  •*  Lucretius  was  a  sreat  Itoman  poet, 
creation,  and  the  means  of  their  happi-  !  Ilis  poem  "  On  the  Nature  of  Things" 
ness:  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  1  is,  however,  founded  on  the  doctrines  of 
I'riori  Road   (such  as  Ilobbes,  bpino/a,  !  Epicurus. 

])es  Cartes,  and  some  better  reasoners)  i  ■'  I'.right  image  was  the  title  given  by 
for  one  that  goes  right,  ton  lose  them-  ;  the  later  Platonista  to  that  vision  of 
selves  in  mists,  or  ramble  after  visions,  ,  luituro  which  they  had  formed  out  of 
wliich  deprive  them  of  all  sight  of  their  tlicir  own  fancy,  so  bright,  that  they 
end,  and  mislead  them  in  the  choice  of  called  it  k'momuv" iKyaXua,  or  the  self"- 
wron?  means. —  U'drbiirton.     Pope.  \  seen  image,  i.e.,  seen  liy  its  own  light.— 

"  "'his  relates  to  such  as  being  ashamed  |  Scrlhl.     Pope. 
to  assert  a  mere  mechanic  cause,  and  yet  I      ''  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  a  Deist, 
unwilling  to  forsake  it  entirely,  have  had        '  Sihmus  was   an    Epicurean  philoso- 
recoiu'se  to  a  certain  phistic  nature,  elastic  j  pher,  as  appears  from  Virgil,  cclog.  vi., 
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itoused  at  liis  name,  up  rose  the  Lousy  sire, 
And  shook  from  out  his  pipe  tlie  seeds  of  fire  ;  ^ 
Then  snapped  liis  box,  and  stroked  his  belly  down  ; 
Rosy  and  rev'rend,  though  "without  a  go\\7i. 
Bland  and  familiar  to  the  throne  he  came, 
Led  up  the  youth,  and  called  the  Goddess  dame  : 
Then  thus  :   "  From  j^riest-craft  hapj^ily  set  free, 
Lo  !  ev'ry  finished  son  returns  to  thee  :  soo 

Fii'st  slave  to  words,  then  vassal  to  a  name. 
Then  dupe  to  party ;  child  and  man  the  same  ; 
Bomided  by  nature,  narrowed  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart. 
Thus  bred,  thus  taught,  how  many  have  I  seen. 
Smiling  on  all,  and  smiled  on  by  a  queen  ?  - 
]\Iarked  out  for  honoiu's,  honoured  for  their  Ijirth, 
To  thee  the  most  rebellious  things  on  earth : 
Now  to  thy  gentle  shadow  all  are  shrunk. 
All  melted  down,  iii  jjension,  or  in  punk  !  5io 

So  K*  so  B'^''^  sneaked  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 
Poor  W'"'""  nipped  in  folly's  broadest  bloom, 
Who  praises  now  1  his  chaplain  on  his  tomb. 
Then  take  them  all,  oh  take  them  to  thy  breast ! 
Thy  I\Iagus,^  Goddess  !  shall  perforin  the  rest. 

With  that,  a  Avizard  old  his  cup  extends  ; 
Which  whoso  tastes,  forgets  his  former  fiiends, 
Sire,  ancestors,  himself.      One  casts  his  eyes 
Up  to  a  star,  and  like  Endymion^  dies  :  520 

A  feather,  shooting  from  another's  head. 
Extracts  his  brain  ;  and  princi2:)le  is  fled  ; 
Lost  is  his  God,  his  country,  ev'rything  ; 
And  nothing  left  but  homage  to  a  king  ! 
The  vulgar  herd  tm-n  off  to  roll  with  hogs. 
To  run  with  horses,  or  to  hunt  with  dogs, 
But,  sad  example  !  never  to  escape 
Their  infamy,  still  keep  the  hmnan  shajie. 

where  he  sings  the  principles   of  that  I       "  Semina  ignis — semina  flamma;."    P. 
philosophy  in  his  drink.—  IFnrlmrtun.        s  jg^  This  Queen  or  Goddess  of  Dul- 

liy   Sileiius   he   means  Thos.   Gurdon,  a  '  j^g^g Pope 

violent  AVhig,  the  translator  of  Tafitus  |      s^piiHip^  buke  of  Wharton,  celebrated 
vho  published  the  "Independent Whig,     |  foj.  ^is  iirofiiracv  and  eccentricity.     He 
and  obtained  a  place  under  goveniment.  |  jjpfj  j,^  exile   Yi'6\.—Jiotvles. 
~K''''^^"-    .  ,  I      *  The  effect  of  the  llagus  cup  was  the 

Ihe    Epicurean    language,    Sem.na    reverse  of  tliat  of  Circe. 
renm,  or  atoms,  Yirg.,  eclo-.  vi.  J     s.  Endvmion  loved  tlie  moon. 
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But  slio,  good  Goddess,  sent  to  ev'iy  cLild 

Firm  inii)iidence,  or  stupefaction  mild  ;  530 

And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shame  no  room, 

Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom. 

Kind  self-conceit  to  some  lier  glass  ajiplies, 
AVhich  no  one  looks  in  with  another's  eyes  : 
But  as  the  flatt'rer  or  dependant  paint, 
Beholds  himself  a  patriot,  chief,  or  saint. 

On  others  Int'rest  her  gixj  liv'ry  flings, 
Int'rest  that  waves  on  party-coloured  wings  : 
Turned  to  the  sun,  she  casts  a  thousand  dj-es, 
And,  as  she  turns,  the  colours  fall  or  rise.  54i- 

Others  the  siren  sisters  warble  round, 
And  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound. 
No  more,  alas  !  the  voice  of  fame  they  hear. 
The  balm  of  dulness  trickling  in  their  ear. 
Great  C^'^*,  H*-%  P••'=^  E^-''',  K*, 
Why  all  your  toils  1  your  sons  have  learned  to  sing. 
How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule  ! 
The  sire  is  made  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool. 

On  some,  a  priest  succinct  in  amice  white 
Attends  ;  all  flesh  is  nothing  in  his  sight  !  s.'-o 

Beeves,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn, 
And  the  huge  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  urn ; 
The  board  with  s2)ecious  miracles  he  loads, 
Turns  hares  to  larks,  and  pigeons  into  toads. 
Another  (for  in  all  what  one  can  shine?) 
Explains  the  seve  and  verdeur'^  of  the  vine. 
What  cannot  coj^ious  sacrifice  atone  1 
Thy  truflles,  Perigord  !  thy  hams,  Ba^^onne  ! 
With  French  libation,  and  Italian  strain, 

Wash  Bladen  white,  and  expiate  Hays's  stain.*  5C0 

Knight  lifts  the  head,  for  what  are  crowds  undone, 
To  three  essential  partridges  in  one  1 
Gone  every  blush,  and  silent  all  reproach, 
Contending  princes  mount  them  in  their  coach. 

'  Freridi  terms  relating-  to  wines.  j  land,  and  even  by  prinees  of  the  blond  of 


liladrn — Hays.  Names  of  p:amestcrs 
Robert  Kniglit,  cashier  of  the  8o\ith-seii 
Company,  who  fled  from  England  in 
1720  (afterwards  pardoned  in  17-12). 
These  lived  with  the  utmost  mngnificeneo 
iit  Paris,  and  kept  open  tables  frequented 
by  persons  of  the  lirst  quality  of  Eng- 


Franee. — I'opc.  Colonel  Martin  liladen 
was  a  man  of  some  literature,  and  trans- 
lated Cicsar's  "  Commentaries."  I  never 
eould  learn  that  he  had  otIcndcJ  I'ope. 
lie  was  uncle  to  "Wm.  Collins,  tho  poet, 
whom  he  left  an  estate. —  IFarton. 
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Next,  liicTding  all  draAV  near  on  Lentlud  knees, 
The  queen  confers  lier  titles  and  degrees. 
Her  children  first  of  more  distinguislied  sort, 
Who  study  Shakespeare  at  the  Inns  of  C'omt,^ 
Impale  a  glow-Avorm,  or  A-ertu  profess. 

Shine  in  the  dignity  of  F.R.S.  570 

Some,  deep  Free  Masons,  join  the  silent  race 
Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoras's  place  : 
Some  botanists,  or  florists  at  the  least, 
Or  issue  members  of  an  annual  feast. 
Nor  past  the  meanest  unregarded,  one 
Rose  a  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormogon." 
The  last,  not  least  in  honour  or  apj)lause, 
Isis  and  Cam  made  doctors  of  her  laws. 

'Then,  blessing  all,  "  Go,  cliildren  of  my  care  ! 
To  practice  now  from  theory  repair".  j 

All  my  commands  are  easy,  short,  and  full  : 
My  sons  !  be  proud,  be  selfish,  and  be  dull. 
Guard  my  prerogative,  assert  my  throne  : 
This  nod  confirms  each  privilege  your  o'^ti.^ 
The  cap  and  switch  be  sacred  to  his  grace ; 
With  staft'  and  pumps  the  marquis  lead  the  race  ; 
Frou:  stage  to  stage  the  Licensed  earl  may  run. 
Paired  with  liis  fellow-charioteer,  the  sim  ; 
The  learned  baron  butterflies  design. 
Or  draw  to  silk  Arachne's  subtle  line  ;  ■* 
The  judge  to  dance  his  brother  sergeant  call ; " 
The  senator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball ; 
The  bishop  stow  (pontific  luxury  !) 


•  ilr.  Thomas  Edwards.  He  wrote 
"  Tlie  Canons  of  Criticism,  wliich  Br. 
Jolinsou  comiucudcd ;  but  held  him  to  be 
inferior  to  Warburtou  as  a  critic. 

*  A  sort  of  hi}'  brothers,  slips  from  the 
roots  of  the  Free  'M-.isons.—I'upe. 

This  speech  of  Dulness  to  her  sons  at 


hannless  b}-  their  inability  ;  and  tliat  it 
is  the  common  eli'ect  of  Uuhiess  (even  in 
her  greatest  eft'orts)  to  defeat  her  own 
design ;  the  poet,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
be  justified,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that 
these  worthy  persons,  in  their  several 
ranks,  do  as  much  as  can  be  exi^ected 


parting  maj'  possibly  fall  short  of  tlie  from  them. — I'ope. 
reader's  expectation ;  who  may  imagine  *  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingcniona 
tlie  goddess  might  give  them  a  charge  of  employments  assigned,  and  therefore 
more  consequence,  and,  from  such  a  ;  recommended  only  to  peers  of  learning, 
theory  as  is  before  delivered,  incite  them  :  Of  weaving  stockings  of  the  webs  of 
to  the  practice  ol  something  more  extra-  spiders,  see  the  "  i'hilosophical  Trausaq- 
ordLnary,  than  to  personate  running- !  tions." — IFarhuiton.  I'opc 
footmen,  jockeys,  stage-coachmen,  ikc. 

But  if  it  be  well  consi<lered,  that  what- 
ever inclination  they  might  have  to  do 
mischief,  her  sons  are  gcnerall}'  rendered 


Alluding,   perhaps,   to   that   nn.^ient  '' 
and  solemn  dance,  inti.tuled,  "  A  Call  of 
Sergeants." — I'ope. 
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All  liinulred  souls  of  t;irkej''s  in  a  pie  ; 
Tlic  sturdy  squire  to  Gallic  in;istors  stoop, 
And  drown  liis  lands  and  manors  in  a  soupe. 
Others  iinjiort  yet  nobler  aits  from  France, 
Teach  kings  to  fiddle,  and  makes  senates  dance. 
Perhaps  more  high  some  daring  son  may  soar. 
Proud  to  my  list  to  add  one  monarch  more  ! 
And  nobly  conscious,  princes  are  but  tilings 
]]orn  for  first  ministers,  as  slaves  for  kings, 
Tyiant  supreme  !  shall  tlirec  estates  command, 
And  make  one  miglity  Dunciad  of  the  land  !  " 

]\Iore  she  had  spoke,  but  yawTied — All  nature  nods  ; 
"What  mortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  Gods  ? 
Churches  and  chajiels  instantly  it  reached  ; 

(St.  James's  first,  for  leaden  G preached) ' 

Tiien  catched  the  schools  ;  the  hall  scarce  kept  awake  ; 

The  convocation  gaped,  but  could  not  speak  : 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 

Wliile  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round  : 

Wide,  and  moi'c  wide,  it  spread  o'er  all  the  realm  ; 

Even  Paliniu'us  -  nodded  at  the  lielm  : 

The  vapour'  mild  o'er  each  committee  crept ; 

Unfinished  treaties  in  each  office  slept ; 

And  chiefiess  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign  ; 

And  navies  yawaied  for  orders  on  the  main. 

0  muse  !  relate  (for  you  can  teli  aione 
Wits  have  short  memories,  and  dunces  none), 
Ptelate,  who  first,  who  last  resigned  to  rest  ; 
Wljose  heads  she  partly,  whose  completely,  blest  ; 
Wliat  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 
The  venal  quiet,  and  entrance  the  dull  ; 
Till  drowned  Avas  sense,  and  shame,  and  right,  and  wnni; 
0  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song ! 

In  vain,  in  vain — the  all-conijuisiug  hour 
IJesistless  falls  :  the  muse  obeys  the  pow'r. 
She  conies  !  she  comes  !  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  primeval  and  of  Chaos  old  ! 


'  Dr.  Gilbert.,  Arclibi.-sliop  of  York,  who 
had  iilturkeil  Dr.  Kiuj;-,  of  Oxford,  wlioni 
Vo\Mi  inufli  respected. —  Warton.  It  i.s 
fls.sortcd  tliiit  Dr.  Gilbert  was  really  an 

cOofjuciit  and  iiupressivo  preacher.     See 


Ilowlcs's  edition  of  Pope. 

^  I'aliiiuriis  was  the  pilot  of  Eneas, 
who  i'ell  into  the  sea  wlien  sleejiiii^  at 
the  helm.  Sir  Kobert  "Walpole  is  hero 
meant  by  Paliuurus. 
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Before  lier,  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rambows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  monientaiy  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  ]\Iedea's  strain, 
The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  th'  ethereal  plain  ; 
As  Argus'  eyes  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest. 
Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  iled, 
]\Iountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head  ! 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Pliysic  of  metaphysic  begs  defence, 
And  metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense  ! 
See  mystery  to  mathematics  fly ! 
In  vain  !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 
Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires. 
And  unawares  morality  expires. 
For  pulilic  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine  , 
Kor  human  sj^ark  is  left,  nor  glhn])se  divine  ! 
Lo  !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos  !  is  restored  ; 
Light  dies  before  thy  nncreating  woid  ; 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  the  ciutain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  alL 
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EPISTLE    I. 

AwAKK,  my  St.  Jolui  !^  leave  all  uieauer  tilings 

To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  Idiigs. 

Let  us,  since  life  can  little  more  supply 

Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die, 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Man  ; 

A  mighty  maze  !  but  not  without  a  plan  : 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flo^Vrs  promiscuous  shoot ; 

Or  garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 

Together  let  us  beat  tliis  ample  field. 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ;  is 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights,  explore 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar ; 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise  ; 

Laugh  where  we  iwmi,  be  candid  Avhere  we  can ; 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

I.  Say  first,  of  God  above  jor  Man  below. 
What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  Imow'? 
01'  Man,  wnat  see  we  but  his  station  here, 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  lefer  ?  20 

Through  worlds  imnumbered  though  the  God  be  known, 
'Tis  ours  to  trace  Him  only  in  our  own. 
He,  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs. 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns. 
What  varied  being  peoples  ev'ry  star, 
l\Iay  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  Ave  are. 
But  of  this  frame  the  bearings,  and  the  ties, 
The  strong  comiections,  nice  dependencies,  30 

Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Looked  through,  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole  ? 

Is  the  great  chain,"  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee  ] 

TT.   Pr(;isnm])tuons  man  !  the  reason  wouldst  thou  find, 


'  Henry  St.  John,  the  famous  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  lie  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Ilciiry  St.  Jnlm  of  Lydiiird  Tregose,  in 
AViltsliire.  \li^  lied  to  France  to  escape 
iinpeaehnicnt  for  treason  as  a  Jacobite 
Boon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  but 


was  pardoned  and  returned.  lie  ha3 
been  called  the  English  Alcibiades;  his 
best  work  is  the  "  Patriot  King." 

*  An  allusion  to  the  golden  chain  by 
wliich  Iloiuer  tells  us  the  world  was  sus- 
tained by  Jove. 
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Wliy  formed  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind  ? 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess, 

Why  formed  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  ? 

Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 

Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade  1  40 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 

Why  JoA^e's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove  ? 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confest 
That  Wisdom  Infinite  must  form  the  best, 
Wliere  all  must  full  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree  ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reas'ning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  Man  : 
And  all  the  question  (wTangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong  ?  50 

Eespecting  !Man,  whatever  wi'ong  we  call, 
j\Iay,  must  be  riolit.  as  relative  to  ^ 
In  hiunan  works,  though  laboiu'ed  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce ; 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 
So  man,  who  here  sceiiLs  principal  alone. 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  miknown, 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal ; 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  ^^'hole.  60 

When  the  jDroud  steed  shall  know  A\"hy  man  restrauis 
His  fier}''  coru'se,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains  : 
When  the  dioll  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egj^^t's  god  :  ^ 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dulness  compreliend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  suJI'ring,  checked,  impelled  ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault ; 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought  :  .      70 

His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place ; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space.  l! 

If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere, 
"Wliat  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there  ? 
The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so, 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

'  'J'Le  ox  was  worshipped  in  ancient  Eg-jiit  under  the  name  of  Apia. 
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III.  Heav'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fii.'c 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know  : 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below?  mi 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  1 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  llow'ry  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

Oh,  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  giv'n. 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heav'n : 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all,^ 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

Atoms  of  S3^stem  into  ruin  hurled. 

And  now  a  bul^ble  burst,  and  now  a  world.  90 

Hope  humbly  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar  ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bHss,  He  gJA^es  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  ;n  the  human  breast:  * 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  Avhose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  Him  in  the  wind  ;  lOO 

His  soul,  proud  science  never  tauglit  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  Avalk,  or  nrilky  way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n. 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heav'n  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depths  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  Avaste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 

He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ;  110 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

IV.  Go,  wiser  thou  !  and,  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
AVeigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence  ; 

Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 


'  St.  UM.  X.  29. 
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Yet  cry,  If  Man's  tinhappy,  God's  imjust ; 
If  ]\Ian  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  higli  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there  :  120 

Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
ple-judge  His  justice,  he  the  god  of  God. 
iln  pride,  in  reas'ning  pride,  onr  error  lies  ; 
/All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Asjjiiing  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  "wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
/  Of  Order,  sins  against  the  Eternal  Cause.  130 

-     V.  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bo-ilies  shine, 
Eai-th  for  whose  use  1     Pride  answers,  "'Tis  fm-  minp. : 
For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  jiow'r, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  eveiy  flow'r : 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the 'rose  renew 
The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings  ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs  ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies."  140 

But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end. 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend. 
When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests  sweep 
To"\\Tis  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  ]  ^ 
"  JSTo  ('tis  replied),  the  first  Ahnightj^  Cause 
Acts  not  by  j^artial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws  ; 
The  exceptions  few  ;  some  change  smce  all  began  : 
And  what  created  perfect  1  " — "Why  then  Man  \ 
If  the  gTsat  end  be  human  happiness. 

Then  natm-e  deviates  ;  and  can  man  do  less?  150 

As  much  that  end  a,  constant  course  requires 
Of  show'ra  and  simshine,  as  of  man's  desires  ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 
As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  ]3lagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design, 
Wliy  then  a  Borgia,-  or  a  Catiline  1 


•  Kii'clier  beheld  the  city  of  Euphemia 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  before 
his  cj-es;  onl)-  a  "dismal  putrid  lake,"  he 
says,   "marked  the   spot  where  it  had 


stood.   The  catastrophes  of  Lisbon,  Scilla, 
&c.,  are  well  known. 

*  Ca?sar  Borgia,  the  son  of  Pope  Alex-     ! 
ander  VI.,  was  the  scourge  of  Italy  from      4 
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Who  know  but  lie,  whose  hand  the  lightning  fonns, 

WIio  heaA'es  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms  ; 

Pours  lierce  ambition  in  a  Cajsar's  rniiid 

Or  turns  yoimg  Aimnon'  loose  to  scourge  mankind  ? 

From  pride,  from  pride,  oui"  very  reas'ning  springs  ; 

Account  for  moral,  as  for  natural  things  : 

AVhy  charge  we  Heav'n  in  those,  in  these  acqu.it  1 

In  both  to  reason  right  is  to  submit. 

Better  for  us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here  ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wnd  ; 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife  ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  Life. 
The  gen'ral  order,  since  the  whole  began, 
Is  kept  in  nature,  and  is  kejit  in  man. 

VI.  What  would  this  Man  1     Now  upward  Avill  he  soar, 
And  little  less  than  angel,  would  be  more  ;  ' 
Now  looking  downwards,  just  as  grieved  appears 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears. 
Made'»for  his  use  all  creatiu-es  if  he  call, 
Say  what  their  use,  had  he  the  pow'rs  of  all  1 
Nature  to  these,  without  profusion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  assigned  ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force  ;  ^ 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own : 
Is  Heav'n  unkind  to  man,  and  man  alone  1 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 
Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not  blessed  with  all  i 

The  bliss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find^ 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind  ; 
No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 
But  what  his  natiu-e  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  l 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  hy. 
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1492    to    1507.     Cataline's    conspmicy 
against  Komnn  freedom  is  well  known. 

*  "  Young  Ammon,' '  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter  Aiimiou. 


*  It  is  a  certain  axiom  in  the  anatomy 
of  creatures,  that  iu  proportion  as  they 
are  formed  for  sti-engih,  their  swiftness 
is  lessened ;  or  as  they  are  formed  for 
swiftness,  theii-  strength  is  abated. — Popo, 
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Say  ■wliat  tlie  use,  were  finer  optics  giv'ri, 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  compre?iend  the  heav'n  ? 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  ev'iy  pore  ? 

Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ?  2')o 

If  nature  thundered  in  his  op'niug  eai"s, 

And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  tlie  spheres, 

How  would  he  ^visll  that  HcaA'en  had  left  him  still 

The  whisp'ring  zephyr,  and  tlie  pixrling  rill  ! 

Vriio  finds  not  Pro\ddence  all  good  and  wise, 

Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  1 

VII.  Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends  : 
]\[ark  how  it  mounts,  to  man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass  :  210 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  \\dde  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam  : 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between,' 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green  : 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  tliat  which  warbles  through  the  velnal  wood  : 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  li-\'es  along  the  line  : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herlis  extracts  the  healing  dew  1  220 

How  instiact  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  ! 
'Twixt  that,  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier, 
For  ever  sep'rate,  yet  for  ever  near  ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection  how  allied  ; 
What  thin,  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  : 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line  ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  1  230 

Tlie  pow'rs  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  powers  in  one  ? 


'  Tlie  inaiiTier  of  the  lions  liuntinp:  their 
prey  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  is  this  :  at 
.their  first  going  out  in  tlie  nin:ht-time 
they  set  up  a  loud  roar,  and  then  listen 
to  the  noise  made  by  the  beasts  in  their 


flight,  pursuing  them  by  the  ear.  and  not 
bj'  the  nostril.  It  is  probable  the  story 
of  the  jackal's  hunting  for  the  lion,  was 
occasioned  by  observation  of  this  defect 
of  scent  in  that  terrible  Ammal.^l'ope. 
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VIII.  See,  llirougli  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 

Above,  how  high,  progressive  life  may  go  ! 

Around,  how  wide  !  how  deep  extend  below  ! 

A'ast  chain  of  being  !  which  from  God  began, 

Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 

No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  infinite  to  thee,  2in 

From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  pow'rs 

Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours  : 

Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 

Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroyed  : 

From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  yon  strike, 

Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
Tlie  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 

That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall.  250 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  II3', 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky  ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurled, 
Being  on  being  Avrecked,  and  world  on  world  ; 
Heav'n's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 
All  this  dread  order  break— for  whom  1  for  thee  ? 
Vile  worm  ! — Oh,  madness  !  pride  !  impiety  ! 

IX.  What  if  the  foot,  ordained  the  dust  to  tread, 

Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head  ']  260 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 

To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ? 

Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 

To  be  another,  in  this  general  frame 

Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains,* 

The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one.  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soid  ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  tlie  ethereal  frame  ;  270 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreslies  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 


*  Vide  the  prosecution  and  application  of  this  in  Ep.  iv. — Pojw, 
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Spreads  xmdiTidecl,  operates  imspent ; 

Breatlies  in  our  soul,  infoiins  our  mortal  part, 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart  : 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 

As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns  : 

To  him  no  high,  no  loAV,  no  great,  no  small ; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.  290 

X.   Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name  : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  o\ni  point  :  this  land,  this  due  degTe"^ 
Of  blindness,  Aveakness,  Heav'n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit. — In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
S^ecm-e  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear  : 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art,  unknoAvn  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ;  290 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 
Alljaartial  evil,  imiversal  good  : 
'And,  spite  oTprlde,  m  ernng  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear.  Whatever  is,  is  right. 


AEGUMENT    OF    EPISTLE    II. 

0?    THE    NATURE    A.ND    STATE    OF    MAN    WITH    KESPECT    TO    HIMSELF,    AS 
AN    INDIVIDUAL. 

,  The  business  of  man  not  to  pry  into  God,  but  to  study  himself.  His  middle 
nature  ;  his  powers  and  frailties,  ver.  1-19.  The  limits  of  his  capacity,  ver.  19, 
&c. — n.  The  two  principles  of  man,  self-love  and  reason,  both  neces.^ary,  ver. 
53,  &c.  Self-love  the  stronger,  and  why,  ver.  67,  &c.  Their  end  the  same, 
ver.  81,  &C.- — III.  The  passions,  and  then-  use,  ver.  93-130.  The  predominant 
passion,  and  its  force,  ver.  132-160.  Its  necessity,  in  directing  men  to  ditferent 
purposes,  ver.  165,  &c.  Its  providential  use,  in  fixing  our  principle,  and  ascer- 
taining our  virtue,  ver.  177. — IV.  Virtue  and  vice  joined  in  our  mixed  nature; 
the  limits  near,  yet  the  things  separate  and  evidejit :  AVhat  is  the  office  of 
reason,  ver.  202-216. — V.  How  odious  vice  in  itself,  and  how  we  deceive  our- 
selves into  it,  ver.  217. — VI.  That,  however,  the  ends  of  Providence  and 
general  good  are  answered  in  our  passions  and  imperfections,  ver.  238,  &c. 
How  usefully  these  are  distributed  to  all  orders  of  men,  ver.  241.  How  useful 
they  are  to  society,  ver.  2.51.  And  to  individuals,  ver.  263.  In  every  state, 
and  every  age  of  life,  ver.  273,  &c. 

EPISTLE   II. 

I.  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  ; 
The  proper  stutly  of  mankind  is  man. 
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Placed  uii  iliit  iouiiiLiuj  ui  ■■>  iiud<Ue  state, 

A  being  darldy  wise,  and  rudely  great  : 

AVitk  too  luucli  knf)^^■leclge  lor  tiie  sceptic  side, 

With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride, 

He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest ; 

In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast ; 

In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer; 

Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err  ;  lo 

Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such. 

Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much  : 

Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused  ;  • 

Still  by  himself  abused,  or  disabused  ; 

Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 

Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled  : 

The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

Go,  wondrous  creature  !  moimt  where  science  guides, 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides  ;  20 

Instruct  the  i^lanets  in  Avhat  orbs  to  run. 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  sun  ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  the  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair ; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod, 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God  ;' 
As  eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun. 
Go,  teach  eternal  wisdom  how  to  rule — 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool  !  30 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admired  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape. 
And  showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rajiid  comet  biutl, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  miud  1 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend. 
Explain  his  own  beginning,  or  his  end  1 
Alas,  what  wonder  !  man's  superior  part 

Unchecked  may  rise,  and  clindi  from  art  to  art ;  40 

But  when  his  own  great  work  is  but  begun. 
What  reason  weaves,  by  passion  is  undone. 

Trace  science  then,  mth  modesty  tliy  guide ; 

*  The  new  platonics  taught  by  Ammonius  Saccas  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 
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First  strip  off  all  her  eqiupage  of  pride  ; 

Deduct  what  is  but  vanity,  or  dress 

Or  learning's  luxury,  or  idleness  ; 

Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain, 

Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain  ; 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts 

Of  all  our  vices  have  created  arts  ;  50 

Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 

Which  served  the  past,  and  must  the  times  to  couic  ! 

II.   Two  piinciples  in  human  nature  reign  ; 
Setf4ove^toJI^ge^ancIr(';^^o^lJJT)rpstr;li^^  ; 
NoF  this  a^ood,  nor  that  a  badwe  callj    ' 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all  : 
And  to  their  proper  operation  still. 
Ascribe  all  good  ;  to  their  improper,  iU. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts'  the  soul ; 
Eeason^sTomparmg  balance  rules  the~wliole.  bo 

Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend, 
And  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end  : 
Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot ; 
Or,  meteor-hke,  flame  lawless  tlirough  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  liimseK  destroyed. 

Most  strength  the  mo^'ing  principle  requires  ; 
Active  its  task,  it  promjits,  impels,  inspires. 
Sedate  and  qiiiet  the  comparing  lies. 

Formed  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  advise.  70 

Self-love  still  stronger,  as  its  object's  nigh  ; 
Reason's  at  distance,  and  in  prospect  lie  : 
That  sees  immediate  good  by  present  sense ; 
Eeasor .  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicktx  than  argiunents,  temptations  throng. 
At  best  more  watchful  tliis,  but  that  more  strong. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend. 
Reason  still  use,  to  reason  still  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains  ; 
Each  strengthens  reason,  and  self-love  restrains.  80 

Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  tliese  friends  to  tight. 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite  ; 
And  grace  and  ^drtue,  sense  and  reason  split, 
"With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 

•  Used  for  "  actuates." 
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Wits,  just  like  fools,  at  v.ar  about  a  name, 

Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  same. 

Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  asjaire, 

Pain  tlieir  aversion,  pleasure  tlieir  desire ; 

But  greedy  that,  its  ol>jeet  would  devour, 

This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flow'r  ;  90 

Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 

Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

III.   Modes  of  self-love  the  passions  we  may  call ; 
'Tis  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  ev'ry  good  we  can  divide. 
And  reason  bids  ns  for  our  own  provide  ; 
Passions,  thongh  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair. 
List  under  reason,  and  deserve  her  care  ; 
Those,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  vii'tue's  name.  lOO 

In  lazy  apathy  let  stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fixed  ;  'tis  fixed  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul, 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  Avliole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Eeason  the  card.^  but  passion  is  the,  gale  ^ 
""Nor  (iod  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find. 
He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the  wind.  110 

Passions,  like  elements,  though  born  to  tight. 
Yet,  mixed  and  softened,  in  His  work  unite  : 
These  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ  ; 
But  what  composes  man,  can  man  destroy  1  ^^ 

Suflice  that  reason  keep  to  jiatuxeV^oad^  t, 

Subject, impound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
Love,  hope,  and  joj^,  fair  jjleasure's  smiling  train, 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain, 
These  mixed  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confined, 
Make^nd  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind  :  ,20 

Tiie  lights  and  shades,  wliose  well-accorded  stril'e 
Gives  all  the  streuLrth  and  colour  of  our  life. 

Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes  ; 
And  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise  : 


•  The  *'  card"  on  which  the  points  of  the  mariners'  compass  ai'C  marked,  signi- 
fies of  course  the  compass  itself. 
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Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find, 

The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 

All  spread  their  charms,  Ijut  charm  not  all  alike  ; 

On  diff'rent  senses  ditf'rent  olijects  strike  ; 

Hence  ditf'rent  passions  more  or  less  iniiame, 

As  strong  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  frame  ;  130 

And  hence  one  master  passion  in  the  breast, 

LikcAaron's  serjaent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath, 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length, 
Grows  ■s^ith  his  gro-^-th,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength  : 
So,  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame. 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion  came  ; 
Each  A'ital  humoui'  -which  should  feed  the  whole. 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul  : 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head. 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread, 
Imaguiation  plies  her  dang'rous  art. 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse  ; 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse  ; 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power  ;  ||| 

As  heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  soiir.  t 

We,  WTctched  subjects,  though  to  lawful  sway,  * 

In  this  weak  queen  some  fav'rite  stOI  obey  :  150 

Ah  !  if  she  lend  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  1 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend, 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend  ! 

Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  persuade  \ 

The  choice  we  make,  or  justify  it  made:  K 

Proud  of  an  easy  ^onquest  all  along, 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  strong  : 
So,  when  small  himiours  gather  to  a  gout. 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out. 

Yes,  nature's  road  must  ever_be_preferred  : 
ReasonTs  hefe~n6  .^lldfe,  Ijut^till  a  guard  : 
Tis  hers  to  recti!}',  not  overHTrow, 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe  . 
A  mightier  pow'r  the  strong  direction  sends. 
And  sev'ral  men  impels  to  sev'ral  ends  : 
Like  var^Tjig  winds,  by  other  passions  tost, 
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This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast. 

Let  power  or  knowledge,  gold  or  glory,  please, 

Or  (oft  more  strong  than  all)  the  love  of  ease  ;  170 

Tlirough  life  'tis  followed,  even  at  life's  expense  ; 

The  merchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence, 

The  monk's  humility,  the  hero's  pride. 

All,  all  alike,  find  reason  on  tlieir  side. 

The  Eternal  Art  educing  good  from  ill, 
Grafts  on  this  passion  our  best  principle  : 
'Tis  thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fixed, 
.StlH:)ng  grows  the  virtue  mth  his  nature  mixed  ; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refined, 
And  in  one  int'rest  body  acts  with  mind.  iso 

As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear  ; 
Tlie  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot. 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear  ! 
See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply  ; 
Even  avarice,  prudence  ;  slotli,  philosoijhy  ; 
JLust,  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind  ;  190 

Env}',  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 
Is  emulation  in  the  learned  or  brave  ; 
Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name. 
But  what  will  grow  on  piide,  or  grow  on  shame. 

Thus  nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied  : 
Reason  the  l^ias  turns  to  good  from  ill, 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus,  if  he  will. 
The  fiery  soul  abhorred  in  Catiline, 

In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine  •}  2WJ 

The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  joined, 
What  shall  divide  1     Tlie  God  within  the  mind  :- 


*  Decius,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  ruslicd  to  his  death  in 
■buttle  because  he  had  learned  in  a  vision 
that  the  army  would  be  victorious  wliose 


Forum,  and  could  not  be  closed  till  the 
most  valuable  thing  to  Rome  liad  been 
cast  in.  It  was  a  warrior  on  his  horse 
and  in  his  armour. 


:;;pneral  should  fall.     Curtius  leaped  into        ^  Conscience ;  a  sublime  expression  of 
a  gulf  which  had  opened  in  the  Roman  '  Plato's. 
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Extremes  in  uatui"e  equal  ends  produce, 
In  man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use  ; 
Tliougli  eacli  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade, 
As,  in  some  well-'i\Tought  picture,  light  and  shade, 
And  oft  so  mix,  the  dilf'rence  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue,  or  begins  tlie  vice.  210 

Fools  !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall. 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all. 
If  white  and  black  bleud,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  wliite  ? 
Ask  your  o^vn  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them,  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  fi'ightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

"We  first  endui'e,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  220 

But  where  the  extreme  of  vice,  was  ne'er  agreed  : 
Ask  where's  the  north  %  at  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed  ; 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades  ;  and  there. 
At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  tlie  Lord  knows  where. 
No  creature  o^^^ls  it  in  the  first  degree,  • 
But  thinks  his  neighbour  further  gone  than  he  ; 
Even  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone, 
Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  own  ; 
What  happier  natm^es  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.  230 

Virtuous  and  vicious  ev'ry  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree  ; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fail'  and  wise ; 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
'Tis  but  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill ; 
For,  vice  or  virtue,  self  dii'ects  it  still ; 
Each  indi^ddual  seeks  a  sev'ral  goal ; 
But  Heav'n's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole. 
That  coimter-works  each  folly  and  caprice  ; 
That  disappoints  the  effect  of  every  vice  ;  241 

That,  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  aj)plied, 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride, 
Fear  to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  the  chief, 
To  kings  presumption,  and  to  crowds  belief ; 
That,  vii-tue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise, 
Wliich  seeks  no  int'rest,  no  reward  but  praise  ; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind, 
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The  joy,  tlie  peace,  tlie  glory  of  mankind. 

Heav'n  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend,  250 

Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call, 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here  ; 
Yet  from  the  same  Ave  learn,  in  its  decline. 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  those  interests  to  resign  ; 
Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 
To  welcome  de»ih,  and  calmly  pass  away.  -60 

Whate'er  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or  ^Jidf, 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbour  with  himself. 
The  learned  is  happy  nature  to  explore. 
The  fool  is  hapjjy  that  he  knows  no  more  ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  giv'n, 
The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  heav'n. 
See  the  blmd  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing. 
The  sot  a  hero,  Imiatic  a  king  ; 
The  stai'ving  chemLst  in  his  golden  views  ' 
Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse.  270 

See  some  strange  comfort  ev'ry  state  utleiid, 
And  pride  bestowed  on  all,  a  common  friend  ; 
See  some  fit  passion  ev'ry  age  supply, 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  NatiU'e's  kindly  laA\', 
Pleased  Avith  a  rattle,  tickled  Avith  a  straw  : 
Some  livelier  play-thing  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  Ms  rijjer  stage. 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age  :  280 

Pleased  Avith  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before  ; 
'Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  ]>oor  iilay  is  n'l'.r. 

MeauAvhile  o]3inion  gilds  Avith  varying  rays 
Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days  ; 
Eiich  Avant  of  happiness  by  hope  supplied. 
And  each  A^acuity  of  sense  by  pride  : 
These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  destroy  ; 
In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  joy  ; 


'  Tho  alclieniist  in  scarfh  of  llie  riulosopher's  Stone. 
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One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  giiiii  ; 

And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain,  2'!n 

E\-en  mean  self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine, 

The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  l)y  tliine. 

See  !  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise, 

'Tis  this,  Though  man's  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wise. 
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ARGUMENT    OF    EPISTLE    III.  j 

OF    THE    KATUKE    AXD    STATE    OF    MAN    WITH    KESPECT    TO    SOCIETY. 

The  whole  universe  one  system  of  Society,  Tcr.  7,  etc.  Nothing  made  wholly 
for  i'"self,  nor  yet  wholly  for  another,  rcr.  27.  The  happhicss  of  animals  nintual, 
ver.  49.-11.  Eeason  or  instinct  operates  alike  to  tlie  good  of  each  individual, 
ver.  79.  Reason  or  instinct  operates  also  to  society,  in  all  animals,  ver.  109. — 
III.  How  far  Society  carried  by  Instinct,  ver.  11.5.  How  mucli  fui-ther  by 
Eeason,  ver.  128. — IV.  Of  that  wliich  is  called  the  State  of  Nature,  ver.  144. 
Eeason  instructed  by  Instmct  in  the  invention  of  Arts,  ver.  166,  and  in  the 
Forms  of  Society,  ver.  176. — V.  Origin  of  Political  Societies,  ver.  196.  Origin 
of  Monarchy,  ver.  207.  Patriarchal  Government,  ver.  212. — VI.  Origin  of 
true  Eeligion  and  Government,  from  the  same  principle,  of  Love,  ver.  231,  &c. 
Origin  of  Superstition  and  Tyranny,  from  the  same  principle,  of  Fear,  ver.  237, 
&c.  The  influence  of  Self-love  operating  to  the  social  and  public  Good,  ver. 
266.  Ecstoratiou  of  true  Eeligion  and  Government  on  their  first  principle,  ver. 
285.  Mixed  Govenunent,  ver.  288.  Various  Forms  of  each,  and  the  true  end 
ofall,  ver.  300,  &c. 

EPISTLE    III. 

Heue  then  we  rest  :   "  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws." 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  healtli, 
The  trim  of  pride,  tlie  impudence  of  wealth, 
Let  tliis  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day  ; 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  pray. 

Look  round  our  world ;  behold  the  chain  of  love 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end, 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Formed  and  hnpelled  its  neighbour  to  emljrace. 
See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued, 
Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  gen'ral  good. 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
Sec  life  dissolving  vegetate  asfaia  : 
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All  forms  tliat  pciish  other  forms  supply, 

(By  turns  we  catck  the  vital  breath,  and  die,) 

Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  born, 

Tliey  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return.  2e 

Nothing  is  foreign  :  parts  relate  to  whole  ; 

One  all-extending,  all-preserving  soul 

Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least  ; 

Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  antl  man  of  beast  ; 

All  served,  all  serving  :  nothing  stands  alone  ; 

The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends,  imknown. 

Has  God,  thou  fool  !  worked  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Who  lor  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 

For  hini  as  kindly  spreads  the  floAv'ry  laAvn  :  SO 

Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  "S'oice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  1 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  Ms  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  i 
The  birds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thme  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ] 

Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer  :  40 

The  hog,  that  ploughs  not  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fiu?  that  warms  a  monarch,  warmed  a  bear. 
Wlule  man  cxclahus,  "  See  all  things  for  my  use  !  " 
"  See  man  for  mine  ! "  replies  a  jjampered  goose  : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall. 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  tlic  powerful  still  the  weak  control ; 
Be  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole :  M 

Nature  that  tyrant  checks  ;  he  only  loiows, 
And  helps,  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plmuage,  spare  the  dove  1 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  '] 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  1 
Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  iioods  ; 
For  some  his  interest  prom}its  him  to  provide, 
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For  more  his  x^leasure,  ret  for  more  liis  pride : 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
The  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxiuy. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves, 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves  ; 
Xay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest  ; 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  tlie  pain, 
Than  favom'ed  man  by  touch  ethereal  slam.' 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  ; 
Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er  ! 

To  each  imthinkiug  being.  Heaven,  a  friend, 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end  : 
To  man  imparts  it ;  but  with  such  a  view 
As,  wliile  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too  : 
The  hour  concealed,  and  so  remote  the  fear. 
Death  stUl  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Great  standing  miracle  !  that  Hea^^n  assigned 
Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

II.    Wliether  with  reason,  or  with  instinct  blest, 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  pow'r  wliich  suits  them  best ; 
To  bliss  alike  l^y  that  direction  tend, 
And  find  the  means  proportioned  to  their  end. 
Say,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unening  giiide, 
What  Pope  or  coimcil  can  they  need  beside  1 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best. 
Cares  not  for  ser%dce,  or  but  serves  when  prest, 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near  ; 
But  honest  Instinct  comes  a  volunteer, 
Sure  never  to  o'er-shoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
^Vliile  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit ; 
Sure  by  quick  nature  liappiness  to  gain, 
Wliich  heavier  reason  laboiu-s  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  ahvays,  reason  never  ■RTong  ; 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  pow'rs 
One  in  their  nature,  wliich  are  two  in  ours  ; 
And  reason  raise  o'e-,- instinct  as  you  can, 
In  tliis  'tis  God  diicf.ts,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 

'  ScTeral  of  the  ancients,  and  many  of    sons,   and    the    particular  favourites  of 
the  orientals  since,  esteemed  those  who  I  Heaven. — Fope. 
w<;rc  struck  by  lightning  as  sacred  per-  I 


I 
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To  slum  tlieir  poison,  and  .to  choose  their  food  ?  lOO 

Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 

Buikl  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand '] 

Wlio  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 

Sure  as  Demoivre,'  without  rule  or  line  1 

Who  did  the  stork,  Cohuulnis-like,  explore 

Heavens  not  his  own,  and  -wiu Ids  unknoMar  before ? 

AVho  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 

"Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

III.   God  in  the  nature  of  each  being  founds 
Its  proper  bHss,  and  sets  its  proper  bomads  :  no 

l)Ut  as  He  framed  a  whole,  the  whole  to  bless. 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness  : 
Sofrom  the  first,  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  linked  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whate'er  of  life  all  quick'ning  ether  keeps, 
Or  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  deeps, 
Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 
Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 
Or  Aving  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood,  120 

Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone. 
Each  sex  desires  alike,  tUl  two  are  one. 
Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace  ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  race. 
Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend, 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend  ; 
The  young  dismissed  to  wander  earth  or  air, 
There  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care  ; 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace, 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race.  130 

A  longer  care  man's  helpless  kind  demands  ; 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands  : 
Reflection,  reason,  stUl  the  ties  improve. 
At  once  extend  the  iiiterest,  and  the  love  ; 
With  choice  we  fix,  with  sympatliy  we  bum ; 
Each  virtue  in  each  passion  takes  its  turn  ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise, 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 

'  An  eminent  mathematician. — Pope.  I  vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantci?,  he 
He  was  born  at  Vitry  in  Champagne,  in  settled  in  Londim,  and  died  therein  Uoi. 
1667     Driven  fmm  France  by  the  re-  |  lie  was  a  friend  of  Newton. 
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Iliese  natural  love  inamtained,  habitual  those  :  HO 

The  last,  scarce  ripened  into  perfect  man, 

Saw  helpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began  : 

Memory  and  forecast  just  returns  engage, 

That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age  ; 

While  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope,  combined. 

Still  spread  the  int'rest,  and  preserved  the  kind. 

IV.  Nor  think,  in  nature's  state  they  blindly  trod  ; 
The  state  of  natm-c  was  the  reigu  of  God  : 
Self-love  and  social  at  lier  birth  began, 

Uni(jn  the  bond  of  all  things,  ancFof  man.  150 

Pride  then  was  not  ;  nor  art?,  that  pride  to  aid  ; 
Man  walked  mth  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade  ; 
The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 
No  miu'der  clothed  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  wood, 
All  vocal  beings  hymned  their  equal  God  : 
The  shrine  with  gore  unstained,  ^Yit\\  gold  imdrest, 
Unbrilaed,  imbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest  : 
Heav'n's  attribute  was  universal  care, 

And  man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare.  160 

Ah  !  how  luilike  the  man  of  times  to  come  ! 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb  ; 
'WHio,  foe  to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan, 
]\Iurders  their  species,  and  betrays  his  own. 
But  just  disease  to  luxiuy  succeeds. 
And  ev'ry  death  its  o^xn  avenger  breeds  ; 
The  fury-passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  tm'ned  on  man  a  fiercer  savage,  man. 

See  him  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art ! 
To  copy  instinct  tlien  was  reason's  part ;  170 

Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake — 
"  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field  ; 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 
Leam  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  ; 
Learn  of  the  little  nautUus  to  sail. 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 

And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind :  180 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see ; 
There  towus  aerial  on  the  waviii"  tree. 
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Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 

The  ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees  ; 

How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 

And  anarchy  without  confusion  know  ; 

And  these  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign, 

Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 

Mark  what  unvaried  laws  j^reserve  each  state, 

Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fixed  as  fate.  133 

In  vain  thy  reason  liner  webs  shall  draw, 

Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law. 

And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  -wrong  ; 

Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 

Yet  go  !  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway. 

Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey  ; 

And,  for  those  arts  mere  instinct  could  afford. 

Be  crcwned  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  adored." 

V.   Great  Nature  spoke  ;  observant  man  obeyed  ; 
Cities  were  built,  societies  were  made  :  200 

Here  rose  one  little  state  ;  another  near 
Grew  by  like  means,  and  joined,  through  l(5ve  or  fear.. 
Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  bvirdens  bend,  ^ 

And  there  the  streams  in  jnirer  rills  descend  '\ 
What  war  could  ra\'ish,  commerce  could  bestow, 
And  he  returned  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 
Converse  and  love  mankind  might  strongly  draw. 
When  love  was  liberty,  and  nature  law. 
Thus  states  were  formed  ;  the  name  of  king  unknown, 
'Till  common  interest  placed  the  sway  in  one.  2lo 

'Twas  virtue  only  (or  in  arts  or  arms. 
Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms) 
The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obeyed, 
A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made. 

VI.  TiU  then,  by  Nature  crowned,  each  patriarch  sate, 
King,  priest,  and  parent  of  his  growing  state  ; 
On  him,  their  second  Providence,  they  hung, 
Their  law  his  eye,  tlieir  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wandering  furrow  called  the  fooil. 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  tiood,  220 

Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profomul. 
Or  fetch  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sick'ning,  dying,  they  began 
Whom  they  revered  as  God  to  mourn  as  man  : 
Then,  looking  up  from  su-e  to  sire,  exploretJ 
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One  great  first  Father,  and  that  first  adored. 

Or  plain  tradition  that  this  all  begun,  i 

Conveyed  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son  ;  \  I 

The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known. 

And  simple  reason  never  sought  but  one  ;  230        ! 

Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light,  \ 

Man,  like  his  ]\Iaker,  saw  that  all  was  right ;  l  , 

To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasm-e,  trod,    . 

And  owned  a  father  when  he  owned  a  God. 

Love  all  the  failh,  and  all  the  allegiance  then ; 

For  Nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men. 

No  ill  cordd  fear  in  God  ;  and  understood 

A  so^s'^reign  being  but  a  soVreign  good. 

True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran. 

That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man.  240 

Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved,  and  realms  undone, 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  ; 
That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws. 
To  invert  the  world,  and  counter-work  its  cause  1 
!f  orce  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest,  law ; 

^i^ill  superstition  taught  the  tyrgaLawe,  j 
Then' sITarfid  the  tAT:anny,  then  lent  it  aid. 

And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made  :  i 

She  'midst  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  thunder's  sound,  I 
When  rocked  the  mountains,  and  when  groaned  the  ground,  25C       j 

She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray,  | 

To  jDOwer  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  they  :  \ 

She,  from  the  rending  earth  and  bursting  skies,  li 

Saw  "ods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  :  r 

Here  fixed  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes  ;  .  j 

Fear  made  her  de\dls,  and  weak  hope  her  gods  ;  :  i 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  u^njust,  L; 

^\Tiose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust  ;  \ 

Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  naight  conceive,  fj 
And,  fonned  like  tjTants,  tyrants  would  believe.                      260      J 

Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide  ;  •; 

And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride.  *  j 

Then  sacred  seemed  the  ethereal  vault  no  more  ;  *  ij 

Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reeked  with  gore  :  I  I 

Then  first  the  Flamen  tasted  living  food  ;  ! 

Next  his  grim  idol  smeared  with  human  blood  ;  i  | 

With  heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world  below,  j  i 

And  played  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe.  j 
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So  drives  self-love,  through  just  and  through  unjust, 
To  one  man's  po-\v'r,  ambition,  lucre,  lust ;  270 

The  same  self-love,  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  government  and  laws. 
For,  what  one  likes  if  others  like  as  well, 
What  serves  one  will,  ■when  many  wills  rebel  ? 
How  shall  he  keep,  Avhat,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  ] 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain  : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forced  into  virtue  Ihns  by  self-defence. 

Even  kings  learned  justice  aufl  lipppvnipnp.p,  •  280 

Self-love  forsook  tlit  path  it  first  pursued. 
Ancnbund  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

'Twas  then,  the  studious  head  or  generous  mind, 
Follower  of  God  or  friend  of  hmnan-kind, 
Poet  or  Patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral,  Nature  gave  before  ; 
Relumed  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new  ; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  His  shadow  drew  : 
Taught  poVr's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings, 
Taught  nor  to  slack,  nor  strain  its  tender  strings,  2'jo 

The  less,  or  greater,  set  so  justly  true, 
That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too  ; 
Till  jarring  int' rests,  of  themselves  create 
The  according  music  of  a  well-mixed  state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  order,  i;nion,  full  consent  of  things  : 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty  made 
To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade  ; 
More  pow'rful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest. 

And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest  ;  3«o 

Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  man,  or  angel,  servant,  lord,  or  king. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
AVhate'er  is  best  administered  is  best  : 
For  modes  of  faith  let  grRc.e]f:^_zealot§  fight_; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the"  rifrlvt : 
IrTTaith  and  HopeTEe  world  will  disagree,"^ 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  Charity  : 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end  ; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  or  mend.  810 

Man,  lilce  the  gen'rous  vine,  supported  lives  ; 
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The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he  gives. 

On  their  o^\ti  axis  as  the  planets  run, 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  roimd  the  sun  ; 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 

And  one  regards  it?elf,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  God  and  Xature  linked  the  general  frame, 

And  bade  Self-love  and  Social  be  the  same. 


AEGUMENT    OF    EPISTLE    IV. 

OF    THE    NATUTIE    AND    STATE    OF    MAN    WITH    EESPECT    TO    HAPPINESS. 

False  notions  of  happiness,  philosophical  and  popular,  answered  from  ver.  19 
to  27. — II.  It  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  attainable  by  all,  ver.  30.  God 
intends  happiness  to  be  equal ;  and  to  be  so,  it  must  be  social,  since  all  particu- 
lar happiness  depends  on  general,  and  since  He  governs  by  general,  not 
particular  laws,  ver.  37.  As  it  is  necessary  for  order,  and  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society,  that  external  good  should  be  unequal,  happiness  is  not  made 
to  consist  in  these,  ver.  51.  But,  notwithstanding  that  inequality,  the  balance 
of  happiness  among  mankind  is  kept  even  by  Providence,  by  the"  two  passions 
of  hope  and  fear,  ver.  70. — III.  What  the  happiness  of  individuals  is,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  this  world  ;  and  that  the  good  man  has 
here  the  advantage,  ver.  77.  The  eiTor  of  imputin"  to  virtue  what  are  only 
the  calamities  of  natui-e,  or  of  fortune,  ver.  94. — M^  The  folly  of  expecting 
that  God  should  alter  his  general  laws  in  favom-  oTparticulars,  ver.  121. — V. 
That  we  are  not  judges  who  are  good  ;  but  that,  whoever  they  are,  they  must 
be  happiest,  ver.  1.33,  &c. — VI.  That  external  goods  are  not  the  proper 
rewards,  but  often  inconsistent  with,  or  destructive  of  virtue,  ver.  165.  That 
even  these  can  make  no  man  huppy  without  virtue :  instanced  in  riches,  ver. 
183.  Honours,  ver.  191.  Nobility,  ver.  203.  Greatness,  ver.  215.  Fame,  ver. 
235.  Superior  talents,  ver.  257,  &c.  With  pictm'es  of  human  infelicit)'  in 
men  possessed  of  them  all,  ver.  2G7,  &c. — VII.  That  virtue  only  constitutes  a 
happiness,  whose  object  is  universal,  and  whose  prospect  eternal,  ver.  307,  &c. 
That  the  perfection  of  virtue  and  happiness  consists  in  a  conformity  to  the 
order  of  Pro^•ideuce  here,  and  a  resignation  to  it  here  and  hereafter,  y.  326,  kt. 

EPISTLE    IV. 

O  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content,  whate'er  thy  name  ! 
That  somethiuuj  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die, 
■'     "Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlooked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropt  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  ? 
Fair  op'ning  to  some  Coiut's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  Hamiug  mine  ?  15 
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Twined  witli  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 

Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  1 

Where  grows? — wliere  grows  it  not  1  If  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  cultiu'e,  not  tlie  soil : 

Fixed  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

'Tis  no^\'here  to  be  found,  or  ev'rywhere  : 

'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 

And  lied  from  monarchs,  St.  John  !  dweils  with  thee. 

Ask  of  the  learned  the  way  ?     The  learned  are  blind  ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  sliun  mankind  ;  2o 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these  ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain  ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  confess  e'en  virtue  vain  ; 
Or  indolent,  to  each,  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  every  thing,  or  doubt  of  all.^ 

"Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness  1 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  opinion's  leave  ; 
AH  states  can  reacli^^  and  all  heads  conc(;ive  ;  30 

Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  rk^ht,  and  meaning  Avellj. 
"S-u'd  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  pleasi-, 
Enual  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 

Remember,  man,  "the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws  ;  " 
And  makes  what  hai^piness  we  justly  call 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There's  not  a  blessing  indiAdduals  find. 

But  some  way  leans  and  heaikens  to  the  kind  :  40 

No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride. 
No  cavern  hermit,  rests  self-satisfied  : 
Wlio  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretend, 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  who  would  fix  a  friend  : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think. 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink  : 
Eacli  has  its  share  ;  and  who  would  more  obtain, 
Shall  find,  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law  ;  and  this  confest, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest,  W 

More  rich,  moie  Avise  ;  Ijut  who  infers  from  hence 

•  Sceptics. — Tope, 
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That  suet,  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense.  ! 

HeaVn  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess,  I 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  hajDpiness  :  | 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase  ;  i 

All  Xatui'e's  difierence  keeps  all  Nature's  peace.  : 

Condition,  circumstance  is  not  the  thing  ; 

Bhss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king,  I 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend,  ' 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend  :  60      i 

HeaVn  breathes  tlu-ough  eVry  member  of  the  whole  | 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul.  ! 

But  fortune's  gifts  if  each  alike  possest,  I 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  ?  ] 

If  then  to  aU  men  happiness  was  meant,  i 

God  in  externals  coiild  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those ;  . 

But  Heav'n's  just  balance  equal  ■\\ill  appear. 

While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear  :  70     i 

Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  cru'se, 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 
Oh_j  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  piled  on  moimtains,  to  the  skies  ? 
Heav'n  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  siu'veys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 
But  health  consists  Avith  temperance  alone  ; 
And  peace,  oh  Virtue  !  peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain  ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain, 
.•-^ay,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  "«Tong  means,  or  right  ? 
Of  vice  or  ^-irtue,  whether  blest  or  cm'st, 
^\Tiich  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  ? 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosp'rous  vice  attains, 
'TLs  but  what  virtue  Ihes  from  and  disdains  :  90     i 

And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would,  i 

One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good.  | 

Oh,  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below,  \ 

Who  fancy  bKss  to  vice,  to  virtue  woe  ! 
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Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  tlie  best, 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 
But  fools  the  good  alone  unhappy  call, 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 
See,  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just !' 
See  god-like  TiU'enne  j^rostrate  on  the  dust  \  - 
See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife  !'' 
Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  1 
Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  Heaven  ne'er  gave, 
Lamented  Digby  !  ^  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  \ 
Tell  me,  if  Adrtue  made  the  son  expu'e, 
Why,  full  of  days,  and  honour,  lives  the  sii'e  I 
Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breatli,' 
When  natui'e  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  ? 
Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me?*" 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  ? 
There  deviates  Nature,  and  there  wanders  Will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood, 
Or  partial  ill  is  imiversal  good, 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall ; 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  Man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  ■wisely  might  of  heaven  com])]aiu 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
AVhen  liis  leAvd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  fav'rites  to  reverse  his  laws  1 
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*  The  genius  and  patriotism  of  JiUcius 
Gary,  Lord  Falliland,  arc  immortalised 
bj'  both  Clarendon  and  Cowley,  lie  fell 
fighting  on  tlie  royal  side  at  the  Eattle 
of  Newbury,  lG4o. 

*  Turenne,  the  famous  French  general 
and  marshal,  was  second  son  of  the  11  uo 
do  Bouillon,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
"William  I.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  Sass- 
bach  in  Ki/o,  liis  soldiers  crying  out, 
"Our  father  is  dead,"  when  the  fatal 
result  of  tlie  shot  was  perceived. 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  one  of  our  greatest 
countryTuen,  was  sliot  at  Zutphen,  LOSfi, 
and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  His 
unselfish  gift  of  the  cup  of  cold  water  to 
the  dying  soldier,  wht-n  wounded  and 
thii-stiiig  himself,  will  never  be  forgotten. 


*  The  Honourable  Robert  Digby,  who 
died  1724.  See  in  ''Epitaphs,"  one  on 
himself  and  his  sister. 

*  51.  de  I'elsance  was  made  bishop  of 
Marseilles  in  1709.  In  the  plague  of  that 
city,  in  the  year  1720,  ho  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  activity,  being 
the  pastor,  the  physician,  and  the  magis- 
trate of  his  flock,  whilst  that  horrid 
calamity  prevailed. —  Warton.  Louis  XV., 
in  1723,  olfered  him  a  more  considerable 
bishopric,  1o  which  great  feudal  privileges 
belonged,  but  he  refused  to  leave  the 
flock  endeared  to  him  by  suflering.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  1755. 

''  Edith  Pope,  the  mother  of  the  poet, 
died  at  the  age  of  91  or  92,  the  year  this 
poem  was  finished,  1733.  The  filial  pinty 
of  Pope  was  remarkable. 
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Shall  burning  ^^tna,  if  a  sage^  requires, 
Forget  to  tliiinder,  and  recall  lier  fires  ? 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest, 
Oil,  blameless  Bethel !  -  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loose  moimtain  treml^les  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  % 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Chartres'  ^  head  reserve  the  hanging  A^-all ']  130 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  kna^-e) 
Contents  us  not.     A  better  shall  we  have  1 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be  : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care  ; 
But  ■v\'ho,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  '] 
One  thinks  on  Cahon  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God.  uo 

What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  verj'  best  will  variously  incline, 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  juinisli  ndue. 
Wliatever  is,  is  right. — This  world,  'tis  true. 
Was  made  for  Ca?sar — but  for  Titiis  too  : 
And  wliich  more  blest?  who  chained  his  country,  say, 
Or  he'*  whose  A'ii-tue  sighed  to  lose  a  day  ? 

"  But  sometimes  vii-tue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed." 
A^Tiat  then '{     Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ?  150 

That,  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserv^es  it,  Avhen  he  tills  the  soil, 
The  knave  deseiwes  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gaiu. 

•  Allutliug  to  the  fate  of  those  two  great  I  (I  fear),  and  yet  I  will  not  alter  it  or 
naturalists,  "Empt'doclcs  and  Pliny,  who  i  omit  it,  unless  you  come  to  towTi  and 


hoth  perished  by  too  near  an  approach  to 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  while  they  were  ex- 
ploring the  cause  of  the  eruptions. — 
IFarhurton, 

*  Mr.  Bethel  was  a  friend  of  Pope's. 
The  poet  alluded  to  this  Ime  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  soon  after  old  Mrs. 
Pope's  death :   "  I  hare  now  too  much 


prevent  it.  It  is  all  a  poor  poet  can  do 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  ralue  he  cannot 
reach." 

3  F.  Chartres  was  a  man  of  infamous 
character,  who  died  1731.  See  notes  to 
"  Er.say  on  the  Use  of  Riches." 

■•  Titus,  who  exclaimed  one  evening, 
on  recollecting  that  he  had  done  uo  good 


melancholy  leisiu-e,  and  no  other  care  but  I  to  any  especial  person,  "  My  friends,  I 
to  finish  my  '  Essay  on  Man.'    There  ^\i\\  \  have  lost  a  day !  " 
be  ill  it  but  one  line  that  will  oflend  you  ■ 
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The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 

Nor  is  bis  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 

But  grant  liirn  riclies,  yoiu'  demand  is  o'er  1 

"  No — shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want  power  ] '' 

Add  health,  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing, 

"  Why  bounded  power  1  why  jjiivate  1  Avhy  nu  king  ]  "  160 

Nay,  why  external  for  internal  giv'n  ? 

Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earth  a  heav'n  ] 

Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 

God  gives  enough,  Avhile  He  has  more  to  give  : 

Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand  ; 

Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  ? 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize.     A  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  himiility  a  coach  and  six,  170 

Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  truth  a  gown, 
Or  public  spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man  !  will  HeaVn  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  l 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 
Yet  sighest  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes  \ 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife, 
As  well  as  dream  such  trities  are  assigned. 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  god-like  mind.  180 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  vii'tue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing  : 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  ! 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute,  or  trust, 
Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  I 
Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  for  gold. 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
O  fool  !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind, 
The  lover  and  the  love  of  hmnan-kind,  190 

^Vhose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear. 
Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  cojidition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honom^  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  diff'rence  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade  ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned, 
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The  friar  liooded,  and  the  monarch  cro"\vned. 

"  What  difl'cr  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl  I " 

I'll  tell  you,  friend ;  a  wise  man  and  a  fool.  200 

You'll  tind,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 

Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  Avill  he  dnmk, 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow  ; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  primella. 

Stuck  o'er  mth  titles  and  liimg  round  with  strings. 

That  thou  mayest  be  by  kings,  or  w of  kings. 

Boast  the  piu-e  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 

In  qiuet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece  ; 

But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 

Coimt  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great.  210 

Go  !  if  yoiu-  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crejDt  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  iiood. 

Go  !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young  ; 

Nor  own,  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness  ;  say  where  greatness  lies '! 
"  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  ?  " 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedonia's  madman^  to  the  Swede  ;-  220 

The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  ? 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  cii'cumspective  eyes  : 
!Men  in  their  loose  imguarded  hom-s  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great :  230 

Wlio  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  hut  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
AVho  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign"*  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates/  that  man  is  great  indeed. 


'  Alcxaudcr  the  Great. 
■'  Chark's  XII.  of  Sweden. 
^  Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
practised  the  stem  virtues  of  the  Stoic 


philosophy.    He  was  bom  a.d.  121,  and  i 

died  180.  ' 

2  As  Socrates  died  hy  drinking  hemlock  1 

in  obedience   to   his  sentence,  AYarton  ;i 
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Wliat's  fame  ?  a  faucied  life  in  others'  breatli, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  deatli. 
Just  Avhat  you  hear,  you  have,  and  Avhat's  unknowTi 
The  same  (my  Lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own.  24C 

All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  cii'cle  of  oiu-  foes  or  friends  ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  emptj'-  shade 
An  Eugene  living,'  as  a  Csesar  dead ; 
Alike  or  when,  or  where,  they  shone  or  sliine, 
Or  on  the  Eubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save. 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave  ;  250 

When  what  t'  oblivion  better  were  resigned, 
Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  out-weiglis 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels,- 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ?  2Sfl 

'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  yom-  own  ; 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge  : 
Truths  woidd  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land  1 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence  !  yoiu'self  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account ; 
Make  fair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  mount :  270 

How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 


thinks  the  word  "  bleed  "  here  improperly 
used.  But,  of  coui'se,  it  is  employed  only 
metaphorically. 

^ '  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  was  still 
living  when  this  poem  was  written.  As- 
sociated with  Marlborough,  he  fought  Jt 
Blenheim  and  JIalplaquet.  He  was  born 
1663,  and  died  M\%.  Napoleon  ninkcd 
him  as  a  general  with  Turenne  and 
Frederick  the  Great. 


*  Marcellus  was  an  enemy  of  Julius 
Cajsar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
tied  to  Mitjlene.  Cxsar  pardoned  liim, 
but  on  his  way  back  to  liome,  he  was 
assassinated  by  his  attendant,  Maglus,  at 
Athens.  "  By  Marcellus,  Pojje  is  thought 
to  have  meant  the  Duke  of  Ormond." — 
Wart.on.  Ormond  had  tied  from  England 
on  the  death  of  Quceu  Aiuie  to  join  the 
Pretender. 

Q 
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How  each  for  otlier  oft  is  wholly  lost  ; 

How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these  ; 

How  sometimes  life  is  risked,  and  always  ease  : 

Think,  and  if  stUl  the  things  thy  envy  call, 

Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall  ? 

To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 

Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy  : 

Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 

Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Grij^us'  wife  : 

If  parts  allirre  thee,  thinlc  how  Bacon  sliined,' 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  : 

Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 

See  Cromwell,  damned  to  everlasting  fame  ! 

If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call, 

From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 

There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  great, 

See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete  ! 

In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay, 

How  happy  !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray. 

Mark  by  what  wretched  stej)s  their  glory  grows, 

From  dii't  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose ; 

In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran, 

And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  simk  the  man  : 

Now  Em'02:»e's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 

But  stained  -udth  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold  : 

Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 

Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces. 

Oh,  wealth  ill-fated  !  which  no  act  of  fame 

E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame  ; 

"^liat  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  ? 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife,^ 

The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade 

And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 

Alas  !  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 

Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day ; 

_ '  Lord  Bacon  discovered  the  true  priu-  |  ^  He  alludes  to  the  great  Duke  of 
ciples  of  Experimental  Science,  and  was  i  irarlboroug-h. —  7F(rr<o«.  He  loved  money, 
distinguished  by  his  great  talents  in  all  but  his  military  career  was  free  from 
subjects,  but  he  was  condemned  for  (and  reproach,  and  he  did  not  "  plunder"  be- 
confessed)  bribery  and  coritiption  in  the  yond  the  allowed  usag-es  of  war.  The 
administration  of  justice  while  presiding  I  "imperious  ■v^lfe  "  hints  at  the  terrible 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Equity ;  and  his  ]  temper  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
flattery  of  the  king,  James  L,  and  his  j  borough. 
fuTOurite,  Buckingham,  Avas  disgi-aceful. 
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The  wliole  timomit  of  tliat  enormous  fame, 

A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame  ! 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  kno^\) 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."  sio 

The  only  point  where  himian  bliss  stands  still, 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill  ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  j)ay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  ; 
The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blessed, 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  more  distressed  ; 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears  :  320 

Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired, 
For  ever  exercised,  yet  never  tired  ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blessed  ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain, 
Sil^ce  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heav'n  coidd  on  all  bestow  ! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  flunks  can  know  : 
Yet  poor  ■with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  must  miss  ;  the  good,  imtaught,  will  hnd  ;  310 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God  ; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  luiks  the  immense  design, 
Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  diviue  ; 
Sees,  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know. 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below  ; 
Learns,  from  this  ruiion  of  the  rising  whole. 
The  first,  last  piu-pose  of  the  human  soid  ; 
And  knows,  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
All  end,  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man.  no 

For  him  alone,  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthened  on  to  faith  and  imconiined, 
It  pom's  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  ndnd. 
He  sees,  why  Nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  kno\vn  bliss,  and  faith  in  bliss  unknown  : 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  tliey  find) 
Wise  in  her  ju-csent ;  she  comiccts  in  tliis 
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His  greatest  virtue  -witli  Lis  gi-eatest  bliss  ;  850 

At  once  Ms  owu  bright  prosjiect  to  be  blest, 
And  sti'ongest  motive  to  assist  tbe  rest. 

Self-love  thus  pushed  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  tliis  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence  : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree. 
And  height  of  Bliss  but  height  of  Charity.  jco 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts  :  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stii-s  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  stUl,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  emljracc ; 
His  coimtry  next  ;  and  next  all  himian  race  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o'erfiowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  eVry  kind  ;  370 

Earth  smiles  around,  with  boimdless  boimty  blest. 
And  heaVn  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 

Come,  then  my  Friend  !  my  genins  !  come  along  ; 
Oh,  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song  ! 
And  while  the  muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  Avise, 
To  fall  ^^•ith  dignity,  with  temper  rise  ; 
Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  gi-aA^e  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ;  380 

Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh  !  wliile  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  1 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  futiu'e  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  1  390 

That  urged  by  thee,  I  turned  the  timeful  art 
Fr^m  sounds  to  thing';,  from  fancy  to  the  heart ; 


|i 
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For  -wit's  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  liglit ; 
Sliowed  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  ; 
That  reason,  j)assion,  ansAver  one  great  aim  ; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same  ; 
That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below  ; 
And  all  our  knowledire  is  ourselves  to  know. 


THE    UNIVERSAL    PRAYER.' 

UEO.    OPT.    MAX. 

Father  of  all !  in  ev'ry  age, 

In  eVry  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  saA'age,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  ! 

Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood  : 

'\Vlio  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind  ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ;  10 

And  bhiding  Natiu'e  fast  in  Fate, 

Left  free  the  himian  will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shim, 

Tliat,  more  than  heav'n  pui'sue. 

Wliat  blessings  Tliy  free  bounty  gives. 

Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives  : 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey.  20 

1  Some    passages  in  the    "Essay    on  !  of  all,  which  was  intended  lo  show  that 
Man"  having  been  unjustly  suspected  of  [  his  system  was  founded  in  Froe-wUl  aud 
a  tendency  towards  I'utc  and  Naturalism,    terminated  in  Piety. — Rufflicad, 
the  author  composed  a  prayer  as  the  sum  I 
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Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  led  me  bound, 
Or  tlaink  Thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thousand  worlds  are  ronnd " 

Ijct  not  this  weak  unknowing  hand 

Presume  Thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  roimd  the  land, 

On  each  I  judge  Thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  Thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ;  30 

If  I  am  ■\^a•ong,  oh,  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  waJ^ 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride, 

Or  impious  discontent. 
At  aught  Thy  Avisdom  has  denied, 

Or  anglit  Thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  Avoe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me.  40 

^Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  so, 

Since  qiuckened  by  thy  breath  ; 
Oh,  lead  me  Avheresoe'er  I  go, 

Througli  this  day's  life  or  death. 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot  : 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 
Tliou  know'st  if  best  bestowed  or  not  ; 

And  let  Thy  ^nll  be  done. 

To  Thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space, 

Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  sides,  so 

One  chorus  let  all  being  raise  ; 

All  nature's  incense  rise  ! 
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IN  FIVE  EPISTLES   TO   SEVERAL  PERSONS. 

Est  brevitatfi  opus,  ut  cuiTat  sententia,  nuu  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassis  ouerautibus  aures  : 
Et  sermoue  opus  est  modo  tristi,  soepe  jocoso, 
JDefendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poet«i, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  consulto. — Hon. 


EPISTLE  I. 
1733. 

TO   SIR   RICHARD   TEMPLE,  LORD   COBHAM. 

AKGUMENT. 

OF    THE    KNOWLEDGE    AND    CHARACTERS    OF    MEN, 

That  it  is  uot  sufBoient  for  this  knowledge  to  consider  man  in  the  abstract :  books 
will  not  serve  the  purpose,  nor  yet  our  own  experience  singly,  ver.  1.  General 
maxims,  unless  they  be  formed  upon  both,  will  be  but  notional,  ver.  10.  Some 
peculiarity  in  every  man,  characteristic  to  himself,  yet  varying  from  himself, 
ver.  15.  Difficulties  arising  from  our  own  passions,  fancies,  faculties,  &c.,  ver. 
31.  The  shortness  of  life,  to  observe  in,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles 
of  action  in  men,  to  observe  b}',  ver.  37,  &c.  Our  own  principle  of  action  often 
hid  from  ourselves,  ver.  41.  Some  few  characters  plain,  but  in  general  con- 
founded, dissembled,  or  inconsistent,  ver.  51.  The  same  man  utterly  different 
in  difl'erent  places  and  seasons,  ver.  71.  Cnimaginablo  weakness  in  the  greatest, 
ver.  77,  &c.  Nothing  constant  and  certain  but  God  and  Nature,  ver.  1)5.  No 
judging  of  the  motives  from  the  actions ;  the  same  actions  proceeding  from 
contrary  motives,  and  the  same  motives  influencing  contrary  actions,  ver.  lOU. 
— II.  Yet  to  form  characters,  we  can  only  take  the  strongest  actinns  of  a  man's 
life,  and  try  to  make  them  agree.  The  utter  uncertainty  of  this,  Irom  nature 
itself,  and  from  policy,  ver.  120.  Characters  given  according  to  the  rank  of 
men  of  the  world,  ver.  135.  And  some  reason  for  it,  ver.  141.  Education  alters 
the  nature,  or  at  least  character  of  many,  ver.  149.  Actions,  passions,  opinions, 
manners,  humours,  or  principles,  all  subject  to  change.  No  judging  by  nat\n-e, 
fron  ver.  158  to  178. — III.  It  only  remains  to  find  (if  we  can)  his  ruling  passion : 
that  will  certainly  influence  all  the  rest,  and  can  i-econcile  the  seeming  or  real 
inconsistency  of  all  his  actions,  ver.  175.  Instanced  in  the  extraordinary 
character  of  Clodio,  ver.  179.  A  caution  against  mistaking  second  qualities  for 
first,  which  will  destroy  all  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  ver.  210. 
Examples  of  the  strength  of  the  ruling  passion,  and  its  continuation  to  the  last 
breath,  ver.  222,  &c. 
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Yes,  you  despise  tlie  man  to  books  coufined, 
Who  from  liis  study  rails  at  human  land  ; 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  gen'ral  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 
The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave,' 

That  from  Ids  cage  cries  cuckold,  w ,  and  knave, 

Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call, 
You  hold  hun  no  pliilosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  flite  of  all  extremes  is  such. 
Men  may  be  read  as  well  as  books,  too  much.  !0 

To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make, 
We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake  ; 
To  "written  wisdom,  as  another's,  less  : 
Maxims  are  dra^\^l  from  notions,  those  from  guess. 
There's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain. 
Some  immarked  fibre,  or  some  varjdng  vein  ; 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross '? 
Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss'. 

That  each  fi-om  other  differs,  first  confess  ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less  :  30 

Add  nature's,  custom's,  reason's,  passion's  strife, 
Ajid  all  opinion's  coloiu's  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds, 
Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies,  of  our  minds  ? 
On  himian  actions  reason  though  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man  : 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tLs  liis  principle  no  more. 
Like  following  life  through  creatm-es  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect.  30 

Yet  more  ;  the  diff'rence  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  object  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own  ; 
Or  come  discoloiu-ed  tluroiigh  our  passions  sho'um. 
Or  fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies, 
Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes, 

Nor  ■\\dll  life's  stream  for  observation  stay, 
It  hurries  all  too  fast  to  mark  their  way  : 


'  An    allusion    to    wliat  Philostratus    who  -svere  taught  tlioir  eS  irpaTre   and 
said  of  Euxcnus,  the  tutor  of  ApoUonius,    tliek  Zehs  'i\eus,    but  knew  iiot  what 

that  he  could  only  repeat  some  sentences  {  they  sin-nified. Warburton. 

of  Pj-thagoras,  like  those  coxcomb  birds,  | 
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In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  malce, 

AV'hen  half  oiu'  laiowlcdge  we  must  snatch,  not  take.  -ic 

Oft,  in  the  passions'  wild  rotation  tost. 

Our  spring  of  action  to  om^selves  is  lost  : 

Tired,  not  determined,  to  the  last  we  yield, 

And  Avhat  comes  then  is  master  of  the  field. 

As  the  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 

When  sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 

(Though  passed  the  recollection  of  the  thought,) 

Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  oiir  dream  is  "wrought  : 

Something  as  dim  to  our  internal  vicAV, 

Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do.  50 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  men  kno'wn ; 
Others  so  very  close,  they're  hid  from  none  ; 
(So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light) 
Thus  gracious  Chandos^  is  beloved  at  sight ; 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  though  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  fi'om  its  hole. 
At  half  mankind  Avhen  generous  Manly  raves," 
All  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves  : 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays,'* 

All  see  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise.  60 

When  flattery  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen,'' 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  Avith  his  spleen.'' 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find  ; 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind : 
Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole  ; 
Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. 
The  dull,  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  ; 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself  s  a  lie  : 
Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise  ; 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies,  7H 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company ;  in  place  or  out ; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late  ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wse  at  a  debate  ; 


*  "  Chanilos."  James  Brydges,  first 
duke  of  Chandos.  See  Tiotes  to  "  Essay 
of  the  Use  of  Riches." 

*  "  Manly."  The  principal  character 
inWj'chcrly's  "Plain  Dealer,"  a  comedy 
taken  from  Molie)-e's  "  Misanthrope." 

■''  "Umbra"  was  supposed  to  be  Biibb  i      '     Dean  Swift. —  War  ton. 
Doddington,    the    favoiuite    adviser    of  I 


Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  o{ 
George  III.  For  political  subserviency 
to  Sir  Robert  "Walpole,  he  was  created 
Lord  Melcombo-Rcgis. 

*  Meaning  Queen  Caroline,  Consort  of 
George  JL,  whi)m  ho  disliked. 
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Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  l^all ;  | 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall. 

Catius  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave,  ; 

Thinks  "who  endures  a  knave,  is  next  a  knave,  I 

Save  just  at  dimier — then,  prefers,  no  doubt,  \ 
A  rogue  with  venison  to  a  saint  "without,                                     80    ■ 

Who  would  not  praise  Patritio's^  high  desert, 

His  hand  unstained,  his  uncon-upted  heart,  j 

His  comprehensive  head  !  all  interests  weighed,  ' 

All  Europe  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betrayed.  j 

He  thanks  you  not,  liis  pride  is  in  piquet,  j 

^             Ne^vmarket-fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet.  1 

What  ma/le  (say  !Montagne,-  or  more  sage  Charron  !)  ' 

Otho  a  "waixior,  Cromwell  a  buffoon  ?  \ 

A  perjured  prince  a  leaden  saint  revere,^  i 
A  godless  regent  tremble  at  a  star  ?  ■*                                            90    | 

The  throne  a  bigot  keej),  a  genius  quit,*  l 

Faitliless  tlirough  piety,  and  duped  thi-ough  wit  ?  \ 

Europe  a  woman,  child  or  dotard  rule,"  ^ 

And  just  her  -wisest  monarch  made  a  fool  1  ; 

Know,  God  and  Nature  only  are  the  same  :  ^ 
In  man,  the  judgment  shoots  at  flj^ing  game, 
A  bii'd  of  passage  !  gone  as  soon  as  found, 
Now  in  the  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 


In, rain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
Would  from  the  apparent  T\Tiat  conclude  the  Wliy,  loO 

Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show, 
That  what  we  chanced,  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 
Behold  !  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns. 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  cro-wns  : 


*  Lord  Godolphin  ;  "  though  he  was  a 
great  gamester,"  says  "Warton,  "yet  he 
was  an  able  and  honest  minister." 

Montaigne,    the    celebrated  French 


broke  was  particularly  fond." — Wnrton. 

^  Louis  XI.  of  Frauce  wore  in  his  liat 

a    leaden    image  of   the   Yii-gin  Mary, 

which,  when  he  swore  by,  he  feared  to 


essayist — his  name  was  often  thus  spelt  :  break  his  oath. — Pope 
in  Pope's  time.  He  lived  between  1533  '  *  The  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
and  1592.  Peter  Charron  was  his  dearest  !  though  an  infidel,  believed  in  astrology. 
friend ;  he  permitted  Charron  to  bear  the  '•  '  Philip  V.  of  Spain  who,  after  "re- 
Montaigne  arms.  In  ChaiTon's  "  Book  '  nouncing  the  thi'one  for  religion,  resumed 
of  "Wisdom,"  published  in  1601,  he  in-  '  it  to  gratify  his  Queen ;  and  Victor  Ama- 
serted  a  great  many  of  Montaigne's  senti-  '  deus  II.,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  resigned 
mcnts.  '.  the  (.'rown,  and,  trying  to  resume  it,  was 

"  Pope    has   borrowed  many   .<:ensible    imprisoned  till  his  death. — Pope. 
remarics  from  Charron,  of  whom  Doling-  ;      "^  The  Czarina  Catherine  II.,  the  King 
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To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  -\vciglit, 
Tills  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  stale  : 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impelled 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. ^ 

Not  always  actions  show  the  man  :  we  find 
Wlio  does  a  kindness  is  not  therefore  kind  ;  •  lo 

Perhaps  prosperity  becalmed  his  breast. 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east  : 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat. 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the  great  : 
Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave, 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave  : 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise, 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting  lies. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man  ; 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can.  lao 

The  few  that  glare  each  character  must  mark, 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
What  will  you  do  with  such  as  disagree  % 
Suppress  them,  or  miscall  them  policy '] 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  save) 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  ? 
Alas  !  in  truth  the  man  but  changed  his  mind, 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined. 
Ask  Avhy  from  Britain  Csesar  would  retreat '] 
Caesar  himself  might  whisper  he  was  beat.  130 

\Vhy  risk  the  world's  great  empii-e  for  a  Punk  ?  ^ 
Ca)sar  perhaps  might  answer  he  was  drunk. 
But,  sage  historians  !  tis  your  task  to  prove 
One  action  conduct ;  one,  heroic  love. 

'Tis  from  high  life  high  cliaracters  are  drawn  ; 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn  ; 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still  ; 
A  gownsman,  learned  ;  a  bishop  what  you  Avill  ; 
Wise,  if  a  minister  ;  but,  if  a  king. 
More  wise,  more  learned,  more  just,  more  everything.  i-io 

of  France  (theii  a  cliild),  the  Pope,  and  |  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin 


Victor  AniaJpus  of  Sardinia, 

*  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  a 
great  and  ambitious  statesman,  resifcned 
his  crown  and  retired  to  a  cloister. 
Philip  II.,  liis  son,  husband  to  Mary  of 


*  After  tlie  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar 
pursued  his  enemies  to  Ale.vandria,  where 
he  became  infatuated  witliClco])atra,  and 
brought  on  himself  an  unnecessary  war 
at  a  time  his  arms  were  needed  elsewhere 


England,  though  a  bookish  man,  fought '  to  disperse  the  relics  of  Poiupcy's  army. 
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Court-virtues  bear,  like  gems,  tlie  highest  rate, 
Bom  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate  ; 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like, 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  vs'onders  strike. 
Though  the  same  sun  Avith  all-diffusive  rays ' 
Blush  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power. 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.  iso 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  squire  ; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar  ; 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave  ; 
"Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave  : 
Is  he  a  churchman  1  then  he's  fond  of  power  : 
A  Quaker  ?  sly  :  a  Presbyterian  1  sour  : 
A  smart  fi'ee-thinker  1  all  things  in  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  opinions  :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well ; 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun,  160 

And  Britain,  if  not  Eiu'ope,  is  undone. 

That  gay  free-thinker,  a  fine  talker  once, 
What  turns  him  now  a  stupid  silent  dunce  1 
Some  god,  or  spirit  he  has  lately  found : 
Or  chanced  to  meet  a  minister  that  frowned. 

Judge  we  by  nature  ?  habit  can  efface. 
Interest  o'ercome,  or  policy  take  place  : 
By  actions  ]  those  uncertainty  di\ddes  : 
By  passions  ?  these  dissimulation  hides  : 
Opinions  ?  they  still  take  a  mder  range  :  170 

Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  change. 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climes, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  jDrinciples  with  times. 

III. 

Search  then  the  Euliug  Passion  :  there,  alone, 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known ; 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  "\^'^la^ton  stands  confest.' 

'  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  born  1698;  ]  centric  and  dissipated    career  r'jndered 
died  a  mouk  itt  Spain,   1731.     His  ec-  i  liim  remarkable.    He  was,  towards  the 
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Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days,  130 

Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  jiraise  : 

Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  mse, 

Women  and  fools  must  him  like  or  he  dies  ; 

Though  wond'riag  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 

The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 

Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  1 

He'll  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wihuot  too.^ 

Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 

"With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  w ; 

Enough  if  all  around  him  but  admire, 

And  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 

Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art, 

And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart  ; 

Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt ; 

And  most  contemptible,  to  shun  contempt  : 

His  passion  still,  to  covet  general  praise. 

His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways  ; 

A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made  ; 

An  angel  tongue,  which  no  man  can  persuade  ; 

A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind, 

Too  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refined : 

A  tyrant  to  the  mfe  his  heart  approves  ; 

A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves  ; 

He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 

And,  harder  still  !  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 

Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rule  ? 

'Twas  all  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fool. 

Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain. 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet,  in  this  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake,  iU 

If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take. 
When  Catiline  by  rapine  swelled  his  store  ; 

AVlien  Caesar  made  a  noble  dame-  a  w ; 

In  this  the  lust,  in  that  the  avaiice 
Were  means,  not  ends  ;  ambition  was  the  vice. 
That  vcr}^  Cccsar,  born  in  Scipio's  days, 
Had  aimed  like  him,  by  chastity  at  praise. 
Luculhis,^  Avhen  I'rugalitj'^  could  charm, 


200 


end  of  his  life,  attached  to  the  Court  of 
till-  I'lPtendcr. 

'  John    Wilmot,    E.    of     Rochester, 
fumous  for  his  wit  and  extravagancies  in 


the  tiino  of  Charles  II. —  Wurbi(ito>i. 

'■'  Servilia,  tlie  mother  of  lirutus. 

3  A   wealthy   Roman,   famed   for    tlie 
extravagant  luxury  of  his  mode  of  life. 
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Had  roasted  turuips  in  tiie  Sabine  farm. 

Tu  vain  tli'  observer  eyes  the  builder's  toil,  220 

But  quite  mistakes  tlie  scaflFold  for  the  pile. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy, 
As  fits  give  vigour,  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this  ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  iu  our  follies  and  our  sins, 
Here  honest  natiu'e  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  bus'ness  to  the  last ; 

As  Aveak,  as  earnest  ;  and  as  gravely  out,  230 

As  sober  Lanesb' rough  ^  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  reVrend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race, 
Shoved  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  pressed 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unblessed  : 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees, 
And  envies  ev'ry  sparrow  that  he  sees. 
A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  "  was  thy  fate  ; 
The  doctor  called,  declares  all  helji  too  late  : 
"  IMercy,"  cries  Helluo,  ''  mercy  on  my  soul !  240 

Is  there  no  hope  ? — Alas  ! — then  bring  the  jowl." 

The  frugal  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend. 
Still  tiies  to  save  the  hallowed  taper's  end, 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbiug  life  retires, 
For  one  puflf  more,  and  h\  that  puff  expires.'^ 

"  Odious  !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  saint  provoke," 
(Were  the  last  words  that  j)oor  Narcissa  spoke)^ 
"  No,  let  a  channing  chintz,  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead —  250 

And — Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shined 

1  .\ii  ancient  nobleman,  who  continued  I  founded  on  fact,  though  the  author  had 
this  practice  long  after  his  legs  were  dis-  '  the  goodness  not  to  mention  the  names. 


abled  by  the  gout.  Upon  the  death  of 
Prince  iieorge  of  Denmark  he  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  Queen,  to  advise  her 
to  preserve  her  health,  and  dispel  her 
grief  by  dancing. — Pope. 


Several  attribute  this  in  particular  to  a 
very  celebrated  actress  (Mrs.  Oldfield), 
who,  in  detestation  of  the  thought  of 
being  buried  in  woollen,  gave  these  her 
last  orders  with  her  d}ing  breath. — Fope. 


A  fact  told  Pope  by  Lady  Boling-  i  The  Betty  here  mentioned  was  Mrs, 
broke  of  an  old  countess  at"  Paris. —  j  Saunders,  Mrs.  Oldfield's  friend  and 
Warhxrfon.  confidaiite. —  Warton. 

^  This  story,  as  well  as  the  others,  is  I 
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An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind, 

Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue  could  stir, 

"  II" — where  I'm  goilig — I  could  serve  you,  sir  1 " 

"  I  give  and  I  devise  "  (old  Euclio  said, 
And  sighed)  "  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
*'  Your  money,  sir  ;  "  "  My  money,  sir,  wliat  all  l 
Why, — if  I  must — -(then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul." 
"  The  manor,  sir  ?" — "  The  manor  !  hold,"  he  cried,  260 

*'  Not  that, — I  cannot  part  with  that " — and  died.' 

And  j^ou,  brave  Cobham  !  to  the  latest  breath 
Sliall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  : 
Such  in  those  moments  as  fn  all  the  past ; 
"  Oh,  save  my  country,  heav'n  !  "  shall  be  your  last. 

*  Sir  William  Bateman  used  those  very  words  on  his  deathbed. —  JFarton. 
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EPISTLE  n. 
TO   A   LADY.' 

OF    TUE    CHAEACTEE8    OF    WOMEN. 

XoTHiKG  SO  true  as  wliat  you  once  let  fall, 
"  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all." 
Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguished  by  black,  broMoi,  or  fair. 

How  many  pictures  of  one  nymph  we  view, 
All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true  ! 
Arcadia's  Coimtess,  here,  in  ermined  pride, 
Is,  there,  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side. 
Here  Fannia,  leermg  on  her  own  good  man, 
And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 
Let,  then,  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry. 
In  Magdalen's  loose  hair,  and  lifted  eye. 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  sliine,^ 
With  simp'ring  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine  ; 
'\^Tiether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it. 
If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it. 

Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare  ! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air  ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

Rufa,  whose  eye  quick-glancuig  o'er  the  park,^ 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  sjaark, 
Agrees  as  ill  ^^-ith  Ilufa  studj'ing  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  mth  her  dii'ty  smock/ 
Or  Sajjpho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  masque  : 

'  Mrs.   llartlia   Blouut    (dauc'liter    of    in  the  " Characters  of  Women"  alway 
Lyster  Blount,  Esq.,  of  I^Iaple  I)ui-ham),  '  fictitious. — PojJe. 
the  friend  aud  favourite  of  Pope.  I      ^  Instances  of  contrarieties,  given  eveil" 

-  Attitades  in  which  several  ladies  ,  from  such  characters  as  are  most  strongly 
nll'ected  to  be  dra^^^l,  aud  sometimes  one  i  marked,  and  seemuigly  therefore  most 
lady  in  them  all.  The  poet's  politouess  consistent;  as  I.:  in  tho" Affected,"  rer. 
and  complnisauce  to  the  sc.\  is  observable  \  21. — Tope. 

in  this  iustuncc,  amongst  others,  that,  *  It  appears  very  clear  that  by  Sappho 
Avhere,  as  in  tho  "  Characters  of  Men,"  I  throughout,  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu 
he  has  sometimes  made  use  of  real  names,    must  have  been  meant. — Boxvles. 
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So  morning  insects  t-liat  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  buzz,  and  tiy-blow  in  the  setting-sun. 

How  soft  is  Silia  !  fearful  to  oll'end  ; ' 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend  :  30 

To  her,  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice  : 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms  !  she  raves  !     You  tip  the  wink, 
But  spare  yoiu*  censure  ;  Silia  does  not  drinl-c. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose. 
All  eyes  may  see — a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Papillia,  wedded  to  her  am'rous  spark. 
Sighs  for  the  shades — "  How  charming  is  a  park  !  " 
A  park  is  purchased,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bathed  in  tears — "  Oh,  odious,  odious  trees  !'"'  w 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show ; 
'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe  ; 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak, 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take, 
"Twas  thus  Caljqiso  once  each  heart  alarmcd," 
AAved  without  virtue,  Avithout  beauty  charmed ; 
Her  tongue  bewitched  as  oddly  as  her  eyes, 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise  ; 
Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  flights  she  had, 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad  ;  ao 

Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create, 
As  when  she  touched  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Narcissa's  nature,  toleraljly  mild.^ 
To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child  ; 
Has  even  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer. 
And  paid  a  ti'adesman  once  to  make  him  stare  ; 
Gave  alms  at  Easter,  in  a  Christian  trim, 
And  made  a  Avidow  happy,  for  a  Avliim. 
Why  then  declare  good-nature  is  her  scorn, 
When  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  borne  ?  oo 

Why  picpie  all  mortals,  yet  affect  a  name  1 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame  : 
Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  tlie  Book  of  ]\Iartyi'S, 
NoAV  drinking  citron  with  his  grace  and  Chaitres  '.* 


'  II.  Contrarieties  in  the  "  Soft- 
natiircd." — Fojjc. 

''■  III.  Contrarieties  in  the  "  Cunning  " 
and  "Artful." 

*  IV.  In  tlie  "Whimsical." — ro^oe. 

"Wartou  says  that   ho   hoard   on  good 


authority  that  Nareissa  was  meant  for 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

■•  Sec  note  to  "  Essay  on  the  Use  of 
Eichcs"  for  Pope's  account  of  tliis  bad 
man. 

li  2 
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Now  conscience  cliills  lier,  and  now  passion  burns  ; 

And  Atlieisni  and  religion  take  their  turns  ; 

A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part, 

Yet  still  a  sad,  good  Christian  at  her  heart. 

See  sin  in  state,  majestically  drunk  ; 
Proud  as  a  peeress,^  prouder  as  a  punk ; 
Chaste  to  her  husband,  frank  to  all  beside, 
A  teeming  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride. 
"What  then  ?  let  blood  and  body  bear  the  fault. 
Her  head's  untouched,  that  noble  seat  of  thought  : 
Such  this  day's  doctrine — in  another  fit 
She  sins  ■\\'ith  poets  through  piu-e  love  of  wit. 
What  has  not  tired  her  bosom  or  her  brain  '\ 
Caesar  and  Tall-boy,  diaries  and  Charlemagne. 
As  Helluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast, 
The  nose  of  Hautgout,  and  the  tip  of  taste, 
Critiqued  your  wine,  and  analysed  your  meat. 
Yet  on  plain  pudding  deigned  at  home  to  eat ; 
So  Philomede,  lecturing  all  niankiud 
On  the  soft  passion,  and  the  taste  refined, 
The  address,  the  delicacy — stoops  at  once, 
And  makes  her  hearty  meal  iipon  a  dunce. 

Flavia's  a  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray  ;  ^ 
To  toast  our  wants  and  -^^-ishes,  is  her  way  ; 
Nor  asks  of  God,  but  of  lier  stars,  to  give 
The  mighty  blessing,  "while  we  live,  to  live." 
Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul  ! 
Lucretia's  dagger.  Eosamonda's  bowl. 
Saj*,  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  ? 
A  spark  too  fickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind. 
Wise  wretch  !  with  plea.sures  too  refined  to  please ; 
With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease  ; 
With  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught  ; 
With  too  much  thinking  to  have  common  thought : 
You  pmxhase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  biit  a  rage  to  live. 

Turn  then  from  wits  ;  and  look  on  Sinio's  mate, 
No  ass  so  meok,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 
Or  her,  that  owns  her  faults,  but  never  mends, 

*  V.  In  the  "  Yicious." — Po2)e.     De- 1  work  to  be  made  of  him,  and  placed  fre- 
sigiied  for  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marl-    quently  at  her  table. —  JFarton. 
borough,  who   admii-ed   Congreve  ;    and        ^  VI.  Contrarieties  in  the  "  Witty  and 
after  his  death  caused  a  figure  in  wax-    Kefined." — 7'o/Jt. 
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Be'^ause  she's  honest,  and  the  best  of  friends. 

O'-  )ier,  Avhose  life  the  Church  and  scamhxl  sluire, 

Foi-  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  pray'r. 

Or  her,  who  hxughs  at  hell,  but  (like  her  grace)' 

( "i-ies,  "  Ah  !  how  charming,  if  there's  no  such  place  ;  ' 

Or  who  in  SAveet  vicissitude  appears 

Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratifie  and  tears,  no 

The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught, 

To  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit  ; 

For  true  no-meaning  jiuzzles  more  than  Avit. 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind  ? 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind  ! 
"Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth  : 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools, 
Yet  is,  Avhate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules.  120 

No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  braiii 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade,^ 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  imrespected  age, 
No  passion  gratified  except  her  rage. 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit, 
The  pleasure  missed  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who  breaks  Avith  her,  proA'okes  revenge  from  hell, 
But  he's  a  bolder  man  Avho  dares  be  well.  \30 

Her  ev'ry  turn  Avith  \-iolence  pursued. 
Nor  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude  : 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late  ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hate  : 
Superiors  ?  death  !  and  equals  ?  Avhat  a  curse  ! 
But  an  inferior  not  dependant '?  AA'orse. 
Otfend  her,  and  she  knoAvs  not  to  forgive ; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  Avhile  you  live : 
But  die,  and  she'll  adore  you — then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise — then  fall  again  to  dust.  140 

Last  night,  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great ; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  Avill  a  cheat. 
Strange  !  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends, 


*  The  person  Pope  intended  to  ridicule 
was  the  Uachess  of  ilontag-ue. —  Worton. 

*  Atossa    Avas    a    portrait    of    S;irnli, 


Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  fa\'ourite 

and  tjTunt  of  Queen  Aiuie, 
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By  spiiit  rebbed  of  pow'r,  by  warmth,  of  friends, 
By  -wealth  of  follow'rs  !  ^dthoiit  one  distress 
Sick  of  herseK  through  very  selfishness  ! 
Atossa,  ciu'sed  ^\'ith  ever}'  granted  praj'er, 
Childless  Avith  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unkno'WTi  descends  th'  unguarded  store, 
Or  wanders,  heav'n-diiected,  to  the  poor. 

Pictures  like  these,  dear  madam,  to  design. 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  and  no  imerring  line  ; 
Some  wand'ring  touches,  some  reflected  light. 
Some  fl)"ing  stroke  alone  can  hit  'em  right : 
For  how  could  equal  colours  do  the  knack  ? 
Chameleons  who  can  paint  in  wliite  and  black  ? 

"  Yet  Chloe '  siire  was  formed  without  a  spot  " — 
Nature  in  her  then  erred  not,  but  forgot. 
"  With  eVry  pleasing,  eVry  prudent  part, 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  want  1  "—She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought ; 
But  never,  never  reached  one  generous  thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmoved, 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loved. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest ; 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  desj)air, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 
Forbid  it,  Heav'n,  a  favoiu'  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  should  cancel  !  but  she  may  forget. 
Safe  is  your-  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear  ; 
But  none  of  Chloe's  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slandered  (.ue, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
"Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  ? 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head.- 
Chloe  is  prudent — would  you  too  be  mse  1 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies. 

One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  be  seen, 
Wliich  Heaven  has  varnished  out,  and  made  a  queen 


*  Lady  Sufiblk,  favourite  of  George  II.  Iput  her  in  mind  to  send  to  know  how 

*  Pope   being  at    dinner    ^vitll    Lady    Miss  Martha  Blount,  who  was  ill,  had 

Suffolk,  heard  her  tell  her  footman  to  \  passed  the  night. —  JVart07i. 
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The  same  for  ever  !  and  described  by  all 

With  truth  and  goodness,  as  with  crown  and  ball. 

Poets  heap  virtues,  painters  gems  at  will, 

And  show  their  zeal,  and  hide  their  want  of  skill. 

'Tis  well — but,  artists !  who  can  paint  or  write, 

To  draw  the  naked  is  j^our  true  delight. 

That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells. 

None  see  what  parts  of  nature  it  conceals  :  190 

Tlie  exactest  traits  of  body  or  of  mind, 

We  owe  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 

If  Queensbury^  to  strip  there's  no  compelling, 

'Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 

Prom  jjeer  or  bishoji  'tis  no  easy  thing 

To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God,  or  king  : 

Alas  !  I  coi'>y  (or  my  draught  Avould  fail) 

Fi'om  honest  Mahomet,-  or  plain  Parson  Hale.^ 

But  grant,  in  piiblic  men  sometimes  are  sho'^vn, 
A  Avoman's  seen  in  private  life  alone  ;  2oo 

Our  bolder  talents  in  full  light  displayed  ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide  ; 
There,  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or  pride, 
Weakness  or  delicacy  ;  all  so  nice. 
That  each  may  seem  a  Adrtue,  or  a  vice. 

In  men,  we  various  ruling  passions  find  \^ 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind  ; 
Those,  only  fixed,  they  first  or  last  obey. 
The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway.  210 

That,  nature  gives  ;  and  where  the  lesson  taught  ^ 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault  ? 
Experience,  this  ;  by  man's  oppression  curst. 
They  seek  the  second  not  to  lose  the  first. 

Men,  some  to  bus'ness,  some  to  pleasure  take 


*  The  Duchess  of  Queensbury ;  the 
friend  and  patroness  of  Gaj'.  See  lier 
portrait  as  "  Kitty  Ever  Fair  and  Young," 
at  the  National  i'ieture  Gallery,  South 
Kensington. 

*  Servant  to  the  late  khig  (George  I.), 
said  to  be  the  son  of  a  Turkish  Bassa, 
whom  he  took  at  the  siege  of  iJuda,  and 
constantly  kept  about  his  person. — Tope. 

*  Dr.  Stephen  Hale,  not  more  estimable 
for  his  useful  discoveries  as  a  natural 
philosopher,  than  for  his  exem])larj'  life 


and  pastoral  charity  as  a  parish  priest. — 
WarhurtoH. 

*  The  former  part  having  sho\vn  that 
the  particular  characters  of  women  are 
more  various  than  those  of  men,  it  is 
nevertheless  observed,  that  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  sex,  as  to  the  ruling 
passion,  is  more  uniform. — Fope. 

'  This  is  occasioned  ])artly  by  their 
nature,  partly  their  education,  and  in 
some  degree  by  ueccssitj-. — I'ojje. 
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But  ev'ry  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  : 
Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  lo  public  strife  ; 
But  ev'iy  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 

Yet  mark  tbe  fate  of  a  whole  sex  of  qeeens  ? 
Pow'r  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means  :  *  220 

In  youth  they  conquer,  witli  so  wild  a  rage, 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age  : 
For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam  ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
But  msdom's  triumph  is  -well-timed  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great  ! 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  gro-wn, 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone, 
Worn  out  in  public,  wearj^  ev^ry  ej'^e. 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die.  230 

Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds,  pursue," 
Still  o;it  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  ^dew  ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most, 
To  covet  flj^ng,  and  regret  when  lost  : 
At  last,  to  follies  youth  could  scarce  defend, 
It  grows  their  age's  j^rudence  to  pretend  ; 
Ashamed  to  o\n\  they  gave  delight  before, 
E  educed  to  feign  it,  when  they  give  no  more  : 
As  hags  hold  Sabbaths,  less  for  joy  than  sj)ite. 
So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night  ;  240 

StUl  round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beaiity  glide, 
And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honour  died. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  ! 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards  ; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend  ; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  theu-  prize  a  sot ; 
Alive  ridiculous,  and  dead,  forgot  ! 

Ah,  friend  !  ^  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design  ; '' 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart  be  thine  !  250 

That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the  Ring,* 
Flaunts  and  goes  clown,  an  unregarded  tiling  : 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tired  the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light. 


*  What  are  the  aims  and  the  fate  of  |  is  dedicated, 
this  sex. — I.  h.%\.o  Power. — Pojje.  *  Advice  for  their  time  interest. — PojJe. 

'  II.  As  to  Pleasure.  I      ^  The    Eiiig  was  a  fasliionable    pro- 

'  Jlartha  Blount,  to  whom  the  poem    menade  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
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Serene  in  virgin  modesty  slie  shines, 
And  unobserved  tlie  glaring  orb  declines. 

Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day  ; 
She,  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear, 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ;  260 

She,  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys  ; 
Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  wliich  way  they  -will  ; 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  codille  : 
Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  abo\'e  them  all, 
And  mistress  of  herself,  though  China  fall.  ^ 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill. 
Woman's  at  best^  contradiction  still.  270 

Heav'n,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  furms  a  softer  man  ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest  : 
Llends,  in  exception  to  all  gen'ral  rules, 
Your  taste  of  follies,  with  our  scorn  of  fools  : 
Eeserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  alliiid, 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride  ; 
Fixed  princij)les,  with  fancy  ever  new  ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — you.  230 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame  :  with  this  unblest, 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest. 
This  Phoebus  promised  (I  forget  the  year) 
AVhen  those  blue  eyes  first  opened  on  the  spliere  ; 
Ascendant  Phoebus  watched  that  hom*  with  care, 
Averted  half  your  parents'  simple  pray'r  ; 
And  gave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  God,  \\'ho  wit  and  gold  refines, 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines,  290 

Kept  dross  for  duchesses,  the  world  shall  know  it, 
To  you  gave  sense,  good-humour,  and  a  poet. 

*  Tlio  nioiua  for  China  was  at  tliat  |  suLject  in  the  "Lover,"  No.  10;  quoting 
time  rcmurkablo.  Addison  with  his  most  Eiiictutus  to  comfort  a  hidy  grieving  for 
delicate    humour,   has    touelicd   on    Uie  |  such  a  misfortune. 
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EPISTLE  rn.i 
TO    ALLEN   LORD    BATHURST.^ 

ARGUMENT. 

OF   THE    USE    OF    RICHES. 

That  it  is  known  to  few,  most  falling  into  one  of  the  extremes,  avarice  or  profusion, 
ver.  1,  &c.  The  poiiit  discussed,  whether  the  invention  of  raonc)'  has  been 
more  commodious  or  pernicious  to  mankind,  ver.  21-77.  That  riches,  either  to 
the  avaricious  or  the  prodigal,  cannot  affurd  happiness,  scarcely  necessaries,  ver. 
89-160.  That  avarice  is  an  absolute  frenzy,  without  an  end  or  purpose,  ver.  113, 
&c.,  152.  Conjectures  about  the  motives  of  avaricious  men,  ver.  121-1.-33. 
That  the  conduct  of  men,  with  respect  to  riches,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  Order  of  Pro%'idence,  which  works  the  general  good  out  of  extremes,  and 
brings  all  to  its  great  end  by  perpetual  revolutions,  ver.  161-178.  How  a  miser 
acts  upon  principles  which  appear  to  him  reasonable,  ver,  179.  How  a  prodigal 
does  the  same,  ver.  199.  The  due  medium,  and  true  use  of  riches,  ver.  219. 
The  Man  of  Ross,  ver.  2.50,  The  fate  of  the  profuse  and  the  covetous,  in  two 
examples  ;  both  miserable  in  life  and  in  death,  ver.  300,  &c.  The  story  of  Sir 
Balaam,  ver.  339  to  the  end. 

P.  Who  sliall  decide,  "svlien  doctors  disagree, 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  1 
You  hold  the  word,  from  Jove  to  Momus  giv'n 
That  man  was  made  the  standing  jest  of  heaVn  ; 
And  gold  but  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  play, 
For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  away. 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 

'  This  Epistle  was  -wiitten  after  a  ;  their  pride  to  their  meanness,  from  their 
"  '  vanities  to  their  miseries ;    and   as  the 

only  certain  way  to  avoid  misconstruc- 
tions, to  lessen  offence,  and  not  to 
multiply  ill-natured  applications,  I  may 
probably  in  my  next,  make  use  of  real 
names  instead  of  fictitious  ones." — Pope. 

^  This  Epistle  is  wi-itten  in  the  fonn 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Lor4 
Bathurst. 

"None  of  my  works,"  said  Pope  to 
Mr,  Spence,  "  was  more  laboured  thau 
my  '  Epistle  on  the  Use  of  Riches.' " 


violent  outcry  against  our  author,  on  a 
supposition  that  he  had  ridiculed  a 
worthy  nobleman  merely  for  his  wrong 
taste.*  He  justified  himself  upon  that 
article  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton, at  the  end  of  which  are  these  words : 
"  I  have  learnt  that  there  are  some  who 
would  rather  be  wiiked  than  ridiculous  ; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  safer  to  attack 
vices  than  follies.  I  will  therefore  leave 
my  betters  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
their  idols,  their  groves,  and  their  high 
places ;    and    change    my  subject  from 


The  Duke  of  Chandos  in  the  next  Epistle  as  Timon. 
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(And  siu'cly,  Heav'n  and  .(  are  of  a  mind) 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
De(;p  hid  the  sliining  mischief  under  ground  : 
But  when  by  man's  audacious  labour  won, 
Flamed  forth  this  rival  to  its  sire,  the  sun. 
Then  careful  HoaVn  supplied  two  sorts  of  men, 
To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  again. 

Like  doctors  thus,  Avlieu  much  dispute  has  past. 
We  find  oiu'  tenets  just  the  same  at  last. 
Both  fau'ly  o-miing  riches,  in  effect. 
No  grace  of  Heav'n  or  token  of  the  elect ; 
Giv'n  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil. 
To  Ward,^  to  Waters,  Cliartres,"  and  the  Devil. 


10 


*  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  Esq.,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  being:  prosecuted  by 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  con- 
victed of  forgery,  was  first  expelled  the 
House,  and  then  stood  in  the  pillorj'  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1727.  He  was  sus- 
jiected  of  joining  in  a  convej'ance  with 
Sir  John  Blunt,  to  secrete  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  that  director's  estate,  forfeited 
to  the  South  Sea  Company  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  company  recovered 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds  against  "Ward  ; 
but  he  set  up  prior  conveyances  of  his 
real  estate  to  his  brother  and  son,  and 
concealed  all  his  personal,  which  was 
computed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  These  conveyances 
being  also  set  aside  by  a  bill  in  Chancery, 
Ward  was  imprisoned,  and  hazarded  the 
forfeiture  of  his  life,  by  not  giving  in  his 
effects  till  the  last  day,  which  was  that 
of  his  examination.  IJuring  his  confine- 
ment, his  amusement  was  to  give  poison 
to  dogs  and  cats,  and  to  see  them  expue 
bj'  slower  or  quicker  torments.  To  sum 
up  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  at  the 
several  eras  of  liis  life,  at  his  standing  in 
the  pillorv  he  was  worth  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  at  his  com- 
mitment to  prison,  lie  was  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  but 
has  been  since  so  far  diminished  in  his 
reputation,  as  to  be  thought  a  worse  man 
by  fifty  or  sixty  thousand. — Pope. 

*  Fr.  Chartres,  a  man  infamous  for  all 
manner  of  vices.  When  he  was  an 
ensign  in  the  army,  he  was  drummed  out 
of  the  regiment  for  a  cheat;  he  was  next 
banished  Brussels,  and  drummed  out  of 


Ghent  on  the  same  account.  After  a 
hundi-ed  tricks  at  the  gaming  tables,  he 
took  to  lending  of  money  at  exorbitant 
interest  and  on  great  penalties,  accumu- 
lating premium,  interest,  and  capital, 
into  anew  capital, and  seizmg  to  a  minute 
when  the  papnents  became  due ;  in  a 
word,  by  a  constant  attention  to  the 
vices,  wants,  and  follies  of  mankind,  he 
acquired  an  immense  fortune.  He  was 
twice  condemned  for  great  crimes,  and 
pardoned ;  but  the  last  time  not  without 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and  large 
confiscations.  He  died  in  Scotland  in 
1731,  aged  62.  The  populace  at  his 
funeral  raised  a  great  riot,  almost  tore 
the  body  out  of  the  coffin,  and  cast  dead 
dogs,  &c.,  into  the  grave  along  with  it. 
The  following  epitaph  contains  Ms 
character  very  justly  drawn  by  Dr. 
Ai-buthnot : — 

Here  continucth  to  rot 

The  body  of  Francis  CiiAirniES, 

"Who  with  an  inflexible  constancy,  and 

inimitable  uniformity  of  life, 

Persisted, 

In  spite  of  age  and  infirmities, 

In  tlie  practice  of  every  human  vice ; 

Excepting  prodigality   and  hypocrisy : 

His  insatiable  avarice  exempted  him 

i'rom  the  first, 

His  matchless  impudence  from  the  second. 

Nor  was  he  more  singular  in   the  un- 

de\'iatiug  pravity  of  his  manners 

Than  successful  in  accunuilatmg  wealth. 

For,  without  trade  or  profession, 

"Without  trust  of  public  money, 

And  without  bribe-worthy  service, 
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B.  Wliat  nature  wants,  commodious  gold  bestows, 
'Tis  thus  we  eat  the  bread  another  sows. 

P.  But  how  unequal  it  bestows,  observe, 
'Tis  thus  we  riot,  whUe,  who  sow  it,  starve  ; 
What  nature  wants  (a  phrase  I  much  distrust) 
Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust : 
Useful,  I  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires. 
But,  dreadful  too,  the  dark  assassin  hires. 

B.   Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend. 

P.  But  lures  the  pirate,  and  corrui:)ts  the  friend. 

B.   It  raises  antiies  in  a  nation's  aid. 

P.  But  bribes  a  senate,  and  the  land's  betrayed. 
In  vain  may  heroes  fight,  and  patriots  rave  ; 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak,' 
From  the  cracked  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke, 
And  jingling  down  the  back-stairs,  told  the  crew, 
"  Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you." 
Blest  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply  ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 
Gold  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings  ;'■' 
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He  acquii-ed,  or  more  properly  created, 

A  ministerial  estate. 

He  was  the  onl)-  person  of  his  time, 

Who  could  cheat  v.ithout  the  mask  of 

honesty, 

Eetain  his  prbneval  meamiess 

"WTien  possessed  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 

And  having  daily  deserved  the  gibbet  for 

what  he  did, 
Was  at  last  condemned  to  it  for  what  he 
could  not  do. 
Oh,  indignant  reader ! 
Think  not  liis  life  useless  to  mankind ! 
Providence  connived  at  his  execrable 
designs. 
To  give  to  after  ages 
A  conspicuous  proof  and  example. 
Of  how   small   estimation  is  exorbitant 
wealth  in  the  sight  of  God, 
By  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  un- 
worthy of  all  mortals. 

This  gentleman  was  worth  seven  thousand 
pounds  a  year  estate  in  land,  and  about 
one  hundred  thousand  in  money. — Pope. 
Mr. "Waters,  the  second  of  these  wortliies, 
was  a  man  no  v^av resembUng  the  former 


in  his  military,  but  extniucly  so  in  liis 
civil,  capacity  ;  his  great  fortune  having 
been  raised  by  the  like  diUgeut  attend- 
ance on  the  necessities  of  others.  But 
this  geutleman's  history  must  be  deferred 
till  his  death,  when  his  worth  may  be 
kno^-n  more  certainly. — JTopc. 

^  This  is  a  true  stoj-y,  which  happened 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  an  un- 
suspected old  patriot,  who  coming  out  at 
the  back-door  from  having  been  closeted 
by  the  Iving,  where  lie  had  received  a 
large  bag  of  guineas,  the  bursting  of  the 
bag  discovered  his  business  there.  Ac-J 
cording  to  Warburton,  this  was  Sii 
Christopher  ?ilusgrave. — Fupe. 

'^  In  our  author's  time,  many  princes 
had  been  sent  about  the  world,  and  great 
changes  of  kings  projected  in  Europe. 
The  partition-treaty  had  disposed  of 
Spain ;  France  had  set  up  a  king  for 
England,  who  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and 
back  again ;  King  Stanislaus  was  sent  to 
Poland,  and  back  again;  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  Don  Carlce 
to  Italy. — Fo^e. 
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A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  amiy  o'er, 

Or  sliip  off  senates  to  a  distant  shore  ; ' 

A  leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fro 

Onr  fates  and  fortunes,  as  tlie  winds  shall  blow  : 

Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 

And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. - 

Oh  !  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumbered  villany  ! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs, 
With  all  their  brandies  or  Avith  all  their  wines  1 
What  could  they  more  than  knights  and  squires  confound, 
Or  water  all  the  quorum  ten  miles  round  % 
A  statesman's  slumbers  how  this  speech  would  spoil ! 
"  Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door  ; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Poor  avarice  one  torment  more  would  find  ; 
Nor  could  profusion  squander  all  in  kind. 
Astride  his  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet ; 
And  Worldly  cryiug  coals  from  street  to  street,"' 
Whom  with  a  wig  so  wild,  and  mien  so  mazed, 
Viij  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesman  crazed. 
Had  Colepepper's  '*  whole  wealth  been  hops  and  hogs. 
Could  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs  l 
His  grace  will  game  :  to  White's  ^  a  bull  be  led, 
AVith  sp'irning  heels  and  with  a  butting  head. 
To  White's  be  carried,  as  to  ancient  games. 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uxorio,  if  the  stakes  he  sweep, 

Bear  home  six  w ,  and  make  his  lady  weep  1 

Or  soft  Adonis,  so  perfuuied  and  fine. 


1  Alliulua  to  several  ministers,  coun- 
eellors,  and  patriots  b;mishcd  in  our  times 
to  Siberia,  and  to  tliat  more  glorious  fate 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  banished  to 
Pontoise  in  the  year  1720. — Fopc. 

'  Supposed  to  be  a  stroke  of  satire  nn 
Queen  Caroline.  Pope  was  an  adherent 
of  the  "King  over  the  water,"  whom  he 
believed  to  have  been  sold  by  traitors. 

^  Some  misers  of  great  wealth,  pro- 
prietors of  the  coal  mines,  had  cutorcd 
at  this  time  into  an  association  to  keep 
Up  coals  to  an  extravagant  price,  whereby 
the  poor  were  reduced  almost  to  starve, 
till  one  of  them  taking  the  advantage  of 


underselling  the  rest,  defeated  the  design. 
One  of  thescmiscrs  was  worth  ten  thousan<l, 
another  seven  thousand  a  year. — Fopc. 

*  Sir-  AVilliam  Colepepper,  Bart.,  a 
person  of  an  ancient  family,  and  ampla 
fortune,  without  one  other  quality  of  a 
geutlcm.'in,  who,  after  ruining  himself  at 
the  gaming-table,  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days  iu  sitting  tlurc  to  see  the  ruin  of 
others  ;  preferring  to  subsist  upon  borrow 
ing  and  begging,  rather  tlien  to  enter  in- 
to any  reputable  method  of  life,  and  re- 
fusing a  post  in  the  army  which  was 
offered  him. — Po/;c. 

*  A  well-known  club. 
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Drive  to  St.  James's  a  wliole  herd  of  swiite  ? 

Oil  tilthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill, 

To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  quadrille  ! 

Since  then,  my  lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fall. 

What  say  you  '<     B.  Say  ?     ^Vhy  take  it,  gold  and  all. 

P.  What  riches  give  us  let  lis  then  inqiiu'e  : 
Meat,  fire,  and  clothes.     B.  What  more  ]     P.  J  [eat,  clothes, 
and  fire.  so 

Is  this  too  little  1  would  you  more  than  live  ] 
Alas  !  'tis  more  than  Turner '  finc^s  they  give. 
Alas  !  'tis  more  than  (all  his  visions  past) 
Unhapj^y  '\^Tiai'ton,-  waking,  i'oimd  at  last ! 
AMiat  can  they  give  1  to  dying  Hoj^kins,'^  heirs  ; 
To  Cliartres,  vigoiu- :  Japhet,  nose  and  ears  I  "* 
Can  they,  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hijjpia  glow, 
In  FulAda's  buckle  ease  the  throbs  below  ; 
Or  heal,  old  Narses,  thy  obscener  ail, 

With  all  the  embroidery  plastered  at  thy  tail  ?  90 

They  might  (were  Harpax  not  too  wise  to  sjiend) 
Give  Harpax'  self  the  blessiug  of  a  friend  ; 
Or  fiiid  some  doctor  that  would  save  the  life 
Of  WTetched  Shylock,  spite  of  Shylock's  wife  : 
But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that. 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat.* 


*  One  who,  being  possessed  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  laid  down  his 
coach,  because  interest  was  reduced  from 
five  to  four  per  cent.,  and  then  put  seventy 
thousand  into  the  Charitable  Coi-poratiou 
for  better  interest :  which  sum  having 
lost,  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
kept  his  chamber  ever  after.  It  is  thought 
lie  would  not  have  outhved  it,  but  that 
he  was  heir  to  another  considei'able  estate, 
which  he  daily  expected,  and  that  by  this 
course  of  Hfc  he  saved  both  clothes  and 
all  other  expenses. — Tope. 

*  A  nobleman  of  great  qualities,  but  as 
unfortunate  in  the  apphcation  of  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  vices  and  follies.  See 
his  character  in  the  first  epistle. — Pope. 

*  A  citi/.eu,  wliose  rapacity  obtained 
iiim  the  name  of  Vulture  Hoplcins.  He 
lived  worthless,  but  died  worth  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
would  give  to  no  person  living,  but  left 
it  so  as  not  to  be  inherited  till  after  the 
second  generation.    His  counsel  repre- 


senting to  Mm  how  many  years  it  must 
be,  before  this  could  take  eflect,  and  that 
his  money  could  only  he  at  interest  all 
that  time,  he  expressed  gi-eat  joy  thereat, 
and  said,  "They  would  then  be  as  long 
in  spending,  as  he  had  been  in  getting  it." 
But  the  Chancery  afterwards  set  aside 
the  wiU,  and  gave  it  to  the  hch-at-law. 
— Fo2)c. 

*  Japhet  Crook,  alias  Sir  Peter  Stranger, 
wa.s  punished  with  the  loss  of  those  parts, 
for  having  forged  a  conveyance  of  an 
estate  to  liLmself,  upon  which  he  took  up 
several  thousand  pounds.  He  was  at 
the  same  tinie  sued  in  Chancery  for 
having  fi-audulently  obtained  a  will,  by 
which  he  possessed  another  considerable 
estate,  in  wrong  of  the  brother  of  the 
deceased.  By  the.se  means  he  was  worth 
a  great  sum,  which  (in  reward  for  the 
small  loss  of  his  ears)  he  enjoyed  in 
prison  till  his  death,  and  quietly  left  to 
his  executor. — Fojjc. 

^  A  famous  duchess  of  Bichmond  ia 
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To  some  indeed,  Heaven  grants  the  happier  fate, 
To  enrich  a  bastard,  or  a  son  they  hate. 

Peihaps  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their  part  ? 
Bond  d — s  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his  heart  ■} 
The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  -  holds  it  for  a  rule, 
That  "  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool :" 
"  God  cannot  love  (says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes) 
The  wretch  he  starves  " — and  piously  denies  : 
But  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  aii', 
Admits,  and  leaves  them,  Providence's  care. 

Yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf. 
Each  does  but  hate  his  neighbour  as  himself : 
Damned  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slaA'e  that  hides. 

B.  Who  suffer  thus,  mere  charity  slioidd  own, 
Must  act  on  motives  powerful,  though  mikncjwn. 

P.   Some  war,  some  plague,  or  famine  they  foresee. 
Some  revelation  hid  from  you  and  me. 
Why  Shylock  wants  a  meal,  the  cause  is  found. 
He  thinks  a  loaf  "will  rise  to  fifty  pound. 
What  made  dii'ectors  cheat  in  South-sea  year  ? 
To  live  on  venison  when  it  sold  so  dear.'' 
Ask  you  why  Phrync  the  whole  auction  buys  1 
Phryne  foresees  a  geiieral  excise.'' 
Why  she  and  Saj^pho  raise  that  monstrous  sum  ? 
Alas  I  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plmu. 
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her  last  -vsill  left  considerable  legacies 
and  annuities  to  her  cats. — Fopc. 

This  duchess  of  liichiuond  ■was  La 
Belle  Stuart  of  the  Count  do  Grammont's 
inemoii's.  She  left  annuities  to  certain 
female  friends  on  condition  that  they 
took  care  of  her  cats.  "A  delicate  ■\vay," 
Wartou  says,  "  of  providing  for  poor  l)ut 
proud  gentlewomen  •without  making  tlunn 
feel  that  they  owed  thcu"  livelihood  to 
her  mere  liberality." 

^  This  epistle  was  written  in  the  year 
1730,  when  a  corporation  was  established 
to  lend  money  to  the  poor  upon  pledges, 
by  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corpora- 
tion ;  but  tlic  wliole  was  turned  only  to 
an  iniquitous  method  of  enriching  par- 
ticular people,  to  the  ruin  of  such 
numbers,  that  it  became  a  parliamen- 
tary concern  to  endeavour  the  relief  of 
those  unhappy  sufferers,  and  three  of  the 
managers,  who    wcro    members  of   the 


house,  were  expelled.  By  the  report  of 
the  committee  ajipointed  to  inquire  into 
that  iniquitous  affair,  it  appears,  that 
when  it  was  objected  to  the  intended  re- 
moval of  the  office,  that  the  poor,  for 
whose  use  it  was  erected,  would  be  hurt 
by  it,  Bond,  one  of  the  directors,  replied, 

"  D the  poor."   That  "  God  hates  the 

poor,"  and  "  That  every  man  in  want  is 
knave  or  fool,"  &c.,  were  tlu;  gcnumo 
apothegms  of  some  of  tli'.-  persons  here 
mentioned. — Ptyv. 

^  Heathcote,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England  at  that  time. 

^  In  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of 
the  South-sea  year,  the  price  of  a  liauuch 
of  venison  was  from  three  to  live  pounds. 
— I'opc. 

*  Many  people  about  tlie  year  173.3, 
had  a  conceit  that  sucli  a  tiling  was  in- 
tended, of  whicli  it  is  not  improbable  this 
lady  might  have  some  intimation. — I'ope, 
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Wise  Peter '  sees  the  world's  respect  for  gold, 
And  therefore  hopes  this  nation  may  be  sold  : 
Glorious  ambition  !     Peter,  SAvell  thy  store, 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Didius  -  was  before. 

The  croA^Ti  of  Poland,  venal  twice  an  age, 
To  just  three  millions  stinted  modest  Gage.^ 
But  nobler  scenes  Maiia's  dreams  unfold,'' 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  gold. 
Congenial  souls  !  whose  life  one  avarice  joins. 
And  one  fate  buries  in  the  Astuiian  mines. 

Much  injured  Blimt !  '"  why  bears  he  Britain's  hate  ? 
A  wizard  told  him  in  these  words  our  fate  : 
"  At  length  coiTuption,  like  a  general  flood, 
(So  long  by  watchful  ministers  withstood) 
Shall  deluge  all ;  and  av'rice,  creei^iug  on. 
Spread  like  a  low-born  mist,  and  blot  the  sun  ; 
Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alil^e  the  stocks, 
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•  Peter  "W'alter,  a  person  not  only  emi-  , 

nent  in  the  wisdom  of  his  profession,  as  | 
a  dexterous  attorney,  but  allowed  to  be  a  j 
good,ifnot  a  safe  conveyancer;  extremely 
respected  by  the  nobility  of  this  land, 
though  free  from  all  manner  of  luxm-y 
and  ostentation :  his  wealth  was  never 
Been,  and  liis  bounty  never  heard  of,  ex- 
cept to  liis  own  son,  for  whom  he  pro- 
cured an  cmploj'meut  of  considerable 
profit,  of  which  lie  gave  him  as  much  as 
was  necessary.  Therefore  the  taxing 
this  gentleman  with  any  ambition,  is 
certainly  a  great  \sTong  to  him. — Fope. 

Peter  "Walter  was  steward  to  the  dulce 
of  Xewcastle  and  other  noblemen.  He 
acquu'ed  an  immense  fortune,  represented 
Bridport  in  Parliament,  and  died  1745, 
setat.  83.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  of  Fielding's  important 
"Peter  Pounce."  He  was  a  notorious 
miser,  and  very  cunning.  Peter  "Walter 
is  said  to  have  been  the  hero  of  tlie  well- 
known  story  of  the  "  Miser  and  the 
Candle." 

^  A  Eoman  lawyer,  so  rich  as  to  pur-  I 
chase  the  empire  when  it  was  set  to  sale 
upon  the  death  of  Pertinax. — Pope. 

'  Modest  Gage  was  brother  of  the  first 
Viscount  Gage,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brother  also  to  Pope's  "Unfortu- 
nate Lady."  I 

•  "Maria"  was  Lady  Mary  Herbert, 
the  daughter  of  the  Marq^uis  of  Powis. ' 


Her  mother  was  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  James  H.,  hence  her  vision  of  a  crown. 

The  two  persons  here  mentioned 
were  of  quality,  each  of  whoui  in  the 
Mississippi  despised  to  realise  above 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the 
gentleman  \\ith  a  view  to  the  purchase 
of  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  lady  on  a 
vision  of  the  like  royal  natiu'e  of  the 
crown  of  England.  They  since  retired 
into  Spain,  where  they  are  still  in  search 
of  gold  in  the  mines  of  the  Astuiics. — 
Fope. 

'  Sir  John  Blunt,  originally  a  scri- 
vener, was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  the 
South-sea  Company,  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  du-ectors  and  chief  managers  of 
the  famous  scheme  in  1720.  He  was 
also  one  of  those  who  suffered  most 
severely  by  the  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  the  said  directors.  He  was  a 
dissenter  of  a  most  religious  deportment, 
and  professed  to  be  a  great  believer. 
"Whether  he  did  really  credit  the  pro- 
phecy here  mentioned  is  not  certain,  but 
it  was  constantly  in  this  veiy  style  he 
declaimed  against  the  corruptitj.  :iiul 
luxury  of  the  age,  the  partiality  cf  jui,- 
liameuts,  and  the  misery  of  party- -piiir.. 
He  was  particularly  eloquent  ag  i'  . 
avarice  in  great  and  noble  perso".  .  i 
whith  he  had  indeed  lived  to  see  many 
miserable  examples.  He  died  in  the 
year  1732. — Fope. 
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Peeress  and  Initlcr  sliarc  alike  the  Ikjx,  140 

And  judges  job,  and  bislioiis  bite  tlie  town, 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  halt"  a  cro^\^l. 

See  Britain  sank  in  lucre's  sordid  charms, 

And  France  re^'euged  on  Anne's  and  Edward's  arms  1  " 

'IVas  no  court-badge,  great  scriv'ner  !  tired  thy  brain, 

Nor  lordly  liixury,  nor  city  gain  : 

No,  'twas  thy  righteous  end,  ashamed  to  see 

Senates  degenerate,  patriots  disagree. 

And,  nobly  wishing  party  rage  to  cease. 

To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  thy  country  peace.  150 

"  All  this  is  madness,"  cries  a  sober  sage  : 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reason  in  Ms  rage  % 
"  The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  -nail. 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still." 
Less  mad  the  wildest  wMmsy  we  can  frame, 
Than  ev'n  that  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim  ; 
For  though  such  motives  folly  you  may  call, 
The  folly's  greater  to  have  none  at  all. 

Hear  then  the  truth  :  "  'Tis  Heav'n  each  passion  sends, 
And  diff'rent  men  directs  to  diff'rent  ends.  160 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce. 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  gen'ral  use." 
Ask  Ave  wdiat  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  I 
That  Pow'r  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow, 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain, 
Through  reconciled  extremes  of  drought  and  rain, 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  foundn, 
And  gives  th'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  concealed  they  lie, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  11}'.  170 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor ; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ; 
The  next,  a  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir. 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst, 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst. 

Old  Cotta  shamed  his  fortune  and  his  birth 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth  : 
What  thougli  (the  use  of  barbarous  spits  forgot) 
His  kitchen  vied  in  coolness  vnth  his  grot  ?  180 

His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  cresses  stored, 
With  soups  unbought  and  salads  blessed  his  board  ? 
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If  Cottii  lived  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 

Than  Braliniins,  saints,  and  sages  did  before  ; 

To  cram  the  rich  was  prodigal  expense. 

And  who  would  take  the  poor  from  Providence 

Like  some  lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  hall. 

Silence  ■without,  and  fasts  within  the  wall ; 

No  raftered  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 

No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  countiy  round  ;  i 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey, 

And  turn  the  unwilling  steeds  another  way ; 

Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 

Curse  the  saved  candle,  and  unop'ning  door ; 

While  the  gaunt  mastiff  gi'owling  at  the  gate, 

Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

Not  so  his  son ;  he  marked  this  oversight. 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 
(For  Avhat  to  shun  will  no  great  knowledge  need  ; 
But  what  to  follow,  is  a  task  indeed.)  200 

Yet  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise. 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise. 
What  slaughtered  hecatombs,  what  floods  of  ■wine, 
Fill  the  capacious  squire,  and  deep  divine  ! 
Yet  no  mean  motive  this  profusion  draws. 
His  oxen  perish  in  his  country's  cause  ; 
'Tis  George  and  lilaerty  that  crowns  the  cup. 
And  zeal  for  that  great  house  ■which  eats  him  up. 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat ; 

The  Sylvans  groan — no  matter^for  the  fleet  ;  210 

Next  goes  his  wool — to  clothe  our  valiant  Ijands  ; 
Last,  for  his  country's  love,  he  sells  his  lands. 
To  town  he  conies,  completes  the  nation's  hope, 
And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  burns  a  pope.* 
And  shall  not  Britain  now  reward  his  toils, 
Britain,  that  pays  her  patriots  with  her  sj)oils  1 
In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  cause, 
His  tliankless  countiy  leaves  him  to  her  laws. 

The  sense  to  A^al\..e  riclies,  with,the  art 
To  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart,  220 

Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued, 
Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  raised  by  servitude  : 


'  A  common  mode  of  llic  lower  class  at  tliat  time  of  expressing  tUeir  hatred  of 
V»\Kvy,—JJvwks. 
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To  balance  fortiuio  by  a  just  expense, 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence  ; 

With  splenclonr,  charity  ;  'vvith  pk^nty,  health  , 

0  teach  us,  Bathiirst !  yet  unspoiled  by  wealth  ! 

That  secret  rare,  between  the  extremes  to  move    __  ^ 

Of  mad  good-nature,  anH  of  mean  self-love. 

B.   To  worth  or  Avant  well-weighed,  be  bounty  giv'n. 
And  ease,  or  emulate,  the  care  of  Heav'n  ;  230 

(Whose  measure  full  o'erflows  on  human  race) 
Mend  Fortune's  fault,  and  justify  her  grace. 
Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diffused  ; 
As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportion  used  : 
In  heaps,  like  ambergrise,  a  stink  it  lies, 
But  well-dispersed,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

P.   Who  starves  by  nobles,  or  Avith  nobles  eats '] 
The  wretch  that  trusts  them,  and  the  rogue  that  clieats. 
Is  there  a  lord,  Avho  knows  a  cheerful  noon 
Without  a  fiddler,  flatt'rer,  or  buffoon  ?  t40 

Whose  table,  Avit,  or  modest  merit  share, 
UnelboAved  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  play'r  1 
Who  copies  yours  or  Oxford's  better  part,^ 
To  ease  the  oppressed,  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  ] 
AVhere'er  he  shines,  oh  fortune,  gild  the  scene, 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean  ! 
There,  English  bounty  yet  aAvhile  may  stand, 
And  honour  linger  ere  it  leaves  the  land. 

But  all  our  praises  Avhy  should  lords  engross '] 
Bise,  honest  muse  !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross  :'-  250 

Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  Avinding  bounds,^ 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  himg  Avith  Avoods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  l 
From  the  dry  rock  Avho  bade  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost. 


1  Edward  HiU-lcy,  Earl  of  Oxford.  The 
eon  of  liobcrt,  created  YaxyX  of  Oxford  and 
Earl  Mortimer  \>y  Queen  Anne.  Tliis 
nobleman  died  rcj^rcttcd  by  all  men  of 
letters,  great  numbers  of  whom  had  ex- 
perienced his  benefits,  lie  left  behind 
nim  one  of  the  most  noble  libraries  in 
Europe. — rope. 

*  The  person  here  celebrated,  who  with 
a  small  estate  actually  performed  all 
these  good  Avorks,  and  whose  true  nann; 
was  almost  lost  (partly  by  the  title  of 


tlie  3Ian  of  floss  given  hira  by  way  of 
eminence,  and  partly  by  being  buried 
without  so  much  as  an  inscription)  Avas 
railed  j\[r.  John  Kyrle.  lie  died  in  the 
year  1724,  aged  00,  and  lies  interred  in 
tile  ch;incel  of  the  church  of  Ivoss  in 
Herefordshire. — Fope.  Two  elms  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  Man  of  Ross, 
were  cut  down,  but  have  since  ap])earecl 
inside  the  duirch,  where  they  now  grow. 
^  The  Wyo. 
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Or  in  pioml  falls  iiiayuiticcntly  lo^t, 
Eut  clear  and  ai'tless,  jjomiiig  tliruugli  tlici  plain 
Healtli  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  tlie  swain. 
"Wliose  causewa}'  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  I 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ?  2&0 

Who  tanght  that  heav'n-directed  spii'e  to  rise  ? 
"  The  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  ; 
He  feeds  yon  alms-honse,  neat,  bnt  void  of  state, 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ; 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  arj^hans  blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  1  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 

Prescribes,  attends,  the  med'cine  makes,  and  gives.  270 

Is  there  a  variance ']  enter  but  his  door, 
Ballced  are  the  coiu-ts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despaii'uig  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  j)lace, 
And  Adle  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 
I  B.   Thrice  happj^  man  !  enabled  to  pursue 

What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  jJO'sv'r  to  do  ! 
Oh  say,  w^hat  sums  that  generous  hand  supply? 
What  mines,  to  swell  that  boundless  charit;\'? 

P.   Of  debts,  and  taxes,  A^dfe  and  childi'en  clear, 
This  man  possessed — five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  :'  1 

Blush,  gxandeur,  blush  !  proud  courts,  withdraw  yoiu'  blaze ! 
Ye  little  stars  !  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B.  And  what  ?  no  monmnent,  inscription,  stone '] 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  imknown  ? 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame. 
Will  never  mark  the  mai'ble  with  his  nanu'  : 
Go,  search  it  there,^  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history  ; 
Enough,  that  ^drtue  filled  the  space  betA\een ; 
Proved,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been.  200 

When  Hoj^kins  dies,-  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  A^■ho  li-\'ing  saA^ed  a  candle's  end  : 
Should'i'ing  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands  ; 
That  live-long  Avig  -which  Gorgon's  self  might  own. 


'  In  tho  Pniisli  Eegister. 
Vulture  Hopkms,  meutioncd  ut  line  8J. 
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Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone.' 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  ! 
And  see,  what  comfort  it  aiTords  our  encl. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  lialf-liung, 
The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung,  3fj< 

On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  IJcorge  and  (Jartcr  dangling  from  that  bed 
AVhere  ta\\'dry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villiers  lies  - — alas  !  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's'*  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  Avanton  Shrewsbury'*  and  love  ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 

Of  mimicked  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king.  3  o 

No  Avit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

His  grace's  fate  sage  Cutler''  could  foresee. 
And  well  (he  thought)  advised  him,  "  Live  like  me." 
As  well  his  grace  replied,  "  Like  you.  Sir  ,Tohn '] 
That  I  can  do,  Avhen  all  I  have  is  gone." 
Resolve  me,  reason,  which  of  these  is  worse, 
^^'ant  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse  ?  3'20 

Thy  life  more  wretched.  Cutler,  was  confessed. 
Arise,  and  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  blessed  ? 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall. 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  pow'r. 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  jiay  a  dow'r. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  rev'rend  temples  crowned, 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  puinid. 


*  The  poet  ridicules  tlie  wretched  taste 
of  carving'  large  periwigs  on  bnstos,  oi' 
•which  there  are  several  vile  exain|)lcs  in 
the  tombs  at  Westminster  and  elsewhere. 
— Pnpc. 

*  This  lord,  yet  more  famous  for  his 
vices  than  his  misfortunes,  after  having 
been  possessi'd  of  about  .fioOjOOO  a  ycai', 
and  passed  thnnig-h  ni;uiy  of  Die  highest 
posts  in  the  kingdom,  died  in  the  year 
1687,  in  a  remote  inn  in  Yorkshire,  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  misery. — I'lipe. 


*  A  delightful  palace,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham.— I'opr. 

*  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  wo 
man  abandoned  lo  gallantries.  I'lic  earl, 
her  husliand,  was  killed  by  the  l)ul<('  oC 
IJuckingham  in  a  duel ;  and  it  h-as  licen 
said,  that  during  the  combat  slie  held  tlie 
duke's  horses  in  the  liabit  of  a  pagv.  - 
I'ope. 

*  Sir  John  Cutler,  a  rich  London 
citizen. 
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"V^Hiat  ev'n  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 

Banished  the  doctor,  and  expelled  the  friend  ?  330 

Wliat  hut  a  want,  which  yon  perhaps  thhik  mad, 

Yet  nnnihers  feel,  the  Avant  of  what  he  had  ! 

Cutler  and  Brutus,  dying,  Loth  exclaim, 

"  Virtue  !  and  wealth  !  what  are  ye  but  a  name  !  '• 

Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepared  ? 
Or  are  they  both,  in  this,  their  own  reward  1 
A  knotty  poiut !  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
But  you  are  tired — I'll  tell  a  tale —     B.  Agreed. 

P.  "\^^lere  London's  colimm/  pointing  at  the  skies 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies  ;  3  ib 

There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fame, 
A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name ; 
Religious,  jjunctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth ; 
His  word  ■would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 
One  solid  dish  hLs  week-day  meal  affords. 
An  added  pudding  solemnised  the  Lord's  : 
Constant  at  church,  and  change ;  his  gains  were  sure, 
His  givings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor. 

The  dev'l  was  j^iiiiued  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  longed  to  tempt  him  like  good  Job  of  old :  s.io 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  5^ore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  inaking  poor. 

Roused  by  the  Prince  of  Air,  the  wliiii winds  sweeji 
The  surge,  and  plunge  liis  father  in  the  deep  ; 
Then  full  against  his  Cornish'  lands  they  roar. 
And  two  rich  shipwreclcs  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks, 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes  ; 
"  Live  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's  word ; 
And  lo  !  two  puddings  smoked  upon  the  board.  sso 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledged  it  to  the  laiight ;  the  knight  had  wit. 


I 


*  The  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill, 
built  ill  memory  of  the  fire  of  London,  of 
IGGG,  with  an  inscription,  importing  that 
city  to  liave  been  burnt  by  tlie  papists. — 
Pupi'. 

^  The  author  has  placed  the  scene  of 
these  shipwrecks  in  Cornwall,  not  only 

from  their  frequenoy  on  that  euast,  but  I  these  barbarities. — FojJe 
from  the  inhumanity  of  the  iuliabitauts 


to  those  to  whom  that  misfortune  an-ives. 
When  a  shi]j  happens  to  be  stranded 
there,  tliey  have  been  known  to  bore 
holes  in  it,  to  prevent  its  getting  off;  to 
plunder,  and  sometunes  even  to  massacre 
the  people  :  nor  has  the  Parliament  of 
England  been  yet  able  wholly  to  suppress 
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So  kept  the  di'moncl,  and  the  rogue  was  Lit. 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  eased  his  thought, 
"  I'll  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat ; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church,  I'll  now  go  twice — 
And  am  so  clear  too  of  all  other  vice." 

The  tempter  savv'  his  time  ;  the  work  he  plied  ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  poured  on  eVry  side,  37C 

Till  all  the  demon  makes  his  full  descent 
In  one  abundant  show'r  of  cent,  per  cent., 
Sinks  deep  within  him,  and  possesses  whole, 
Then  dubs  Director,  and  secures  his  soul. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit, 
A^scribes  his  gettiugs  to  his  parts  and  merit  ; 
"What  late  he  called  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit. 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn  : 
His  counting-house,  employed  the  Simday  morn  ;  330 

Seldom  at  church  ('twas  such  a  busy  life) 
But  drdy  sent  his  family  and  wife. 
There  (so  the  deVl  ordained)  one  Christmas-tide 
My  good  old  lady  catched  a  cold  and  died. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight ; 
He  manies,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite  : 
Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fair) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St.  James's  air : 
First,  for  his  son  a  gay  commission  buys, 

Who  drinks,  w ,  tights,  and  in  a  duel  dies  :  390 

His  daughter  flaunts  a  viscount's  tawdry  wife ; 

She  bears  a  coronet  and  p —  for  life. 

In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 

And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains.' 

My  lady  falls  to  play  ;  so  bad  her  chance. 

He  must  repair  it  ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France  ; 

The  House  impeach  him  ;  Coningsby  harangues  ; 

The  court  forsake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs  : 

Wife,  son,  and  daughter,  Satan  !  are  thy  own, 

His  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown  :  400 

The  devil  and  the  king  divide  the  prize, 

And  sad  Sir  Balaam  curses  Cod  an<l  dies. 


-atque  unum  civcni  donare  Sibvllte. 

Juv.  iii.  3. —  )VaibHrion. 
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EPISTLE  IY.> 
TO    RICHARD    BOYLE,  EARL   OF   BURLIXGTOX.'^ 

ARGUMENT. 

OF    TUi;    USE    OF    TvICHES. 

The  vanitj'  of  expense  in  people  of  wealth  and  quality.  The  abuse  of  the  word 
taste,  ver.  13.  That  the  first  principle  and  foundation,  in  this  as  in  evervthinir 
else,  is  good  sense,  ver.  40.  The  chief  proof  of  it  is  to  follow  nature  even  in 
■works  of  mere  luxurj-  and  eleuauce.  Instanced  in  architecture  and  gardening-, 
where  all  must  be  adapted  to  the  genius  and  use  of  the  place,  and  the  beauties 
not  forced  into  it,  but  resulting  from  it,  ver.  50.  How  men  are  disappointed 
in  their  most  expensive  undertakings,  for  want  of  tliis  true  foundation,  without 
which  nothing  can  please  long,  if  at  all ;  and  the  best  examples  and  rules  will 
but  be  perverted  into  something  burdensome  or  ridiculous,  Ter.  65,  &c.,  to  92. 
A  description  of  the  false  taste  of  magnificence  ;  the  first  grand  error  of  wliich 
is  to  imagine  that  greatness  consists  in  the  size  and  dimension,  instead  of  the 
proportion  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  ver.  97,  and  the  second,  either  in  joining 
together  parts  incoherent,  or  too  minutely  resembling,  or  in  the  repetition  of 
the  same  too  frequently,  ver.  105,  &c.  A  word  or  two  of  false  taste  in  books, 
in  music,  in  painting,  even  in  preaching  and  prayer,  and  lastly  in  entertain- 
ments, ver.  133,  &c.  Yet  Providence  is  justified  in  giving  wealth  to  be  squan- 
dered in  this  manner,  since  it  is  dispersed  to  the  jjoor  and  laborious  part  of  man- 
kind, ver.  169.  "Wliat  are  the  proper  objects  of  magnificence,  and  a  proper  field 
for  the  expense  of  great  men,  ver.  177,  &c.,  and  finally,  the  great  and  public 
works  which  become  a  prince,  ver.  191,  to  the  end. 

'Tis  strange,  tlie  miser  slioukl  liis  cares  employ 

To  gain  tliose  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy  : 

Is  it  less  strange,  the  prodigal  should  waste 

His  Avealth  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can  taste  ? 

Not  for  himself  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  eats  ; 

Artists  must  choose  his  pictures,  music,  meats  : 

He  buys  for  Topham,^  drawings  and  designs, 

For  Pembroke,  .statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins ; 

Rare  monkish  manuscripts  for  Hearne'*  alone. 

And  books  for  Mead,  and  btitterflies  for  Sloane.'  lo 

•  This  Epistle  was  written  and  pub-  ,  given  way  to  the  Royal  Academy  build- 
Ushed  before  the  preceding  one,  and  the    ings,  &c. 

jilacing  it  after  the  third  has  occasioned        ^  A  gentleman  famous  for  a  judicious 
some  awkward  anaclu-onisms  and  iiicou-    collection  of  drawings.  — Fope. 
sistences.' —  Warton.  *  Thomas  Hearne,  well  known  as  an 

■•'  Lord  Burlington  was  famed  for  his    antiquarian. — Fope. 
taste  in  architecture.    His  house  in  Pic-  |      ^  Two   eminent  physicians  ;    the   one 
liidilly   was   greatly   lauded    by   Horace  |  had  an  excellent  libraiy,  the  other  the 
Wulpole.      Burlington  House   has  now  i  finest  collection  in  Europe    of  natural 
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Think  we  all  these  are  for  himself?  no  moro 
Tliau  his  fine  wife,  alas  !  or  finer  w 

For  what  has  Virro  paintetl,  Imilt,  and  planlcJ? 
Otily  to  show,  how  many  tastes  lie  wanted. 
"What  Lrought  Sir  Visto's  ill  got  wealth  to  waste  ? 
Some  demon  whispered,  "  Visto  !  have  a  taste." 
Heav'n  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  foul, 
And  needs  no  rod  but  llipley^  with  a  rule. 
See  !  sportive  fiite,  to  punish  awkward  piide, 
lUds  Bubo"  build,  and  sends  liiin  such  a  guide  :  2C 

A  standing  sermon,  at  each  yeai-'s  expense, 
That  never  coxcomb  reached  magnificence  ! 

You  show  us,  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse,^ 
And  pompons  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Yet  shall,  my  lord,  your  jnst,  your  noble  rules 
Fill  half  the  land  Avith  imitating-fools  ; 
Who  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take. 
And  of  one  beaut}^  many  blunders  make  ; 
Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state, 
Tiu'n  arcs  of  triumiih  to  a  garden-gate  ;  30 

Reverse  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patched  dog-hole  eked  with  ends  of  widl; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't. 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front. 
Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar. 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door  ; 
Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  part, 
And,  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art. 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer 
A  certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear  :  40 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense. 
And  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste — 'tis  sense  : 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven  : 
A  light,  which  in  yourself  you  must  perceive  ; 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  '^  have  it  not  to  "ive. 


curiosities;  both  men  of  great  learning]      ^  He  means  BubbDoildington'sniugiii- 
and  lunnanit)-. — I'lipc.  \  ficent  palace  at  Eastbury,near  Blandford, 

'  This  man  was  a  carpenter,  employed  [  which  bo  luul  just  finislied. — Bowles. 
by  a  first  minister,  who  raised  him  to  an        ^  The   J'larl   of   Burlington   was   then 
architect,  witliont  any  genius  in  tlie  art ;  '  publislung  the  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  after  some  wretcliod  proofs  of  liis  in-  '  and  the  Antiquities  of  Itomo  by  Palladio. 
sufticicncy  in  pul)lic  buihlings,  made  liim  I  — rupo. 
cuiii[)troller  of  the  Board  of  Works. — Fujjc.  \      *  Inigo  Jones.   "Le  Notre,"  say3  Wul- 
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To  build,  to  plant,  Avhatever  you  intend, 
To  rear  tlie  column,  or  the  arcli  to  bend, 
To  ,«well  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot ; 
In  all,  let^atuxe  tigver  be  forgot. 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Xor  over-dresSj_ nor  leave  her  wholly  bare-j  - 
Let  not  each  beauty  ev'ry^vhere  be  spied, 
"W'here  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  the  g«iius  of  the  place  in  all ; 
That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise,  or  fall ; 
Or  helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  hea\''ns  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale  ; 
Calls  in  the  countr}',  catches  op'ning  glades. 
Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  shades  from  shades  ; 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs,  tli'  intending  lines  ; 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  Avork,  desigiLs. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answ'ring  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole, 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance, 
Start  ev'n  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance  ; 
Xature  shall  join  you  ;  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at — perhaps  a  Stowe.^ 

Without  it,  proud  Versailles  !  thy  glory  falls  ; 
And  Xero's  terraces  desert  their  Avails  : 
The  A'ast  partei-res  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Lo  !  Cobham-  comes,  and  floats  them  Anth  a  lake 
Or  cut  A\'ide  A'icAvs  through  moimtains  to  the  plain, 
You'll  A\T.sh  yoiu-  hill  or  sheltered  seat  again/' 
Even  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  a  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke.'* 


pole, "  was  the  architect  of  the  groves  aud 
grottoes  of  Versailles.  He  came  liitlior 
ou  a  mission  to  improve  our  taste.  lie 
planted  St.  James's  and  Greenwich  Parks; 
uo  great  monuments  uf  his  invention." 

^  The  seat  and  gardens  of  the  Lord 
Viscount  Cohham  in  Lucldnghamshu'e. — 
Fope. 

^  Viscount  Cobham.  His  seat  was 
Stowc,  in  Bucks,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

^  This  was  done  in  Hertfordshire,  bj'  a 
wealtliy  citizen,  at  the  expense  of  above 


,f  5000,  by  which  means  (merely  to  over- 
look a  dead  plain)  he  let  in  the  north 
Avind  \ii)on  his  house  and  parterre,  which 
were  before  adorned  and  defended  by 
beautiful  woods. — Pope. 

*  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  busto  placed  by  the 
Queen  in  the  hermitage,  while  the  Doctor 
duly  frequented  the  Court. — Fopc.  Pope 
disliked  Dr.  Clarke  because  he  was  a 
favourite  of  Queen  Caroline's,  tind  the 
opinions  he  Avas  supijosed  to  hold  were 
not  orthodox. 
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Behold  Villario's  ten  years'  toil  complete ; 
His  qiiiucunx  darkens,  liis  esj)aliers  meet ;  80 

The  wood  supports  the  plain,  the  parts  nnite, 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  witli  stivngth  of  lii^lit ; 
A  waving  glow  the  Lloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day, 
With  silver-qniv'ring  rills  meandered  o'er — 
Enjoy  them,  you  !  Villario  can  no  more  ; 
Tired  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield, 
He  finds  at  last  he  better  likes  a  field. 

Through  his  young  woods  how  pleased  Sabinus  strayed, 
Or  sat  delighted  in  the  thick'ning  shade,  9C 

With  annual  joy  the  redd'ning  shoots  to  greet. 
Or  see  the  stretching  branches  long  to  meet ! 
His  son's  fine  taste  an  op'ner  A'ista  loves. 
Foe  to  tlie  Dryads  of  his  fatlier's  groves  ; 
One  boimdless  green,  or  flourished  carpet  views,' 
With  all  the  momuiful  family  of  yews  ;  ^ 
The  thriving  plants  ignoble  broomsticks  made, 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  born  to  sluule. 

in  Timon's  villa  ^  let  us  pass  a  day, 
Where  all  cry  out,  "  What  sums  are  thrown  a\\ay  ! "  lOO 

So  proud,  so  grand  ;  of  that  stuj)endous  air, 
Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in  such  a  dra\iglit 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought. 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town, 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down  : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze  ! 
Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around  ! 
The  Avhole,  a  laboured  quariy  above  gromid  ;  110 


*  The  two  extremes  in  parterres,  which 
are  equally  faulty ;  a  boundless  green, 
large  and  naked  as  a  field,  or  a  nourished 
cai'pet,  wliere  the  greatness  and  nobleness 
of  the  piece  is  lessened  by  being  divided 
into  too  many  parts,  with  scrolled  works 
and  beds,  of  wliich  the  examples  are  fre- 
quent.— Pope. 

'  Toiuhcs  upon  the  ill  taste  of  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  evergreens  (particu- 
larly yews,  which  are  the  most  tensile) 
as  to  destroy  the  nobler  forest-trees,  to 
make  way  for  such  little  ornumeuts  as 


pjTamids  of  dark-green  continually  re- 
peated, not  unlike  a  funeral  procession. 
I'ope. 

^  This  description  is  intended  to  com- 
prise the  principles  of  a  false  taste  of 
magnificence,  and  to  exemplify  what  was 
said  before,  that  nothing  but  good  sense 
can  attain  it. — I'opc.  This  was  said  to 
have  been  meant  for  the  place  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos;  but  Pope  ])ositively 
asserts,  in  a  note  at  Essay  III.,  that 
Timou  was  not  meant  for  his  friend. 
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Two  ciipids  =f|Tiirt  liefore  ;  a  lake  lielimd 

Improves  the  keeiiiiei?!?  of  the  northern  ■\vintl, 

ITis  gardens  next  j'onr  admiration  call, 

On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall  ! 

No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 

No  artful  -ndldness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 

GroA'e  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brotlier, 

And  half  the  platfoi-m  just  reiiects  the  othei'. 

The  suiFring  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 

Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  ;  120 

With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  played  ; 

And  there  a  summer-house,  that  knows  no  shade  ; 

Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  mja-tle  bowers  ; 

There  gladiators  '  fight  or  die  in.  flowers  ; 

Unwatered  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  moimi. 

And  swallows  roost  in  NUus'  dusty  irm. 

'    IMy  lord  advances  with,  majestic  mien, 

Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure,  to  be  seen  : 

But  soft, — by  regular  approach,- — not  yet, — 

First  through  the  length  of  j'on  hot  terrace  sweat  ;  -  130 

And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you've  dragged  your  tliigh: , 

Just  at  his  study-door  he'll  bless  j-our  eyes. 

His  study  !  with  what  authors  is  it  stored  ?  ^ 
In  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord  ; 
To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round  : 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  Sueil  has  bound. 
Lo,  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good. 

For  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood.  1 

For  Locke  or  MUton  'tis  in  vain  to  look,  M 

These  shelves  admit  not  any  modem  book.  14<) 

And  now  the  chapel's  sUver  l^ell  j'oii  hear, 
That  simamons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pray'r  :  ■*  J 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven,  " 

Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 


•  The  two  statues  of  the  Gladiator 
puf/jians  and  Gladiator  moriens. — Pope. 

*  The  approaches  and  communications 
of  linuse  \\ith  garden,  or  of  one  part  ■with 
'.motlier,  ill  judged,  and  inconvenient.— 
I'ope. 

•'  The  false  taste  in  books ;  a  satire  on 
the  vanity  in  collecting  tliem,  more  fre- 
(luent  in  men  of  fortune  than  the  studv 


the  binding ;  some  have  can-ied  it  so  far, 
as  to  cause  the  upper  shelves  to  be  tilled 
Avith  painted  books  of  wood;  others  pique 
themselves  so  much  upon  books  in  a 
language  they  do  not  understa'.id,  as  to 
exclude  the  most  useful  in  one  they  do. 
Pope. 

■*  The  false  taste  in  nuisic,  improper  to 
the  subjects,  as  of  light  airs  in  churches, 


understand     them.      ]\Iany    delight    often  practised  by  the  organist,    &c. — 
cliicdy  in  the  elegance  of  the  print,  or  of    Po^je. 
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On  puiriinl  ceilings  '  you  devoutly  stan-, 
"Wlinre  spraw  I  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Laguerre  " 
On  ^ikled  uUnids  in  fair  expansion  lie, 
And  biin;.';  all  j^aradise  before  your  eye. 
To  rti!;,  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite, 
AVlii;  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  jiolite.^ 

Ir.it  hark  !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call  ; 
.\  lamdred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall  : 
'J'lie  rich  buffet  well-colonred  serpents  grace/ 
;Vnd  gaping  tritons  spew  to  wash  yoiir  face. 
Is  this  a  dimier  1  this  a  genial  room  I 
No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb.' 
A  solemn  sacrifice,  i:)er(;ormed  in  state, 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 
So  qnick  retires  each  flying  course,  you'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  were  there.  ^ 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  sweet-wine,  and  God  bless  the  king. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantalised  in  state. 
And  complaisantly  heljDed  to  all  I  hate, 
Treated,  caressed,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave, 
Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  morn  to  eve  ; 
I  curse  such  laAdsh  cost,  and  little  sldll, 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  past  so  ill. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  led 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  Ijread 
The  lab'rer  bears  :  what  his  hard  heart  denies. 
His  charitable  vanity  suiDplies. 

Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 
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'  And  in  painting  (from  which  even 
Italy  is  not  free)  of  naked  figm-es  in 
chuixheti,  &c.,  which  has  obHgcd  some 
Popes  to  put  draperies  on  some  of  those 
of  the  best  masters. — Tope. 

*  Vcriio  (Antonio)  painted  many  ccil- 
int;s,  iSrc,  at  Windsor,  Hampton  Court, 
&('.,  and  Laguerre  at  Blenheim  Castle, 
and  other  places. — I'npc. 

■'  This  is  a  fact ;  a  reverend  Dean 
preaching  at  court,  threatened  the  sinner 
with  punishment  in  "a  place  which  he 
thought  it  not  decent  to  name  in  so  polite 
on  assembly." — Tope. 

*  Taxes  the  incongruity  of  ornaments 
(though  sometimes  practised  by  the  an- 
cients) where  an  open  mouth  ejects  the 
water  into    a  fountain,   or   where    the 


shocking   images   of  serpents,    &c.,    are 
introduceJ  in  grottoes  or  bulfets. — Tope. 

*  The  jjroud  festivals  of  some  men  are 
liere  set  forth  to  ridicule,  where  pride 
destroys  the  ease,  and  formal  regularily 
all  the  pleasurable  enjoyment  of  the 
entertainment. — Tope.  * 

*  See  "  Don  Quixote." — Tope. 

"'  Tlie  moral  of  the  whole,  wjiere 
Providence  is  justified  in  giving  wealth 
to  those  who  squander  it  in  this  manner. 
A  had  taste  employs  more  hands,  and 
diil'uses  expense  more  than  a  good  one. 
This  recurs  to  ■what  is  laid  down  in 
I'ook  I.  Ep.  ii.  ver.  230-7 ;  and  in  the 
J'Jpistlc  preceding  this,  ver.  161,  &c. — 
Tope. 
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Emlii'own  the  slope,  and  nod  on  tlie  parterre, 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pride  has  planned. 
And  laughing  Ceres  re-assmne  the  land. 

Wlio  then  shall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  soil  ? 
Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like  Boyle. 
'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense. 
And  sjilendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense.  130 

His  father's  acres  who  enjoys  in  peace, 
Or  makes  his  neighbours  glad,  if  he  increase : 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toU, 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil ; 
Whose  ample  la^vns  are  not  ashamed  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer  and  deserving  steed  ; 
"^^liose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show. 
But  future  buildings,  future  na-sdes,  grow  : 
Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  do-\^ai  to  do\\-n, 
Fii'st  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  toAvn.  190 

You  too  proceed  !  make  falling  arts  yoiu*  care, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair  ; 
Jones  and  Palladio  to  themselves  restore, 
And  be  whate'er  Vitruvius  was  before  : 
'Till  kings  caU  forth  the  ideas  of  your  mind, 
(Proud  to  accomplish  what  such  hands  designed,) 
Bid  harboui's  open,  public  waj^s  extend, 
Bid  temples,  worthier  of  the  God,  ascend  ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main  ;  S00> 

Back  to  his  boiinds  their  subject  sea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land  : 
These  honours  peace  to  happy  Britain  brings, 
These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kinys.  i 
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EPISTLE  V.i 
TO   MR.   ADDISOiSr. 

OCCASIONED    BY    HIS    DIALOGUES    ON    MEDALS. 

See  the  -wild  waste  of  all-devonring  years  ! 

How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears, 

With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  ! 

The  very  tombs  now  vanished  like  theii-  dead  ! 

Imperial  wonders  raised  on  nations  spoiled. 

Where,  mixed  witli  slaves,  the  groaning  martyr  tuilcd  : 

Huge  theatres,  that  now  unpeopled  woods, 

Now  drained  a  distant  country  of  her  floods  : 

Fanes,  which  admiring  gods  with  pride  survey, 

Statues  of  men,  scarce  less  alive  than  they  !  lo 

Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age, 

Some  hostile  fiuy,  some  religious  rage. 

Barbarian  blindness.  Christian  zeal  conspire. 

And  Paj)al  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 

Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  from  flame. 

Some  buried  marble  half  preserves  a  name  ; 

That  name  the  learned  with  fierce  disputes  pursue. 

And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sighed  :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column  and  the  crumbling  bust  :  2( 

Huge  moles,  whose  sliadow  stretched  from  shore  tu  shore, 
Their  ruins  perished,  and  their  place  no  more  ! 
Convinced,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design, 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps  ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  weeps  ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  tlie  prostrate  Nile  or  Phine  ; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolled, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  A^•i^gs  in  gold.  80 

*  Tliis  was  orip;in.illy  written  in  the  !  but  not  jiubli.shpcl  till  J[r.  Tickell's 
ye:ir  171-5,  when  Jlr.  Addison  intended  to  \  edition  of  his  works;  iil,  wliicli  lime  the 
publisli  his  book  of  ^I('d;ils  ;  it  wiis  some  i  verses  on  Jtr.  Crag-gs,  w  hiidi  conclude  the 
time  before  he  was  becretary  of  Stale  ;    poem,  were  added,  viz.    iu  1720. — J't^^c. 
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The  mcflal,  faitliiul  to  its  cliaiye  ol  fame, 
Through  climes  and  ages  bears  each  forni  and  name 
In  one  short  view  subjected  to  oiu-  eye 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie. 
"With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 
This  the  blue  vaiTosh,  that  the  gxeen  endears,' 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  teti  hundred  years  ! 
To  gain  Pescennius  ^  one  employs  his  schemes. 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  ^  in  ecstatic  dreams. 
Poor  Vadius,''  long  ^\-ith  learned  spleen  devoured. 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  sliield  was  scom-cd  ; 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side, 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride." 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine  ; 
Touched  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shme  ; 
Her  gods,  and  god-like  heroes  rise  to  vieAv, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage  ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

Oh,  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  claim. 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enrolled. 
And  vanquished  realms  supply  recording  gold  I 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face  ; 
There  warriors  frownmg  in  historic  brass  : 
Then  future  ages  ^dtli  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  ISTewtou's  looks  agree  ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laiu-elled  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shme  ; 
With  aspect  open,  shall  erect  his  head, 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read, 
"  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  sord  sincere, 


•  This  a  collection  of  silver,  that  of 
brass  coins. —  Wayhitrton. 
'  The  rare  medal  of  the  Emperor  PeS' 


in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus." —  7/  V/-- 
hurion.    Vadius  was  Dr.  Woodward,  nil 

iinti(|uary  and  naturalist. 


cennius  Kiger,  who  succeeded  Pertmax,        '"  Charles  Patin  was  banished  from  the 
IDo :  killed,  19-5.  court  because  he  sold  Louis    XIV.   an 

^  The  Athenian  law^ver.  Otho  that  was  not  genuine. —  Warton. 

*  See  his  history,  and  that  of  his  shield,  | 
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In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend;'  70 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 

And  praised,  unenvied,  by  the  muse  he  loved." 

'James   C'ra,2:gs    had   raised    himself  |  power  he  offered  Pope  a  pension  of  £300 
from  an  inferior  position  to  bo   Sccre-    a  year, 
tary   of  Stale   to  Georo^e   I.     "When  in 
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EPISTLE   TO  DE.  ARBUTIiNOT, 

BEIXG 

THE   PROLOGUE   TO    THE   SATIEES. 

advertise:\ient. 

This  paper  is  a  sort  of  bill  of  complaint,  begun  many  years  since, 
and  drawn  np  by  snatclies,  as  tbe  several  occasions  offered.  I  had  no 
tlioughts  of  publishing  it,  till  it  pleased  some  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune  (the  authors  of  "  Verses  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace,"  and  of  an 
"  Epistle  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  a  Nobleman  at  Hampton 
Coiu't ")  to  attack,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  not  only  my 
writings,  (of  which,  being  public,  the  public  is  judge,)  but  my  i^rson, 
laonds,  and  family,^  whereof,  to  those  who  know  me  not,  a  truer  infor- 
mation may  be  requisite.  Being  divided  between  the  necessity  to  say 
something  of  myself,  and  my  own  laziness  to  iindertake  so  awkward  a 
lask,  I  thought  it  the  shortest  way  to  put  the  last  hand  to  this  epistle. 
If  it  have  anything  pleasing,  it  will  be  tliat  by  which  I  am  most 
desirous  to  please,  the  truth,  and  the  sentiment ;  and  if  anything  offen- 
sive, it  will  be  only  to  those  I  am  least  sony  to  offend,  the  vicious  or 
the  xmcjenerous. 

Many  -will  know  their  own  picturi;s  in  it,  there  being  not  a  circum- 
stance but  what  is  true  ;  but  I  have  for  the  most  part  spared  their 
names,  and  they  may  escape  lieing  laughed  at,  if  tliey  please. 


'  Larl}'  Mai\y  W.  Jloiifagu  thus  ad- 
dressed hha  in  her  "  Address  to  ^Ir.  Pope 
on  his  Imitation  of  the  First  Satire  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Horace  :  " 

Tliine  is  just  such  an  image  of  liis  pen 
As  thou  thyself  art  of  the  sons  of  men, 
AVliere  our  own  species  in  burlesque  we 

trace, 
A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  human  race, 
'J'hat  is  at  once  resemblance  and  disjiracc. 


A  cruel,  unwonianlj'  sneer  at  the  ])0ft'9 
pli_vsical  defects. 

Again : 
His  stj'le  is  elegant :  his  diction  pure, 
Whilst  none  thy  crabbed  numbers  may 

endure, 
Hai'd  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  ob- 
scure. 

The  lemainder  of  the  passage  is  tco 
coarse  to  quote. 
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I  would  have  some  of  tliom  know,  it  was  owin_c(  to  the  request  of  the 
learneil  and  candid  friend  to  wliom  it  is  ins(ui))ed,'  that  I  make  not  as 
I'ree  use  of  tlieirs  as  tliey  lla^'e  done  of  mine.  However,  I  sliall  lia\'e 
lliis  advantage  and  honour  on  my  side,  tliat  wliereas,  by  their  proceed- 
ing, any  abuse  may  be  directed  at  any  man,  no  injuiy  can  possiljly  bo 
done  by  mine,  since  a  nameless  character  can  never  be  found  out,  but 
by  its  truth  and  likeness. 


P.   Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  !-  fatigued,  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  dog-star  rages  !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out  : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  j)apers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

"Wliat  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  ? 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  gi'ot  they  glide  ; 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge  ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge.  10 

No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  chui'ch  is  free  ; 
Even  Simday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  Mint''  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Hapj^y  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner-time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross  ? 
Is  there,  Avho,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desp'rate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls  ?  20 

All  fly  to  Twitenham,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 

'  Dr.  Arbutlmot.  He  was  a  Scotch  ph}'-  was  a  man  of  great  sweetness  of  temper, 
sician,  who  came  to  London,  and  originallj-  and  had  much  more  learning  than  citlier 
taught  mathematics.  But  being  acci-  Pope  or  Swift.  It  is  known  that  he  gave 
dentall}-  called  in  to  attend  Prince  George  many  hints  to  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift  of 
of  Denmark  at  Epsom,  he  became  his  !  some  of  the  most  sterling  parts  of  their 
Highness's  pliysician,  and  Queen  Anne's  works.  He  frequently  and  ably  defended 
also.  He  was  author  of  many  satirical  i  the  cause  of  revelation  again.rt  Boling- 
and  political  works ;  he  wrote  also  on  broke  and  Chesterfield." — -WaHon. 
natural  history  and  matliematics.  His  j  '  John  Searle,  his  old  and  faithful 
chief  work  was  one  entitled  "  Tables  of    servant. 

.Ancient  "Weights  and  Measures."  He  *  A  place  to  which  insolvent  debtors 
engaged  with  Pojie  and  Swift  to  write  a  retired,  to  enjoy  an  illegal  protection, 
satire  on  human  learning  called  "  Me-  which  they  were  there  suffered  to  afford 
:uoirs  of  Martin  Scriblerus,"  but  the  |  one  another,  from  the  persecution  of  their 
project  was  not  carried  out.    "  Arbutlmot '  creditors. —  JFcirburton. 
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Aitliur,'  -.vhose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws, 

Imputes  to  me  and  my  d d  works  the  cause  • 

Poor  Oorniis  sees  las  frantic  wife  elojje, 
And  ciu'ses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 

Friend  to  my  life  ('which  did  not  you  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanteel  many  an  idle  songj 
AVhat  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  1 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love  1  30 

A  dire  dilemma  !  either  way  I'm  sped, 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I  ! 
"Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie. 
To  laugh,  Avere  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace, 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  pow'r  of  face, 
I  sit  with  sad  ci\'ility,  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  acliing  head  ;  ^ 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel,  "  Keep  your  piece  nine  years."  40 

"  Nine  years  !"  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Obliged  by  himger,  and  request  of  friends  : 
"  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  1  wliy,  take  it, 
I'm  all  submission,  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it." 

Three  tilings  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon^  sends  to  me  :  "  You  know  his  grace, 
I  want  a  patron  ;  ask  him  for  a  place."  60 

Pitholeon  libelled  me, — "but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  ?  Curll  invites  to  dine. 
He'll  write  a  journal,''  or  he'll  turn  divine." 

Bless  me  !  a  packet. — "  'Tis  a  stranger  su.es, 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse,"  * 


'  Arthur  Moore,  a  politician  of  the 
peiiod.  His  son,  James  Moore  (after- 
wards James  Moore-Smythe) ,  was  a  great 
fiiond  of  Teresa  Blount.  See  note  at 
•J.  111. 

*  Pope  suffered  constautlj'  from  head- 
ache. 

•'  The  name  is  taken  from  a  foolish 
poet  of  Rhodes,  who  pretended  to  mucli 
Greek.  Schol.  in  llorat.  P.  I.  Dr. 
lieiitley  pretends    that    tbis    Pitlioleon 


libelled  Caesar  also. — Fope. 

*  Meanuig  the  "London  Journal;"  a 
paper  in  favour  of  Sir  R.  Wal])ole'8 
ministry.  Bishop  Hoadly  \n-oie  in  it,  as 
did  Dr.  Bland.— Trar^OH. 

'■'  Alludes  to  a  tragedy  called  the  "  Vir- 
gin Queen,"  by  Mr.  R.  Barford,  publi.slied 
1729,  who  displeased  Pope  by  during  to 
adopt  the  fine  macliincry  of  ids  sylphs  iu 
an  lieroi-comical  poem  called  "  the  As- 
sembly," 1726.—  iFarlon, 
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If  I  dislike  it,  "  Fiuies,  death,  and  rage  !  " 

If  I  approve,  "  Commend  it  to  tlie  stage." 

There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  conmiission  ends, 

The  plaj'^rs  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 

Fii'ed  that  the  house  reject  him,  "  'Sdeath,  I'll  print  it, 

And  shame  the  fools Your  int'rest,  sir,  with  Lintc.t  !  " 

Lintot,  dull  rogue  !  will  think  your  price  too  much  : 

"  Xot,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch." 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 

At  last  he  whispers,  "Do  ;  and  we  go  snacks." 

Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

"  Sir,  let  me  see  youi-  works  and  you  no  more." 

'Tis  sung,  when  ]\Iidas'  ear's  began  to  spring,- 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king^ 
His  very  minister  who  spied  them  first, 
(Some  say  his  queen^)  was  forced  to  speak,  or  l;ur>t. 
And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  case, 
"WTien  eVry  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  face  ? 

A.   Good  friend,  forbear  !  you  deal  in  dang'rous  thiugs. 
I'd  never  name  queens,  ministers,  or  kings  ; 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick  ; 
'Tis  notliing—     P.   Nothing  1  if  thej-  bite  and  kick  ? 
Out  with  it,  Dunciad  !  let  the  secret  pass. 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  lie's  an  ass  : 
The  truth  once  told  (and  wherefore  should  we  lie  ?)  - 
The  queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  I. 

You  think  this  cruel  ?  take  it  for  a  ride, 
No  creatiu'e  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus  !  round  thee  break, 
Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack  : 
Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurled. 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
"WHio  shames  a  scribbler  ]  break  one  cobweb  through, 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasmg  thread  anew  : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry  in  vaia, 
The  creature's  at  his  diiij"  work  again, 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  ! 
Whom  have  I  hurt  ?  has  poet  yet,  or  peer, 


'  The  famous  bookseller.  I  b.irber,  but  by  Chaucer  of  his  queen.  Seo 

*  Midas  had  ass's  ears  given  him  for  j  ""Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  iu  "  Drydeu's 
preferring  Pan's  music  to  Apollo's.  Fables. — Pope. 

^  The  story   is  told,  by  some,  of  his  I 
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Lost  the  arched  eye-brow,  or  Parnassian  sneer  ] 

And  has  not  CoUey^  still  his  lord,  and  w ] 

His  biitchers  -  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moore  ? 

Does  not  one  table  Bavins  still  admit  1 

Still  to  one  Bishop  Pliilips  seem  a  Avit  f^  ino 

Still  Sapi^ho —     A.   Hold  !  for  God's  sake — you'll  oircnd, 

No  nan.ies  ! — be  calm  ! — -leani  prudence  of  a  friend  ! 

I  too  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 

Biit  foes  like  these—-     P.   One  flatt'rer's  worse  than  all. 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  riyht, 

It  is  the  slaver  kUls,  and  not  the  bite. 

A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  imiocent  : 

Alas !  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes :  i  lo 

One  from  all  Grub  street  "will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe, 
And  others  roar  aloud,  "Subscribe,  Subscribe." 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  jiay  their  court  : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  tliough  lean,  am  short ; 
Amnion's  great  son  ■*  one  shoulder  had  too  higli, 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and  "  Sir  !  you  have  an  eye  " — 
Cio  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 

All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me.  120 

Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
*'  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  Iris  head  :" 
And  when  I  die,  be  sirre  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  ?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipt  me  in  ink,  my  parents',  or  my  own  ? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came,'' 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke,  no  i'atlier  disobeyed.  mo 

'  Gibber,  the  hero  of  the  "  Dunciad."  ^  This  was  Bishop  Boulter,  wlio  was 

*  This  alludes  to  Henley,  commonly  Ambrose  Philips' great  friend  and  patron. 

called  Orator  Henley,  who  declaimed  on  He     was    made    Primate    of    Irelaiul, 

Sundaj's  on   religious  subjects,   and  on  "where,"  says  Johnson,  "his  piety  and 

Wednesdays  on  the  sciences.     His  ora-  charity   will    be    long    remembered." — 

tory  was  among  the  butchers  in  Newport  Bowles. 

Market  and  liutcher  Eow.     ISIoore   has  \  *  Alexander  the  Great. 

been  already  named.     He  often  headed  ''  He  began  to  write  further  back  than 

Masonic  procew.'sions.— i/c»H7«',  he  could  renieiubcr. 
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The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  fiienJj  not  -wife, 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life, 
To  second,  Arlnithnot !  thy  art  and  care, 
And  teach,  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

A.  But  why  then  publish  ?  P.  Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write  ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  •n'ith  early  praise  : 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays  ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,^  Somers,  Sheffield  read  ; 
Even  mitred  Rochester-  would  nod  the  head,  i  lo 

And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before^ 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  ! 
Hajjpier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved  ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books, 
Not  from  the  Burnets,  Oldmixous,  and  Cookes.^ 

Soft  were  my  numbers  ;   who  could  take  offence, 
'WHiile  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  ? 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream.'*  I'lO 

Yet  then  did  Gildon  *  draw  his  venal  quill ; — 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answered, — I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint. 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled  ;  if  right,  I  kissed  the  rod. 

'  All  these  were  patrons  or  admirers  of  *  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rocliester.  This 
Mr.  Dryden  ;  though  a  scandalous  libel  was  Ms  gesture  when  pleased. —  Warinn. 
ngainst  hmi  entitled  "  Dryden's  Satire  to  i  ^  ^^^jj^Qi-g  pf  secret  and  sranduluus 
his  Muse,"  has  been  printed  in  the  name  '.  history.  By  no  means  authci-s  of  the 
of  the  Lord  Somers,  of  which  he  was  ;  same  class,  though  the  violence  of  party 
wholly  ignorant.  \  might  huriy  them  into  the  same  mistakes. 

These  are  the  persons  to  whose  account  j  But  if  the  first  offended  this  way,  it  waa 
the  author  charges  the  publication  of  his  only  through  an  honest  warmth  of  temper, 
first  pieces  :  persons  with  whom  he  was  ;  that  allowed  too  little  to  an  excellent 
conversant  (and  he  adds  beloved)  at  ,  undei'standing.  Tlie  other  two,  with 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age:  an  very  bad  heads,  had  hearts  still  worse.-- 
early  period  for  such  acquaintance.     The     Warburton. 

catalogue  might  be  made  yet  more  illus-  !  *  Meaning  the  "  Eape  of  the  Lock  " 
trious,  had  he  not  confined  it  to  that  [  and  "  "Windsor  Forest." — Warburton.  A 
time  when  he  wrote  the  "  Pastorals  "  and  '  painted  meadow,  &c.  is  a  vei'se  of  Mr. 
"  Windsor  Forest,"  on  which  he  passes  a  i  Addison. — Pope. 

sort  of  censure  in  the  lines  following, —  ^  Charles  Gildon.     He  spent  his  pro- 

While  pure  description  held  the  place  of   perty,  and  lived  to  repair  his  fortunes  by 

sense,  &c. — Pope.  \  writing  abusive  pamphlets. — Bowles, 
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Pains,  reading,  study,  are  tlieir  just  pretence, 

And  all  tliey  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense,  ico 

Connnas  and  points  tliey  set  exactly  right, 

And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

Yet  ne'er  one  s]>rig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribalds, 

From  slashing  Bentley'  down  to  pidling  Tibalds  ; 

Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells. 

Each  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 

Even  such  small  critic  some  regard  may  claim. 

Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakespeare's  name." 

Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  !  170 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry  :  I  excused  them  too  ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find  ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  i:i  his  mind. 
That  casting- weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness, 
This,  who  can  gratify  1  for  who  can  guess  1 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 
Who  tiu-ns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown,^  iso 

Just  Avrites  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strains,  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a  year  ; 
He,  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft, 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blimders  round  aT)Out  a  meaning  : 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad, 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these,  my  modest  satire  bade  translate, 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate.'  lOO 

How  did  they  fmne,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe  ! 


*  The  following  epigTain  by  Pope,  in 
Pentley's  edition  of  "  Milton,"  to  which 
the  epithet  slasliing  alludes,  I  have  found 
ill  Lis  handwriting : 
Did  Milton's  prose,  0  Charles,  thy  death 

defend  ? 
A.  furious  foe  unconscious  proves  a  friend. 
On  Milton's  verse  did  Bentley  comment  ? 

— know 
A  weak  officious  friend  becomes  a  foe, 
Wliile  he  best  sought  his  author's  fame 

to  further, 


The   mnrd'rous  critic  has  avenged  thy 
murder. — Boiclos, 
^  Thcob:il(l  liad  found  fault  with  Pope's 
edition  of  "  Sliakrspeare." 

*  Ambrose  Philips  tran.slated  a  book 
called  the  "  Persian  Tales,"  a  book  full 
of  fancy  and  imagination. — Fope. 

*  Nahum  Tale,  poet  laureate,  the 
author  of  the  version  of  the  psalms  in 
connection  with  Brady. 
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And  swear,  not  Addison  liimself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  sncli  !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  ; 
Blest  ^vitli  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  biother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornfiii,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  tliat  caused  himself  to  rise  ;  200 

Damn  mth  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flatt'rers  besieged. 
And  so  obligmg,  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ;  210 

While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  : — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  tliere  be  1 
Wlio  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  '  were  lie  ? 

"\^T^io  though  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls, 
Or  plaistered  posts,  A\ith  claps,  in  capitals  % 
Or  smoking  forth,  a  hundred  hawkers'  load. 
On  wings  of  winds  came  flying  all  abroad  ?" 
I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  wiite  ; 
I  kept,  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight  :  220 

Poems  I  heeded  (now  be-rhjmied  so  long) 
No  more  than  thou,  great  George  !  a  birth-da}-  song. 
I  ne'er  mth  wits  or  'svitlings  passed  my  days. 
To  sj^read  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise  ; 
Nor  like  a  pnppy,  daggled  through  the  town, 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  do'mi  ; 
Nor  at  rehearsals  sweat,  and  mouthed,  and  cried, 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  side  ; 


'  It  was  a  great  falsehood,  when  some  would  not  make  public  out  of  regard  to 
sf  the  libels  reported  that  this  character  liis  memory :  and  all  that  could  further 
vas  written  after  the  gentleman's  death;  be  done  was  to  omit  the  name  in  the 
which  see  refuted  in  the  Testimonies  edition  of  his  works. — Pope. 
prefixed  to  the  "Uuneiad."  But  the  |  '  Hopkins,  in  tb^  104th  psalm. — Fope, 
occasion  of  Amting  it  was  such  as  he  ; 
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J'ul  sick  of  l'(i]is,  ami  ]ioctiy,  and  prate, 

To  llulb  loft  flic  Avliolc  C'astuliau  state.  230 

frond  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  liill. 
Sat  rull-lilown  Biifo,  pufled  by  every  quill  ; 
1'%'d  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
!i(irarc,  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 
!  lis  lilirary  (where  busts  of  poets  dead 
Ami  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head,') 
Received  of  wdts  an  nndistinguished  race, 
Who  lirst  his  judgment  asked,  and  then  a  phice  : 
Much  they  extolled  liis  pictiu'es,  much  lais  seat. 
And  flattered  every  day,  and  some  days  cat :  210 

Till  grown  more  frugal  m  his  riper  days, 
He  paid  sonic  bards  with  port,  and  some  with  prai.se  ; 
To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  Avas  assigned, 
And  others  (harder  stillj  he  j^aid  in  kind. 
Dryden  alone  (what  wonder  1)  came  not  nigh, 
Diyden  alone  escaped  this  judging  eye  : 
But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve, 
He  helped  to  bury  whom  he  helped  to  starve." 

May  some  choice  patron  Idess  each  gray  goose  (jirill  \ 
May  every  Bavins  have  his  Bufo  still !  260 

So,  when  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  defence, 
Or  envy  holds  a  wlrole  week's  war  with  sense, 
Or  simple  pride  for  flatt'ry  makes  demands. 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my  hands  I 
Blest  be  the  great  !  for  those  they  take  away. 
And  those  they  left  me  ;  for  they  left  me  Ga\' ; ' 
Left  me  to  see  neglected  genius  bloom, 
Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tonrb  : 
Of  all  thy  blameless  life  the  sole  return 
My  verse,  and  Queensberiy  weeping  o'er  thy  urn  I  260 

Oh,  let  )ne  live  my  oM'n,  and  die  so  too  ! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do  :) 
Maintain  a  j^oet's  dignity  and  ease, 
And  see  Avhat  friends,  and  read  what  books  i  please. 
Above  a  patron,  though  I  condescend 


*  Ridicules  tlie  aftectation  of  anti- 
quaries, who  frequently  exhibit  the  head- 
less trunks  or  torsi  of  statues,  for  Plato, 
Homer,  Pindar,  &o.  Vide  "  Fulv.  Ursin." 
(Sec. — Fope. 

*  Mr.  Dryden  after  liaving  lived  in 
exigencies,  had  a    masnitieent    funeral 


bestowed  uijon  him  by  the  contribution 
of  several  persons  of  quality. — Fopc. 

^  The  sweetness  of  Gay's  temper  had 
endeared  him  to  all  his  literary  eotem- 
poraries.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
(^ueensbeny  were  his  unfailing  and  true 
friends. 
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Sometimes  to  call  a  mini.'iter  my  friend. 
I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  pray'rs  ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  bead ; 
Nor  know,  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Wliy  am  I  asked  what  next  shall  see  the  light  \ 
Heav'ns !  was  I  bom  for  nothing  but  to  ■write  I 
Has  life  no  joys  for  me  1  or,  (to  be  grave) 
Have  I  no  friend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  save  % 
"  I  foimd  him  close  Avith  Swift" — "  Indeed?  no  doubt, 
(Cries  prating  Balbus)  something  ■noil  come  out." 
'Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will, 
"  No,  such  a  genius  neA^er  can  lie  still ;  " 
And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  WilL'  or  Bubo-  makes, 
Poor  guiltless  I  !  and  can  I  choose  but  smile, 
When  ev'ry  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style  \ 

Ciu'sed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  "virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear  ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in.  distress, 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
"UTio  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out  : 
That  fop  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name, 
Yet  absent,  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame  : 
"Wlio  can  your  merit  selfishly  ajiprove. 
And  shoAv  the  sense  of  it  Avithout  the  love ; 
\\\\o  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend, 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injured,  to  defend  ; 
Who  tells  Avhate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray  : 
AVho  to  the  Dean,  and  silver  bell  can  SAvear,^ 
And  sees  at  Canons'*  what  was  never  there  ; 
WTio  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction,  lie. 
A  lash  lilce  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread, 
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'  Sir  William  Young.— iJow/cv. 

'  Bubb  Doddiugton,  afterwards  Lord 
I.iflcombe. — Boivles. 

•'  Meaning  the  man  a\'1io  avouUI  have 
persuaded  the  Duke  of  Chaudos  that  Mr. 


r.    meant  him   in   those    circnmstannes 
ridiculed  in  the  ci^istle  on  "  Taste."     See 
Islv.  Pope's  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton concerning  this  matter. — I'ope. 
*  The  house  of  the  Duke  of  Chandoa. 
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But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble' —     A.  What  1  that  thing  of  silk, 
SporuK,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  '\ 
Satire  or  sense,  alas  !  can  Sporus  feel  1 
'Who  breaks  a  buttei-fly  upon  a  wheel  1 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings  ;  310 

Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mmnbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
^A^hcther  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  stjueaks  ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad, 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad,  320 

In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 
His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that  and  this. 
Now  liigh,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing  !  that  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head  or  the  corrupted  heart, 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board, 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 

Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Kabbins  have  exprest,  3S0 

A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest ; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust ; 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

Not  fortune's  Avorshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool, 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool. 
Not  proud,  nor  servile  ; — be  one  poet's  praise, 
Tliat,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways  : 
That  flatt'ry,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame, 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same. 
That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long,  340 

But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song  : 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  'stood-  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 

*  Jolin  I.oid  llorvi'v,  tlio  fuvoiirite  of  |  of  Goorgc  II."  speak  for  liis  character. 
Queen  Caroline,  and  frk'iul  of  Lad}\M.W".       *  'iStood  is  here  put  for  tcith&iooCi. — 
Montuffu.     His  "  Memoirs  of  the  i^eign  i  Boicks. 
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The  damning  critic,  lialf  approving  wit, 

The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  liit  ; 

Laugiied  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had, 

The  dull,  the  proud,  the  -ndcked,  and  the  mad  ; 

The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head, 

The  blow  unfelt,  the  tear  he  never  shed  ; 

The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'ertlirown,' 

The  iinpnted  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own  ;- 

The  morals  blackened  when  the  'wi'itings  scaju', 

The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  shape  ;•' 

Abuse,  on  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spreai.l,'* 

A  friend  in  exile,^  or  a  father,  dead  ; 

The  whisj^er,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 

Perhaps,  yet  A'ibrates  on  Ms  sovereign's  ear  : — 

Welcome  for  thee,  fair  virtue  !  all  the  past  ; 

For  thee,  fair  vutue  !  welcome  even  the  last  ! 

A.  But  why  insult  the  poor,  afti-ont  the  great  \  3G0 

P.  A  knave's  a  knave,  to  me,  in  erry  state : 

Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 

Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail, 

A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer, 

Knight  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shire  ; 

If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne. 

He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 
Yet  soft  by  natiu'e,  more  a  dupe  than  >vit, 

Sappho  can  tell  yon  how  this  man  was  bit  ; 

This  dreadful  :;atirist  Dennis  ^^dll  confess  37( 

Foe  to  his  pride,  but  friend  to  his  distress  ; 

So  humble,  he  has  knocked  at  Tibbald's  door. 

Has  drunk  "ttdth  Gibber,  nay,  has  rhymed  for  Moore. 

Full  ten  years  slandered,  did  he  once  reply  ?® — 


*  A?i,  that  he  received  subscriiJtious  for  .  Lord  EolLiigbrolic,  JSislioii  Attcrbiiry, 
Shakespeare,  that  he  set  his  name  to  !Mr.  Dr.  Swft,  L)r.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ga}',  his 
Broome's  verse.s,  &c.,  which,  though  pub- '  friends,  his  parents,  and  his  very 
licly  disproved,  were  nevertheless  shame-  |  nurse,  aspersed  in  printed  papers,  by 
Icssly  repeated  in  the  libels,  and  even  in  James  Moore,  G.  Ducket,  L.  Welsted, 
that  called  "The  Nobleman's  Epistle.''  The.  Bentley,  and  other  obscure  persons. 
Fope.  — Pope. 

*  Such  as  profane  psalms,  court  poems,        '"  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

and  other  scandalous  things,  printed  in  |  ^  It  was  so  long  after  many  libels 
his  name  by  Ciu'll  and  others. —  7F«>'- |  before  the  author  of  the  "Dunciad" 
burton.  published  that  poem,  till  when,  he  never 

'  Caricatures  published  of  him. —  writ  a  word  in  answer  to  the  many 
Bowles.  scurrilities    and    falsehoods    concerning 

*  Namely,  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,    hmi.— Fope. 
the  ilarl  of  Burlington,  Lord  Bathurst,  i 
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Three  tbousaml  suns  went  down  ou  Welsted's  lie.' 
To  please  a  mistress  one  aspersed  Lis  life  ; 
He  lashed  liini  not,  but  let  her  he  hi.s  wile. 
Let  Budgel  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  his  quill,- 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleased,  except  his  will  ;■' 
Let  the  two  Cui'lls  of  town  and  court,  abuse 
His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  muse.'* 
Yet  A\'hy  l  that  father  held  it  for  a  rule, 
It  Avas  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool  : 

That  harmless  mother  thought  no  wife  a : 

Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  James  Moore  ! 
Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long  ! 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue,  or  in  song. 

Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  honour's  cause, 
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'  This  man  had  the  impudence  to  tell 
in  print,  that  Mr.  P.  had  occasioned  a 
lady's  death,  and  to  name  a  person  lie 
never  heard  of.  He  also  published  that 
he  libelled  the  Duke  of  Cliandos ;  with 
whom  (it  was  added)  that  he  h;id  lived 
in  familiarity,  and  received  from  him  a 
present  of  five  hundred  pounds :  the 
falsehood  of  both  which  is  known  to  his 
Grace.  Jlr.  P.  never  received  any  pre- 
sent, farther  than  the  subscription  for 
Homer,  from  him,  or  from  any  great  man 
whatsoever. — Fupc. 

*  Budgel,  in  a  weekly  pamphlet  called 
the  "lice,"  be.?towed  much  abuse  on 
him,  in  the  imagination  that  he  writ  some 
tilings  about  the  "Last  Will"  of  Dr. 
Tindal,  in  the  ''  Grub  Street  Journal;  " 
a  paper  wherein  he  never  had  the  least 
hand,  direction,  or  supervisal,  nor  the 
least  knowledge  of  its  author. — I'opc. 

^  Alluding  to  Tindal's  wall :  by  which, 
and  other  indirect  practices,  Eudgel,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  next  heir,  a  nephew, 
got  to  himself  aUiiost  the  whole  fortune 
of  a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him. — 
Fope.  The  llev.  Nicholas  Tindal,  author 
of  "  The  Continuation  of  Kapin,"  declared 
his  suspicion  that  this  will  was  forged. 
This  was  generally  credited,  and  Budgel, 
in  1737,  drowned  himself.  Ho  wrete 
several  of  the  "  Spectators." 

*  In  some  of  Ourll's  and  other  pam- 
phlets, Mr.  Pope's  father  \vas  said  to  be 
a  mechanic,  a  hatter,  a  farmer,  nay,  a 
bankrupt.  But,  what  is  stranger,  a  no'lile- 
nian  (if  such  a  reflection  could  be  thought 
to  come  from  a  nobleman)  had  dropt  an 


allusion  to  that  pitiful  untruth,  in  a 
paper  called  an  "  Epistle  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  :  "  and  the  following  luie — 

Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth 
obscure, 

};ad  fallen  from  a  like  courtly  pen,  in  cer- 
tain "  Verses  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace." 
Mr.  Pope's  father  was  of  a  gcntleman'a 
family  in  Oxfordshire,  the  head  of  which 
was  the  Earl  of  Downe,  whose  sole  heiress 
married  the  Earl  of  Linrtse}'.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  WiUiam  Tumor, 
Esq.,  of  York  :  slie  had  three  brothers, 
one  of  whom  was  killed,  another  died  in. 
the  service  of  King  Charles ;  the  eldest 
following  his  fortunes,  and  becoming  a 
genei-al  officer  in  Spain,  left  her  what 
estate  remained  after  the  sequestrations 
and  forfeitures  of  her  family — Mr.  Pope 
died  in  1717,  aged  75  ;  she  in  1733,  aged 
'.)3,  a  very  few  weeks  after  this  poem  was 
finished.  The  following  inscription  was 
placed  by  their  sou  ou  tlieii-  monument  in 
the  parish  of  Twickenham,  in  Middle- 
sex : — 

D.  0.  M. 

Alexandro  .  Pope  .  viiio  .  innocvo  • 

PKOKO .  no . 

avi  .  vixit  .  annos  .  lxxv  .  ob  . 

mdccxvii. 

et  .  edithae  .  conivgi  .  incvlpahili . 

Pientissim.t;  .  qvae  .  vixit  .  annos  . 
xcih  .  ob  .  mdccxxxiii  . 

PAUKNTinVS  .  BENEMERENTIBVS  . 
riLIVS  .  FECIT  .  ET  .  Sllil  . 

— Fope, 
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While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  applause) 

Each  parent  sprung — A.  "\ATiat  fortune,  pray  ? — P.  Their  oww,  3i"0 

And  better  got,  than  Bestia's  from  the  throne. 

Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife, 

Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wile, 

Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 

The  good  man  wallced  innoxious  through  his  age. 

Nor  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  Avould  ever  try, 

Kor  dared  an  oath,'  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 

Unlearned,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art. 

No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 

By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise,  400 

Healthy  by  temperance,  and  by  exercise  ; 

His  life,  though  long,  to  sickness  past  imkno'n'n, 

His  death  was  instant,  and  '^^dthout  a  groan. 

O,  grant  me,  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die  ! 

Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

0,  friend  !  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine  ! 
Be  no  mipleasing  melancholy  mine  : 
Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage. 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath,  416 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death," 
Exjilore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ! 
On  cares  like  these  if  length  of  days  attend. 
May  heaven,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my  friend. 
Preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene, 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  served  a  queen. ^ 

A.  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or  giv'n, 
Thus  far  was  right,  the  rest  belongs  to  heav'n. 

*  He  was  a  nonjui-or,  and  -n-ould  not  \  *  Pope's  filial  piety  and  tender  induJ. 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  siipremaej',  j  gence  towards  his  mother  were  uniivalled 
or  the  oath  against  the  Pope. — Boivles.     1     ^  Queen  Anne. 
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SvVTIRES  AND  EPISTLES  OF  HORACE  IMITATED. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  occasion  of  publishing  these  Imitations  was  the  clamour  raised 
on  some  of  my  Epistles.  An  answer  from  Horace  was  hotli  more  full 
and  of  more  dignity,  than  any  I  could  have  made  in  my  own  person  ; 
and  the  example  of  much  greater  freedom  in  so  eminent  a  divine  as 
Dr.  Doimc,  seemed  a  proof  Avith  what  indignation  and  cahtempt  a 
Christian  may  treat  vice  or  folly,  in  ever  so  low,  or  ever  so  high  a 
station.  Both  these  authors  were  acceptable  to  the  princes  and 
ministers  tmder  whom  they  lived.  The  satires  of  Dr.  Donne  I  versi- 
fied, at  the  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  while  he  was  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  ; 
neither  of  whom  looked  upon  a  satire  on  vicious  courts  as  any  reflec- 
tion on  those  they  served  in.  And  indeed  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
greater  error,  than  that  wliich  fools  are  so  apt  to*  fall  into,  and  knaves 
with  good  reason  to  encourage,  the  mistaking  a  satirist  for  a  liliellcr ; 
whereas  to  a  true  satirist  nothing  is  so  odious  as  a  libeller,  for  tlie 
same  reason  as  to  a  man  truly  virtuous  nothing  is  so  hateful  as  a 
hypocrite. 

Uiii  aequus  vii'tuti  atque  ejus  amicis. 


THE   FIRST   SATIRE   OF   THE 

SECOND   BOOK   OF   HORACE. 

SATIRE   I. 

TO  MR.  FORTESCUE. 

P.   There  are,  (I  scarce  can  think  it,  but  am  told,) 
There  are,  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold  : 
Scarce  to  wise  Peter '  complaisant  enough. 
And  something  said  of  Chartres "  much  too  rough. 
The  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleased  to  say, 
Lord  Fanny  ^  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day. 
Timorous  by  nature,  of  the  rich  in  awe, 

•  Peter  Walters,  a  noted  miser.    Sec  previous  note,  p.  2-j'i. 
*  See  previous  note,  p.  251.  *  Lord  ilcrvc;'. 
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I  come  to  counsel  learned  in  tlie  law  : 

You'll  give  me,  like  a  friend  both  sage  and  free, 

Advice  ;  and  (as  you  use)  without  a  fee.  10 

F.   I'd  write  no  more. 

P.  Not  write  ?  but  then  I  tliiulc, 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wiuli. 
I  nod  in  company,  I  Avake  at  niglit, 
Fools  rush  into  my  bead,  and  so  I  \rate. 

F.  You  could  not  do  a  worse  tbing  for  your  bfe. 
"V^^iy,  if  tbe  nigbts  seem  tedious, — take  a  mfe  : 
Or  ratber  truly,  if  j^our  point  be  rest, 
Lettuce  and  cowsUj^-wine  ;  probatum  est. 
But  talk  witb  Celsus,'  Celsus  will  advise 

Hartsborn,  or  something  that  slialL  close  your  eyes.  2o 

Or,  if  you  needs  must  write,  waite  Caesar's  praise, 
You'll  gaiu  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays. 

P.  "What  1  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling,  rough,  and  fierce,- 
With  "  Arms,  and  George,  and  Bnmswick  "  crowd  tbe  verse, 
Eend  witli  tremendous  sound  your  ears  asunder. 
With  gim,  driim,  trimipet,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder  I 
Or  nobly  wild,  with  Budgel's  fire  and  force, 
Paint  angels  trembling  round  his  faUiug  horse  P 

F.  Then  aU.  your  muses  softer  art  display. 
Let  Carolina  smooth  tbe  tuneful  lay,  30 

Lull  with  Amelia's  "*  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  tlrrough  all  the  royal  line. 

P.  Alas  !  few  verses  touch  their  nicer  ear  ; 
They  scarce  can  bear  their  laureate  twice  a  year  ; 
And  justly  Ccesar  scorns  the  poet's  lays  : 
It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise. 

F.  Better  be  Cibber,'  I'll  maintain  it  stiU, 
Than  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille, 
Abuse  tbe  city's  best  good  men  in  metre. 

And  laugh  at  -peers  that  put  their  trust  in  Peter,  40 

Even  those  you  touch  not,  bate  you. 

P.   ^Yliat  should  ail  thc-m  I 

F.  A  himdred  smart  in  Timon  and  in  Balaam  : 
Tbe  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wotuid  the  more  ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score. 


1  Arbuthnot. 
*  Six  Kicliard  Blackmore. 
The    horse    on    which    George    11. 


absurdly  described. 

*  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife,  and  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  the  daughter  of  George  II. 


charged  at  the  battle  of  Oudeuard,  thus ,     *  The  poet  laureate. 
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P.  Each  mortal  lias  his  jjleasx^re  :  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pic  ;' 
Eidutta  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  last  as  she  ; 
Fox  loves  the  senate,''^  Hockley-hole '^  his  brother, 
Like  in  all  else,  as  one  egg  to  another. 
I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne/ 
In  them,  as  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen, 
The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  -withiii  ; 
In  me  what  spots  (for  spots  I  have)  appear, 
AVill  prove  at  least  the  medium  must  be  clear. 
In  this  impartial  glass,  my  muse  intends 
Fair  to  expose  myself,  my  foes,  my  friends  ; 
Publish  the  present  age  ;  but  where  my  text 
Is  vice  too  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next  : 
My  foes  shall  Avish  my  life  a  longer  date, 
And  every  friend  the  less  lament  vnj  fate. 
My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my  quill. 
Verse-man  or  prose-man,  term  me  which  you  will, 
Papist  or  Protestant,  or  both  between, 
Like  good  Erasmus  in  an  honest  mean,^ 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 
Wiile  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory. 

Satire's  my  Aveapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,"  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet ; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Tliieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 
Save  but  our  army  !  and  let  Jove  encrust 
Swords,  pikes,  and  guns,  with  everlasting  rust  ! 


'  Dartrncuf,  a  noted  epicure.  Tliis 
lover  of  hum-pie  owned  the  fidelity  of 
the  poet's  pencil ;  and  said,  he  had  done 
justice  to  his  taste;  hut  that  if,  instead 
of  ham-pie,  he  had  given  him  swcct-pie, 
lie  never  ronld  have  pardoned  him. — 
JVarhxrlon. 

'  Supposed  to  he  Henry  Fox,  the  first 
Lord  Holland  ;  his  brother  was  Stephen 
Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Ilchester. — Car- 
ruihcrs. 

'  There  was  a  famous  bear-garden  here. 

*  Ship])en  was  born  1672,  and  elected 
member  for  Bramber,  in  Sussex,  in  1707. 
lie  was  famed  for  honesty,  and  though  a 
Jacobite,  it  was  of  him  Su'  Robert  Wal- 


pole  declared  "  that  he  could  not  say  who 
was  corrupted,  but  he  could  say  who  was 
■)iot  corruptible  ;  that  man  was  Shippen." 
This  was  great  praise  from  the  minister 
wlio  had  had  good  cause  to  think  that  every 
politician  had  his  price.  Old  Jlontaigne, 
the  famous  French  essayist ;  born  1533, 
died  1592.  Both  were  fanious  for  the  plain 
truthfulness  of  their  character. 

■'  Erasmus  was  noted  for  his  moderation 
and  gentleness. 

^  An  allusion  to  a  practice  amongst 
the  Malays,  who,  when  they  liave  lost  all 
their  property  at  the  gambling  table,  in- 
toxicate themselves,  and  rushing  through 
the  streets,  kill  all  they  meet. 
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Peace  is  1117  dear  delight — not  Fleury's  more  : ' 

But  toucli  me,  and  no  minister  so  sore. 

"Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  imhicky  time 

Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme, 

Sacred  to  ridicnle  his  whole  life  long, 

And  the  sad  Liirthen  of  some  merry  song.  so 

Slander  or  jjoLson  dread  from  Delia's  rage," 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  yonr  judge  be  Page.'' 
From  fiuious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate, 
P — d  by  her  love,  or  libelled  by  her  hate. 
Its  proper  pow'r  to  hurt,  each  creature  feels  ; 
Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  asses  lift  their  heels  ; 
'Tis  a  bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug  ; 
And  no  man  wonders  he's  not  stmig  by  pug. 
So  drink  ^^•ith  Walters,  or  "srith  Chartres''  eat, 
Tliey'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat.  30 

Then,  learned  sir  !  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
A^Tiate'er  my  fate, — or  well  or  ill  at  court, 
'^^liether  old  age,  with  faint  but  cheerful  ray, 
Attends  to  gild  the  ev'ning  of  my  day, 
Or  death's  black  wing  already  be  displayed. 
To  -\vrap  me  ia  the  universal  shade  ; 
Whether  the  darkened  room  to  muse  invite. 
Or  whitened  wall  provoke  the  skew'r  to  write  : 
In  diu-ance,  exile.  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint, 
Like  Lee'  or  Budgel,  I  wUl  rhjTne  and  print.  ico 

F.  Alas  yoimg  man  !  your  days  can  ne'er  be  long, 
In  flow'r  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song  ! 
Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers,  now,  to  take  your  life  ! 

P.   What  ?  armed  for  vii-tue  when  I  point  the  pen. 
Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men  ; 
Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car  : 
Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star  ; 
Can  there  be  wanting,  to  defend  her  cause. 
Lights  of  the  Church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  ?  no 


•  The  Cardinal  Prime  Jlinister  of 
France. 

^  The  Countess  of  Deloraine,  who,  it 
was  whispered  at  the  time,  had  poisoned 
a  Miss  Mackenzie  from  jealousj-. — Bowles. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  only  scandal. 

■'  Originally  written    with    a    P . 

Judge  Page  sent   to    remonstrate   with 


Pope  about  it. 

*  See  note  at  p.  2.51. 

*  Kathaniel  Lee,  the  tragedian,  a  man 
of  some  genius  ;  but  his  plays  were  full 
of  rant  and  bombast ;  he  was  mad  and  in 
Bedlam  for  two  years.  Of  all  his  plays, 
"Alexander  the  Great"  is  alone  remem- 
bered.    Died  1690. 
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Could  pensioned  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain' 
Flatterers  and  bigots  even  in  Louis'  reign  1  ■ 
Could  Laureate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 
Yet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage  1 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 
Unplaced,  unpensioned,  no  man's  heir,  or  slave  ? 
I  will,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause  : 
Hear  this,  and  tremble  !  you  who  'scape  the  laws. 
Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world,  in  credit,  to  his  grave. 
To  virtue  only  and  her  friends  a  friend. 
The  world  beside  may  mimnur,  or  commend. 
Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep. 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto,  and  but  soothes  my  sleep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace. 
Chiefs  oitt  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 
There  St.  John''  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  : 
And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines,' 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

Envy  must  own,  I  live  among  the  great, 
No  pimp  of  j)leasure,  and  no  spy  of  state. 
With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er  repeats, 
Fond  to  spread  friendships,  but  to  cover  heats  ; 
To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel ; 
This,  all  who  know  me,  know ;  who  love  me,  tell ; 
And  who  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
Scribl)lers  or  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 
This  is  my  plea,  on  this  I  rest  my  cause — 
Wliat  saith  my  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws  ? 

F.   Your  plea  is  good  ;  but  still  I  say,  beware  ! 
Laws  are  explained  by  men — so  have  a  care. 
It  stands  on  record,  that  in  Richard's  times 
A  man  was  hanged  for  very  honest  rhymes. 
Consult  the  statute  :  quart.  I  think,  it  is, 


I 


'  The  canons  of  the  Holy  Chapel,  Paris, 
far  from  being  ofl'cnded  at  Boileau' s 
"Lutrin,"  joined  in  the  laugh  it  caused. 

*  Lous  XIV.,  a  perfect  bigot. 
3  Lord  Bolingbioke. 

*  Charles    Mordaunt,  Earl  of   Peter- 


borough, who  in  the  year  1705  took  Bar- 
celona, and  in  the  winter  following  with 
only  280  horse  and  900  foot,  enterprised 
and  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Va- 
lentia.-  -Fope. 
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Edicardi  sext.  or  prim,  ei  quint.  ELi".. 

See  Libels,  Satires — ^liere  you  have  it — read. 

P.  Liheh,  and  Satires  !  lawless  tilings  indeed  ! 
But  grave  Ejnstlcs,  Lrhiging  vice  to  light, 
Such  as  a  Icing  might  read,  a  bishop  ■write  : 

Such  as  Sir  Robert- •would  aj^prove 

F.  Indeed 
The  case  is  altered — you  may  then  proceed  ! 
In  such  a  cause  the  plaintilt'  Avill  be  hissed  ; 
My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismissed. 
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THE  SECOND   SATIRE  OF  THE 

SECOND   BOOK   OF    HORACE. 


SATIRE    II. 

TO  MR.  EETIIEL.' 

What,  and  how  gTeat,  the  virtue  and  the  art 
To  live  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
(A  doctrine  sage,  but  truly  none  of  juine,) 
Let's  talk,  my  friends,  but  talk  before  we  dine. 
Not  when  a  gilt  buffet's  reflected  pride 
Turns  you  from  sound  philoso]3hy  aside  ; 
Not  when  from  plate  to  plate  your  eyeballs  roll, 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl. 

Hear  Bethel's  sermon,  one  not  A^ersed  in  school 
But  strong  in  sense,  and  wise  without  the  rules. 

"  Go  work,  hunt,  exercise  ! "  (he  thus  began) 
"  Tlien  scorn  a  homely  dinner,  if  you  can. 
Your  wine  locked  up,  your  l)utler  strolled  abroad 
Or  fish  denied  (the  river  yet  unthawed) 
If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feat. 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat. 

"Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  mou 
Will  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen ; 
Yet  hens  of  Guinea  full  as  good  I  hold, 
Except  you  eat  the  feathers  green  and  gold. 
Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great, 
(Though  cut  in  jneces  ere  my  lord  can  eat) 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess  ? 
because  God  made  these  large,  the  others  less. 

"  OldtiekP  with  more  than  harpy  throat  end".; 
Cries  "  Send  me,  gods  !  a  whole  hog  barbecued  1  ■ 
0,  blast  it,  south  winds  !  till  a  stench  exhale 
Hank  as  the  ripeness  of  a  rabbit's  tail. 


'  niipli  Bethel,  a  j;:reat  friend  of  Pope's. 
See  "  Moral  Essays,"  Ep.  v.,  where  he  is 
called  "blameless  IScthcl." 

'  This  eminent  glutton  ran  through  a 
fortune  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year 


in  the  simple  luxury  of  good  eating.— 
Jf'arhurton. 

*  A  West  Indian  term  of  gluttony,  a 
hng  roasted  whole,  stuU'ed  with  spice,  and 
oasted  with  Madeira  wine. — Tope. 
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By  Avliat  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d'ye  think, 

If  this  is  prized  for  SAveetness,  that  for  stink  ? 

'\Mien  the  tired  glutton  labours  tlirongh  a  treat, 

He  finds  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat, 

He  calls  for  something  hitter,  something  sonr, 

And  tlie  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  -^'^ov  : 

Cheap  eggs,  and  herbs,  and  olives  still  Ave  see  ; 

Thus  much  is  left  of  old  simplicity  ! 

The  robin  red-breast  till  of  late  had  rest. 

And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest, 

Till  beccaficos  sold  so  devilish  dear 

To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been  a  peer. 

Let  me  extol  a  cat,  on  oysters  fed, 

I'll  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford-head  ; ' 

Or  e'en  to  crack  live  crawfish  reconunend  ; 

I'd  never  doubt  at  court  to  make  a  friend. 

"  'Tis  yet  in  vain,  I  own,  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  Adce,  and  fall  into  the  other  : 
Between  excess  and  famine  lies  a  mean  ; 
Plain,  biit  not  sordid ;  though  not  splendid,  clean. 

"  Avidien,  or  his  Avife  (no  matter  AAdiich, 
For  him  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch) 
Sell  their  presented  partridges,  and  fruits, 
And  humbly  liA'e  on  rabbits  and  on  roots  : 
One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  diae, 
And  is  at  once  their  Adnegar  and  AAdne. 
But  on  some  lucky  day  (as  when  they  fomid 
A  lost  bank-bill,  or  heard  their  son  A\'as  droAATied) 
At  such  a  feast,  old  Aonegar  to  spare, 
Is  AA'hat  tAvo  souls  so  generous  cannot  bear : 
Oil,  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart. 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

"He  knoAvs  to  live,  aa'Iio  keeps  the  middle  state, 
And  neither  leans  on  this  side,  nor  on  that ; 
Nor  stojis,  for  one  bad  cork,  his  butler's  pay, 
SAvears,  like  Alljutius,  a  good  cook  aAA^ay  ; 
Nor  lets,  like  Naevius,  CA^ery  error  pass, 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass. 

"  NoAV  hear  AA'hat  blessings  temperance  can  bring  :' 
(Thus  said  our  friend,  and  Avhat  he  said  I  sing,) 
"  First  health  :  The  stomach  (crammed  from  every  dish, 

•  A  famous  eating-house. — Pope.    It  stood  in  Maiden  Lane. 
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A  tomb  of  boiled  <an<l  roast,  and  flesh  and  fish,  70 

^Vhcro  bile,  and  wind,  and  jihlegm,  and  acid  jai", 
And  all  tlie  man  is  one  intestine  Avar) 
liemembevs  oft  the  school-boy's  simple  fare, 
The  temp'rate  sleeps,  and  sj^irits  light  as  air. 

"How  pale,  each  worshipful  and  reverend  gncst 
Rise  from  a  clergy,  or  a  city  feast  ! 
What  life  in  all  tliat  ample  body,  say  ? 
What  heavenly  particle  inspires  tlie  clay  ? 
The  soul  subsides,  and  Avickedly  inclines 
To  seem  but  mortal,  even  in- sound  divines.  so 

"  On  morning  wings  how  active  springs  the  mind 
That  leaves  the  load  of  yesterday  behind  ! 
How  easy  ev'ry  labour  it  pursues  ! 
How  coming  to  the  poet  every  muse  ! 
Not  but  we  may  exceed,  some  holy  time, 
Or  tired  in  search  of  truth,  or  search  of  rhyme  ; 
111  health  some  just  indulgence  may  engage. 
And  more  the  sickness  of  long  life — old  age  ; 
For  fainting  age  what  cordial  drop  remains. 
If  our  intemp'rate  youth  the  vessel  drains  1  90 

"  Our  fathers  praised  rank  ven'son.      You  suppose 
Perhaps,  yoimg  men  !  our  fathers  had  no  nose: 
Not  so  :  a  buck  was  then  a  week's  i-epast. 
And  'twas  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  last  ; 
More  pleased  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  could  come 
Than  eat  the  sweetest  by  themselves  at  home. 
Why  had  not  I  in  those  good  times  my  birth. 
Ere  coxcomb  pies  or  coxcombs  were  on  earth! 

"  Unworthy  he,  the  voice  of  fame  to  hear, 
That  sweetest  music  to  an  honest  ear,  \w 

(For  faith.  Lord  Fanny  ! '  you  are  in  the  Avrong, 
The  world's  good  word  is  better  than  a  song) 
Who  has  not  learned,  fresh  sturgeon  and  ham-pic 
Are  no  rewards  for  want,  and  infamy  ! 
When  luxury  has  licked  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Cursed  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself, 
To  friends,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  shame, 
Think  how  posterity  Anil  treat  thy  name ; 
And  buy  a  rope,  that  future  times  may  tell 
Thou  hast  at  least  bestoAved  one  penny  avcII."  no 

*  Lord  HoiTe)'. 
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"  Right,"  cries  Ms  lordship,  "for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taste  is  insolence  indeed  : 
In  nie  'tis  noble,  suits  my  Lirth  and  state, 
]\Iy  wealth  unwieldj",  and  my  heap  too  great." 
'•■  Then,  like  the  sun,  let  bounty  spread  her  ray. 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away. 
Oh,  impudence  of  wealth  !  with  all  ihj  store. 
How  darest  thou  let  one  woi'thy  man  be  poor  ? 
Shall  half  the  new-built  chui-ches  round  tliee  fall  I 
]\Iake  quaj's,  build  bridges,  or  repair  Whitehall  :  via 

Or  to  thy  coimtiy  let  that -heap  be  lent. 
As  Marlborough's  was,'  but  not  at  five  per  cent. 

""Who  thinks  that  fortune  cannot  change  her  uiiud, 
Prepares  a  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind. 
And  who  stands  safest  ?  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puffed  prosperity, 
Or  blest  with  little,  Avhose  preventing  care 
In  peace  provide  fit  arms  against  a  war  ? '"' 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  avIio  always  spefiks  his  thou-lit, 
And  always  thinks  tlie  very  thing  he  ought  :  130 

His  equal  mind  I  copy,  what  I  can, 
And,  as  I  love,  woukl  imitate  tlie  man. 
In  South-Sea  days  not  happier,  when  surmisea 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excised  ;  ^ 
In  forest  planted  by  a  father's  hand. 
Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land. 
Content  mth  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
On  brocoU  and  mutton,  round  the  year ; 
But  ancient  friends  (though  poor,  or  out  of  play) 
That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  away.  iiii 

'Tis  tiaie,  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards. 
But  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  aflbrds  : 
To  Hounslow  Heath  I  point  and  Bansted  Down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  cliicks  my  own  : 
From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shoVr  shall  fall ; 
And  grapes,  long  lingering  on  my  only  wall. 
And  figs  from  standard  and  espalier  join  ; 
The  devil  is  in  yon  if  you  cannot  dine  : 

'  A  certain  parasite,  who  thought  to  j  I  forgot  he  had  the  vice." — IJ'artou. 
please    Lord   Boliiigbroke  by  ridiculing  |      '  Pops  had  20,000  or  30,000  pounds  of 
the  avarice  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, ,  South-Sea  stock  which  he  had  not  sold 
was  stopped  short  by  Ijolingbroke's  say-  i  out  when  the  bubble  burst, 
ing,  "  He  was  so  very  great  a  man,  that  I 
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Then  cheerful  healths,  (your  mistress  shall  have  placi,'), 

And,  what's  more  rare,  a  poet  shall  say  grace.  ijo 

Fortune  not  much  of  himibling  me  can  boast ; 
Though  double  taxed,'  how  little  have  I  lost  ? 
My  life's  amusements  have  been  just  the  same, 
Before,  and  after,  standing  armies  came. 
]\Iy  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone  ; 
I'll  liire  another's  ;  is  not  that  my  o\m., 
And  yours,  my  friends  1  through  whose  free-op'niiig  gate 
None  comes  too  early,  none  der)arts  too  late ; 
(For  I,  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  best, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.)-  ico 

"  Pray  heaven  it  last  !  "  (cries  Swift  !)  "  as  you  go  on  ; 
I  wish  to  God  this  house  had  been  your  own  : 
Pity !  to  build,  without  a  son  or  wife  : 
Why,  you'll  enjoy  it  only  all  your  hfe." 
Well,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one, 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon  1  ^ 
What's  property  ?  dear  Swift !  you  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter  ; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share  ; 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir  ;  i;o 

Or  in  pui'e  equity  (the  case  not  cleai-) 
The  chancery  takes  your  rents  for  twenty  year  : 
At  best,  it  falls  to  some  ungracious  son, 

Who  cries,  "  My  father's  d d,  and  all's  my  own." 

Shades,  that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  afibrd,'* 

Become  the  jDortion  of  a  booby  lord  ; 

And  Hemsley,"  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight. 

Slides  to  a  scriv'ner  or  a  city  knight. 

Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will, 

Let  us  be  fixed,  and  our  own  masters  still.  iso 

*  A  double  tax  was  iii  those  daj^s  laid  ;  Howies. 


on  the  estates  of  Papists  and  Nonjurors. — 
lioivk:s. 

*  From  Homer,  "Od."  b.  xv.  v.  74. 

*  He  had  a  lease  of  his  house  and 
gardens  at  Twickenham  for  his  life.  The 
leass  was  purchased  of  a  Mrs.  Vernon. — 


(iorhambury,  near  St.  Alban's,  at 
the  time  Pope  wi'ote,  the  residence  of  the 
first  Lord  Grimstone. 

'•"  In  Yorkshire  ;  it  belonged  to  Villicrs, 
duke  of  Buckincham. 
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THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  THE 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

EPISTLE    L 

TO  LOKD  BOLING  BROKE. 

St.  John,  whose  love  indulged  my  laboiirs  past, 
Matm'es  my  present,  and  shall  bomid  my  last  ! 
Wliy  "'■vill  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  days  1  ^ 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise. 
Public  too  long,  ah,  let  me  hide  my  age  ! 
See,  modest  Cibl^er  now  has  left  the  stage  : 
Our  generals  no^r,  retired  to  their  estates. 
Hang  their  old  ti'ophies  o'er  the  garden  gates, 
In  life's  cool  ev'ning  satiate  of  applause, 
Nor  fond  of  bleeding,  even  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

A  voice  there  is,  that  wliispers  in  my  ear, 
('Tis  reason's  voice,  which  sometimes  one  can  hear) 
"  Friend  Pope  !  be  i^rudent,  let  your  muse  take  breath. 
And  never  galloj)  Pegasus  to  death  ; 
Lest  stiff,  and  stately,  void  of  fire  or  force. 
You  limp,  like  Blackmore  on  a  lord  mayor's  horse."  - 

Farewell  then  verse,  and  love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  i-attles  of  the  man  or  boy  ; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care — for  this  is  all  : 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  \di\i  hast^i 
What  ev'ry  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

But  ask  not,  to  what  doctoi-s  I  apply  ? 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I  : 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock  : 


^  Seven  times  seven  years,  i.e.,   the    stiff,   and  not  strong;    stately  and  yet 
49th  year,  the  age  of  the  author.  j  dull,  like  the  sober  and  slow-paced  animal 

^  The  fame  of  this  heavy  poet,  however    generally  employed  to  mount  the  lord 
problematical  elsewhere,  was  universally  t  mayor  :    and  therefore  here  humoruuslv 
received  in  the   city  of   London.     His  ]  opposed  to  Pegasus. — Fope, 
versification  is  hero  exactly  described ;  \ 
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And  house  witli  ^Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Loclvc' 

Sometimes  a  patriot,  active  in  debate, 

Mix  with  tlie  world,  and  battle  for  the  state. 

Free  as  young  Lyttelton,"  her  cause  pursue, 

Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true  :  30 

Sometimes  with  Aristippus,'*  or  St.  Paul, 

Indulge  my  candour,  and  grow  all  to  all ; 

Back  to  my  native  moderation  slide. 

And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide. 

Long,  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt,  the  day, 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  love's  away, 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one  : 
So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 

That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul ;  40 

That  keep  me  from  myself  ;  and  still  delay 
Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day  : 
That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despise. 
The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise. 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure  ; 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Late  as  it  is,  I  put  myself  to  school. 
And  feel  some  comfort,  not  to  be  a  fool. 
Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight. 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite ;  50 

I'll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheselden'*  advise, 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 
Not  to  go  back,  is  somewhat  to  advance. 
And  men  must  walk  at  least  before  they  dance. 

Say,  does  thy  blood  rebel,  thy  bosom  move 
With  wretched  avarice,  or  as  wretched  love  1 
Know,  there  are  words,  and  spells,  which  can  control 
Between  the  lits  this  fever  of  the  soul : 
Know,  there  are  rliymes,  wluch  fresh  and  fresh  applied 
Will  cure  the  arrantest  puppy  of  his  piide.  00 

Be  furious,  envioxis,  slothful,  mad,  or  diimk, 
Sla^'e  to  a  ■wdfe,  or  vassal  to  a  punk, 

'  Very   opposite   philosophers.      Mon-    inerited. 


taigne  excelled  in  his  observations  on 
social  and  civil  life  ;  Locke  in  explaining 
the  operations  of  the  human  miud. 

*  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  born  1709, 
died  1773,  author  of  tlie  "  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,"  &c. ;  the  culogium  was  well 


The  disciple  of  Socratcsand  founder  of 
the  Cyrenaic  sect.     His  uuixinis  dillfrcd 
widely  from  those  of  Socrates,  as  he  held 
that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good. 
*  Great  physicians. 
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A  Switz,  a  Higli-clutcli,  or  a  Low-dutch  bear ; 
All  that  we  ask  is  but  a  patient  ear. 

'Tis  the  first  virtue,  vices  to  abhor ; 
And  the  first  wisdom,  to  be  fool  no  more. 
But  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great, 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 
To  either  India  see  the  merchant  lly. 

Scared  at  the  spectre  of  pale  i:)Overty  !  70 

See  him,  with  pains  of  body,  pangs  of  soul, 
Burn  tlirough  the  tropic,  freeze  beneath  the  pole  ! 
"VVilt  thou  do  nothing  for  a  nobler  end. 
Nothing  to  make  philosophy  thy  friend  1 
To  stop  thy  foolish  views,  thy  long  desires, 
And  ease  thy  heart  of  all  that  it  admires  1 

Here,  "Wisdom  calls  :  "  Seek  virtue  first,  be  bold  ! 
As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gold.'" 
There,  London's  voice  :  "  Get  mone}^  money  still ! 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will."  80 

This,  this  the  saving  doctrine,  preached  to  all. 
From  low  St.  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paul ; 
From  him  whose  quills  stand  quivered  at  his  ear, 
To  hun  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.' 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds  ; " 
"  Pray  then,  what  wants  he  ]  "     Fourscore  thousanl  pounds  ; 
As  pension,  or  such  harness  for  a  slave 
As  Bug  now  has,  and  Dorimant  would  have. 
Barnard,  thou  art  a  cit,  with  all  thy  worth  ; 
But  Bug  and  D 1,  "  their  Honours,"  and  so  forth.  90 

Yet  ev'ry  child  another  song  will  sing  : 
"  Virtue,  brave  boys  !  'tis  virtue  makes  a  king." 
True,  conscious  honour  is  to  feel  no  sin, 
He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within  ; 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brass  ; 
Compared  to  this,  a  minister's  an  ass. 

And  say,  to  which  shall  ovir  aj^plause  belong. 
This  new  court  jargon,  or  the  good  old  song  1 
The  modem  language  of  corrupted  peers, 

Or  what  was  spoke  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers  ?  loii 

Who  counsels  best?  who  whispers,  "Be  but  groat. 
With  praise  or  infamy  leave  that  to  fate  ; 

•  I.e.,  exchequer  tallies. —  irarburton.  I  parents,  but  was  received  into  the  Church 
'  Sir  John  Lamard,  member  for  the  j  of  England  bj'ComiJt on,  Bishop  of  London, 
city ;  he  was  bom  at  Heading,  of  Quaker  I 
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Get  place  and  wealth,  if  possible,  with  grace  ; 

K  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place." 

For  what  ?  to  have  a  box  where  eunuchs  sing, 

And  foremost  in  the  circle  eye  a  king. 

Or  he,  who  bids  thee  face  with  steady  view 

Proud  fortune,  and  look  shallow  greatness  through  : 

And,  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  the  example  too  I 

If  such  a  doctrine,  in  St.  James's  air,  110 

Shoidd  chance  to  make  the  well-dressed  rabble  sUirc  ; 

If  honest  Schutz^  take  scandal  at  a  spark, 

That  less  admires  the  palace  than  the  park : 

Faith  I  shall  give  the  answer  Reynard  gave  : 

"  I  cannot  like,  dread  su',  your  royal  cave  : 

Because  I  see,  by  all  the  tracks  about. 

Full  many  a  beast  goes  in,  but  none  come  out." 

Adieu  to  virtue,  if  you're  once  a  slave  : 

Send  her  to  court,  you  send  her  to  her  grave. 

Well,  if  a  king's  a  lion,  at  the  least  120 

The  people  are  a  many-headed  Ijeast  : 
Can  they  dii-ect  what  measures  to  pursue, 
Who  know  themselves  so  little  Avhat  to  do  I 
Alike  in  nothing  but  one  lust  of  gold. 
Just  half  the  land  would  buy,  and  half  be  sold  : 
Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  drain, 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main  ; 
The  rest,  some  farm  the  poor-box,-  some  the  pe.\v>  ; 
Some  keep  assemblies,  and  woidd  keep  the  stev\o  ; 
Some  with  fat  bucks  on  childless  dotards  fawn ;  130 

Some  win  rich  widows  by  their  chine  and  brawn  ; 
While  with  the  silent  growth  of  ten  per  cent., 
In  dirt  and  darkness,  hundreds  stink  content. 

Of  all  these  ways,  if  each  pursues  his  own. 
Satire  be  kiud,  and  let  the  wretch  alone  : 
But  show  me  one  Avho  has  it  in  his  pow'r 
To  act  consistent  with  himself  an  hour. 
Sir  Job  sailed  forth,  the  evening  bright  and  still, 
"  No  place  on  earth  (he  cried)  like  Green^vich  lull  I" 
Up  starts  a  palace  ;  lo,  th'  obedient  base  14U 

Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace, 
The  silver  Thames  reflects  its  marble  face. 

*  Augustus  Schutz,  a  courtier, — Car-  |  tlie    Cliarituble    Corjioration,    iiy    whloh 
ruihcrs.  thousands   were  cheated   and   ruined.— 

'  Alluding  probably  to  a  socictj-  called  1  Bowles. 
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Now  let  some  wln'msy,  or  that  devil  •udtliin 

Wliicli  guides  all  those  who  know  not  what  they  im',\Ti. 

But  give  the  knight  (or  give  his  lady)  spleen  ; 

"  Away^,  away  !  take  all  your  scaffolds  down, 

For  suug's  the  Avord  ;  my  dear  !  we'll  live  in  town." 

At  amorous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  throAATi  % 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone. 

The  fool,  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter,  mo 

For  matrimonial  solace  dies  a  martyr. 
Did  ever  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch, 
Transform  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  rich  ? 
Well,  but  the  poor  1  the  poor  have  the  same  itch  ; 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes, 
Discharge  tkeir  garrets,  move  their  beds,  and  run 
(They  know  not  wliither)  in  a  chaise  and  one  ; 
They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  aboard. 
Grow  sick,  and  d the  climate — like  a  lord.  160 

You  laugh,  half  beau,  half  sloven  if  I  stand, 
My  vng  all  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band  ; 
You  laugh,  if  coat  and  breeches  strangely  vary, 
White  gloA^es,  and  linen  worthy  lady  Mary  ! 
But  when  no  prelate's  lawn  with  hair-shirt  lined, 
Js  half  so  incoherent  as  my  mind. 
When  (each  opinion  with  the  next  at  strife. 
One  ebb  and  flow  of  follies  all  my  life) 
I  plant,  root  up  ;  I  build,  and  then  confound  ; 
Tiini  rormd  to  square,  and  square  again  to  round ;  170 

'    You  never  change  one  muscle  of  your  face. 
You  think  this  madness  but  a  common  case, 
Nor  once  to  Chancery,  nor  to  Hale^  ^PP^y  > 
Yet  hang  your  lip,  to  see  a  seam  a^wry  ! 
Careless  how  ill  I  with  myself  agree, 
Kind  to  my  dress,  my  figure,  not  to  me. 
Is  this  my  guide,  pliilosopher,  and  friend  ? 
This,  he  who  loves  me,  and  who  ought  to  mend  1 
Who  ought  to  make  me  (what  he  can,  or  none,) 
That  man  diAdne  whom  wisdom  calls  her  own ;  180 

Great  AAithout  title,  Avithout  fortune  blessed  ; 
Eicli  even  when  plundered,  honoured  while  oppressed ; 
Loved  without  youth,  and  followed  Avithout  power  ; 

'  Dr.  Ilale,  a  physician  emploj^ed  in  cases  of  insanity.— CffrrM'/z^r*, 
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At  liome,  tLougli  exiled  ;  free,  thongli  in  the  ToAver ; 
In  short,  that  reasoning,  high,  ininiortal  thing. 
Just  less  than  Jove,  and  much  above  a  king, 
Nay,  half  in  heaven — except  (what's  niiglity  odd) 
A  lit  of  vapoiixs  clouds  tliis  deuu-god. 
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THE  SIXTH   EPISTLE   OF   THE 

FIRST  BOOK   OF  HORACE. 

EPISTLE   VI. 
1737. 

•      TO  MR.  MURRAY.* 

"  Not  to  admire,  i.s  all  the  art  I  kuow. 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so." 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech. 

So  take  it  in  the  verj-  Avords  of  Creech.") 

This  vault  of  au',  this  congregated  ball. 
SeK-centred  .sun,  and  stars  that  rise  and  fall, 
There  are,  my  friend  !  whose  philosophic  eyes 
Look  through,  and  trust  the  Ruler  A\T.th  his  skies, 
To  him  commit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year, 
And  A'iew  this  dreadful  All  without  a  fear.  lO 

Admire  we  then  whac  earth's  low  entrails  hold, 
Arabian  shores,  or  Indian  seas  infold  ; 
All  the  mad  trade  of  fools  and  slaves  for  gold  ] 
Or  popularity  1  or  stars  and  strings  ? 
The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings  ? 
Say  with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  courts  to  gaze, 
And  pay  the  great  our  homage  of  amaze  ? 

If  weak  the  pleasure  that  from  these  can  sj^ring, 
The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  Aveak  a  thing  : 
Whether  we  dread,  or  Avhether  Ave  desire,  20 

In  either  case,  belieA'e  me,  Ave  admire  ; 
^Vhether  we  joy  or  grieve,  the  same  the  cui-se, 
Sui'prised  at  better,  or  sm'prised  at  worse. 
Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  unbalanced  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  aAvay  ; 

1  "  Silvcr-tuugued  Murray,"  as  Pope  i  his  house  burned  down  by  the  mob.  His 
called  him,  was  bom  1704,  died  1793.  valuable  library  was  thus  destroyed.  See 
He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  ;  became  Cowper's  poem  on  the  event,  "  Chandos 
chief  justice   of  the  king's-bench,    and    Poets,"  p.  361. 

•was  finally  created  Earl  of  Mansfield.  He  I      =  From  whose  translation  the  first  two 
became  uiipopnlar  at  one  time,  and  had  i  lines  of  Horace  are  taken. — Pope. 
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Fo:  \iituL's  soil'  may  too  much  zeal  be  had  ; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  nin  mad. 

Go  then,  and  ii'  yon  can,  admire  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds,  and  reflected  plate  ; 
Procure  a  taste  to  double  the  surprise,  30 

And  gaze  on  Parian  charms  with  learned  eyes  : 
Be  struck  ■\vith  bright  brocade,  or  Tpian  dye, 
Our  birth-day  nobles'  splendid  livery. 
If  not  so  pleased,  at  council-board  rejoice, 
To  see  their  judgments  hang  upon  thy  voice  ; 
From  morn  to  night,  at  senate,  rolls,  and  hall. 
Plead  much,  read  more,  dine  late,  or  not  all. 
But  A\'herefore  all  this  labour,  all  this  strife '? 
For  fame,  for  riches,  for  a  noble  wife  ? 

Shall  one  whom  nature,  learning,  birth,  conspired  40 

To  form,  not  to  admire  but  be  admired, 
Sigh,  wliile  his  Chloe  blind  to  wit  and  worth 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  son  of  earth  ] 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line  ; 
It  brightened  Craggs's,^  and  may  darken  thine  : 
And  what  is  fame  't.  the  meanest  have  their  day. 
The  greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 
Graced  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words, - 
So  known,  so  honoured,  at  the  House  of  Lords.'' 
Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh,  so 

(More  silent  far)  where  kings  and  poets  lie  ; 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  country's  pridt') 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully,  or  than  Hyde  !^ 

Racked  with  sciatics,  martyred  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  ? 
See  Ward  by  battered  beaux  invited  over, 
And  desperate  misery  lays  hold  on  Dover.^ 
The  case  is  easier  in  the  mind's  disease  ; 
There  all  men  may  be  cured,  whene'er  they  please. 
Would  ye  be  blessed  ?  despise  low  joys,  low  gains  ;  60 


'  His  father  had  been  in  a  low  situa- 
tion ;  *  but,  bj'  industry  and  ability,  got 
to  be  postmaster-general  and  agent  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. —  Warton,  quoted 
by  Boulcs. 

*  It  is  .said  that  Pope  was  Murray's 
instructor  in  the  art  of  elocution. 


I 


^  Murray  was  successful  as  counsel  in 
appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
eleven  causes  in  1738. 

*  The  great  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon. 

^  Both  celebrated  quacks.  Dover  pro- 
fessed to  cure  all  diseases  by  means  of 
qnicksilver. — lioscoe. 


*  It  is  said  a  footman. 
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Disdaiii  whatever  CoiiiLury  disdains  •} 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains. 

But  art  thou  one,  ■svhom  new  opinions  sway. 
One  who  believes  as  Tindal-  leads  the  way, 
Who  virtue  and  a  chui'ch  alike  dLsoAAais, 
Thinks  that  but  words,  and  this  but  brick  and  stones  ? 
Fly  then,  on  all  the  wings  of  "wild  desire, 
Admire  whate'er  the  maddest  can  admii'e. 
Is  wealth  thy  passion  1     Hence  !  from  pole  to  pole, 
AVhere  winds  can  carry,  or  where  waves  can  roll, 
For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold. 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  out-bid  the  bold  : 
Advance  thy  golden  mountain  to  the  skies  ; 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  rise. 
Add  one  roimd  hundred,  and  (if  that's  not  fair) 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square. 
For,  mark  th'  advantage  ;  jiLst  so  many  score 
WiU  gain  a  ■wife  with  half  as  many  more. 
Procure  her  beauty,  make  that  beautj^  chaste. 
And  then  such  friends — as  camiot  fail  to  last. 
A  man  of  wealth  is  dubbed  a  man  of  worth, 
Venus  shall  give  him  form,  and  Anstis^  birth. 
(Believe  me,  manj'  a  German  Prince  is  worse, 
Who  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse.) 
His  wealth  brave  Timon  gloriously  confounds  ; 
Asked  for  a  groat,  he  gives  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
Or  if  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play. 
Takes  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day. 
Now,  in  such  exigencies  not  to  need. 
Upon  my  word,  you  must  be  rich  indeed  ; 
A  noble  superfluity  it  craves, 
Xot  for  yourself,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaves  ; 
Something,  wliich  for  your  honour  they  may  cheat. 
And  -s^'liich  it  much  becomes  you  to  forget, 
If  wealth  alone  then  make  and  keep  us  blest, 
Still,  still  be  getting,  never,  never  rest. 


*  Lord  Combury  was  the  great  Lord 
Clareudon's  great  grandson.  He  tried  to 
persuade  Slallet  not  to  publish  the  work 
which  has  so  deeply  injured  Boliugbroke's 
meuiory.  On  his  return  from  his  travels, 
Lord  Essex,  his  brother-in-law,  said  to 
him,  "  I  have  got  you  a  handsome  pen- 
sion."   The  young  man  answered  with 


composed  dignity,  "  How  could  you  tull, 
my  lord,  that  I  was  to  be  sold  r ' '  To 
this  anecdote  Pope  alludes. 

^  Tindal.  See  previous  note  at  page 
153. 

'  Anstis,  whom  Pope  often  mentions, 
was  Garter  King  at  \xmi. — Bowles. 
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But  if  to  poVr  and  place  yoiu-  passion  lie, 
If  in  the  pomp  of  life  consist  tlie  joy  ; 
Then  hire  a  slave,  or  (if  yon  will)  a  lord 

To  do  the  honours,  and  to  give  the  word ; .  lOO 

Tell  at  yonr  levee,  as  the  crowds  approach, 
To  whom  to  nod,  whom  take  into  yoiu-  coach, 
Wliom  honour  with  your  hand  :  to  mahe  remark:^-, 
"Who  rules  in  Connvall,  or  who  rules  in  Berks  : 
"  This  may  lie  troublesome,  is  near  the  chair  ; 
That  makes  three  members,  this  can  choose  a  mayl." 
Instructed  thus,  you  bow,  embrace,  protest, 
Adopt  him  son,  or  cousin  at  the  least, 
Tlien  turn  about,  and  laugh  at  your  own  jest. 

Or  if  your  life  be  one  continued  treat,  HO 

If  to  live  well  means  nothing  but  to  eat ; 
Up,  up  !  cries  gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day. 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey ; 
With  homids  and  horns  go  hunt  an  appetite — 
So  Russel  did,  but  could  not  eat  at  night, 
Called  happy  dog  !  the  beggar  at  his  door. 
And  envied  thirst  and  hmiger  to  the  poor. 

Or  shall  we  ev'ry  decency  confound. 
Through  taverns,  stews,  and  bagnios  take  our  round. 
Go  dine  with  Cliartres,^  in  each  vice  outdo  20 

Kinnoul's  lewd  cargo,  or  Tjavawley's  crew," 
From  Latian  syrens,  French  Circean  feasts, 
Return  well  travelled,  and  transformed  to  beasts, 
Or  for  a  titled  punk,  or  foreign  flame. 
Renounce  our  country,  and  degrade  our  name  1 

If,  after  all,  we  miLst  with  Wilmot-'  own, 
The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  love  alone, 
And  Swift  cry  wisely,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle  ! " 
The  man  that  loves  and  laughs,  must  sure  do  well. 
Adieu — if  this  advice  appear  the  worst,  130 

E'en  take  the  counsel  which  I  gave  you  first  : 
Or  Ijetter  precepts  if  you  can  impart, 
Why  do,  I'll  follow  them  with  all  my  heart. 

*  See  note  to  "Essay  on  the  Use  of  I  for  immorality- — Carruthcrs. 
Riches,"  p.  2.31.  j      "  Lord  liooiicstiT. 

'  Lords  Kinnoul  and  Tyrawley,  noted  \ 
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THE   FliiST   EPISTLE   OF  THE 

SECOND   BOOK   OF   HORACE. 

Xc  ruljeam  pingui  donatus  munere. — Horace. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  reflections  of  Hoiaie,  aud  the  judgments  passed  in  his  epistle  to 
Au[iuxtv.'^,  seemed  so  seasonable  to  the  present  times,  that  I  coidd 
not  help  applying  them  to  the  use  of  my  own  comitiy.  The  author 
thought  them  considerable  enough  to  address  them  to  his  prince  ; 
whom  he  paints  with  all  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  a  monarch, 
upon  whom  the  Eomans  depended  for  the  increase  of  an  absolute 
empii'e.  But  to  make  the  poem  entirely  English,  I  was  willing  to  add 
one  or  two  of  those  wluch  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  a  free  people, 
and  are  more  consistent  -n-ith  the  welfare  of  our  neighbours. 

This  epLstle  will  show  the  learned  world  to  have  fallen  into  two 
mistakes  :  one,  that  Augustus  was  a  patron  of  poets  in  general ;  whereas 
he  not  only  prohibited  all  but  the  best  writers  to  name  him,  but  re- 
commended that  care  even  to  the  civil  magistrate  :  Admonehat  Pnetores, 
ne  ixiterentuT  nomen  suum  obsolefieri,  &c.  The  other,  that  this  piece 
was  only  a  general  discourse  of  poetry ;  whereas  it  was  an  apology  for 
the  poets,  in  order  to  render  Augustus  more  their  patron.  Horace 
herepleads  the  cause  of  his  contemporaries,  first  against  the  taste  of 
the  to^^■n,  whose  himiour  it  was  to  magnify  the  authors  of  the  preceding 
age  ;  secondly  against  the  coiirt  and  noliility,  v,-\\o  encouraged  only  the 
writers  for  the  theati'e  ;  and  lastly  against  the  emperor  himself,  who 
had  conceived  them  of  little  use  to  the  government.  He  shows  (by  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  learning,  and  the  change  of  taste  among  the 
Romans)  that  the  introduction  of  the  polite  arts  of  Greece  had  given 
the  ^\Titers  of  his  time  great  advantages  over  their  predecessors  ;  that 
their  morals  were  much  improved,  and  the  license  of  those  ancient 
poets  restrained  :  that  satire  and  comedy  were  become  more  just  and 
useful ;  that  whatever  extravagancies  were  left  on  the  stage  were  owing 
to  the  ill  taste  of  the  nobility  ;  that  poets,  under  due  regulations,  were 
in  many  respects  useful  to  the  state,  and  concludes,  that  it  was  upon 
them  the  emjieror  himself  must  depend  for  his  fame  with  posterity. 

"We  may  farther  learn  from  this  epistle,  that  Plorace  made  his  court 
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to  this  great  prince  by  writing  with  a  decent  freedom  toward  him,  ■witli 
a  just  contempt  of  his  low  flatterers,  and  with  a  manly  regard  to  his 
own  character. — Pope. 


EPISTLE   I. 

TO  AUGUSTUS.* 

While  j'^ou,  great  patron  of  mankind  !  sustaia 
The  balanced  world,  and  open  all  the  Main  ;- 
Your  comitry,  chief,  in  arms  abroad  defend, 
At  home,  with  morals,  arts,  and  laws  amend  ; 
How  shall  the  muse,  from  such  a  monarch,  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weal  ? 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  ^•u'tuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  life  of  gen'rous  toils  endured, 

The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secui'ed,  lo 

Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  stormed. 
Or  laws  established,  and  the  world  reformed ; 
Closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  manldnd  ! 
All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath. 
Finds  'Eawj  never  conquered  but  by  death. 
The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last. 
Sure  fate  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 

Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away  !  20 

Oppressed  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat, 
Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

To  thee,  the  world  its  present  homage  pays. 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise  : 
Great  friend  of  liberty  !  in  kings  a  name 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  : 
Whose  Avord  is  truth,  as  sacred  as  revered, 


'  Pope,  by  bitter  and  pointed  sarcasms,  all  the  Main"  therefore,  means  that  the 

turned  the  tlattery  of  Horace  to  Augustus  kin?  was  so  liberal  as  to  leave  it  open  to 
C';csar  into  a  satire  on  George  II.                i  the  Spaniards,  who  considered  themselves 

*  This  epistle  was  written  in  1737,  its  almost  exchisivo  masters.  It  was  not 
when  the  Spanish  depredations  at  «a  till  two  j'ears  afterwards  that  the  long- 
were  such,  that  there  was  a  universal  cry  demanded  war  was  declared  ;  hence  the 
that  the  liritish  flag  had  been  insulted,  and  bitter  irony  of  "your  country,  cliicf,  in 
I  be  contemptible  and  degraded  English  arms  abroad  defend." 
braved  on  theii'  own  clciiunt.    '•Opening' 
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As  heaVn's  own  oracles  from  altars  heard. 

Wonder  of  kings  !  like  whom,  to  mortal  ej^es 

Kone  e'er  has  risen,  and  none  e'er  shall  rise.  30 

Jnst  in  one  instance,  be  it  yet  confest 
Your  people,  sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest  : 
Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own. 
And  advocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone. 
Authors,  like  corns,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old, 
It  is  the  rust  we  A-alue,  not  the  gold. 
Chaucer's  worst  libaldry  is  learned  hj  rote. 
And  beastly  Skelton  heads  of  hoirses  quote  ■} 
One  likes  no  language  but  the  Faery  Queen  ; 
A  Scot  mil  fight  for  "  Christ's  Kirk  0'  the  Green  ;-  40 

And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civU, 
He  swears  the  muses  met  him  at  the  Devil.^ 

Though  justly  Greece  her  eldest  sons  admires, 
Why  should  not  we  be  wiser  than  our  su'es  1 
In  ev'ry  public  virtue  we  excel ; 
We  build,  we  pamt,  we  sing,  we  dance  as  well, 
And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  must  stoop. 
Could  she  behold  us  timibling  tlii'ough  a  hoop. 

If  time  improve  our  wit  as  well  as  wine. 
Say  at  what  age  a  poet  grows  divine  ?  50 

Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  account  him  so, 
Vfho  died,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  ago  1 
End  all  dispute  ;  and  fix  the  year  precise 
When  British  bards  begin  t'  iimnortalise  % 

"  '\^Tio  lasts  a  century  can  have  no  flaw, 
I  hold  that  wit  a  classic,  good  in  law." 

Suppose  he  wants  a  year,  will  you  compound  ? 
And  shall  we  deem  him  ancient,  right  and  sound. 
Or  damn  to  all  eternity  at  once. 
At  ninety -nine,  a  modem  and  a  dunce,  GO 

"  We  shall  not  quarrel  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
By  courtesy  of  England,"*  he  may  do." 

Then  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse-tail  bare,' 

•  Rkclton.pootlaureatetoIIcnvy  Vni.,    son  held  Ms  Poetical  Club. — Pope. 

a  vohiuic  of  whose  verses  h.is  been  lately       ''  Courtesy  of  England,  a  legal  term  for 
repriuttd,    consisting   almost    wholly   of    a  law  of  ciistora. 

ribaldry,  obscenity,  and  scurrilous  Ian-        '  The  story  to  which  Pope  alludes  is 
g\iagc. — Pope.  '  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Sertorius.     To 

*  A  ballad  made  by  the  King  of  Scot-    show  to  his  troops  that   ingenuity  was 
land.     AVrittcn  by  James  l.—l'ojjc.  |  greater  than  force,  and  perseverance  than 

^  The  Devil  Tavern,  where  Ben  Jon-    rash  violence,  he  had  two  horses  brought 
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I  pluck  out  year  Ly  year,  as  liair  by  liair, 
And  melt  clown  ancients  like  a  heap  of  snow  : 
While  you  to  measure  merits,  look  in  Stowe, 
And  estimating  authors  Ly  the  year, 
Bestow  a  garfand  only  on  a  bier. 

Shakespeare^  (wlioni  you  and  every  play-liouse  liill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 
Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seemed  to  heed 
The  life  to  come,  in  every  poet's  creed. 
AVlio  now  reads  Cowley  1  if  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
Forget  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art ;  - 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

"  Yet  surely,  surely,  these  were  famous  men  ! 
What  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Be]i '] 
In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  part. 
Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art. 
Of  Sliakespeare's  nature,  and  of  Cowley's  wit ; 
How  Beaumont's  judgment  checked  what  Fletcher  writ ; 
How  Shadwell  hasty,^  Wycherly  was  slow  ; 
But  for  the  passions.  Southern  ■*  sure  and  Eowe. 


into  the  field ;  one  old  and  feeble ;  the 
other  strong  and  young,  with  a  very  thick 
long  tail.  He  desired  a  strong  soldier  to 
pull  out  the  tail  of  the  old  horse.  The 
man  did  his  best  to  obej-,  by  grasping  it 
with  both  his  hands  and  pulling  with  all 
his  strength,  but  in  vain. 

Sertorius,  meantime  desired  a  very 
weak  and  small  man  to  pull  out  the  tail 
of  the  strong  horse.  He  instantly  began 
to  pull  out  the  hau's  one  bj'  one,  and 
"  when  the  strong  man  had  laboured 
much  in  vain,"  says  the  biographer,  "  and 
made  himself  the  jest  of  all  the  spectators, 
he  gave  over.  But  the  weak  pitiful  man 
in  a  short  time  and  with  little  pains  had 
left  not  a  single  hair  on  the  great  horse's 
tail." 

^  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  may 
truly  be  said  not  much  to  have  thought 
of  this  immortality,  the  one  in  many 
pieces  composed  in  haste  for  the  stagi^ ; 
tlie  other  in  his  latter  works  in  general, 
which  Di-yden  called  his  Dotages. — 
Fope. 

''■  Which   has   much  more  merit  than 


his  epic,  but  very  unlike  the  character, 
as  well  as  numbers  of  Pindar. — Po].:ie. 

^  Notliing  was  less  true  than  tliis  par- 
ticular :  But  the  whole  paragraph  has  a 
mixture  of  irony,  and  must  not  altogether 
be  taken  for  Horace's  owii  judgment,  only 
the  common  chat  of  the  pretenders  to 
criticism  :  in  some  things  right,  in  others 
wrong  ;  as  he  tells  us  in  his  answer, 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  vidct :  est  ubi 
peccat. — Fope. 

Thomas  Shadwell,  an  English  poet, 
was  born  1640,  died  1726.  At  the  revo- 
lution he  was  made  poet  laureate  in  tlie 
place  of  Drydcn,  who  resented  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  severest  satire  in  hia 
;\lacFlecknoe.  Ho  wrote  seventeen  plays. 

William  Wycherlcy,  an  eminent  comic 
dramatist,  born  1640,  died  1715. 

*  Southern  was  born  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  1660,  died  1746.  A  dramatist  of 
some  celebrity,  author  of  Oronooko,  Isa- 
bella, &c.  Nicholas  Howe,  a  dramatist; 
his  best  known  plays  are  the  "  Fair  Peni- 
tent," and  'Jane  Shore."    He  was  poet 
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These,  only  tliese,  support  the  crowded  stage, 
From  eldest  Heywood  ^  do-nii  to  Gibber's  age.*' 

All  this  may  be ;  the  people's  voice  is  odd, 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God.  go 

To  Gammer  Gurton,"  if  it  give  tlie  bays. 
And  yet  deny  the  Careless  Hnsl  land  ^  praise, 
Or  say  our  fathers  never  brolce  a  rule ; 
Why  then,  I  say,  the  puldic  is  a  fool. 
But  let  them  OAvn,  that  greater  faults  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  I'll  agree. 
Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete. 
And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Eoman  feet  :■* 
Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heav'n  can  bound. 
Now  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground,  loo 

In  quibbles  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  Ijeauties  from  his  book, 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook, 
Or  damn  all  Shakespeare,  like  th'  aflected  fool 
At  court,  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at  school. 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Charles's  days. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ; 
Sj)rat,^  Carew,®  Sedley,'  and  a  hundred  more, 
(Like  twinkling  stars  the  miscellanies  o'er)  no 

One  simile,  that  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines, 
Or  lengthened  thought  that  gleams  through  many  a  iiage, 
Has  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age. 

laureate  to  George  I.    He  was  bom  1673,  i  If  the  swan's  sweet  voice  be  not  heard 
aiifl  (lied  1718,  lamented  by  Pope  and  all  |         but  at  death, 

his  friends.  i  If  the  mute  timber  when  it  hath  tlie  life 

Heywood,  an  Elizabethan  dramatist.  |  lost 


Charles  Lamb  describes  liim  as  a  kind  of 
prose  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  220  di-amas, 
but  only  25  are  now  in  existence. 

*  A  piece  of  very  low  humoiur,  one  of 
the  first  printed  plays  in  English,  and 
therefore    much    valued  by  some   anti^ 


Tieldeth  a  lute's  tone. —  Warton. 

^  Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Eochester, 
the  friend  of  Cowley. 

^  Thomas  Carew,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Pi'ivy  Chamber  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
the  iiiend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Davcnant, 


1"^'ll?!';     ,Pf;^      ,       TT    1       •■ ,.  I  and 'svi-ote   some  very  pretty  poems;  he 

,   Cibber  s     Careless  Husband,    a  very  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  iq^q^ 
celebrated  play.     Mrs    Oldfield  won  her  I      7  gir  charles   Sedley  was  bom  16.39. 
fame  as  lady  Betty  Modish,  one  of  the    He  was  one  of  the  wits  of  Charles  II.'s 
characters  m  It.  Court.    His  works  consist  of  son-s.  plavs, 

^  Ab  m  this   e.xample   from   the   Ai-- j  ^-c.    The  favourite  song,  "  Shalll,wast- 
''^''^^  •  '  ing  in  despau-,"  is  ascribed  to   Sedley. 

If  the  spheres  senseless  yet  doth  hold  a  i  He  died  1701. 
music,  1 
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I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too, 
Wlicn  works  are  censured,  not  as  bad  but  new  ; 
While  if  our  elders  break  all  reason's  laws, 
These  fools  demand  not  pardon,  but  applause. 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  llovvciB  eternal  blow, 
If  I  but  ask,  if  any  weed  can  grow  ; 
One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride 
"Which  Betterton's  '  grave  action  dignilied, 
Or  well-mouthed  Booth  -  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
(Though  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names  ■) 
How  will  our  i'athers  rise  up  in  a  rage. 
And  swear,  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age  ! 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  fomier  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain. 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  sldll. 
And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  stUl. 
He,  who  to  seem  more  deep  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards,  or  Merlin's  jirophecy, 
IMistake  htm  not ;  he  envies,  not  admires, 
And  to  debase  the  sons,  exalts  the  sires. 
Had  ancient  times  conspir(id  to  disallow 
What  then  was  new,  wliat  had  been  ancient  now  ( 
Or  what  remained,  so  worthy  to  be  read 
By  learned  critics,  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 

In  days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary  SAVord 
Was  sheathed,  and  luxury  with  Charles  restored  ; 
In  ev'ry  taste  of  foreign  courts  improved, 
"  All,  by  the  Icing's  example,  lived  and  loved."  ' 
Then  peers  grew  proud  in  horsemanship  t'  excel,' 
Newmarket's  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell  ; 
The  soldier  breathed  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  ev'iy  flowery  courtier  writ  romance. 
Then  marble,  softened  into  life,  grew  warm : 
And  yielding  metal  flowed  to  human  form  : 


\M 


'  Thomas  Betterton  was  an  actor  of 
great  eniiueiice,  born  1635,  died  1710. 
iStecle  in  No.  1G7  of  tlic  "  Tatler  "  laments 
the  death  of  tliis  distuiguished  actor  and 
good  man. 

*  Barton  Booth,  celebrated  as  an  actor, 
was  boru  1681.  Ho  was  a  "Westminster 
scliolar,  and  his  genius  for  acting  was 
first  developed  by  tlie  Latin  plays  acted 
by  that  school,     lie  died  ITi'd. 

*  An  absurd  custom  of  several  actors, 


to  pronounce  \vith  emphasis  the  incre 
proper  names  of  Greeks  orKomans,  wliirh 
(as  they  call  it)  lill  the  mouth  of  th^ 
player. — Fope. 

'  A  verse  of  the  Lord  Lansdo^vn. — 
Fope. 

^  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  booli  of 
horsemanship  :  the  romance  of  I'arthc- 
nissa,  by  tlie  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  most  of 
the  French  romances  translated  by  per- 
sons of  quality. — I'ujje. 
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LL4y  oil  aiiimated  cauvas  stole 
Tlie  sleepy  eye,  that  sj^oke  the  melting  soiil. 
No  "wonder  then,  when  all  was  love  and  sport, 
The  wilHiig  i\Iuses  Avere  debauched  at  coui't  : 
On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note ' 
To  pant,  or  tremble  througli  a  eunuch's  throat. 

But  Britain,  changeful  as  a  child  at  play. 
Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away. 
Now  ^Vliig,  now  Tory,  what  we  loved  we  hate  ; 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  for  Church  and  State  ; 
Now  for  prerogative,  and  now  for  laws  ; 
Eflfects  unhappy  !  from  a  noble  cause. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  live  o'clock. 
Instruct  his  family  in.  ev'ry  rule. 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  school. 
To  worship  like  his  fathers,  was  his  care ; 
To  teach  their  frugal  viii;ue3  to  his  lieii* ; 
To  prove,  that  luxury  could  never  hold ; 
And  place,  on  good  security,  his  gold. 
Now  times  are  changed,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seized  the  court  and  city,  jioor  and  rich  : 
Sons,  sires,  and  grandsii'es,  all  will  wear  the  bays, 
Our  Avives  read  Milton,  and  our  daughters  plays, 
To  theatres,  and  to  rehearsals  throng. 
And  all  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song. 
I,  who  so  oft  renounce  the  Muses,  lie. 

Not 's  self  e'er  tells  more  fibs  than  I ; 

When  sick  of  muse,  our  follies  we  deplore, 
And  promise  our  best  friends  to  rh}ane  no  more  ; 
We  wake  next  morning  in  a  raging  fit. 
And  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  our  Avit. 

He  served  a  'prenticcship,  who  sets  up  shop  ; 
Ward  tried  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop  ;  - 
Even  Radclifi"s  doctors  traA^el  fii'st  to  France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till  they've  learned  to  dance.* 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile  1 
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»  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  by  Sii-  William 
Daveiiant,  the  first  ojiera  siuig  in  Eng- 
land.—Po/;«. 

*  A  famous  empiric,  whose  pUl  and 
drop  had  several  siu-prising  effects,  and 
were  one   of   the  principal  subjects  of 


writing  and  conTersation  at  this  time. — 
Pope. 

^  They  visited  France  to  examine  into 
the  medical  science  of  that  country, 
which  has  always  been  remarkable. 
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(Should  Ripley  vcuture,  all  the  world  would  siuile') 
But  those  who  cannot  Avrite,  and  those  who  can, 
All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a  man. 

Yet,  sir,  reflect,  the  mischief  is  not  great ; 
These  madmen  never  hurt  the  Church  or  state.  )90 

Sometimes  the  folly  benefits  mankind  ; 
And  rarely  av'rice  taints  the  tuneful  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  plaything  of  a  pen. 
He  ne'er  rebels,  or  plots,  like  other  men  : 
Flight  of  cashiers,-  or  mobs,  he'll  never  mind  1, 
And  knows  no  losses  while  the  muse  is  kind. 
To  cheat  a  fiiend,  or  ward,  he  leaves  to  Peter  ;  ^ 
The  good  man  heaps  up  nothing  but  mere  metre, 
Enjoys  his  garden  and  his  book  in  quiet ; 
And  then — a  perfect  hermit  in  his  tliet.  200 

Of  little  use  the  man  you  may  suppose, 
Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose  ; 
Yet  let  me  show,  a  poet's  of  some  weight, 
And  (though  no  soldier)  useful  to  the  state.^ 
What  will  a  chUd  learn  sooner  than  a  song  ? 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  '\ 
What's  long  or  short,  each  accent  where  to  place, 
And  speak  in  public  with  some  sort  of  grace  ] 
I  scarce  can  think  him  such  a  worthless  thing. 
Unless  he  praise  some  monster  of  a  king  ;  tlO 

Or  virtue  or  religion  turn  to  sport. 
To  please  a  lewd  or  unbelieving  court. 
Unhappy  Dryden  ! — In  all  Charles's  days, 


•  Ripley  was  a  cclebvatod  ardiitect  of 
the  time,  and  was  employed  by  Sii' 
Kobeit  Walpole.  He  built  the  beautiful 
liouse  in  Houghton  Park,  Beds  ;  now  in 
ruins,  but  still  showing  what  it  was. 

^  Alluding  to  the  flight  of  Mr.  Knight, 
one  of  the  cashiers  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  by  which  Pope  was  a  consider- 
able loser. —  Wartun. 

'  The  friend,  perhaps,  was  George  Pitt, 
of  Shroton,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  He 
lived  abroad,  and  entrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates  to  Peter  Walter. 
Peter  went  down  only  once  a  year  to 
Sln-oton  to  receive  the  annual  rents,  at  the 
Bame  time  he  visited  his  own  estate  in 
Dorsetshire,  yet  he  had  £100  a  year 
for  his  trouble,  and  then  cluu'ged  iSOO 
fo-  fxtra  expenses.  —Bowles, 


*  Horace  had  not  acquitted  himself 
much  to  his  credit  in  this  capacity  {non 
bene  rclicta  parmidci)  in  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  It  is  manifest  he  alhules  to 
hims(!lf,  in  this  whole  account  of  a  poet's 
character ;  but  with  an  intermixture  of 
irony  :  Vivit  sUiquis  et  pane  sccundo  has 
a  relation  to  this  epicurism  ;  Os  tcnernni, 
pncri,  is  ridicule  :  the  nobler  office  of  a 
poet  follows,  Torquct  ah  ohscccnis — Mo.yi 
idiamj'ieclus — Rccte facta  refcrt,  ijr., which 
the  imitiitor  has  applied  wlierc  he  thinks 
it  more  due  tlian  to  himself.  He  hopes 
to  be  pardoned,  if,  as  he  is  sincerely 
inclined  to  praise  what  deserves  to  be 
praised,  he  arraigns  what  deserves  to  be 
arraigned,  in  the  210,  211,  ami  212th 
verses.— P(y;c;. 
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Roscommon  onlj'  boasts  unspotted  bays  ; 

And  in  oiu-  owti  (excuse  some  courtly  stains) 

Xo  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains. 

He,  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth, 

And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth, 

Forms  the  soft  bosom  -with  the  gentlest  art. 

And  poiu's  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart.  220 

Let  Ireland  tell,  how  wit  upheld  her  cause, 

Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws  ; 

And  leave  on  S-wift  this  grateful  verse  engra'V'ed  : 

''  The  rights  a  court  attacked,  a  poet  saved." 

Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nation's  cure, 

Stretched  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor,' 

Proud  \iQ.e  to  brand,  or  injured  worth  adorn, 

And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 

Not  but  there  are,  "who  merit  other  pahus  ; 

Hopkins  and  Sternliold-  glad  the  heart  with  psalms  :  230 

The  boys  and  girls  w)iom  charity  maintains. 

Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  strains  : 

How  could  devotion  touch  the  country  pews, 

Unless  the  gods  bestowed  a  proper  muse  1 

Verse  cheers  theii*  leisure,  verse  assists  their  work. 

Verse  prays  for  peace,  or  sings  down  Pope  and  Turk. 

The  silenced  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain. 

And  feels  that  grace  his  pray'r  besought  in  vain  ; 

The  blessing  tluills  through  all  the  lab'riug  throng, 

And  heaven  is  won  by  violence  of  song.  240 

Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blest. 
Patient  of  labour  when  the  end  was  rest, 
Indulged  the  day  that  housed  their  anniial  grain, 
With  feasts,  and  off'riugs,  and  a  thaukfid  strain  : 
The  joy  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  servants  share. 
Ease  of  their  toU,  and  partners  of  their  care  : 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl, 
Smoothed  ev'ry  brow,  and  opened  eVry  soul  : 


'  A  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of 
idiots,  and  a  fund  for  assisting  the  poor, 
by  lendin.2:  small  sums  of  money  on 
demand. — Pope. 

^  In  the  year  1570  Clement  Marot 
made  a  musical  French  version  of  the 
Psalms,  with  the  hope  of  substituting 
tliem  for  the  chansons  d'amoiir,  then 
fashionable  at  the   court   of  Franris   I. 


He  was  perfectly  successful,  and  even 
Diane  de  Poitiers  had  her  favourite 
Psalm,  ''How  pants  the  hart!"  Thomas 
Stemhnld,  groom  of  the  bedrhamber  to 
Edward  YL,  hoped  to  do  the  same  for  the 
Engli<li  Court,  and  assisted  by  John  Hop- 
kins, a  school-master  in  Suftblk,  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  into  English.  Thi<trans- 
lation  is  called  the  old  version. 
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Witli.  growing  years  tlie  pleasing  license  grew, 

And  taunts  alternate  innocently  iiew,  250 

Ijut  times  corrupt,  and  natuie,  ill-inclined, 

Produced  tlie  point  that  left  a  sting  beliind  ; 

Till  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife, 

Triumphant  malice  raged  through  private  life. 

Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  feared  it,  took  th'  alarm, 

Appealed  to  law,  and  justice  lent  her  arm. 

At  length  by  wholesome  dread  of  statutes  hound, 

The  poets  learned  to  please,  and  not  to  wound  : 

Most  warped  to  flatt'ry's  side  ;  but  some,  more  nice, 

Preserved  the  freedom,  and  forebore  the  vice.  260 

Hence  Satire  rose,  that  just  the  medimn  hit. 

And  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  with  wit. 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms  ; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumphed  o'er  our  arms  ; 
Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe. 
Wit  grew  j^olite,  and  niunbers  learned  to  flow. 
Waller  was  smooth  ;^  but  Dry  den  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line. 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 
Though  still  same  traces  of  oui"  rustic  vein  270 

And  splay-foot  verse,  remained,  and  will  remain. 
Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care. 
When  the  tii-ed  nation  breathed  from  civil  war. 
Exact  Racme,'  and  Corneille's  noble  fire, 
Showed  us  that  France  had  something  to  admir'-. 
Not  but  the  tragic  spiiit  was  our  own, 
And  full  in  Shakespeare,  fair  in  Otway^  shonu  ; 
But  Otway  failed  to  polish  or  refine, 
And  fluent  Shakespeare  scarce  effaced  a  line. 
Even  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot,  280 

The  last  and  greatest  art, — the  art  to  blot. 

'  Mr.  AVulier,  about  this  time  with  the  |  lime.     His  "Cid,"  "Les  Horaces,"  &c., 
Earl    of    Dorset,    Mr.    Godolphin,    aud  ]  are  as  famous  as  our  o\vn  Shiikcsijcare's 
others,    translated    the    "  Pompey  "    of  1  plays  on  the  Contiueut.     He  died  1684. 
Corneille ;  and  the  more  con-cct  French  j      ^  Thomas  Otway  was  Lorn  lC-51.     lli-i 
poets  began  to  be  in  reputation. — Pope.     \  master  pieces  were  "  The  Orphan,"  and 

^  Jean  Eacine,  the  great  French  dra-  !  "Venice  Preserved."  It  is  said  this  poor 
matist,  was  born  1639  and  died  1699.  His  '  genius  died  of  want,  168(3.  There  is  a 
"  Phaedre,"  "  Britannicus,"  "  Athalic,"  i  sad  story  told  of  his  bcgguig  a  shilling  of 
&c.,  are  well  known.  I  a  gentleman,   who  gave  hiiu  a  guinea. 

Pierre  Corneille  was  born  1606.  lie  j  Otway  bought  a  roll,  aud  eating  too 
was  an  earlier  dramatist  than  liacine,  j  eagerly  was  choked  by  the  iirst  mouthful. 
aud  is  thought  by  the  French  more  sub-  i 
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Some  Joulit,  if  equal  pains,  or  ec|Ual  fire 
The  liiunbler  muse  of  comedy  require. 
5ut  iu  kuQ-wu  images  of  life,  I  guess 
The  labour  gxeater,  as  tk'  indulgence  less. 
Observe  bow  seldom  even  tbe  best  succeed  : 
Tell  me  if  CongreA^e's  ^  fools  ai'e  fools  indeed  ? 
AVliat  pert,  low  dialogue  lias  Farqubar  writ ! " 
How  Van^  wants  gi'ace,  wbo  never  wanted  wit  ? 
Tbe  stage  bow  loosely  does  Astrcea  tread,* 
AVlio  fairly  puts  all  cbaracters  to  bed  ! 
And  idle  Gibber,  bow  be  breaks  tbe  laws, 
To  make  poor  Pinky  eat  -witb  vast  applause  !  * 
But  fill  tbeir  purse,  our  poet's  work  is  done. 
Alike  to  them,  by  pathos  or  by  pun. 

O  you  !  whom  vanity's  light  bark  conveys 
On  fame's  mad  voyage  by  tJie  wind  of  praise, 
With  what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  you  ply, 
For  ever  sunk  too  low,  or  borne  too  high  ! 
'Wlio  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'ertbrows. 
Farewell  the  stage  !  if  just  as  thrives  the  play. 
The  silly  bard  grows  fat,  or  falls  away. 

There  still  remains,  to  mortify  a  wit, 
The  many-headed  monster  of  the  pit  : 
A  senseless,  worthless,  and  imhonoured  crowd  ; 
Who,  to  disturb  their  betters  mighty  prond, 
Clatt'ring  their  sticks  before  ten  lines  are  spoke. 
Call  for  the  farce,  the  bear,  or  the  black-joke. 
What  dear  delight  to  Britons  farce  affords  ! 
Ever  the  taste  of  mobs,  but  now  of  lords  ; 
(Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  heads  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes.*") 
The  j^lay  stands  still ;  d action  and  discourse. 
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*  William  Congrcve  -was  a  popular 
comic  dramatist,  bovu  1670.  The  im- 
moral tone  of  his  comedies  drew  on  him 
the  censure  of  Jeremy  Collier,  the  zealous 
rcfonner  of  the  stage.  Congreve  made  a 
good  fortune,  but  de.-pised  the  profession 
in  wliidi  he  had  been  so  successful.  He 
died  1729.  Voltaire  said  that  Congreve 
had  raised  the  <;Iory  of  English  comedy 
to  a  greater  height  than  any  di-amatist 
who  had  preceded  him. 

*  Tope  alludes  to    the    characters  of 


Brisk  and  Witwood. 

George  Farquhai',  born  1678,  died 
1707.  His  comedies  were  witty  but  very 
indelicate. 

3  Su-  John  Vanbrugh,  died  1726.  Ho 
was  a  witty  but  immoral  dramatist. 

*  A  name  taken  by  Mrs.  Belin,  autho- 
ress of  several  obscene  plays,  &c.- — Fopc. 

^  William  Pinkethman,  a  comedian. 

s  From  plays  to  operas,  and  from  operas 
to  pantomimes. —  Warhurton, 
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Back  fly  the  seeues,  and  enter  foot  and  horse  ; 

Pageants  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn, 

Peers,  herakis,  bishops,  ermine,  gokl  and  lawn  ; 

The  champion  too  !  and,  to  complete  the  jest, 

Old  Edward's  armour  beams  on  Cibl)cr's  breast.' 

With  laughter  sirre  Democritus'  had  died,  320 

Had  he  beheld  an  audience  gape  so  wide. 

Let  bear  or  elephant  be  e'er  so  white, 

The  people,  sure,  the  jjeople  are  the  sight ! 

Ah,  luckless  poet  !  stretch  thy  lungs  and  roar. 

That  bear  or  elephant  shall  heed  thee  more  ; 

While  all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends, 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends  ! 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orca's  stormy  steep,^ 

Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  northern  deep. 

Such  is  the  shout,  the  long-applauding  note,  330 

At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  Oldti eld's  petticoat  ;^ 

Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  suit  bestowed, 

Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 

Booth  enters — hark  !  the  universal  peal  ! 

"  But  has  he  spoken  ?  "     Not  a  syllable. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  1 

Cato's  long  wig,  flow'red  gown,  and  laquered  chair-. 

Yet  lest  yen  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reacli, 

Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times,  340 

To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes  : 
'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns  ; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art. 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me,  o'er  tlic  earth,  or  tlirough  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

But  not  this  part  of  the  poetic  state 
Alone,  deserves  the  favour  of  the  great ; 

Think  of  those  authors,  sir,  who  would  rely  850 

More  on  a  reader's  sense,  than  gazer's  eye. 


'  Tlic  coroTiation  of  Ilcmy  VIII.  and 
Queen  Anne  Bolcyn,  in  which  the  play- 
houses vied  with  each  other  to  represent 
all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation.  In  this 
noble  contention,  the  armour  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  England  was  borrowed  from 


tlie  Tower,  to  dress  the  champion. — Pope. 

^  The  Greek  laughing  philosopher. 

^  The  farthest  northern  promontory  of 
Scotland,  opiiositc  to  the  Oreades. — Pojie. 

*  Quin  and  Old/ield  were  a  celebrated 
actor  and  actress. 

Y2 
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Or  A\"lio  sliall  wander  wliere  tlie  muses  sing  ? 

^V'Lo  climb  tlieii-  mountain,  or  wlio  taste  theii'  Ppiiiig  ! 

II'jw  shall  we  fill  a  library  with  wit/ 

"Wiien  ]\Ierlin's  cave  is  half  imfinished  yet  V 

My  liege  !  why  -writers  little  claim  your  tliuught , 
I  guess  ;  and,  with  their  leave,  will  tell  the  fault  : 
"We  poets  are  (upon  a  poet's  word) 
Of  all  maiikind,  the  creatines  most  absurd  : 
The  season,  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go,  ycc 

To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know ; 
And  if  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten, 
You  lose  your  patience,  just  like  other  men. 
Then  too  we  hurt  om-selves,  when  to  defend 
A  single  verse,  we  quarrel  with  a  friend  ; 
Repeat  imasked  ;  lament,  the  wit's  too  fine 
For  -vT-ilgar  eyes,  and  point  out  eVry  line. 
But  most,  when  straining  -with  too  weak  a  'RTng, 
We  needs  will  write  ej^istles  to  the  king  ; 

And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town,  370 

Expect  a  place,  or  pension  from  the  crown  ; 
Or  dubbed  historians,  by  express  command, 
To  enroll  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and  land, 
Be  called  to  court  to  plan  some  work  di\dne. 
As  once  for  Louis,  Boileau  and  Eacine. 

Yet  think,  great  sir  !   (so  many  virtues  showni) 
Ah  think,  what  poet  best  may  make  them  known  1 
Or  choose  at  least  some  minister  of  grace. 
Fit  to  bestow  the  laureate's  weighty  place.^ 

Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  transmitted  fair,  38o 

Assigned  his  figure  to  Bernini's  care  ;^ 
And  gi-eat  Nassau  to  Kneller's^  hand  decreed 


'  The  Palatme  Library  tlien  building 
by  Augustus. — Fojie. 

^  A  buUdiug  in  the  royal  gardens  at 
Ei(-lunoud,  where  is  a  small,  but  choice 
collection  of  books. — Tope. 

'  It  became  a  fashion  to  laugh  at 
Gibber.     Even  Dr.   Johnson  -wrote    the 


For  Xature    formed   the   poet   for   the 

king." 

*  Bernini,  the  famous  sculptor,  -nas 
employed  to  make  a  bust  of  Charles  I. 
It  is  reported  that  -when  the  king's  pic- 
ture -n-as  shown  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  taking  the  likeness,  he  said  that 


follo-^ving  severe  epigram  on  the  subject,  I  ^j^^  ^lu^^  ^^  i|  foreboded  a  dismal  fate  to 
equally  severe  on  the  king,  George  11. :     |  ^^^  sovereign. 

"  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain,  i      ^  "VVilliam  III.     Sir   Godfrey  Kneller 
And    Spenser's    verse    prolongs    Eliza's    -n-as  a  great  favourite  of  his.    This  painter 

reign  ;  i  -was  bom  1648,  died  1723.     He  was  re- 

Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber ,  markable  for  vanity ;    but  was  a  good 

sing ;  1  artist. 
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To  fiic  him  .c^raccfnl  on  the  bounding  steed  ; 

So  woll  in  paint  and  stone  they  judged  of  merit  : 

But  kings  in  wit  may  want  discerning  spirit. 

Tlie  liero  William,  and  the  niavtyr  Charles, 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  Quailes  ; 

Which  made  old  Ben,  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 

"  No  lord's  anointed,  hut  a  Russian  bear." 

Not  with  sui'h  majesty,  such  bold  leliei",  suo 

The  forms  august  of  king,  or  conr[ucriug  chief. 
E'er  swelled  on  marble,  as  in  verse  have  shined 
(In  polished  verse)  the  manners  and  the  mind. 
Oh  !  conld  I  moimt  on  the  IMteonian  wing. 
Your  arms,  your  actions,  j'our  repose  to  sing  ! 
What  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you  fought  ! 
Your  country's  peace,  how  oft,  how  dearly  bought  ! 
How  barb'rous  rage  subsided  at  your  word. 
And  nations  wondered  while  they  dropped  the  sword  I 
How,  when  you  nodded,  o'er  the  land  and  deep,  400 

Peace  stole  her  wing,  and  "wi-apt  the  world  in  sleep  ; 
'Till  earth's  extremes  your  mediation  own, 
And  Asia's  tyrants  tremble  at  your  throne — 
But  verse,  alas  !  your  majesty  disdains  ; 
And  I'm  not  used  to  panegyric  strains  : 
The  zeal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time. 
But  most  of  all,  the  zeal  of  fools  in  rhjane. 
Besides,  a  fate  attends  on  all  I  write, 
That  when  I  aim  at  praise,  they  say  I  Ijite. 
A  vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules  :  410 

There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  fools. 
If  true,  a  woeful  likeness  ;  and  if  lies, 
''  Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise  :  " 
Well  may  he  blush,  who  gives  it,  or  receives  ; 
And  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such  forgotten  things 
As  Eusden,  Philips,  Settle,  writ  of  Idngs) 
Clotlie  spice,  line  trunks,  or,  fluttering  in  a  row, 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 
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THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  THE 

SECOND   BOOK   OF  HORACE. 

Ludentis  speciem  dabit,  ct  torqueWtur. — Hor.,  ver.  124. 

Dear  colonel/  Cobham's  and  your  country's  friend  ! 

You  love  a  verse,  take  sucli  as  I  can  send. 

A  Frenclunan  comes,  presents  you  with  Lis  boy, 

Bows  and  begios — "  This  lad,  sir,  is  of  Blois  :  - 

Observe  his  shape  how  clean  !  his  locks  how  curled  ! 

3Iy  only  son,  I'd  have  him  see  the  world  : 

His  French  is  iJiure  ;  his  voice  too — you  shall  hear. 

Sir,  he's  your  slave,  for  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease, 

Your  barber,  cook,  upholst'rer,  what  you  please  :  lo 

A  perfect  genius  at  an  op'ra-song — • 

To  say  too  much,  might  do  my  honour  WTong. 

Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,  on  my  word  ; 

His  whole  ambition  was  to  serve  a  lord  : 

But,  sir,  to  you,  "with  what  would  I  not  j)art  1 

Though  faith,  I  fear  'twill  break  his  mother's  heart. 

Once  (and  but  once)  I  caught  him  in  a  lie. 

And  then,  unwMpped,  he  had  the  grace  to  cry  : 

The  fault  he  has  I  faiidy  shall  reveal, 

(Could  you  o'erlook  but  that)  it  is  to  steal."  30 

If,  after  this,  you  took  the  graceless  lad, 
Could  you  complain,  my  friend,  he  proved  so  bad? 
Faith,  in  such  case,  if  you  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Su'  Godfrey^  should  decide  the  suit ; 
AVlio  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  pimished  him  that  put  it  in  his  way. 

Consider  then,  and  judge  me  in  this  light ; 
I  told  you  when  I  went,  I  could  not  write  ; 
You  said  the  same  ;  and  are  you  discontent 

'  Colonel  Cotterell,  of  Eoiisliam  iioar  |  tongue  is  spoken  in  gi-eat  purity.—  War- 


Oxfoi'd,  the   descendant  of   Sir   Charles 
Cotterell,  wlio,  at  the  desire  of  Charles  I., 
translated  Davila  into  English. —  War- 
ton. 
*  A  town  in  Beauce,  where  the  French 


biirton. 

^  An  eminent  justice  of  peace,  who  de- 
cided much  in  the  manner  of  Sancho 
Pancha. — Pope. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. —  Wnrburton, 
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Witli  laws,  to  whicli  you  gave  your  own  assent  ?  30 

Nay  worse,  to  ask  for  verse  at  such  a  time  : 
D'ye  think  me  good  for  nothing  lint  to  rliyme  \ 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier  poor  and  old 
Had  dearly  earned  a  little  purse  of  gold  ; 
Tired  with  a  tedious  march,  one  luckless  night, 
He  slept,  poor  dog  !  and  lost  it,  to  a  doit. 
This  put  the  man  in  such  a  desp'rate  mind. 
Between  revenge,  and  grief,  and  hunger  joined 
Against  the  foe,  himself,  and  all  mankind, 
He  leaped  the  trenches,  scaled  a  castle-Avall,  10 

Tore  down  a  standard,  took  the  fort  and  all. 
"  Prodigious  well ;  "  his  great  commander  cried. 
Gave  him  much  praise,  and  some  reward  beside. 
Next  pleased  his  excellence  a  town  to  batter  : 
(Its  name  I  know  not,  and  'tis  no  great  matter) 
"  Go  on,  my  friend  (lie  cried),  see  yonder  walls  ! 
Advance  and  concpier  !  go  where  glory  calls  ! 
More  lionours,  more  rewards,  attend  the  brave.'' 
Don'ifj'ou  remember  what  reply  he  gave  ? 

"  D'3'e  think  me,  noble  gen'ral,  such  a  sot  %  oft 

Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat." 

Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I  Ijegiur 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son.' 
Besides,  my  father  taught  me  from  a  lad, 
The  better  art  to  know  the  good  from  l)ad : 
(And  little  sure  imported  to  remove. 
To  hunt  for  truth  in  JMaudlin's "  learned  grove.) 
But  knottier  points  we  knew  not  half  so  well. 
Deprived  us  soon  of  our  paternal  cell  ; 

And  certain  laws,  by  sufferers  thought  unjust,^  60 

Denied  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust  : 
Hopes  after  hopes  of  pious  papists  failed. 
While  mighty  William's  thund'ring  arm  prevailed. 
For  right  hereditary  taxed  and  fined, 
He  ■*  stuck  to  poverty  witli  peace  of  mind  ; 
And  me,  the  muses  helj^ed  to  undc^rgo  it ; 
Convict  a  papist  he,  and  I  a  poet. 

Iloninr,    Acliilles  was  Peleus' son.       1  Papists;  especially  to  the  orders  issued  by 
•  Ho  had  a  partiality   for  Magdalen  '  government  for  tlio  removal  of  Pomaii 


College  where  he  used  to  stay  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Digby. —  Wfirfon. 
*  I'opc  alludes  to  the  unjust  laws  against 


Catholics  to  a  certain  dislauoe  from  Lou.- 
don. 
'  Pope's  father. 
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Btit  (thanks  to  Horner)^  since  I  li^-e  and  tlarive, 

Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive, 

Sure  I  should  want  the  care  of  ten  Jlonroe?,-  :o 

If  I  •\\'ould  scribble,  rather  than  repose. 

Years  foUo^ving  years,  steal  something  every  day, 

At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away ; 

In  one  our  frolics,  one  amusements  end, 

In  one  a  mistress  drops,  in  one  a  fiiend  : 

This  subtle  thief  of  iife,  this  paltry  Time, 

What  v,ill  it  leave  me,  if  it  snatch  my  rhyme  1 

If  e'^^ry  wheel  of  that  miwearied  mill, 

That  turned  ten  thousand  verses,  now  stands  still  \ 

But  after  all,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  so 

When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two  ; 
When  tliis  heroics  only  deigns  to  praise. 
Sharp  satire  that,  and  that  Pindaric  lays  1 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg ; 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg  ; 
Hard  task  !  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests, 
When  Oldfield  loves  what  Dartineuf  ^  detests. 

But  grant  I  may  relapse,  for  want  of  grace, 
Again  to  rhyme,  can  London  be  the  place  1 
Who  there  his  muse,  or  self,  or  soul  attends,  90 

In  crowds,  and  courts,  law,  business,  feasts,  and  friends  \ 
My  counsel  sends  to  execute  a  deed  ; 
A  poet  begs  me,  I  Avill  hear  him  read  ; 
"  In  palace-yard  at  nine  you'll  find  me  there — 
At  ten  for  certain,  sir,  in  Bloomsbury  Square — 
Before  the  lords  at  twelve  my  cause  comes  on — 
There's  a  rehearsal,  sir,  exact  at  one." — ■ 
"  Oh,  but  a  wit  can  study  in  the  streets. 
And  raise  his  mind  above  the  mob  he  meets." 
Not  quite  so  well  however  as  one  ought  ;  lOO 

A  hackney  coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought ; 
And  then  a  nodding  beam,  or  pig  of  lead, 
God  loiows,  may  hiu't  the  ver}'  ablest  head. 
Have  you  not  seen,  at  Guildhall's  narrow  pass, 
Two  aldermen  dispute  it  with  an  ass  1 
And  peers  give  way,  exalted  as  they  are, 
Even  to  their  o^ra.  S-r-v — nee  in  a  car  1 

*  Pope    made    a    competence    by    his  '  Hospital. — Warbiirtoyi. 
translation  of  Homer.  '  Two  celebrated  gluttons. —  Warhur- 

^  Di\   Moiu'oe,  phj-sician    to    Eedlam  |  ton. 
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Go,  lofty  poet  !  and  in  sucli  a  crowd, 
Sing  thy  sonorous  verse — but  not  aloud. 

Alas  !  to  grottos  and  to  groves  Ave  run,  110 

To  ease  and  silence,  every  muse's  son  : 
Blackmore  himself,  for  any  grand  effort, 
Would  drink  and  dose  at  Tooting  or  Earl's  Court.' 
How  shall  I  rhyme  in  this  eternal  roar  1 
How  match  the  bards  whom  none  e'er  matched  before  ? 
The  man,  who,  stretched  in  Isis'  calm  retreat, 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete, 
See  !  strewed  with  learned  dust,  his  night-cap  on, 
He  walks,  an  oliject  new  beneath  the  sun  ! 
The  boys  flock  round  him,  and  the  people  stare  :  120 

So  stiff,  so  mute  !  some  statue  you  would  swear, 
Stepped  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air  ! 
And  here,  while  toAvn,  and  court,  and  city  roars, 
With  mobs,  and  duns,  and  soldiers,  at  their  doors  ; 
Shall  I,  in  London,  act  this  idle  part  1 
Composing  songs,  for  fools  to  get  by  heart  1 

The  Temple  late  two  brother  sergeants  saAV, 
Who  deemed  each  other  oracles  of  laAV  ; 
With  equal  talents,  these  congenial  souls 

One  lulled  the  exchequer,  and  one  stunned  the  rolls  ;  130 

Each  had  a  gravity  Avould  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray,  as  a  wit. 
"  'Twas,  sir,  your  laAV  " — and  "  sir,  your  elocjuence — " 
"  Yours,  Cowper's  manner  " — and  "  yours,  Talbot's  sense." 
Thus  Ave  dispose  of  all  poetic  merit, 
Yours  ]\Iilton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer's  spirit. 
Call  Tiljbald  Shakespeare,  and  he'll  swear  the  Nine, 
Dear  Cibber  !  never  matched  one  ode  of  thine. 
Lord  !  how  we  strut  through  Merlin's  CaA^e,"  to  see 
No  poets  there,  but  Stephen,^  you,  and  me.  140 

Walk  with  respect  behind,  Avhile  we  at  ease 
Weave  laurel  crowns,  and  take  Avhat  names  we  please. 
"  My  dear  TibuUus  !  "  if  that  Avill  not  do, 
"  Let  me  be  Horace,  and  be  Ovid  you  : 
Or,  I'm  content,  alloAV  me  Drydeji's  strains. 
And  you  shall  rise  up  Otway  for  your  pains," 

'  Two  \-illages  within  a  few  miles  of  I  worthy  man,  wlio  had  the  honour  (whieh 
London. —  I'opc.  many,  Avho  thought  thcnisclvM  his  betters 

'  See  note,  p.  324.  in  poeti-y,  had  not)  of  being  esteemed  by 

^  Mr.    Stephen   Duck,   a    modest  and  (  Mr.  I'ope. —  IVarburton. 
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Much  do  I  suffer,  nmcli,  to  keep  in  peace 

This  jealous,  ■waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  race  ; 

And  mucli  must  flatter,  if  the  whim  sliould  bite 

To  court  applause  hy  printing  what  I  -write  :  loO 

But  let  the  fit  pass  o'er,  I'm  wise  enough, 

To  stop  my  ears  to  theii"  confomided  stuif. 

In  vain  bad  rhymers  all  mankind  reject, 
They  treat  themselves  with  most  profonnd  respect  ; 
'Tis  to  small  purpose  that  you  hold  your  tongut.'  : 
Each  praised  within,  is  happy  all  day  long  ; 
But  how  severely  with  themselves  proceed 
The  men,  Avho  AVTite  such  verse  as  we  can  read  ? 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care,  ico 

Howe'er  imwillingly  it  quits  its  place, 
Nay  though  at  Coiu't  (perhaps)  it  may  find  grace  : 
Such  thej^ll  degrade  ;  and  sometimes,  in  its  stead, 
In  do^wnright  charity  revive  the  dead  ; 
Mark  where  a  bold  expressive  phrase  appears. 
Bright  thi'ough  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  years  ; 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  slept,  to  wake, 
Words,  that  wise  Bacon,  or  brave  Ealeigh  spake  ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence, 

(For  use  will  father  what's  begot  by  sense)  170 

Po;ir  the  full  tide  of  eloc[uence  along, 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinelj^  sti'ong, 
Eich  with  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue  ; 
Prime  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line  : 
Then  polish  all,  with  so  much  life  and  ease, 
Yon  think  'tis  natui-e,  and  a  knack  to  please  : 
"  But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance  ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learnt  to  dance." 

If  such  the  plague  and  pains  to  write  by  rule,  180 

Better  (say  I)  be  pleased,  and  play  the  fool ; 
Call,  if  you  will,  bad  rhyming  a  clisease, 
It  gives  men  happmess,  or  leaves  them  ease. 
There  lived  in  immo  Gcoryli  (they  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  lord  ; 
"VMio,  though  the  House  was  np,  delighted  sate, 
Heard,  noted,  answered,  as  in  fidl  debate  : 
In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  life. 
Fond  of  his  friend  and  civil  to  his  wife ; 
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Not  quite  a  madman,  tliouyli  a  pasty  fell,  190 

And  mncli  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well. 

Him,  the  d d  doctors  and  his  friends  inuniu-ed, 

They  bled,  they  cupped,  they  purged  ;  in  short,  they  cuitd. 

'\^^lercat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — ■ 

"  My  friends  1 "  he  cried,  "  pox  take  you  for  your  care  ! 

That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguished  note. 

Have  bled  and  purged  me  to  a  single  vote." 

Well,  on  the  whole,  plain  prose  must  be  my  fate  : 

Wisdom  (curse  on  it)  will  come  soon  or  late. 

There  is  a  time  when  poets  -will  grow  dull :  2(io 

I'll  e'en  leaves  verses  to  the  boys  at  school  : 

To  rules  of  poetry  no  more  confined, 

I  learn  to  smooth  and  harmonise  my  mind. 

Teach  ev'ry  thought  within  its  bounds  to  roll, 

And  keep  the  equal  measure  of  the  soul. 

Soon  as  I  enter  at  my  country  door, 
My  mind  resumes  the  thread  it  dropped  before  ; 
Thoughts,  which  at  Hyde  Park  corner  I  forgot, 
Meet  and  rejoin  me,  in  the  pensive  grot. 

There  all  alone,  and  compliments  apart,  210 

I  ask  these  sober  questions  of  my  heart. 

If,  when  the  more  you  drink,  the  more  you  cra'S'e, 
You  tell  the  doctor  ;  when  the  more  you  have. 
The  more  you  want ;  why  not  with  equal  ease 
Confess  as  well  yom'  folly  as  disease  1 
The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice, 
"  ]\Ien  only  feel  the  smart,  but  not  the  vice." 

When  golden  angels'  cease  to  cure  the  evil, 
You  give  all  royal  -witchcraft  to  the  devil  ; 
When  servile  chaplains  cry,"-^  that  birth  and  place  £20 

Endue  a  peer  with  honour,  truth,  and  grace, 
Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  Duke !  be  fair, 
Say,  can  you  find  out  one  such  lodger  there  1 
Yet  still,  not  heeding  what  yoirr  heart  can  teach. 
You  go  to  church  to  hear  these  flatt'rers  preach. 

Indeed,  could  wealth  bestow  or  wit  or  merit, 
A  grain  of  courage,  or  a  spark  of  spirit. 
The  wisest  man  might  blush,  I  must  agree, 


'  A  golden  coin,  given  as  a  fee  by  tliose 
wlio  fame  to  be  touched  by  the  royal 
band  for  the  evil. — Bowlcx. 

*  The  whole  of  this  passage  alludes  to 


a  dedication  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Bishop 
Keiinet,  to  the  Dulce  of  Devoushiro,  to 
whom  he  was  chaiilaiii. —  Warburto». 
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If  D '  loved  sixpence  more  than  lie. 

If  there  be  truth  in  law,  and  use  can  give  230 

A  property,  that's  yonrs  on  which  yoii  live. 
Delightful  Abs-Court,^  if  its  fields  afford 
Their  fruits  to  you,  conff  sses  you  its  lord  : 
All  Worldly's  hens,  nay  partridge,  sold  to  iown  : 
His  ven'son  too,  a  guinea  nialces  your  own  : 
He  bought  at  thousands,  what  Avith  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit  ; 
N  ow,  or  long  since,  what  difference  will  be  found  ? 
You  pay  a  penny,  and  he  paid  a  pound. 

Heathcote^  himself,  and  such  large-acred  men,  240 

Lords  of  fat  E'sham,  or  of  Lincohi  fen. 
Buy  ev'ry  stick  of  wood  that  lends  them  heat, 
Buy  eVry  pidlet  they  afford  to  eat. 
Yet  these  are  wights,  who  fondly  call  their  own 
Half  that  the  devil  o'erlooks  from  Lincoln  to"mi. 
The  laws  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
Abhor,  a  perpetuity  should  stand  : 
Estates  have  ■\\dng3,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power 
Loose  on  the  point  of  ev'ry  wavering  hour, 
Eeady,  by  force,  or  of  your  own  accord,  250 

By  sale,  at  least  by  death,  to  change  their  lord. 
Man  ?  and  for  ever  ?  wretch  !  Avhat  wouldst  thou  havo  ? 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave. 
All  vast  possessions  (just  the  same  the  case 
Whether  yon  call  them  \dlla,  park,  or  chase) 
Alas,  my  Bathurst !  what  will  they  avail  ? 
Join  Cotswood  hills  to  Saperton's  fair  dale, 
Let  rising  ga-anaries  and  temples  here, 
Their  mingled  farms  and  pyramids  appear, 
Linlv  towns  to  toA\Tis  with  avennes  of  oak,'*  260 

Enclose  whole  do"\\Tis  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke  ! 
Inexorable  death  shall  level  all, 
And  trees,  and  stones,  and  farms,  and  farmer  fall. 

Gold,  silver,  iv'ry,  vases  scidptured  high. 
Paint,  marble,  gems,  and  robes  of  Persian  dye. 
There  are  who  have  not — and  thank  heaven  there  are, 
"Who,  if  they  have  not,  think  not  worth  their  care. 

*  Devonshire. — Bennet.  j      '  Sapp-rtou,  Lord  Bathurst' s  place  was 

*  A  fnnn  over  agaiiist  Hampton  Court,    near  the   Cotswold  hills  :  his  favourite 
—  JF(rr!)itrto7K  passion  is  alluded  to  iai  "Link  towns  to 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote.  I  towns  vith  avenues  of  oak." — Bennet. 
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Talk  wliat  yoiT  will  of  taste,  my  friend,  you'll  firi'l, 
Two  of  a  lace,  as  soon  as  of  a  mind. 
"W'liy,  of  two  brothers,  rich  and  restless  one 
Ploughs,  burns,  manures,  and  toils  from  sun  to  sun  ; 
The  other  slights,  for  women,  sports,  and  wuies, 
All  To^^^lshend's  turnips,'  and  all  GrosA'enor's  nunes  : 
AVhy  one  like  Bubb"  with  pay  and  scorn  content, 
Bows  and  votes  on,  in  court  and  Parliament ; 
One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,^  from  pole  to  pole  : 
Is  knowTi  alone  to  that  directing  Pow'r, 
■Who  forms  tlie  genius  in  the  natal  hour  ; 
That  God  of  nature,  who,  within  us  still, 
Inclines  oiu'  action,  not  constrains  our  will ; 
Various  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame, 
Each  indiAndual  :  His  great  end  the  same. 

Yes,  sir,  how  small  soever  be  my  heap, 
A  part  I  will  enjoy,  as  well  as  keep. 
My  heir  may  sigh,  and  think  it  want  of  grace 
A  man  so  poor  would  Hve  without  a  place  ; 
But  sure  no  statute  in.  his  favour  says, 
How  free,  or  frugal,  I  shall  pass  my  days  : 
I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care, 
'Tis  one  tiling  madly  to  disperse  my  store  ; 
Another,  not  to  heed  to  treasure  more  ; 
Glad,  like  a  boy,  to  snatch  the  first  good  day, 
And  pleased,  if  sordid  want  be  far  away. 

What  is't  to  me  (a  passenger  God  wot) 
"Whether  my  vessel  be  first-rate  or  not  'I 
The  ship  itseK  may  make  a  better  figure, 
But  I  that  sail,  am  neither  less  nor  bigger. 
I  neither  strut  with  ev'ry  fav'ring  breath, 
Is  or  strive  Avith  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth. 
In  pow'r,  wit,  figure,  virtue,  fortime,  placed 
Behind  the  foremost,  and  before  the  last. 

"  But  why  all  this  of  aVrice?  I  have  none." 


1  Lord  Townshcnd,  Secretary  of  State 
to  George  the  First  and  Second.  "When 
he  retu-ed  from  business  he  amused  him- 
self with  cultivatioig;  turnips. —  Warbur- 
ton. 

*  Bnbh  Doddington,  Lord  Melcombe. 

'  General   Oglethorpe    waa    a    distin- 


guished soldier  wlio  porved  under  Prinne 
Eugene  against  the  Turks ;  but  the  bc- 
neTolence  which  induced  him  to  found 
and  settle  the  colony  in  Georgia  gives 
greater  lustre  than  military  exploits  to 
his  character. 
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T  ^\•isll  you  joy,  sii",  of  a  tyrant  gone  ; 

But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour, 

As  wild  and  mad  :  the  avarice  of  pow'r  ? 

Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appal  ? 

Not  the  black  fear  of  death,  that  saddens  all  ? 

AYith  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne,  3io 

Despise  the  kno'mi,  nor  tremble  at  th'  unkno'wn  ? 

Survey  both  worlds,  intrepid  and  entire. 

In  spite  of  witches,  de\T.ls,  dreams,  and  fire  1 

Pleased  to  look  forward,  pleased  to  look  behind, 

And  count  each  birthday  with  a  grateful  mind  l 

Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end  1 

Canst  thou  endure  a  foe,  forgive  a  friend  ? 

Has  age  but  melted  the  rough  parts  away, 

As  winter  fruits  grow  mild  ere  they  decay  ? 

Or  will  you  think,  vq.j  friend,  yoiu'  business  done,  320 

When,  of  a  hundred  thorns,  you  pull  out  one  l 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  faii'ly  make  yoiu-  "ndll ; 
You've  played,  and  loved,  and  eat.  and  drank  your  fill ; 
Walk  sober  off ;  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Comes  tittering  on,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage  : 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 
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EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SATIRES. 

1738. 

The  followinif  words  of  Quiutilian  niiglit  not  be  an  improper  motto  for  these 
dialogues :  "  lugeuii  pliirimuni  est  in  eo,  et  acerbitas  mira,  et  urbauitas,  et  vis 
Bumma;  seel  plus  stomaeho  quam  consilio  dedit.  Prx^terea  ut  ainaii  sales,  ita 
frequenter  amaritudo  ipsa  ridicula  est." 

IN  TWO  DIALOGUES. 

TYUITTEN    IN    MDCCXXXVIII. 

DIALOGUE   I. 

Fr.  Not  tAvice  a  twelvemonth.'  you  ajipear  in  print, 

And  when  it  comes,  the  coui't  see  nothing  in't. 

You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  -wiit, 

And  are,  besides,  too  moral  for  a  wit. 

Decay  of  parts,  alas  !  we  all  must  feel — 

Why  now,  this  moment,  don't  I  see  you  steal  1 

'Tis  all  from  Horace  ;  Horace  long  before  ye 

Said,  "  Tories  called  liim  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory  ;  " 

And  taught  his  Romans,  in  much  better  metre, 

"  To  laugh  at  fools  who  put  tiieir  trust  in  Peter."  10 

But  Horace,  sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice; 
Bubo  observes,-  he  lashed  no  sort  of  vice  : 
Horace  woidd  say.  Sir  Billy  served  the  crown, 
Blunt  could  do  business,  Huggins'^  knew  the  town  ; 
In  Sappho  touch  the  failings  of  the  sex. 
In  rev'rend  bishops  note  some  small  neglects. 
And  own,  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing, 
Who  cropped  our  ears,''  and  sent  them  to  the  king. 
His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 
Coidd  please  at  court,  and  make  Augiistus  smile  :  20 


*  Tliese  two  lines  are  from  Horace ; 
and  the  ouly  lines  that  are  so  in  the 
whole  poem ;  being  meant  to  give  a  handle 
to  that  which  follows  in.  the  character  of 
an  impertinent  censurer — 

"  'Tis  aU  fi'om  Horace,"  &c. — Poj^c. 

^  Some  guilty  person  very  fond  of 
making  such  au  observation. — Fope. 


'  Formerly  jailor  of  the  Fleet  Prison, 
enriched  himself  by  many  exactions,  for 
whicli  he  was  tried  and  expelled. — Fope. 

*  Said  to  be  executed  by  the  captain 
of  a  Spanish  ship  on  one  Jenkins,  a 
captain  of  an  English  one.  He  cut  off 
his  cars,  and  bid  him  carry  them  to  the 
king  his  master. — I'opc. 
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An  artful  manacier,  that  crept  between 

His  Iriend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen.^ 

Ikit  'faith  your  very  friends  will  soon  be  sore ; 

Patriots  there  are,^  who  wish  you'd  jest  no  more — 

And  where's  the  glory  ?  'twill  be  only  thought 

The  great  nian^  never  offered  you  a  groat. 

Go^see  Sir  Eobert — * 

y  p.   See  Sir  Robert  !— hum  — 

And  never  laugh — fur  all  my  life  to  come  \ 

Seen  Mm  I  have,  but  in  liis  happier  hour 

Of  social  pleasure,^  ill  exchanged  for  power  ;  00 

Seen  him,  encumbered  with  the  venal  tribe, 

Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 

Would  he  oblige  me  1  let  me  only  find, 

He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind.* 

Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs,  no  doubt ; 

The  only  difference  is  I  dare  laugh  out. 

F.  ^Tiy  yes  :  with  Scripture  still  you  may  be  free  ; 
A  horse-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty ; 
A  joke  on  Jekyl,"  or  some  odd  old  Whig 

"WTio  never  changed  his  principle,  or  wig :  40 

A  patiiot  is  a  fool  in  eVry  age, 
Whom  all  Lord  Chamberlains  allow  the  stage  : 
These  notliing  hiuls  ;  they  keep  their  fashion  still, 
And  wear  their  strange  old  virtue,  as  they  avUI. 
If  any  ask  you,  "  Who's  the  man,  so  near 
His  priace,  that  ^vrites  in  Averse,  and  has  his  ear  ]  " 
■\Miy,  answer,  Lyttleton,^  and  I'll  engage 
Tiie  worthy  youth  shall  ne'er  be  in  a  rage  ; 
But  were  his  verses  \ile,  his  whisj)er  base. 


•  "  Omiie  vafer  Titium  ridenti  Flaccus 
amico 
Taugit,  et  admissus   circum  prx- 
eordia  ludit." — Pers. 
A  metaphor  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
a  certain  person  in  power. — Pope. 

^  This  appellation  was  generally  given 
to    those    in    opposition    to    the    court 


the  "Memoirs"  of  Pope  for  his  cause  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  E.  "Walpole. 
^  That  "  every  man  had  his  price." 
'  Sir  Joseph  Jekji,  Master  of  tlie 
Eolls,  a  true  Whig  in  his  principles,  and 
a  man  of  the  utmost  prohity.  He  some- 
times voted  against  the  court,  whicli 
drew  upon  him  the  laugh  here  descriljed 


Though  some  of  them  (which  our  author  i  of  o^e  wHo  hestowed  it  equally  upon 
hints^at)  had  views  too  mean  and  inte-  religion  and  honesty.  He  cied  a  acw- 
rested  to  deserve  that  name.— Poi>e.  months    alter    the    publication   of    this 

^  A  phrase    by  common    use    appro- 1  poem.     Pope.  .         .       ■, 

priated  to  the  first  minister.— Pope.  i  ^  *  George^Lyttieton,  secretary  to  the 

*  Sii-  Eobert  Walpole.  I  -Pimce  of  n  ales,  distmguisned  both  for 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in  private  ':  ^^is  writings  and  speeches  in  the  spirit  of 
iife  very  pleasant  and  agreeable.    See  i  liberty.    Pope. 
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You'd  quickly  find  him  in  Lord  Fanny's  case.  50 

Sejanus,  Wolscy,'  liurt  not  honest  Fleury,- 
But  well  may  put  some  statesmen  in  a  fury. 

Laugh  then  at  an}',  but  at  fools  or  foes  ; 
These  you  but  anger,  and  you  mend  not  those. 
Laugh  at  your  friends,  and,  if  your  fiiends  are  sore, 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 
To  vice  and  folly  to  confine  the  jest. 
Sets  half  the  world,  God  knows,  against  the  rest ; 
Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 

At  sense  and  virtue,  balance  all  agen  60 

Judicious  wits  spread  wide  the  ridicule, 
And  charitably  comfort  knave  and  fool. 

P.  Dear  sir,  forgive  the  prejudice  of  youth  : 
Adieu  distinction,  satire,  warmth,  and  truth  ! 
Come,  harmless  characters,  that  no  one  hit ; 
Come,  Henley's  orator}',  Osborne's''  wit  ! 
The  honey  dropping  from  Favonio's  tongue, 
The  flowers  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Yonge  !  ■" 
The  gracious  dew  ^  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
And  all  the  well-whipped  cream  of  coui'tly  sense,  n 

That  first  was  H vy's,  F 's  ^  next  and  then 

The  S *e's,  and  then  H vy's  once  again. 

0  come,  that  easy  Ciceronian  style, 

So  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  Avhile, 

As,  though  the  pride  of  Middleton''  and  Bland,* 

All  boys  may  read,  and  guis  may  understand !  '■* 

Then  might  I  sing,  without  the  least  oflence, 

And  all  I  sung  should  be  the  nation's  sense  ; "' 

'  The  one  the  wicked  minister  of  which  afterwards  got  into  an  address  in 
Tiberius ;  the  other,  of  Henry  VIII.  j  the  same  pretty  style ;  and  was  lastly 
The  writers  against  the  court  usually  served  uj)  in  an  epitaph,  between  Latin 
bestowed  these  and  other  odious  names  '  and  English,   published  by  its  author. 


on  the  minister,  witliout  distinction,  and 
in  the  most  injurious  manner.  See  Dial, 
ii.  ver.  137. — Pope. 

'^  Cardinal ;  and  minister  to  Louis  XV. 
It  was  a  patriot  fashion,  at  that  time,  to 
cry  up  his  wisdom  and  honesty. — Fojw. 

*  See  them  in  their  places  in  the 
"  Dunciad." — Pope. 

*  Bubo— Bubb  Doddington— Su-  "Wil- 
liam Yonge. — Bowles. 

*  Alludes  to  some  court  sermons,  and 
florid  ))ancgjTir'al  speeches;  particularly  |  — Warburton. 
one  very  full  of  puerilitiee  vnd  flatteries ; 


I'opc. 

''  Foxe. 

"  Dr.  Conyers  Ifiddleton  wrote  the 
"Life  of  Cicero,"  for  which  he  obtained 
a  great  sum  of  money.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Lord  Hervcy,  Pope's  foe. 

^  Dr.  Bland  was  blaster  of  Eton,  and  a 
friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's. 

'  Full  of  school  phrases  and  Angli- 
cisms.—  Warburton. 

i  cant  term  of  politics  at  that  time. 
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Or  teacli  tlie  melanclioly  muse  to  moiirn, 

Hang  tlie  sad  verse  on  Carolina's  *  iirii,  80 

And  hail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest, 

All  parts  performed,  and  all  her  children  blest  !  - 

So — satire  is  no  more — I  feel  it  die — 

No  gazetteer  more  innocent  than  I — 

And  let,  a'  God's  name,  every  fool  and  knave 

Be  graced  through  life,  and  flattered  in  his  grave. 

F.  Why  so  ?  if  satire  knows  its  time  and  place. 
You  still  may  lash  the  greatest — in  disgi'ace  : 
For  merit  a\t11  by  tm-ns  forsake  them  all  ; 
Would  you  know  when  ?  exactly  when  they  fall.  go 

But  let  all  satire  in  all  changes  spare 

Immortal  Selkirk,^  and  grave  De re. 

Silent  and  soft,  as  saints  remove  to  heaven, 

All  ties  dissolved  and  every  sin  forgiven, 

These  may  some  gentle  ministerial  wing 

Receive,  and  place  for  ever  near  a  king  ! 

There,  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  transport, 

Lulled  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court ; 

There,  where  no  father's,  brother's,  friend's  disgrace 

Once  break  their  rest,  or  stir  them  from  their  place  :  loo 

But  passed  the  sense  of  himian  miseries. 

All  tears  are  wiped  for  ever  from  all  eyes  ; 

No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb, 

Save  when  they  lose  a  question,  or  a  job. 

P.   Good  heav'n  forbid,  that  I  should  blast  theii'  glor\', 
"Wlio  know  how  like  Whig  ministers  to  Tory, 
And,  when  three  sovereigns  died,  could  scarce  be  vext. 
Considering  what  a  gracious  prince  was  next. 
Have  I,  in  silent  wonder,  seen  such  things 
As  jsride  in  slaves,  and  avarice  in  Idngs ;  110 

And  at  a  peer,  or  peeress,  shall  I  fret, 
Who  starves  a  sistfer,  or  forswears  a  debt  ? 
Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast ; 

*  Queen  Consort  to  King  George  II.  I  •''  A  title  given  that  lord  by  King 
She  died  in  1737.  Her  death  gave  occa-  James  II.  He  was  of  the  bedchamber  to 
sion,  as  is  observed  above,  to  many  |  King  "William;  he  was  so  to  King  George 
indiscreet  and  mean  performances  uu-  I  I. :  he  was  so  to  lung  George  II.  This 
worthy  of  her  memory,  whose  last  I  lord  was  very  skilful  in  all  the  forms  of 
moments  manifested  the  utmost  coiu-age  ;  the  house,  in  which  he  discliarged  liim- 
and  resolution. — Fojjc.  self  with  great  gravit}-.    Pope  alludes  to 

*  This  was  bitter  sarcasm.  Caroline  i  Charles  Hamilton,  created  Earl  Selku'k, 
hated  Frederick   Prince   of  "Wales,  and    1687. 

refused  tc  see  liim  on  her  deathbed.  I 
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But  shall  tlie  di^^uity  of  vice  be  lost  ? 

Ye  gods  !  shall  Cibber's  son,  without  reljuke, 

Swear  like  a  lord,  or  Rich'  out-w a  duke  ? 

A  favourite's  porter  with  his  master  vie, 

P>e  bribed  as  often,  and  as  often  lie  ] 

Shall  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  statesman's  skill  • 

Or  Japliet  pocket,  like  his  grace,  a  will  I  12C 

Is  it  for  Bond,  or  Peter,  (paltry  things) 

To  pay  their  debts,  or  keep  theu'  i'aitli,  like  kings  1 

If  Blount "  dispatched  himself,  he  played  the  man. 

And  so  mayest  thou,  illustrious  Passeran !  ^ 

But  shall  a  printer,  weary  of  his  life, 

Learn,  from  their  l)ooks,  to  hang  himself  and  A\'ife  ?  ^ 

This,  this,  my  friend,  I  cannot,  must  not  bear ; 

Vice  thus  abused,  demands  a  nation's  care  ; 

This  calls  the  Church  to  deprecate  our  sin, 

And  hurls  the  thunder  of  the  hxAvs  on  gin.'  130 

Let  modest  Foster,  if  Ik;  wiH,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  v.ell  ;  ^ 
A  simple  Quaker,  ur  a  Quaker's  ANifc/ 
Outdo  Landatf "  in  doctrine, — yea  in  life  : 
Let  hundjle  Allen,"  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  l)y  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 
Virtue  may  choose  the  high  or  low  degree, 
'Tis  just  alike  to  virtue,  and  to  me  ; 
Dwell  in  a  moidc,  or  light  upcm  a  king. 

She's  still  the  same,  beloved,  contented  thing.  140 

Vice  is  undone,  if  .she  forgets  her  birth. 
And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth  : 


'  Two  players ;  look  for  Ihein  in  the 
"  Duncind." — Fopc. 

*  Authoi-  of  ;iii  impious  and  foolish 
book  called  "The  Oriieles  of  llcason," 
who  being  in  love  with  a  near  kins- 
woman of  his,  and  rejected,  gave  liiniself 
a  stab  in  the  arm,  as  pretending  to  kill 
himself,  of  the  consequence  of  which  he 
'■ealh'  died. — I'opc. 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Henry 
iSlount,  and  the  author  of  au  iniidel 
treatise,  &c. —  Wnrlon. 

^  Author  of  another  book  of  tlic  same 
stamp,  called  "  A  riiilosophical  Dis- 
course on  Death,"  being  a  defence  of 
suicide.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  Pied- 
mont, banished  from  his  country  for  liis 
impieties.    Tliis  iiuhuppy  man  at  last 


died  a  ]H'nilciit. 

*  A  fact  that  liajipened  in  London  a 
few  j'cars  past.  The  unhappy  man  left 
behind  him  a  paper  justifying  his  action 
by  tlie  reasonings  of  some  of  these 
authors. — Fope. 

^  The  use  of  gin  was  restrained  by  act 
of  r:irliament  17'j6. 

'•  An  (doqueut  and  persuasive  preacher, 
who  wrote  an  excellent  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Tiudal.  —  ll'uytuii. 

"  Airs.  Drummond,  celebrated  in  her 
time. —  ]F<iyt(i)i. 

"  Tlio  bishop  of  Llandaff  at  this  time 
was  Dr.  Matthias  Miiwson,  Master  also 
of  J3enet  College,  Cambridge. 

"  lialph  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  Pope's 
great  friend  and  correspondent. 
z  2 
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But  'tis  tlie  fall  degrades  her  to  a  av- 


Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more  ; 

Her  birth,  her  beauty;  crowds  and  courts  confess  ; 

Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bless  ; 

In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws, 

And  hers  the  gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws, 

Moimts  the  triljunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head, 

And  sees  pale  virtue  carted  in  her  stead.  ijO 

Lo  !  at  the  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car. 

Old  England's  genius,  rough  with  many  a  scar, 

Dragged  in  the  dust !  his  arms  hang  idly  round, 

His  Hag  inverted  trails  along  the  groimd  ! 

Out  youth,  all  liveried  o'er  with  foreign  gold, 

Before  her  dance  :  behind  her  crawl  the  old  ! 

See  thronging  millions  to  the  Pagod  run, 

And  offer  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son  ! 

Hear  her  black  trvmipet  through  the  land  proclaim, 

That  not  to  be  coiTupted  is  the  shame.  ico 

In  soldier,  churchman,  patriot,  man  in  poVr, 

'Tis  av'rice  all,  ambition  is  no  more  ! 

See.  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves  ! 

See,  all  our  fools  aspii-ing  to  be  knaves  ! 

The  wit  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  w , 

Are  what  ten  thousand  envy  and  adore  ; 

All,  all  look  up,  with  reverential  awe, 

At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triimiph  o'er  the  law ; 

While  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  decry — 

"  Kothing  is  sacred  now  but  villany."  170 

Yet  may  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remam) 
Show,  there  was  one  who  held  it  in  disdain. 


DIALOGUE    II. 

1738. 


F.  'Tis  aU  a  libel— Paxton^  (sir)  vdn  say. 

P.  Xot  yet,  my  friend  !  to-morrow  'faith  it  may ; 

And  for  that  very  cause  I  print  to-day. 

How  should  I  fret  to  mangle  ev'ry  line, 

*  Late  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. —  W^arhurton. 
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In  reverence  to  llie  sins  of  thirty-nine  ! ' 
Vice  with  sncli  giant  strides  conies  on  amain, 
Invention  stiives  to  be  before  in  vain  ; 
l^^eign  wliut  I  will,  and  paint  it  e'er  so  strong, 
Some  rising  genius  sins  np  to  my  song. 

F.   Yet  none  but  you  by  name  the  guilty  lasli ;  10 

Even  Guthry'-'  saves  half  Newgate  by  a  dash. 
Spare  then  the  person  and  expose  the  \dce. 

P.   How,  sir?  not  damn  the  sharper,  but  the  dice  ? 
Come  on  then,  Satire  !  general,  nncontincd, 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  tlie  kind. 
Ye  statesmen,  priests,  of  one  religion  all ! 
Ye  tradesmen  vile,  in  army,  court,  or  hall, 
Ye  reverend  Atheists —     F.   Scandal !  name  them  !  Wlio  1 

P.  Why  that's  the  thing  you  bid  me  not  to  do, 
Who  starved  a  sister,  who  forswore  a  debt,  20 

I  never  named ;  the  town's  inf|uiring  yet. 
The  pois'ning  dame —  F.  You  mean —  P.  I  don't.   F.   You  do ! 

P.   See,  now  I  keep  the  secret,  and  not  you  ! 
The  bribing  statesman —     F.   Hold,  too  high  you  go. 

P.   The  bribed  elector —     F.   There  you  stoop  too  loAV. 

P.  I  fain  would  please  you,  if  I  knew  with  what ; 
Tell  me,  which  knave  is  laAvful  game,  Avhich  not  1 
LIust  great  oiienders,  once  escaped  the  crown, 
Like  royal  harts,  be  never  more  run  down  ?  ^ 
Admit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requires,  90 

As  beasts  of  nature  may  we  hunt  the  sqnires  I 
Sujjpose  I  censure — you  know  what  I  mean — 
To  save  a  bishop,  may  I  name  a  dean  1 

F.  A  dean,  sir  %  no  :  his  fortune  is  not  made  ; 
You  hurt  a  man  that's  rising  in  the  trade. 

P.   If  not  the  tradesman  who  set  up  to-day. 
Much  less  the  'prentice  who  to-morrow  may. 
Down,  do^vn,  proud  Satire  !  though  a  realm  be  spoiled, 
Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  Wild  ; ' 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country's  made  a  job,  40 

Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 


'  This  poem  bcin.G;  written  in  1738. 

*  The  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  pub- 
litjlies  tlic  nicinoirs  of  the  malefactors, 
iind  is  often  prcvaih'd  upon  to  be  so 
tender  of  thcii-  re[)utation,  as  to  set  down 
no  more  than  the  initials  of  their  name. 


— Pope. 

*  Alhidiiii;  to  the  old  .c;amc  laws. 

*  Jonathan  Wild,  a  famous  thief,  nx\i> 
thief  impeaeher,  who  was  at  last  eaujjht 
in  his  own  train  and  hang:cd. — Fvpe. 
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But,  sir,  I  beg  you  (for  the  love  of  vice  !) 
The  matter's  weighty,  pray  consider  twice  ; 
Have  3'ou  less  pity  for  the  needy  cheat, 
The  poor  and  friendless  villain,  than  the  great  ? 
Alas  !  the  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  scribe. 
Then  better  sure  it  charity  becomes 
To  tax  directors,  who  (thank  God)  have  plums  ; 
Still  better,  ministers  ;  or,  if  the  thing  50 

May  pinch  ev'n  there — why  lay  it  on  a  Idug. 

F.  Stop  !  stop  ! 

P.   ]\Iust  Satire,  then,  nor  rise  nor  full  ? 
Speak  out,  and  bid  me  l)lame  no  rogues  at  all. 

F.  Yes,  strike  that  Wild,  I'll  justify  the  blow. 

P.   Strike  1  Avhy  the  man  was  hanged  ten  years  ago  : 
Who  now  that  obsolete  example  fears  ? 
Even  Peter  trembles  only  for  his  ears.'    • 

F.  What  %  always  Peter  ]  Peter  thuiks  you  mad  ; 
You  make  men  desp'rate  if  they  once  are  bad  : 
Else  might  he  take  to  vu'tue  some  j'ears  hence — -  60 

P.  As  Selkirk,  if  he  lives,  will  love  the  Prince. 

F.   Strange  spleen  to  Selkirk  ! 

P.  Do  I  -ftTong  the  man  ? 
God  Ivuows,  I  praise  a  courtier  where  I  can. 
WHien  I  confess,  there  is  who  feels  for  fame, 
And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Scarborough-  naniel 
Pleased  let  me  own,  in  Esher's  peaceful  grove  ^ 
(^Vhere  Ivent^  and  natm-e  vie  for  Pelham's  love) 
The  scene,  the  master,  opening  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dream  I  see  my  Craggs'  anew  ! 

Even  in  a  bishop  I  can  spy  desert ;  "o 

*  Peter  [Walter]  had,  the  year  before  ,  castle.  The  author  could  not  have  givcii 
tliLs,  narrowlj-  escaped  the  pillory  for  i  a  more  amiable  idea  of  his  eharact<r 
forgery :  and  got  off  with  a  severe  rebuke  :  than  iu  comparing  him  to  Mr.  Craggs. — 
from  the  bench. — Pope.  i  rope. 

*  Earl  of,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  \  *  Kent  has  been  called  the  creator 
whoso  pci-sonal  attachments  to  the  King  i  of  English  landscape  gardening.  Ho  was 
appeared  from  his  steady  adherence  to  the  originally  a  coach  painter,  but  through 
royal  interest,  after  his  rcsiirnation  of  his  Lord  Burlington  obtained  cmplojTucnt 
great  emploj'ment  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  as  an  architect  and  painter.  It  is  how- 
and  whose  known  honour  and  virtue  ever  to  his  landscape  gardening  Pope 
made  liim  esteemed  by  all  parties. — Fopc.    alludes,  and  compliments  him  by  saying, 

'  The  house  and  gardens  of  Esher  in  ,  "  Kent  and   Nature,"    as   if  they   Avere 
SuiTcy,  belonging  to  the  Honourable  Mr.     svnonvnious  temis. 
Pelhain,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  New-      "  ^  See  notes  at  pp.  272,  309. 
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Seeker •  is  decent,  Eundel  has  a  heart, 
Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benson  given. 
To  Bi'rkelej-,"  every  vii'tue  under  lieavcn. 

But  does  the  court  a  worthy  man  remove  1 
That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  h)ve  : 
I  slmn  his  zenith,  court  his  mikl  decline  ; 
Thus  Somers^  once,  and  Halifax,''  were  mine. 
Oft,  in  the  clear,  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury,''  the  wise  and  great 
Carleton's"  calm  sense,  and  Stanhope's""  nohle  ilauie, 
Comj^ared,  and  knew  their  gen'rous  end  the  same ; 
How  pleasing  Atterbury's  ^  softer  lioiu' ! 
How  shined  the  soul,  unconc[uered  in  the  Tower ! 
How  can  I  Pulteney,''  ChesterfiekP"  forget, 
"While  Roman  spirit  charms,  and  Attic  wit : 
Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield. 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field : 
Or  Wyndham,"  just  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 


'  Seeker  ^yas  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Eundel  bishop  of  Deny.— See  Swift's 
poem  on  hiin.  Benson  was  bishop  of 
Gloucester. 

'^  Dr.  Bcrkelc)'  was  good,  gentle,  and 
every  way  excellent;  but  had  a  craze  that 
matter  had  no  existence  except  in  idea. 
It  is  of  him  the  story  is  told  that  Swift 
seeing  him  standuig  at  his  hall  door  in  a 
heavy  shower,  did  not  open  it,  but  re- 
quested the  bishop  to  come  through  it,  as 
it  did  not  really  exist ! 

^  John  Lord  Somers  died  in  1716.  He 
had  been  Lord  Keeper  in  the  reign  of 
"William  III.  who  took  from  hnn  the  seals 
in  1700.  The  author  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  him  in  1706.  A  faithful,  able, 
and  incorrupt  minister;  who,  to  the 
qualities  of  a  consummate  statesman, 
added  those  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
politeness. — I'opc.  "  One  of  those  divine 
men,"  says  Lord  Orford,  "  who  like  a 
chapel  in  a  palace,  remains  unprofaned 
while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corruption 
and  folly." 

*  A  peer,  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  letters  than  his  abilities  in  parlia- 
ment. Ho  was  disgraced  in  1710,  on  the 
change  of  (iuccn  Anne's mmistiy. — I'opc. 

''  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsburj', 
had  been  Secretary  of  State,  Ambassador 
in  France,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Treasurer. 


He  several  times  quitted  his  employ- 
ments, and  was  often  recalled.  Ho  died 
in  1718. — I'ojH-. 

^  Henry  Boyle,  Lord  Carleton  (nephew 
of  the  famous  Kobert  Boyle),  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  WilUam  III. 
and  President  of  the  Council  under 
Queen  Anne. — Fopc. 

''  James  Earl  Stanhope.  A  nobleman, 
of  equal  courage,  spirit,  and  learning. 
General  in  Spain,  and  Secrctarj'  of  State. 
—I'opc. 

^  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Eoches- 
ter.  He  had  few  equals  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
brilliant  talents.  In  1722  ho  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  beuig 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  family  of 
Jauics  II.  to  the  throne.  He  was  Pope's 
great  friend,  and  in  pri\atc  life  was 
charming,  being  a  tender  father  and 
warm  friend,  lie  was  banished  fc/f  life, 
and  died  at  Paris,  1732,  but  his  remains 
have  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbej'. 

'•'  William  I'ultency  afterwards  Larl  of 
Bath. 

I"  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  great 
statesman  and  wit.  His  "Letters  to 
his  Son,"  are  well  known. 

*^  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  (Jueen  Anne, 
made  early  a  considerable  figure ;  but 
since  a  much  greater  both  bj'  his  ability 
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The  master  of  oiir  passions,  and  his  own? 

Kanies,  which  I  long  have  loved,  nor  loved  in  vain,  90 

Hanked  with  their  friends,  not  numbered  with  their  train ; 

And  if  yet  higher  the  proud  list  should  end,^ 

Still  let  me  say:  "No  follower,  but  a  friend." 

Yet  think  not,  friendship  only  prompts  my  lays ; 
I  follow  virtue;  Avhere  she  shines,  I  praise: 
Point  she  to  priest  or  elder,  "Whig  or  Tory, 
Or  round  a  Quaker's  beaver  cast  a  glory. 
I  never  (to  my  sorrow  I  declare) 

Diiied  Avith  the  ]\Ian  of  Ross,  or  my  Lord  Mayor.-  loo 

Some,  in  theii-  choice  of  friends  (nay,  look  not  grave) 
Have  still  a  secret  bias  to  a  knave: 
To  find  an  honest  man  I  beat  about, 
And  love  him,  court  him,  praise  him,  in  or  out. 

F.  Then  Avhy  so  few  commended  1 

P.   Not  so  fierce; 
Find  you  the  virtue,  and  I'll  find  the  verse. 
But  random  j^raise— the  task  can  ne'er  be  done ; 
Each  mother  asks  it  for  her  booby  son. 
Each  Avidow  asks  it  for  the  "  best  of  men," 
For  him  slie  weeps,  and  him  she  weds  agen. 
Praise  cannot  stoop,  like  satire,  to  the  ground ;  no 

The  number  may  be  hanged,  but  not  be  crowned. 
Enough  for  half  the  greatest  of  these  days, 
To  'scape  my  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 
Ai'e  they  not  rich?  Avhat  more  can  they  pretend] 
Dare  they  to  hope  a  poet  for  their  friend  ] 
What  EicheKeu  wanted,  Louis  scarce  could  gain. 
And  what  young  Ammon  wished,  but  wished  in  vain. 
No  pow'r  the  muse's  friendship  can  command ; 
No  pow'r,  when  virtue  claims  it,  can  withstand : 
To  Cato,  Yirgil  payed  one  honest  line ;  120 

0  let  my  country's  friends  illmnine  mine ! 

— What  are  you  thinking?     F.  'Faith  the  thought's  no  sin: 

1  think  yovu'  friends  are  out,  and  would  be  in. 

P.  If  merelj'-  to  come  in,  sir,  thej'-  go  out, 
The  way  they  take  is  strangely  roimd  about. 


and  eloquence,  joined  -witli  the  utmost 
judgment  and  temper. — Pope. 

^  He  was  at  this  time  lionourcd  with 


^  Sir  John  Bamard,  Lord  Mayor  ia 
1738,  eminent  for  his  vii-tues  and  public 
])u-it.     In   1747,   the    City   of   London 


the  esteem  and  favour  of  his  Eoj"al  |  erected  a  statue  of  him,  in  memory  of  the 
Highness  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. —  benefits  conferred  by  him  on  London. 
Warburton.  \  Cf.  ante,  Bk,  i.  Ep.  ii.  ver.  85. 
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F.   Tlioy  too  may  be  corniptL'd,  you'll  allow? 

r.   1  only  call  those  knaves  who  are  so  now. 
Is  that  too  little?     Come  then,  I'll  comply — 
Spirit  of  Arnall ! '  aid.  me  while  I  lie. 

Cobham's  a  coward,  Polwarth"  is  a  slave.  ISO 

And  Lyttleton  a  dark,  designing  knave, 
St.  John  has  ever  been  a  wealthy  fool — 
But  let  me  add.  Sir  Kobert's  mighty  dull, 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life, 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife.'' 

But  pray,  when  others  praise  him,  do  I  l>Iame? 
Call  Verres,  VVolsey,  any  odious  name? 
Why  rail  they  then,  if  but  a  wreath  of  mine. 
Oh,  all-accomplished  St.  John!  deck  thy  shrine? 
,    What?  shall  each  spur-galled  hackney  of  the  day,  140 

When  Paxton  gives  him  double  pots  and  pay. 
Or  each  new-pensioned  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows,  if  I  treat  a  friend?^ 
Then  wisely  plead,  to  me  they  meant  no  hurt, 
But  'twas  my  guest  at  whom  they  threw  the  diit  \ 
Sure,  if  I  sj^are  the  minister,  no  rules 
Of  honour  bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools ; 
Sure,  if  they  cannot  cut,  it  may  be  said 
His  saws  are  toothless,  and  his  hatchet's  lead. 

It  angered  Turenne,  once  upon  a  day,  150 

To  see  a  footman  kicked  that  took  his  pay : 
But  when  he  heard  the  affront  tlie  fellow  gave, 
Knew  one  a  man  of  honour,  one  a  kna^'e ; 
The  prudent  gen'ral  turned  it  to  a  jest. 
And  begged  he'd  take  the  pains  to  kick  the  rest : 
Which  not  at  present  having  time  to  do — 

F.   Hold,  sir!  for  God's  sake  where's  th'  affront  to  you? 
Against  your  worship  when  had  Sherlock  writ? 
Or  Page  pour  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit?'' 
Or  grant  the  bard  whose  distich  all  comnu  iid''  160 


*  Look  for  him  in  his  place. — "  Diiuc." 
Blc.  II.  vcr.  31o. — Fopr. 

*  The  Hon.  IIu":]!  Humo,  son  of  Alex- 
nntlcr  Earl  of  !Marchmon(,  irrandson  of 
I'atrick  Earl  of  Manlunnjit,  ;iii(l  distiii- 
{jiiislicd,  like  them,  in  the  cause  of 
lihcrty. — Po2>c- 

■'  The  exact  reverse  was  the  case  of 
course. 


*  This  was  done  one  day  when  Loi-ds 
]3olin.!;hvolvC  and  Bathurst  were  dining 
with  liim  at  Twiikcnhani. —  irarton. 

'"  Judge  I'age,  said  to  ho  a  harsh 
judge. 

I"  A  verse  taken  out  of  a  poem  to  Sir 
]{.  "W. — I'opr.  Lord  Jteleomhe  was  tlie 
Muthor  of  this  line  in  a  poem  to  Sir  il. 
Walpole. —  U'aiioit. 
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[In  power  a  servant,  out  of  po-'.ver  a  fiieml] 
To  ^Valpole  guilty  of  some  venial  sin ; 
What's  that  to  you  Avho  ne'er  was  out  nor  in? 

The  jiriest  Avhose  flattery  bedropt  the  crown,' 
How  hurt  he  you?  he  only  stained  the  gown. 
And  how  did,  pray,  the  floriil  youth-  otfend/ 
Whose  speech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  ? 

P.  'Faith,  it  imports  not  much  from  ^\■hom  it  came : 
"V^Tioever  borrowed,  could  not  be  to  blame, 
Since  the  whole  house  did  afterwards  the  same. 
Let  courtly  wits  to  Mdts  afford  supply, 
As  hog  to  hog  in  huts  of  Westphaly; 
If  one,  through  nature's  bounty  or  his  lord's, 
Has  what  the  frugal,  dirty  soil  affords, 
From  him  the  next  receives  it,  thick  or  thin, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in ; 
The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confined, 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind  ; 
From  tail  to  mouth,  they  feed  and  they  carouse : 
The  hist  full  fairly  gives  it  to  the  house. 

F.   Tins  filthy  simile,  tliis  beastly  line 
Quite  turns  my  stomach — 

P.   So  does  flatt'ry  mine ; 
And  all  your  courtly  civet-cats  can  A'ent, 
Perfume  to  you,  to  me  is  excrement. 
But  hear  me  further — Japhet,  'tis  agreed, 
Writ  not,  and  Chartres''  scarce  could  write  or  read. 
In  all  the  courts  of  Pindus  giultless  quite ; 
But  pens  can  forge,  my  friend,  tliat  cannot  write ; 
And  must  no  egg  in  Japhet's  face  be  thro-\\Ti, 
Because  the  deed  he  forged  was  not  my  o^n^] 
jMust  never  patriot  then  declaim  at  gin, 
Unless,  good  man!  he  has  been  faii'ly  inl 
No  zealous  pastor  blame  a  failing  spouse, 
Without  a  staring  reason  on  his  brows? 
And  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  insult's  not  on  man,  but  God? 


'  Spoken  not  of  any  paiticular  priest, 
but  of  many  priests. — Fojie.  Meaning 
Dr.  Ahired  Clarke,  who  wrote  a  panegyric 
on  Queen  Caroline. —  IVarton. 

*  Lord  Hcrvey.  Alluding  to  Ms  paint- 
ing his  face. — Boichs. 


'  This  seems  to  allude  to  a  comjilaint 
made  ver.  71  of  the  preceding  Dialogue. 
— Fope. 

*  Wee  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst.— 
Pope, 
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Afk  yon  ^vllat  provocation  T  liaA'e  liacll 
Tlie  strong  antipathy  of  i^-ond  to  liad. 
A\']ien  tnitli  or  virtue  an  attVont  endures, 
Tlie  afi'ront  is  mine  my  friend,  and  sliould  be  yours. 
Mine,  as  a  foe  professed  to  false  pretence, 
"Who  think  a  coxcomb's  honour  like  his  sense; 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  eVry  worthy  mind; 
And  mine  as  man,  who  feel  for  all  mankind. 

F.  You're  strangely  proud. 

P.  So  proud,  I  am  no  .slave: 
So  im])udent,  I  o^^"n  myself  no  knave : 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave. 
Yes,  I  am  proud ;  I  inust  be  proud  to  see 
!Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me : 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Yet  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone. 

0  sacred  -weapon!  left  for  truth's  defence, 
Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  insolence ! 
To  all  but  lieav'n-directed  hands  denied, 
The  muse  may  give  thee,  but  the  gods  must  guide : 
Kev'rent  I  toucli  thee !  but  with  honest  zeal, 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  public  wcial ; 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  Hall, 
And  goad  the  prelate  slmnbering  in  liis  stall. 
Ye  tinsel  insects!  whonr  a  court  maintains. 
That  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs '  o'er  the  eye  of  day ! 
The  muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away : 
All  his  grace  preaches,  all  his  lordship  sings, 
All  that  makes  saints  of  queens,  and  gods  of  kings. 
All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead-born  from  the  press, 
Like  the  last  gazette,  or  the  last  address. 

^Vheii  black  ambition  stains  a  puljlic  cause,"' 
A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-glory  draws, 
Not  AValler's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar, 
Xor  Boileau  turn  tlu;  feather  to  a  star."^ 
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•  Weak  and  sliglxt  sophisms  against 
virtue  and  honour.  Thin  colours  over 
vice,  as  unable  to  hide  the  light  of  truth, 
a.s  robwcbs  to  shade  tlie  sun. — I'oiic. 

'  Tile  cause  of  Cromwell  in  the  civil 
war  of  England ;  (ver.  2'2'.))  and  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  conquest  of  the  Low  Coun- 
ties. —I'mn'.     AValler  wrote  a  "  Panegyric 


to  my  Lord  Protector." 

•"*  Sec  his  "  Ode  on  Namur ;  "  where  (to 
use  his  own  words)  "  il  a  liiii.  ini  Astre  do 
la  Plume  blanche  que  le  liny  iKii-teordin- 
airement  ;i  son  Chapeau,  et  qui  est  en 
eilct  unc  cspuce  de  Comete,  I'atalc  a  no3 
ennemis.'' — l^ope. 
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Not  so,  -wiieii  diademed  with  rays  divine, 
Touclied  Tvith  the  flame  that  breaks  from  virtue's  shrine, 
Her  priestess  muse  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  opes  th«i  temple  of  eternity. 
There,  other  trophies  deck  the  truly  brave, 
Than  such  as  Anstis'  casts  into  the  grave: 
Far  other  stars  than  Kent  and  Grafton  M'ear, 
And  may  descend  to  Mordington-  from  Stair  :^ 
(Such  as  on  Hough's*  imsullied  mitre  sliine. 
Or  beam,  good  Digby,  from  a  heart  like  thine) 
Let  envy  howl,  while  heaVn's  whole  chorus  sings, 
And  bark  at  honour  not  conferred  by  kings ; 
Let  flatt'ry  sickening  see  the  incense  rise, 
Svreet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies: 
Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line. 
And  makes  immortal,  verse  as  mean  as  mine. 

Yes,  the  last  jien  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law ; 
Here,  last  of  Britons !  let  your  names  be  read ; 
Are  none,  none  living?  let  me  praise  the  dead. 
And  for  that  cause  which  made  your  fathers  shine, 
Fall  by  the  votes  of  their  degen'rate  line. 

F.  Alas !  alas !  pray  end  what  you  began, 
And  write  next  winter  more  essays  on  man.' 
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^  The  chief  Herald-at-anns.  It  is  the 
custom,  at  the  funeral  of  great  peers,  to 
cast  into  the  grave  the  broken  staves  and 
ensigns  of  honour. — Pope. 

^  I  have  some  notion  Lord  Slordington 
kept  a  gaming  house. — Boviict. 

^  John  Dalrvmple,  Earl  of  Stair, 
Knight  of  the  Thistle  ;  served  in  all  the 
■wars  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  afterwards  as  ambassador  in  France. 
— Pope. 

*  Dr.  John  Hough,  Bishop  of  "Wor- 
cester, and  the  Lord  Digbj".  The  one  an 
assertor  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
opposition  to  the  false  measures  of  King 
James  II.  The  other  as  fimily  attached 
to  the  cause  of  that  king.  Both  acting 
out  of  principle,  and  equally  men  of 
honour  and  virtue. — Pope. 

'  Yer.  'lob  in  the  MS. — 


Quit,  quit  these  themes,  and  vrrite  essays 
on  man. 

This  vras  the  last  poem  of  the  kind 
printed  by  our  author,  with  a  resolution 
to  publish  no  more ;  but  to  enter  thus,  in 
the  most  plain  and  solemn  manner  he 
could,  a  sort  of  protest  against  that  in- 
superable coiTuption  and  depravity  of 
manners  which  he  had  been  so  unhapp)' 
as  to  live  to  see.  Could  he  have  hoped  to 
have  amended  any,  he  had  continued 
those  attacks ;  but  bad  men  were  grown 
so  shameless  and  so  powerful,  that  ridicule 
was  become  as  unsafe  as  it  was  mcfi'ectual. 
The  poem  raised  Mm,  as  he  knew  it  would, 
some  enemies ;  l)ut  lie  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  good 
men,  and  the  testimony  of  hia  own  con- 
science.— Pope, 
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EPISTLE  TO  EGBERT,  EARL  OF  OXFORD,  AND 
EARL  MORTIMER.' 


Such  were  the  notes  thy  once  h^ved  poet  sung,- 
Till  death  imtimely  stopped  liis  tnnet'ul  tongue. 
Oh  just  Lehehl,  and  lost  !  admired  and  mourned  ! 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adorned  ! 
Blessed  in  each  science,  blessed  in  every  strain  ! 
Dear  to  the  muse  !  to  Harley  dear — in  vain  ! 

For  him,  thou  oft  hast  Lid  the  world  attend. 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend  ; 
For  Swift  and  him  despised  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
Dext'rous  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit, 
And  pleased  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear)  ; 
Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  days ; 
Still  hear  thy  Parnell  in  his  living  laj's, 
Who,  careless  now  of  int'rest,  fame,  or  fate, 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call. 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  inmiortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine  : 


20 


'  Eobert  Ilarlcy,  Earl  of  Oxford  was 
bom  IGGl,  died  1724.  He  was  the  dis- 
tinguished riiinister  of  the  hist  days  of 
Queen  Anne.  To  Lord  Oxford  we  are 
indebted  for  forming-  tlio  splendid  collec- 
tion known  as  the  "Ilarleian  MSS." 
They  contain  information  on  nearly 
every  subject,  and  were  much  referred  to 
by  j\[aciMilay  in  Ills  "History  of  Eng- 
land."    Lord  Oxford  was  a  great  patron 


of  literary  men.  He  was  impeached  for 
treason  by  the  Whigs  in  1715  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  but  the  Commons 
refused  to  prosecute,  and  lie  was  released, 
^  This  epistle  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  with  Dr.  raniell's  jjoems  pub- 
lished by  our  author,  after  the  said  earl's 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  retreat 
iiUo  the  country,  in  the  year  1721.- 

I'OJJC. 
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A  soul  supreme  in  each  liard.  instance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 
In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made  ; 
The  muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade  : 
'Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rf judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
AVhen  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain  ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
Even  now,  she  shades  thy  evenmg  walk  with  bays 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise)  ; 
Even  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day, 
Through  fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  sec, 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he.' 

*  Every  word  of  this  eulogy  was  desevved. 
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EPISTLE  TO  JAMES  CRAGGS/  ESQ., 

SECRETAllY   OV   STATE. 

A  SOUL  as  full  of  worth,  as  void  of  priele, 
Wldch  iiothjjig  seeks  to  show,  or  needs  to  hide, 
Which  nor  to  guilt  nor  fear,  its  caution  owes, 
And  boasts  a  warmth  that  from  no  passion  ilo\\.-. 
A  face  untaught  to  feign  ;  a  judging  eye, 
That  darts  severe  upon  a  rising  lie, 
And  strikes  a  blush  through  frontless  flattery. 
All  this  thou  wert,  and  Ijeing  this  before, 
Know,  kings  and  fortune  camiot  make  thee  more. 
Then  scorn  to  gain  a  friend  by  servile  ways. 
Nor  wish  to  lose  a  foe  these  virtues  raise ; 
But  candid,  free,  sincere,  as  you  began. 
Proceed, — a  minister,  but  still  a  man. 
Be  not,  exalted  to  whate'er  degree. 
Ashamed  of  any  friend,  not  even  of  me  : 
The  patriot's  plain,  but  untrod,  patli  jnirsue ; 
If  not,  'tis  I  must  be  ashamed  of  you.- 


'  James  Craggs  was  made  Secretary  of 
War  iu  1717,  when  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land and  Mr.  Addison  were  appointed 
Secretaries  of  State,  lie  was  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  South  Sea  Scheme. — 
Bou-les. 

*  The  following  dialogue  is  printed  by 
Bowles  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle. 

1717. 
Pope. — Since  my  old  friend  is  grown  so 
great 


As  to  be  ^linistcr  of  State, 

I'm  told,  but  'tis  not  true,  I  hope, 

That  Craggs  will  be  ashamed  of  Tope. 

Ci-dfiffs.—AXas !  if  I  am  such  a  ci-caturo 
To  grow  the  worse  for  growin'^'  groatti-; 
AVhy,  faith,  in  spite  of  all  my  brags, 
'Tis  Tope  must  be  ashamed  of  Cruggd. 
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EPISTLE  TO  MR.  JERVAS,' 

WTTE  MR,  DETDEN'S  TRANSLATION  OF  FRESNOY'S  AKT  OF 
PARTING. 

This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  tliou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  imgrateful  muse. 
Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  e\^ry  Hne ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  coloured  mass, 
And  from  the  canvas  call  the  mimic  face  : 
Eead  these  instructi^'e  leaves,  in  which  conspire 
Fresnoy's  close  art,  and  Dryden's  native  lire  ; 
And  reading  wish,  like  theirs,  our  fate  and  fame, 
So  mixed  our  studies,  and  so  joined  om^  name  ; 
Like  them  to  shine  through  long-succeeding  age, 
So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister-arts  we  came.- 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame  ; 
Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light. 
How  oft  in  pleasing  taslcs  we  wear  the  day, 
While  summer  suns  roll  unperceived  away  ; 
How  oft  our  slowly-growmg  works  impart. 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art ; 
How  oft  review ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Sometlung  to  blame,  and  sometliiug  to  commend. 

Wliat  flatt'ring  scenes  our  wand'iing  fancy  wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought  ! 
Together  o'er  tlie  Alps  metliinks  we  fly. 
Fired  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy, 
With  tlieo,  on  Raphael's'^  monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  insjjiring  dreams  at  Marc's  lu'n  : 
With  thee  repose,  where  Tally  once  was  laid,    ' 


'  Tliis  epistle,  and  the  two  following, 
were  written  some  years  before  the  rest, 
and  uriyinally  printed  in  1717. — I'ope. 

Jervus  owed  much  of  his  reputation  to 
tills  F^insiXe.—  Warton. 

*  Pope  was  a  good  painter ;  a  portrait 


by  Ms  hand  is  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Ai-undel  Castle.— Seo 
Life. 

^  Raphael    Urbiuo,    bom    1483,    died 
1520,  a  great  Italian  painter. 
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Or  seek  some  riiiu's  formidable  shade  : 

While  fancy  brings  tlie  vanished  i>iles  to  view, 

And  builds  imaginary  Eome  anew  ; 

Here  thy  well-studied  marbles  fix  our  eye ;  ^ 

A  lading  Fresco  here  demands  a  sigh  : 

Each  heav'nly  piece  miwearied  we  compare, 

!Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  loved  Guido's  -  air, 

Caracci's  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line, 

Paiilo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

How  finished  with  illustrious  toil  appears 
This  small,  well-polished  gem,  the  work  of  years  ! '' 
Yet  still  how  faint  by  precept  is  exprest 
The  living  image  in  the  painter's  breast ! 
Thence  endless  dreams  of  fair  ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  pictiu'e  glow  : 
Thence  beauty,  waking  all  her  I'oiias,  supplies 
An  angel's  sweetness,  or  Biidgewatei-'s  ■*  eyes. 

Muse  !  at  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shed, 
Those  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead  : 
Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire. 
Each  purer  frame  informed  with  purer  lire  : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  fiiend,  and  ^\•ife  : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  bids  mankind  adore  ; 
Then  view  this  marble  and  be  vain  no  more  ! 

Yet  still  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage  ; 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  Avarm  a  future  age.' 
Beauty,  frail  flo\\'-er  tlaat  every  season  fears. 
Blooms  in  thy  colom-s  for  a  thousand  years. 
Thus  Churchill's  race  shall  other  hearts  surprise,'' 


30 


40 


*  Jervas  was  sent  to  Rome  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  Clarke,  M.l'.  lor  the 
university  of  Oxford. 

''  Guido,  Caracii,  Correggio,  Paulo, 
Titian.  Eeni  Guido,  born  1575,  died 
1642,  a  great  Italian  painter ;  his  best 
work  is"  the  Penitence  of  St.  Peter  after 
den)'ing  Christ."  His  fenrale  heads  are 
verj-  lovel)-.  The  Caracci,  or  as  more 
commonly  spelt  Carracci,  were  famous 
painters.  Luigi,  probablyliere  alUuled  to, 
was  the  founder  of  a  famous  sfhool  of 
)iainting  at  13oIogna.  lie  was  noted  for 
strengtli  and  simpli(-ity  of  style,  liorn 
1.J55,  died  1()1'.).  Augusfin  and  Annibal 
were  also  celebrated  painters.    Correggio 


was  bora  1491,  died  1534.  A  very  great 
Italian  painter,  never  e.xcelied  in  the 
delicacy  of  his  flesh  colouring.  Paulo 
Veronese,  born  at  Verona  1530,  died 
1588.  Titian,  born  1477,  died  1570.  The 
great  master  of  colour. 

*  Frcsnoy  employed  above  twenty  years 
in  finishing  his  poem. — I'ojje. 

*  The     beautiful    Lady   Bridgewater. 
Jervas  was  in  love  with  her. 

*  I.ady  Bridgewater  had  been  painted 
by  Jervas. 

•i  "Churchill's  race"  were  the  four  beau- 
tiful daughters  of  John,  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborou.uli ;  Henrietta,  Countess  of 
Godolphin,  aflerwai'ds  Duchess  of  Marl- 
A  A  2 
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And  other  beauties  envy  Worsley's  eyes  ; ' 

Each  pleasing  Blount '  shall  endless  smiles  bestow. 

And  soft  Belinda's  ^  blush  for  ever  glow. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay  ; 
Led  by  some  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  constrains  ; 
And  tinished  more  through  happiness  than  pains. 
The  kindred  arts  shall  in  their  praise  conspire  ; 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 
Yet  slionld  the  graces  all  thy  figures  place, 
And  breathe  an  air  di\"ine  on  ev'ry  face  ; 
Yet  should  the  muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul ; 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie. 
And  these  be  sung  till  Granville's  Mira  die ; 
Alas  !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ! 
Thou  but  preservest  a  face,  and  I  a  name. 


boiough;  Anne,  Countt'ss  of  Simderland ; 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  15 ridge watei- ;  and 
Marj'jDudiess  of  Montagu.  Lady  Bridge- 
water,  ■whom  Jervas  affected  to  be  in  love 
with,  and  who  amused  herself  at  his  ex- 
pense, was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four 
sisters.  She  died  (aged  27)  in  March  1713 
or  1714.  lu  1720  her  husband  was  created 


Duke  of  liridgewatcr. — Bowles. 

^  Frances  Lad}'  Worsley,  wife  of  Sir 
Eobert  Worsley,  Eart.,  niotlier  of  Lady 
Carteret,  wife  of  John  Lord  Carteret, 
afterwards  Earl  Granville. —  ll'nrton. 

"  Teresa  and  Martha  Ulount,  the  dear 
friends  of  the  Poet. 

^  Mrs.  Arabella  Fcnaor. 
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EPISTLE  TO  MISS  BLOUNT,' 

WITH  THE  WORKS   OF  VOITUllE.* 

Ix  tlicpe  gay  thotiglits  the  loves  and  graces  sliine. 

And  all  the  writer  lives  in  ev'ry  line  ; 

His  easy  art  may  hapj)y  nature  seem, 

Trifles  themselves  are  elegant  in  him. 

Sure  to  charm  all  was  his  ijeciiliar  fate, 

Who  without  flattery  pleased  the  fair  and  great ; 

Still  with  esteem  no  less  conversed  than  read  ; 

With  wit  well-natured,  and  with  books  well-bred  ; 

His  heart,  his  mistress,  and  his  friend  did  share, 

His  time,  the  muse,  the  witty,  and  the  fair.  10 

Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 

Cheerful  he  played  the  trifle,  Life,  away  ; 

Till  i'ate  scarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  supprest, 

As  smiling  infants  sport  themselves  to  rest. 

E'en  rival  wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore. 

And  the  gay  mourned  who  never  mourned  before  ; 

The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heaved  with  sighs, 

Voiture  was  wept  by  all  the  In-ightest  eyes  : 

The  smiles  and  loves  had  died  in  Voiture's  death, 

But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe.  20 

Let  the  strict  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  exact,  and  serious  comedy  ; 
In  every  scene  some  moral  let  it  teach, 
And,  if  it  can,  at  once  l)oth  please  and  preach. 
Let  mine,  an  innocent  gay  farce  appear. 
And  more  diverting  still  than  regular, 
Have  humour,  wit,  a  native  ease  and  grace. 
Though  not  too  strictly  bound  to  time  and  place  : 

'  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount  were  the  ]  were  bnlli  great  favourites  of  Pope's.  He 
sisters  of  Tojic's  great  friend  Edward 
Blount,  an  excellent  young  num,  of  the 
same  religion  as  the  poet,  and  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  They  lived  at 
Maple-Durham,  near  Heading,  Berks. 
The  sisters  described  as 


is  said  to  liave  been  in  lore  at  first  with 
Teresa ;  but  as  she  rejected  him  ho 
transferred  his  aflections  to  the  sister 
wlio  appeared  really  to  lovehini,  to  Martha 
Bloinit. 

■^  Voiture  was  an  elegant  French  writer, 
liorn   1.J9S,  died  1G48.     He  wrote  witty 
Fair-haired  Maltha  and  Teresa  brown"  '•  poems  and  letters. 
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Critics  iu  wit,  or  life,  are  liard  to  please. 

Few  -wTite  to  those,  and  none  can  live  to  these.  SO 

Too  niucli  your  sex  is  by  tlieir  forms  confined. 
Severe  to  all,  but  most  to  -womankind  ; 
Custom,  grown  blind  with  age,  must  be  your  guide  ; 
Your  pleasure  is  a  vice,  but  not  your  pride  ; 
By  nature  yielding,  stubliorn  Init  for  fame  ; 
Made  slaves  by  honour,  and  made  fools  by  shame, 
Marriage  may  all  those  petty  tj-rants  chase. 
But  sets  lip  one,  a  greater,  in  their  place. 
Well  might  you  "wish  for  cliange  by  those  accurst, 
But  tlie  last  t}Tant  ever  proves  the  worst.  40 

Still  iu  constraint  your  suifering  sex  remains, 
Or  boiuid  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains  : 
Whole  years  neglected,  for  some  months  adored, 
The  fawniug  servant  turns  a  haughty  lord. 
Ah  quit  not  the  free  imiocence  of  life, 
For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  A\dfe  ; 
Nor  let  false  shows,  or  empty  titles  please  : 
Aim  not  at  joy,  bxit  rest  content  with  ease. 

Tlie  Gods,  to  curse  Pamela  with  her  prayers. 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares,  50 

The  sliiniug  rol^es,  ricli  jewels,  beds  of  state, 
And,  ti)  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool  lor  mate. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front  Ijoxes,  and  the  riiii(, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  -OTetched  thing  ! 
Pride,  pomp,  and  state  but  reach  her  outward  part  ; 
She  sighs,  and  is  no  duchess  at  her  heart. 

But,  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destined  Hymen's  willing  victim  too  ; 
Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms, 
Those,  age  or  sickness,  soon  or  late  disarms  :  CO 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last. 
Still  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains  the  past  ; 
Love,  raised  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay. 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  cliain  a  day  ; 
As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 
A  moniing's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn  ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  easy,  yet  more  strong, 
The  willing  lieart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  Voiture's"  early  care  still  shone  the  same, 

'  Mademoiselle  Taulet. — Pope. 
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Ami  Montausier'  was  uuly  cliangcd  in  name  ;  vo 

By  this,  even  now  tliey  live,  even  now  they  cliacm, 
Their  wit  still  sjiarkling,  and  their  flames  still  waira. 

Now  crowned  Avith  m.yrtle,  on  the  Elysian  coast, 
Amid  those  lovers,  joys  his  gentle  ghost  : 
Pleased,  while  with  smiles  his  happy  lines  you  view, 
And  finds  a  faii-er  Eajnboiiillet  in  you. 
The  brightest  eyes  of  France  inspired  his  muse  : 
Tlie  brightest  eyes  of  Britain  now  peruse  ; 
And  dead,  as  living,  'tis  our  author's  pride 
Still  to  charm  those  who  charm  the  world  beside.  80 

*  Madame  do  Montausier,  wife  of  tlie  1  France.  Yoiture  was  one  of  her  inti- 
Duke  dc  Montausier,  was  tlic  beautiful  mate  friends,  and  presided  at  these 
daughter  of  ^ladame  de  liamboUillet,  I  literary  reunions,  ■\\here  the  wita  of  the 
whose    mioiis   were    so    celebrated    in  I  age  assembled. 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  SAME, 

ON  HER  LEAVING  THE  TOWN  AFTER  THE  CORONATION.' 

As  SOME  fond  Adrgiii,  -whom  her  mother's  care 

Drags  I'roui  the  town  to  wholesome  countr}'  air, 

Just  when  she  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye, 

And  hear  a  spark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh  : 

From  the  dear  man  unwilling  she  must  sever, 

Yet  takes  one  kiss  before  she  parts  for  ever  : 

Thiis  from  the  world  fair  Zephaliuda'-  flew, 

Saw  others  happy,  and  with  sighs  withdrew  ; 

Xot  that  their  jjleasures  caused  her  discontent, 

She  sighed  not  that  thej^  stayed,  hut  that  she  A\ent.  10 

She  Avent,  to  plain-work,  and  to  piu-ling  brooks, 
Old  fashioned  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks  : 
She  went  from  op'ra,  park,  assembly,  play. 
To  morning-walks,  and  pray'rs  tliree  hours  a  day  ; 
To  j)art  her  time  't^ixt  reading  and  bohea  ; 
To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea  ; 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon. 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon  ; 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pictiu'es  in  the  tire, 

Hmn  half  a  tune,  tell  stories  to  the  scjurre  ;  20 

Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  sev'n. 
There  starve  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way  to  heav'n. 

Some  squii'e,  perhaps  you  take  delight  to  rack  ; 
Whose  game  is  whisk,^  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack  ; 
Who  visits  with  a  giui,  presents  you  birds, 
Then  gives  a  smacldng  buss,  and  cries, — "  No  words  !  " 
Or  with  his  horind  comes  hallooing  from  the  stable. 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a  table  ; 
Wliose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  coarse, 
And  loves  you  best  of  all  things — -Init  liis  horse.''  30 

In  some  fair  ev'ning,  on  your  elbow  laid, 
You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shade  : 

'  Of  King  George  the  First,  1715.  I  ciad,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Alexis. 

*  The  assumed  name  of  Theresa  Blount,    Martha  was  called  Parthen,«»« — Boulas. 
nnder  which  she  corresponded  for  many       ^  "Whist, 
years  with  the  Mr.  Jloore  of  the  Dmi- 1     *  Sec  Locksley  H^"  ■ 
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In  pensive  thuuglit  reciill  the  fancied  scene, 

See  coronations  rise  on  ev'iy  green  ; 

Before  you  pass  tli'  imaginary  sights 

Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  gartered  knights, 

While  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes  ; 

Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies. 

Thiis  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 

And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls  !  40 

So  whe-.i  your  slave,  at  some  dear  idle  time, 
(Not  plagued  with  headaches,  or  the  want  of  rhyme) 
Stands  in  the  streets,  abstracted  from  the  crew. 
And  wliile  he  seems  to  study,  thinks  of  you  ; 
Just  when  Iiis  fancy  points  yoiu-  sprightly  eyes, 
Or  sees  the  blush  of  soft  Parthenia  rise, 
Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite, 
Streets,  chairs,  and  coxcombs,  rush  upon  my  sight 
Vexed  to  be  still  in  town,  I  knit  my  brtjw. 
Look  sour,  aiid  hiun  a  tune,  as  you  may  now,  ju 
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His  saltum  accumulem  donis,  ct  fimgar  iiiani 
MuiRTi,'!  Viri/.  iEu.  vii.  vv.  885,  6. 


I._OX  CHARLES  EARL  OF  DORSET. 

IN   THE   CHURCH  OF   WITHyASI   IN   SUSSEX    (1706). 

Dorset,  tlie  grace  of  the  courts,  the  Muses'  pride, 

Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 

The  scourge  of  piide,  though  sanctified  or  great, 

Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state  : 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  tliough  severe  his  hxy  ; 

His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 

Blest  satirist  !  who  touched  the  mean  so  true, 

As  shoAved,  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Blest  courtier  !  who  could  king  and  country  please, 

Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendships,  and  his  ease. 

Blest  peer  !  his  great  forefathers'  ev'ry  grace 

Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  race  ; 

Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  Dorsets  shine, 

And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 


I 


II.— ON  SIR  WILLIAM  TRUMBULL, 

ONK    OF     THE    PUINCIPAL    SECIIETAKIES    OF    STATE    TO    KING    WILLIAM    III. 

Who  havius  resigned  his  place,  died  in  liis  retirement  at  EasthamstcJ  iu 
Berksliire,  1716. 

A  PLEASING  form  ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind  ; 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resigned  : 
Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  protest, 
Fixed  to  one  side  but  moderate  to  the  rest : 
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An  lionest  coui'tier,  yet  a  patriot  too  ; 

Just  to  liis  prince,  and  to  liis  country  true  : 

"Filled  with,  tlie  sense  of  age,  tlie  fire  of  youth, 

A  scorn  of  "nTangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth  ; 

A  gen'rous  faith,  from  superstition  free  ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyrannj^  ; 

Such  this  man  was  ;  who  now,  from  earth  removed, 

At  length  enjoA's  that  libertj^  he  loved. 


iJI.— ON  THE   HON.  SIMON  HARCOURT, 

ONLY   SON   OF   THE   LOUD    CIIAXCELLOIl   IIAnCOrKT  ; 

At  the  Church  of  Stanton-Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire,  1720. 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art !   draw  near  ; 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  loved,  the  son  most  dear ; 
Who  ne'er  knew  joj^,  Init  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason,  elof-[uence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  must  tell  Avhat  Harcourt  camiot  speak. 
Oh  let  thy  once-loved  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And,  -ft-ith  a  father's  sorrows,  mix  his  own  ! 


IY.-~ON  JAMES   CRAGGS,  ESQ. 

IN   WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

JACOBUS    CRAGGS, 

REGI    MAGN.Ti    BRlTANNIiE    A    SECllETIS 

ET    CONSILIIS    SANCTIOIUBUS. 

PRINCIPIS    TARITER    AC    POPCLI    AMOR    ET    1)ELICI.«  I 

VIXIT    TITULIS    ET    INVIDIA    MAJOR 

ANNOS,   HEU    PAVCOS,   XXXV. 

OB.    FEB.    XVI.    MDCCXX. 

STATE.SiiAX,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honoiu?  clear  ! 

\Yho  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end  ; 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved  ; 

Praised,  wept,  and  honoured,  by  the  muse  he  loved. 
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v.— INTENDED  FOR  MR.  ROWE, 

IN    WESTMINSTEll    ABBEY. 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  iirii  we  trust, 
And  sacred,  place  by  Drydeii's  awful  dust : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  whicli  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest  I 
Blest  in  th}^  genius,  in  tliy  love  too  blest ! 
One  gratefi.l  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  tliaukless  land  to  his  denies,' 

II. 

ON  ROWE. 

He  altered  it  much  for  the  better  as  it  now  stands  in  the  abbey  on 
the  monument  erected  to  Eowe  and  his  daughter. 

Thy  reliquos,  Kowe,  to  this  sad  shrine  we  trust 

And  near  thy  Shakespeare  place  thy  honoured  bust. 

Oh,  next  him,  skilled  to  draw  tlie  tender  tear 

For  never  heart  felt  passion  more  sincere, 

To  nobler  sentiment  to  fire  the  brave. 

For  never  Briton  more  disdained  a  slave. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade  and  endless  rest. 

Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest  ! 

And  blest,  that  timely  from  our  seal  removed 

Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  loved.  lo 

To  these  so  mourned  in  death,  so  loved  in  life 
The  childless  parent  and  the  Avidowed  wife 
With  tears  inscribes  this  monumental  stone 
That  holds  their  ashes  and  expects  her  own. 


*  The  tomb  of  Air.  Drydcn  was  erected 
upon  this  hint  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
liani  ;  to  which  was  originally  intended 
t)iis  epitaph, 

This  Slieffield  raised.  Tlie  sacred  dust 
below 


which  the  author  since  changed  into  \\\<^ 

plain  inscription  now  upon  it,  being  oulj 

the  name  of  that  great  poet. 

J.  DllYDEN. 

Natus  Aug.  9,  1081.    Mortuus  Maij  1, 

1700. 


Was  Drydcn  once.    The  rest  who  does   .Toannes   sheffikld    dux    buckinq- 
not  know  ?  i  hamiensi8  rosuix. — I'ojye. 
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yi._OIs^  MRS.  CORBET, 

AVIIO  DIED   OF   A   CANCER  IN   HER  BREAST. 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  witliont  pretence, 
Blest  ■ft'itli  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense 
No  conquests  slie,  but  o'er  herself,  desired, 
No  arts  essayed,  but  not  to  be  admired. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown. 
Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  o^\■n. 
So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind  ; 
So  firm,  yet  soft ;  so  strong,  yet  so  refined  ; 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  ; 
The  saint  sustaiaed  it,  but  the  woman  died. 


nz — T-n 

VII.— ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE  HON.  ROBERT 
DIGBY,  AND  OF  HIS  SISTER  MARY, 

ERECTED    RY    THEIR    TATHElt,   THE    LORD    DIGliY, 

lu  the  Cburcli  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  172". 

Go  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youti, 

Of  modest  msdom,  and  pacific  truth  . 

Composed  in  suff'rings,  and  in  joy  sedate, 

Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great. 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  ev'ry  thouglit  sincere, 

VTho  knew  no  msh  but  what  the  world  might  liear  : 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind. 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  ; 

Go  live  !  for  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine, 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  Mortal  to  Divine.  lo 

And  thou,  blest  ]\Iaid  !  attendant  on  his  doom,' 
Pensive  hast  followed  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Steered  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  sliore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  knoAvn  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

^  Mr.  Digliy  died  of  consumption,  and  I  who  had   hung    over    his    sick  bed.— 
was  followed  by  the  atfcctiouate  sister  I  Boivles, 
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Yet  take  tliese  tears,  mortality's  relief, 
Ami  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief 
These  little  rites,  a  stoue,  a  verse,  receive  ; 
"lis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  ! 


VIII.— ON  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

IN    WESTMIXSTEll   ABBEY,    1723.* 

Kneller,  by  heaven,  and  not  a  master,  taught. 
Whose  art  was  Natuie,  and  wliose  pictures  Thought ; 
Now  for  two  ages  having  snatched  from  fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  Avhate'er  was  great, 
Lies  crowned  with  princes'  honours,  poets'  lays, 
Due  to  liis  merit,  and  brave  thii'st  of  praise. 

Living,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 


I 


IX.— ON  GENERAL  HENRY  WITHERS, 

IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY,    1729. 

Here,  Withers,  rest  !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind, 

Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 

Oh  born  to  arms  !  0  worth  in  youth  approved  ! 

0  soft  hmnanity,  in  age  l)cloved  ! 

For  thee  the  hardy  vet'ran  drops  a  tear, 

And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love  ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 

Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  :  10 

Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 


Popo  had  made  Su-  Godfrey  KncUcr,  f  formed  with  reluctance.  He  tlioii,!?lit  it 
on  Ills  ui;ath-bed,  a  promise  to  write  his  "  tlio  worst  thing  lie  evi'r  wrote  iu  Ills 
epitaph,  which  ho  seems  to  have  per- 1  life."     {JSjicncc.^ — lioscoc. 


u  u 


EPITAPHS. 
X.^^ON  ME.  ELIJAH  FENTO>V 

AT    EASTHAMSTEAt)    IX    BERKS,    1730. 

This  modest  stone,  Avliat  few  vain  marbles  can, 

Slay  tnily  say,  Here  lies  an  honest  man  : 

A  poet,  blessed  beyond  the  poet's  fate, 

"Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and  great 

Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 

Content  A^dth  science  in  the  Vale  of  Peace. 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 

From  nature's  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfied, 

Thanked  heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he  died. 


XL— ON  MR.  GAY, 

IN"   WESTMINSTER   AISBEY,    1732. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affection  mild  ; 

In  yn.i,  a  man  ;  simjilicity,  a  child  : 

With  native  humour  temp'ring  virtuous  rage, 

Formed  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age  : 

^\bove  temptation,  in  a  low  estate. 

And  imcon-upted,  even  among  the  great  : 

A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 

Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 

These  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  bust 

Is  mixed  -nith  heroes,  or  Avith  kings  thy  dust ;  10 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 

Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay. 

ANOTHEE. 

Well  then  poor  Gay  lies  ruulcr  ground, 
So  theres  an  end  of  honest  Jack  ; 
So  little  justice  here  he  found 
'Tis  ten  to  one  he'll  ne'er  come  back. 

*  A  poet  of  no  mean  acquirements ;  lie  translated  part  of  the  Odyssey  for  Pope, 
tt  bo  only  did  the  first  twelve  books  himself. 
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XII.— INTENDED   FOR  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

ISAACUS    NEWTONUS: 

Qucm  Immortal  em 

Testautur  Tempus,  Natura,  Coolum  : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  I'atetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  iii  night  : 
God  said,  "  Let  Newton  he  !  "'  and  all  was  light. 


XIII.— ON  DR.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 


BISHOP    OF   ROCHESTER, 


Who  died  in  exile  at  Paris,  1732,  (his  only  daughter  having  expired  in  his  arms, 
immediatelj'  after  she  arrived  in  France  to  see  him.) 

DIALOGUE. 


Yes,  we  have  lived — one  pang,  and  then  we  part  ! 
May  Heav'u,  dear  i'atlier  !  now  have  all  thy  heart. 
Yet  ah  !  how  once  we  loved,  remember  still, 
Till  you  arc  dust  like  me. 

HE, 

Dear  shade  !  I  will  : 
Then  mix  this  dust  with  thine — 0  spotless  ghost ! 
O  more  than  fortune,  friends,  or  country  lost ! 
Ts  there  on  earth  one  care,  one  wash  beside  1 
Yes — Save  my  country,  Heaven  ! 

He  said,  and  died. 

'  He  was  horn  on  the  very  day  that  Galileo  died. 


BB   Si 
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XIV.— ON  EDMUND  DUKE  OF  BUCKING  HA  !\f, 

"Who  died  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Ms  age,  IToO. 

If  modest  youtli,  with  cool  reflection  crowned, 
And  every  op'ning  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  save  a  parent's  justest  pride  from  fate, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state  ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  asked  thy  tear. 
Or  sadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  li\Ting  virtue  now  had  slione  approved, 
The  senate  heard  liim,  and  his  country  loved. 
Yet  softer  honours,  and  less  noisy  fame 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  famed  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  giv'n, 
Pavs  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  heav'n. 


XV.— FOE   ONE  AVHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  BURIED 
IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY.' 

Heroes,  and  kings  !  your  distance  keep  : 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep. 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you  : 
Let  Horace  l>bish,  and  Virgil  too. 

ANOTHER,  ON   THE   SAME. 

Under  this  marble,  or  under  this  sill. 
Or  render  this  turf,  or  e'en  what  they  will ; 
Whatever  an  heir,  or  a  friend  in  his  stead, 
Or  any  good  creature  shall  lay  o'er  my  head, 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  cared,  and  still  cares  not  a  pin 
T\Tiat  they  say,  or  may  say  of  the  mortal  within  : 
But,  Avho  living  and  dying,  serene  still  and  free, 
Trusts  in  God,  that  as  well  as  he  was,  he  shall  be. 


*  Now  on  Pope's  monument  in  Twickenham  church. 
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LORD  CONINGSBY'S  EPITAPH.' 

Here  lies  Lord  Coningsliy — be  civil  : 
llie  rest  God  knows — bo  does  the  devil. 


ON  BUTLER'S  MONUMENT. 


PERHAl'S   ]1Y    rOI'E. 

Respect  to  Dryden,  SLeflield  justly  j^aid, 
And  noble  Villiei's  lionoiu-'d  Cowley's  shade  : 
But  whence  this  Barber '] — that  a  name  so  mean 
Should,  join'd  with  Butler's,  on  a  tomb  be  seen  : 
This  pyramid  would  better  far  proclaim. 
To  futiu'e  ages  humbler  Settle's  name  : 
Poet  and  patron  then  had  been  well  pair'd, 
The  city  printer,  and  the  city  bard. 


'  This  epitaph,  originally  written  on 
Pious  Mirandula,  was  printed  among 
Ihe  works  of  Swift.  See  Hawkeswortli's 
edition,  vol.  vi. 

Pope,  in  one  of  the  prints  from  Schee- 
maker's  monument  of  Sliakspeare  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  sliewn  his  con- 
tempt of  Alderman  Barber,  by  the  follow- 
ing couplet,  which  is  substituted  in  the 
place  of  '  the  cloud-capt  towers,  &c.' 
'Thus  Britain  loved  me:  and  preserved 
my  fuiue, 


Clear    from    a    Barber's   or    a   Benson's 
name.' 

Pope  might  probably  have  suppressed 
his  satire  on  the  alderman,  because  he 
was  one  of  Swift's  acquaintances  and 
correspondents;  thougli  in  the  fourth 
book  of  tlie  iJuiiciad  he  has  au  anunvnious 
stroke  at  him  : 


bard 


aldi'iiiiun    shall 


'So    bv    each 

sit, 
A  heavy  lord  shall  bang-  at  every  wit.' 
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MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


ODE  ON  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY. 

1708. 
I. 

Descend,  ye  Nine  !  descend  and  sing  : 
The  lireatliing  instruments  inspire  ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  stiing, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  ! 
In  a  sadly-pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain  : 
Let  the  hnid  trumjict  sound, 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound  : 
While  in  more  lengthened  notes  and  slow, 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 
Hark  !  the  numbers  soft  and  clear. 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear  ; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise 
And  lill  with  spreading  sounds  tlie  skies  ; 
Exulting  in  triimiph  now  swell  tlu-  bold  notes, 
In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  music  lloats  ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  remote  and  small, 
The  strains  decay. 
And  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  djdng  fall. 


By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise. 
Music  her  soft,  assuasive  voice  ap])lies  ; 
Or,  when  the  soul  is  pressed  with  cares, 
Exalts  her  in  enliveninLr  airs. 
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>'Wamor3  she  fires  mtli  anmiated  sounds  ; 
Poiu's  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed, 
.Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 

Listening  En\'y  drops  her  snakes  ; 
Intestine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage, 
And  giddy  factions  hear  away  their  rage.' 


30 


III. 

But  when  our  coimtry's  cause  provokes  to  arms. 
How  martial  music  ev'ry  bosom  warms ! 
So  when  the  first  bold  vessel-  dared  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stem  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain,''' 
While  Ai'go  saw  her  kiudred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 
Transported  demi-gods  stood  rouud,^ 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound, 
Inflamed  with  glory's  charms: 
Each  chief  his  sev'nfold  shield  displayed, 
And  half  unsheathed  the  shining  blade 
And  seas,  and  rocks,  and  skies  reboimd, 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms! 


IV. 


But  when  througli  all  tlu'  iiifL-rnal  Ijouuda, 
Which  flaming  PJilegethou'^  surroiuuls, 


50 


'  Dr.  Greene  set  this  ode  to  music  in 
1730,  as  an  exercise  for  liis  doctor's  degree 
at  Cambridge,  on  wliich  occasion  Pope 
added  the  following  stanza  at  line  35. 

Amphion  thus  bade  wild  dissension  cease, 
And  softened  mortals  learned  the  arts  of 

])eace. 
Amphion  taught  contending  kings 
I'rom  various  discords  to  create, 
The  music  of  a  well  tuned  state  ; 
Nor  slack  nor  strain  the  tender  strings, 
Those  useful  touches  to  impart 
That  strike  the  subject's  answering  heart. 
And  the  soft  silent  harmony  that  springs 
From  sacred  union  and  consent  of  things. 

and  he  made  another  alteration  at  the  same 
time,  in  stanza  4,  v.  .51,  and  wrote  it  thus: 

Sad  Orpheus  sought  his  consort  lost; 
The  adamantine  gates  were  biuxed. 


And  nought  was  seen  and  nought  was 
heard 
Around  the  dreary  coast ; 
But  di-eadful  gleams,  &c. —  Warton. 

*  The  Argo  in  which  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  sailed  to  Colchis  in  search  of 
the  Golden  Fleece. 

^  Oi-pheus. 

*  Few  images  in  any  poet,  ancient  or 
modem,  are  more  .striking  than  that  in 
ApoUonius,  where  he  sajs,  that  when  the 
Argo  was  sailing  near  the  coast  where 
the  centaur  Chiron  dwelt,  he  came  down 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  bringing 
his  wife  with  the  young  Achilles  in  her 
arms,  that  he  might  show  the  child  to  his 
father  Pele^is,  v:\iQ  was  on  his  voyage 
with  the  other  Artronauts.  ApoUoniiio 
lihodias.  Lib.  1. —  Warton. 

*  rhlegethou,  a  river  of  Tartarus. 
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Love,  strong  as  Death,  the  poet^  led 
To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead,' 
What  sounds  were  heard, 
What  scenes  appeared, 

O'er  all  the  dreary  coasts ! 
Dreadful  gleams 
Dismal  screams, 
Fires  that  glow, 
Sluieks  of  woe. 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts  ! 
But  hark!  he  strikes  the  golden  I^tc; 
And  see!  the  tortured  ghosts  respire. 

See,  shady  forms  advance ! 
Thy  stone,  0  Sisyjahus,  stands  still,''' 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel,'* 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 
The  Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
And  snakes  imcurled  hang  list'ning  ro\;nd  their  heads 

V. 

By  the  streams  that  ever  flow, 
l^-y  tlie  fragrant  winds  that  Mnw 

O'er  til'  Elysiau  flowi-vs  ; 
By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  As])li()di'l, 

Or  Amaranthine  bowers; 
By  the  hero's  armed  shades, 
Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades, 
By  the  youths  that  died  for  love, 


'  See  the  "Divine  Legation,"  Book  2. 
■where  Orpheus  is  considered  as  a  philo- 
sopluu',  a  legislator,  and  a  mystic. — 
Warton. 

*  The  fable  is  that  Orpheus,  led  by 
"Love  strong  as  death,"  descended  to 
Tartarus  to  beg  that  the  Infernal  Cod  and 
Goddess  would  permit  his  dead  wife, 
Eurydice  (who  had  died  of  snake-bite) 
to  return  to  earth  with  him.  Won  by 
his  divine  music  they  assented,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  did  not  turn  round  to  look 
at  her  till  they  reached  the  upper  air. 
But   alas!    in    his    tender    impatience. 


Orpheus  cast  a  glance  back,  and  she  was 
instantly  borne  away.  Very  ancient 
hymns,  ascribed  to  Orpheus  (but  not  his), 
remain,  Warton  tells  us,  "  certainly  older 
than  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece." 

^  Sisyphus  was  doomed  to  roll  a  huge 
stone  up  to  a  hill-top  of  Tartarus,  but 
when  tlie  smnmit  was  nearly  gained  it 
in\'ariably  fidl  back  headlong  to  tliM 
plaui :  thus  his  efibrts  were  always  in 
vain. 

*  Ixion  was  fastened  to  a  wheel  vhich 
incessantly  revolved. 
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Wand'riug  in  the  myitle  grove/ 
Restore,  restore  Emydice  to  life : 
Oh  take  the  husband,  or  return  the  Avife ! 

He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  pray'r: 
Stern  Proser2:)ine  relented, 
And  gave  liun  back  the  fair. 
Thus  song  could  jwevail 
O'er  death,  and  o'er  hell, 
A-  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious ! 
Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her, 
"With  Styx^  nine  times  round  her, 
iTet  music  and  love  -were  victorious. 
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But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  tui-ns  his  eyes; 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies ! 
How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters^  move] 
No  crime  was  tlune,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love. 
Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Beside  the  fall  of  fountains. 
Or  where  Hebrus '  wanders. 

Rolling  in  meanders,  lOO 

All  alone, 

Unheard,  unknown, 
He  makes  his  moan; 
And  calls  her  ghost. 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost ! 
Now  with  furies  surroiuided. 
Despairing,  confoimded. 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidst  Rhodope's  snows; 
See,  wild  as  the  winds,  o'er  the  desert  he  flies ;  no 

Hark !  Hsemus  resoimds  with  the  Bacchanals'  cries — '' 

Ah  see,  he  dies ! 
Yet  even  in  death  Eurydice  he  sor.g, 
Eurydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue. 


1  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Yeiiu.-;. 

*  A  river  of  Hell. 

'    The    Fates    Atropos,    Clotho,    and 
Laehesis. 

*  A  river  of  Thi-ace. 


^  The  women  of  Thrace  enraged  at 
Orphcus's  neglect  of  thcni  and  under  the 
intiucnce  of  the  lite^?  of  Bacclm?,  stoned 
liini  to  death,  and  threw  his  head  and 
legs  into  the  river  Hebrus. 
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Eurydico  the  Avoods, 
Eiuydice  the  floods, 
Eiirydice  the  rocks,  and  hollow  mountains  rung. 


[Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 

Aiid  fate's  severest  rage  disarm  : 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease,  120 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please : 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  aljove. 
This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 
And  to  her  Maker's  jiraise  confmed  the  sound. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  choir, 

Th'  immortal  pow'rs  incline  their  eai, 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire, 
A^^ule  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  tire  ; 

And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  heai;  IJO 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell. 
To  bright  Cecilia  greater  pow'r  is  giv'n  ; 

His  nundiei's  raised  a  shade  from  hell, 
Hers  lil't  the  soul  to  hea\''n. 
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TWO  CHO]^USES  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF 
BRUTUS.' 

CHORUS   OF  ATHENIANS. 

STROPHE    I. 

Ye  sliades,  wliere  sacred  truth  is  sought ; 

Groves,  where  immortal  sages  taught ; 

Where  heav'nly  visions  Plato  fired, 

And  Epicurus  lay  iiispii-ed  ! 

In  vain  your  guiltless  laurels  stood 

Unspotted  long  with  human  blood. 
War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades, 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shades. 

ANTISTROPHE    I. 

Oh,  heav'u-born  sisters  !  -  source  of  art  ! 

AVho  charm  the  sense,  or  mend  the  heart ;  10 

Who  lead  fair  Virtiie's  train  along, 

Moral  truth,  and  mystic  song  ! 

To  what  new  clime,  what  distant  sky. 

Forsaken,  friendless,  shall  ye  fly  % 
Say,  will  you  bless  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore  1 
Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more  \ 

STROPHE    II. 

AVhen  Athens  sinks  by  fates  luijust, 

When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust ; 

Perhaps  even  Britain's  utmost  shore 

Shall  cease  to  blush  with  strangers'  gore,  20 

See  arts  her  savage  sons  control, 

And  Athens  rising  near  the  pole  ! 
Till  some  new  tyrant  lifts  his  pm-ple  hand. 
And  civil  madness  tears  them  from  the  land. 

^  Altered    from    Shakespeare    by  the  1  They  Avere  set  many  years  afterwards  by 
Duke  of  Jinckiiiyham,   at  whose  desire  !  the  famous  Bononcini,  aud  jjcrformed  at 
these  two   choruses   were   composed    to  I  Buckingham  House. — Fo2}e 
supply  as  many  wanting  in  his  play.  |     *  The  muses. 
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ANTISTROPHE    11. 

Ye  gods  !  what  justice  rules  the  ball  ] 

Freedom  and  ai'ts  together  fall ; 

Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craves, 

And  men,  once  ignorant,  are  slaves. 

Oh,  cursed  eflFects  of  civil  hate, 

In  every  age,  in  every  state  !  80 

Still,  Avlien  the  lust  of  tyrant  pow'r  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  some  Tully  bleeds. 


CHORUS   OF  YOUTHS  AND   VIRGINS. 

.SKMICHORUS. 

Oh,  tyrant  Love  !  hast  thou  posseot 
Tlie  prudent,  learned,  and  virtuous  breast  1 
Wisdom  and  "wit  in  vain  reclaim, 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  Hame. 
Love,  soft  intruder,  enters  here, 
But  ent'ring  learns  to  be  sincere. 
Marcus  with  blushes  owns  he  loves, 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves.^ 

Why,  Vii'tue,  dost  thou,  blame  desire, 

Whicli  Nature  has  imprest  ]  10 

Why,  Nature,  dost  thou  soonest  tire 
The  mild  and  generous  breast  ] 

CHORUS. 

Love's  purer  llames  the  gods  approve ; 
The  gods  and  Brutus  bend  to  love  : 
Brutus  for  absent  Portia  sighs. 
And  sterner  Cassius  melts  at  Junia's  eyes. 
What  is  loose  love  1  a  transient  gust, 
Spent  in  a  sudden  storm  of  lust, 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire, 

A  wand'ring,  self-consuming  tire,  30 

But  Hymen's  kinder  flames  unite  ; 

And  bi:rn  for  ever  one  ; 
Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light, 
Productive  as  the  smi. 

'  Because  Marcus  loved  the  wife  of  Cassius  neeordhi^  to  Euekingliam's  play. 
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SEMICHORUS. 

Oh,  source  of  eViy  social  tie, 
United  -wish,  and  mutual  joy  ! 
Wliat  A'arious  joys  on  one  attend, 
As  son,  as  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  ! 
"Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies, 

"Wliile  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise  ;  30 

Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye ; 
Or  views  his  smiling  progeny  : 

What  tender  passions  take  their  turns, 

What  home-felt  raptures  move  ! 
His  heart  now  melts,  now  leaps,  now  burns, 
With  rev'reuce,  hope,  and  love. 

CHORUS. 

Hence  guilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises, 
Hence  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises, 
Dangers,  doubts,  delays,  surprises  ; 

Fires  that  scorch,  yet  dare  not  shine  :  40 

Purest  love's  unwasting  treasure. 
Constant  faith,  fair  hojje,  long  leisure, 
Days  of  ease,  and  nights  of  plcasm-e  ; 

Sacred  Hymen  !  these  are  thine. 


1 
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ODE  ON  SOLITUDE.i 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  hound, 
Content  to  hreathe  Jiis  native  air, 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  hreail, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire, 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  hiin  shade, 
In  winter  tire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcernedly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away,  lO 

In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  ease, 
Together  mixed  ;  sweet  recreation  ; 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  unlamented  let  nie  die, 
Steal  from  the  \\'orld,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie.  20 


•  This  was  a  very  curly  production  of  our  author,  written  at  about  twelve  yeans 
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THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 


ODE.i 


Vital  spark  of  lieav'iily  flnme  ! 
Qiiit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  : 
Trembling,  hoping,  liug'ring,  flying, 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

II. 

Hark  !  they  whisper  ;  angels  say, 
"  Sister  spirit,  come  away  !  " 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  1 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 

Dro'WTis  my  spirits,  di^aws  iwj  breath  ? 

Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  % 


III. 

The  world  recedes  ;  it  disappears  ! 
HeaVn  opens  on  my  eyes  !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 
Lend,  lend  your  wmgs  !  I  mount ! 
O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ] 

0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ]  - 


I  fly 


*  This  ode  was  wiitten  iu  imitation  of 
the  famous  sonnet  of  Hadrian  to  his 
departing  soul. —  Warburton. 

*  This  ode  was  written  by  the  desh-e  of 
Steele,  and  Pope  says  in  a  letter  to  him, 
"  You  have  it  as  Cowley  calls  it,  just 


warm  from  the  brain.  It  came  to  me  the 
iirst  moment  I  waked  this  morning :  yet 
you  ■will  see  it  was  not  so  absolutely 
inspiration  but  that  I  had  in  my  head 
not  only  the  verses  of  Hadrian  but  the 
fine  £i-agment  of  Sappho." 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  POEM  ENTITLED 

SITCOESSIO. 

Bcc.'OXE,  ye  critics,  and  resliaiu  your  spite, 

{ !odius  writes  on,  and  ■will,  I'or  ever  write. 

The  heaviest  muse  the  swiftest  coiu'se  has  gone, 

As  clocks  run  fastest  when  most  lead  is  on  ; 

What  though  no  bees  aroimd  your  cradle  Hew,' 

Nor  on  your  lips  distilled  their  golden  de\\' ; 

Yet  have  we  oft  discovered  in  theii'  stead 

A  swarm  of  drones  that  buzzed  about  your  head. 

Wlien  you,  like  Orpheus,  strike  the  warbling  lyre, 

Attentive  blocks  stand  round  you  and  admire.  10 

Wit  passed  through  thee  no  longer  is  the  same, 

As  meat  digested  takes  a  different  name  ; 

But  sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be, 

Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee. 

Thus  thou  mayst  rise,  and  in  thy  daring  ilight 

(Though  ne'er  so  weighty)  reach  a  wondrous  height. 

So,  forced  from  engines,  lead  itself  can  tly, 

And  ponderous  slugs  move  nimbly  through  the  sky. 

Sure  Bavins-  copied  Moevius^  to  the  full, 

And  Chserilus''  taught  Codrus^  to  be  dull ;  3« 

1'herefore,  dear  friend,  at  my  advice  give  o'er 

This  needless  labour ;  and  contend  no  more 

To  prove  a  dull  succession  to  be  true. 

Since  'tis  enough  we  find  it  so  in  you. 


\_From  the  Zettcrs.] 

AEGUS. 


When  wise  Ulysses,  from  his  native  coasts 
Long  kept  by  wars,  and  long  by  tempests  tossed, 
Arrived  at  last,  poor,  old,  disguised,  alone, 
To  all  his  friends  and  even  his  Queen  unknown  ; 


'  An  allusion  to  the  tradition  about 
Plato. 

■^  &  *  Two  stupid  and  malevolent  popts 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  attacked  the 


fame  of  superior  writers. 

*  Supposed  to  mean  Shadwell. 

*  Probably  Cibber. 

c  0  2 
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Cliaiiged  as  he  was,  -with  age,  and  toils,  and  cares, 
Furrowed  his  reVrend  face,  and  white  his  hairs. 
In  las  own  palace  forced  to  ask  his  Ijread, 
Scorned  hj  those  slaves  liis  former  bonnty  fed, 
Forgot  of  all  his  own  domestic  crew  ; 
The  faithful  dog  alone  his  rightful  master  knew  ! 
Unfed,  unhoused,  neglected,  on  the  clay, 
Like  an  old  servant,  now  cashiered,  he  lay  ; 
Touched  with  resentment  of  ungrateful  man, 
And  longing  to  behold  his  ancient  lord  again. 
Him  when  he  saw — he  rose,  and  crawled  to  meet, 
('Twas  all  he  could)  and  fawned,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
Seized  with  dumb  joy — then  falling  by  his  side, 
Owned  his  returning  lord,  lookial  up,  and  died  ! 


TO  HENRY   CROMWELL,   ESQ. 

1708. 

This  letter  greets  you  from  the  shades  ; 

(Not  those  which  their  imbodied  shadows  filL 
That  glide  along  tli'  Elysian  glades, 

Or  skim  the  floVry  meads  of  Asphodel ;) 

But  those  in  which  a  learned  author  said 

Strong  drink  was  drunk  and  gambols  placed 

And  two  substantial  meals  a-day  were  mada. 
The  business  of  it  is  f  express. 
From  me  and  from  my  holiness, 
To  you  and  to  your  gentleness. 

How  much  I  wish  you  health  and  happinef;)  ; 

And  much  good  news,  and  little  spleen  m  iiiay  be, 
A  hearty  stomach  and  fair  lady, 
And  ev'ry  day  a  double  dose  of  coftee, 
To  make  you  look  as  sage  as  any  Sophi. 
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A  FAR]<]WELL  TO   LONDON. 

IX    THE    YEAH    I7I0. 

1)i:ai;,  droll,  distracting  town,  faivMrll  I 

Tliy  Tools  no  more  I'll  tease  : 
This  year  in  peace,  ye  critics,  dwell, 

Ye  harlots,  sleep  at  ease  ! 

To  drink  and  droll  he  Rowe  allow'd 

Till  the  thii'd  Avatchman's  toll  ; 
Let  Jer\'as  gratis  paint,  and  Fi'owde 

Save  threepence  and  his  soul. 

Farewell,  Arbuthiiot's  raillery 

On  every  learned  sot ;  10 

And  Garth,  the  best  good  Christian  he. 

Although  he  knows  it  not. 

Lintot,  farewell  !   tlij^  liard  must  go  ; 

Farewell,  unhappy  Tonson  ! 
Heaven  gives  thee,  for  thy  loss  of  Eowe, 

Lean  Philips  and  fat  Johnson.' 

Wliy  should  I  stay  1     Botli  parties  rage  ;• 

My  vixen  mistress'  squalls  ; 
The  wits  in  envious  feiids  engage  : 

And  Homer — d him — calls  20 

The  love  of  arts  lies  cold  and  dead 

In  Halifax's  vara. ; 
And  not  one  nmse  of  all  he  fi-d 

Has  yet  the  grace  to  mourn. 

My  friends,  by  turns,  my  friends  confound, 

Betray,  and  are  lielrayed  : 
Poor  Y r's  sold  for  tift\'  pounds. 

And  B 11  is  a  jade. 

'  Johnson  was  probably  the  friend  of  j      *  "Wliigs  and  Jacobites. 
Wilkes :  he  wrote  sixteen  very  inferior       '  Teresa  Blount,  Bowles  thinks. 
plays.  I 
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Why  make  I  friendsliips  Avitli  the  great, 

"WliL-n  I  no  favour  seek.  30 


Still  idle,  ■with  a  biisj'  air, 
Deep  -whimsies  to  contrive  ; 

Tlie  gayest  valetudinaLre, 
Most  thinking  rake  alive. 

Solicitous  for  other  end-, 

Tliough  fond  of  dear  repose  ; 

Can-loss  or  droAvsy  -with  my  friends,' 
And  frolic  '\yith  my  foes. 

Luxurious  lobster-niL^hts,  farewell, 
For  sober,  studious  days  ! 

And  Burlington's  delicious  meal. 
For  salads,  tarts,  and  pease  ! 

Adieu  to  all  but  Gay  alone, 
"Whose  soul,  sincere  and  free, 

Loves  all  mankind,  but  flatters  none, 
And  so  may  stance  with.  me. 


*  Pope  is  said  to  liave  fallen  asleep  at  his  own  table  when  the  Prince  of  Wale« 
wafi  in  Qom^i&ny.— Bowles. 
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THE  BASSET-TABLE. 

A  TOWN  ECLOGUE.* 

CARDELIA.    SMILINDA. 
CARDELIA. 

The  basset-tuljle  8pre;ul,  the  talliei"  come  ; 
Why  stays  SmiUmla  in  the  dressiiig-rooiu  l 
Rise,  pensive  nymph,  the  tallier  waits  lor  you 


Ah,  madam,  since  my  Sharper  is  untrue, 
I  joyless  make  my  once  adored  Alpeu. 
I  saw^  him  stand  behind  Ombrelia's  chair. 
And  whisper  with  that  soft,  deluding  air. 
And  those  feigned  sighs  which  cheat  the  list'niiu 


fair. 


CARDELIA. 


Is  this  the  cause  of  your  romantic  strains  ? 
A  mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  sustains. 
As  you  by  love,  so  I  by  fortune  crossed  ; 
One,  one  bad  deal,  three  Septlevas  have  lost. 


SMILINDA. 


Is  that  the  grief,  which  you  compare  with  mine  I 
With  ease,  the  smiles  of  fortune  I  resign  : 
Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  deal  were  gone ; 
Were  lovely  Sharper  mine,  and  mine  alone. 


CARDELIA. 


A  lover  lost,  is  but  a  common  care  ; 
And  prudent  nymphs  against  that  change  prepare  ; 
The  Knave  of  Clubs  thrice  lost  :  Oh  who  could  guess 
This  fatal  stroke,  this  unforeseen  distress  I 


ao 


•  There  were  six  town  eclogues,  one 
written,  it  is  believed,  by  Pope,  live  by 
Lady  Mary  AV.  Montagu. —  Warton. 
Only  this  of  all  the  town  eclogues  was 
ilr.  Pope's ;  and  is  here  printed  from  a 


copy  corrected  by  his  own  hand. — The 
humour  of  it  consists  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  in  love  with  the  game,  and  the 
other  with  tlie  sharper. —  Warburton, 
'  One  who  l<eeps  tally. 
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SMILINDA. 

See  Betty  Lovet !  ven''  a  jyropos, 
Slie  all  the  cares  of  love  and  play  does  kno'^  ; 
Dear  Betty  shall  tli'  important  point  decide ; 
Betty,  -who  oft  the  paiir  of  each  has  tried ; 
Impartial,  she  shall  say  who  suffers  most, 
By  cards'  ill  usage,  or  by  lovers  lost. 


Tell,  tell  youi'  griefs  ;  attentive  will  I  stay, 
Though  time  is  precious,  and  I  want  some  tea. 

CARDELIA. 

Behold  this  equipage,  by  Mathers  wrought, 
"With  fifty  guineas  (a  great  peu'worth)  bought. 
See,  on  the  tooth-pick,  Mars  and  Cupid  strive  ; 
And  both  the  struggling  figures  seem  alive. 
Upon  the  bottom  shines  the  queen's  bright  face  ; 
A  mjTtle  foliage  round  the  thimble-case. 
Jove,  Jove  himself,  does  on  the  scissors  shine  ; 
The  metal,  and  the  workmanship,  divine  ! 

SMILIXDA. 

This  snuff-box, — once  the  pledge  of  Sharper's  love, 
When  rival  beauties  for  the  present  strove  ; 
At  Corticelli's  he  the  raffle  won  ; 
Then  first  his  jiassion  was  in  public  shown  : 
Hazardia  blushed,  and  turned  her  head  aside, 
A  rival's  en\j  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 
This  snuff-box, — on  the  hinge  see  brilliants  shine 
This  snuii'-box  will  I  stake  ;  the  prize  is  mine. 

CARDELIA, 

Alas  !   far  lesser  losses  than  I  bear, 
Have  made  a  soldier  sigh,  a  lover  BWear. 
And  oh  !  what  makes  the  disappointment  hard, 
'Twas  my  OAvn  lord  that  drew  the  fatal  card. 
In  complaisance,  I  took  the  queen  he  gave  ; 
Though  my  o"\\ai  secret  A\'ish  Avas  for  the  knaA'e. 
The  Ivnave  won  Sonica,  which  I  had  cliose ; 
And,  the  next  pull,  my  Septleva  I  lose. 
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SMILINDA. 

But  ah  !  wlial  nL;';;vavatcs  the  killing  smart, 
The  cruel  thought,  tliat  stabs  me  to  the  heart ; 
This  cursed  Ombrelia,  this  undoing  fair, 
By  Avhose  vile  arts  this  heavy  grief  I  Ijear; 
She,  at  whose  name  I  shed  these  spiteful  tears, 
She  owes  to  me  the  A^ery  charms  she  wears. 
An  awkward  thing,  when  first  she  came  to  town  ; 
Her  shape  unfiishioued ,  and  her  face  unknown  :  'jO 

She  was  my  friend  ;   I  taught  her  first  to  sj^iread 
Upon  her  sallow  cheeks  enliv'ning  red  : 
I  introdiiced  her  to  the  park  and  plays  ; 
And,  by  my  interest,  Cozens  made  her  stays. 
Ungrateful  ■\^Tetch,  Avith  mimic  airs  grown  pert., 
She  dares  to  steal  my  fav'rite  lover's  heart. 

GARDE  LIA. 

Wretch  that  I  wa^,  hi.iw  often  have  I  swore, 
When  Winnall  tallied,  I  woiild  punt  no  more  ? 
I  knew  the  bite,  yet  to  my  ruin  run  ; 
And  see  the  folly,  Avhieh  I  cannot  shrm,  70 


How  many  maids  have  Sliarper's  vows  deceived  I , 
How  many  cursed  the  moment  tliey  belieA'ed  I 
Yet  his  known  falselioods  cduld  no  warning  prove  : 
Ah  !  Avhat  is  warning  to  a  nuiitl  in  love  ? 

CARDKLIA. 

But  of  what  marble  must  that  lircast  lie  formed, 
To  gaze  on  basset,  and  remain  unwarmed  I 
AVlien  kings,  rpieens,  knaves,  are  set  in  decent  rank  ; 
Exi)osed  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  liank. 
Guineas,  half-guineas,  all  the  shining  train  ; 
The  Avinner's  pleasure,  and  the  loser's  pain  : 
In  blight  coniusi(m  open  rouleaux  lie, 
Tliey  strike  the  soul,  and  glitter  in  the  eye. 
Fired  by  the  sight,  all  reason  I  disdain  ; 
My  passions  rise,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 
Look  upon  basset,  you  avIio  reason  boast  ; 
And  see  if  reason  must  not  there  be  lost. 
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SMILINDA. 

What  more  tlian  marble  must  that  heart  compose, 
Can  hearken  coldly  to  my  Sharper's  vo-\vs  1 
Then,  when  he  trembles  !  when  his  blushes  rise ! 
When  a-wful  love  seems  melting  in  his  eyes  !  90 

With  eager  beats  his  ]\IechKn  cravat  moves  : 
"  He  loves," — I  whisper  to  myself,  "  He  loves  ! " 
Such  unfeigned  passion  in  his  looks  appears, 
I  lose  all  mem'ry  of  my  former  fears  ; 
My  panting  heart  confesses  all  his  channs, 
I  yield  at  once,  and  suik  into  his  arms  : 
Tliink  of  that  moment,  yoii  Avho  prudence  boiist : 
For  such  a  moment,  prudence  Avell  Avere  lost. 

CARDELIA. 

At  the  Groom-porter's,^  battered  bullies  play, 
Some  dukes  at  ]\rary-bone  bowl  time  away.  lOO 

But  who  the  bowl  or  rattling  dice  compares 
To  basset's  heavenly  joys,  and  pleasing  cares  1 

SMILIXDA. 

Soft  Simplicetta  doats  upon  a  beau  : 
Prudina  likes  a  man,  and  laughs  at  show. 
Their  several  gi-aces  in  my  Sharper  meet ; 
Strong  as  the  footmen,  as  the  master  SAveet. 

LOVET. 

Cease  your  contuntion,  Avhich  has  been  too  long  ; 
I  grow  impatient,  and  the  tea's  too  strong. 
Attend,  and  yield  to  Avhat  I  noAV  decide ; 
The  equipage  shall  grace  Smilinda's  side  :  110] 

The  snufi-box  to  C'ardelia  I  decree. 
Now  leave  complaining,  and  begin  your  tea. 

^  At  the  palace. 
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m  LADY  MARY  WOUTLEY   MONTAGU.' 


In  licauty,  or  wit, 

No  mortal  as  yet 
To  question  your  empire  has  dared  : 

But  men  of  discerning 

Have  tliouglit  tliat  in  learning, 
To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 

II. 

Impertinent  schc  /Is, 

With  musty  dull  rules, 
Have  reading  to  females  denied  ; 

So  Papists  refuse 

The  Bible  to  use, 
Lest  flocks  should  be  wise  as  their  guide. 

III. 

'Twas  a  woman  at  lirst 

(Indeed  she  was  curst) 
In  knowledge  that  tasted  delight, 

And  sages  agree 

The  laws  should  -decree 
To  the  first  possessor  the  right. 

IV. 

Then  bravely,  fair  dame, 

Resume  the  old  claim, 
Which  to  your  whole  sex  does  belong  ; 

And  let  men  receive. 

From  a  second  bright  Eve, 
The  knowledge  of  right  and  of  WTong. 


'  Dau^rhtcr  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
bnni  1690  :  a  woman  of  great  genius,  but 
very  eccentric.  Her  letters  ccjual  Madame 
de  S<3vigne's;  she  lived  to  a  great  age, 
chiefly  abroad.  She  had  married  Mr. 
ilontagu,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 


Embassy  to  Constantinople ;  after  his 
recall  siie  lived  at  Twickenham.  Lady 
Mary  introduced  innoeulation  into  Eng- 
land. Her  daughter  married  Lord  Bute, 
the  favoiu'ito  minister  of  George  III. 
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V. 


But  if  the  first  Evg 

Hard  doom  did  receive, 
AVlien  only  one  apple  had  she, 

"\\1iat  a  punishment  new 

Shall  be  foimd  out  for  you. 
Who  tasting,  \va\q  robbed  the  whole  tree  ?  M 


KXTEMrORANEOUS  LINES,  ON   THE    PICTUEE 
OF  LADY  :\L\EY  ^Y.    MONTAGU. 

BY    KXELLEE.      TEOM    DALLAAVAY'S   LIFE    OF    LADY   M.  W.  M. 

The  playful  smiles  around  the  dimpled  mouth, 
That  happy  air  of  majesty  and  truth  ; 
So  would  I  draw  (but  oh  !  'tis  vain  to  try. 
My  narrow  genius  does  the  power  deny  ;) 
The  equal  lustre  of  the  heavenly  mind, 
Where  eVry  grace  with  ev'ry  virtue's  jomed ; 
Learning  not  vain,  and  AAisdom  not  severe, 
AVith  greatness  easy,  and  Avith  wit  sincere  ; 
Witli  just  description  shoAV  the  Avork  divine, 
And  the  Avhole  princess  in  my  Avork  should  shine. 


EPiaRAM. 

FROM   A   LETTER   TO   LADY   MARY   AVORTLEV   MOM  4GI'. 

Hie  jacet  immiti  cousumjitus  morte  TibuUus, 
Mcsalam,  terra  dum  setpiiturque  mari. 

Here  stopt  by  hasty  death  Alexis  lies, 

Who  crost  half  Euro^'c.  led  by  Wortley's  eyes. 
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ON   A  CERTAIN  LADY  AT   COUKT.^ 

I  KNOW  the  thing  that's  most  imcommon  ; 

(Envy  he  silent,  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warped  by  passion,  awed  by  rumour, 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gu}^  through  folly  ; 

An  etjual  mixture  of  good-humour. 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 

"  Has  she  no  faults  then,  (Envy  says,)  sir  1  " 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver  ; 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her,— - 

Tlie  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


TO   MR.  GAY,2 

WHO    CONOKATULATED    HIM    ON    I'INISHING    niS    HOUSE   AND    GA1UJEN8. 

Ah,  friend  !  'tis  true — this  truth  you  lovers  know — 
In  vain  my  structures  rise,  my  gardens  grow. 
In  vain  fair  Thames  reflects  the  double  scenes 
Of  hanging  mountains  and  of  sloping  greens  : 
Joy  lives  not  here,  to  happier  seats  it  flies, 
And  only  dwells  where  Wortley  casts  her  eyes. 

What  are  the  gay  parterre,  the  checkered  slrade, 

The  morning  bower,  the  ev'ning  colonnade, 

But  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds, 

To  sigh  unheard  in,  to  the  passing  winds  'i  lo 

'  Mrs.  Howard,  bedchamber  woman  [  ballad  opera  ever  produced.  He  was  tlit 
to  Queen  Caroline.  George  11.  created  friend  of  all  the  poets  and  wits  of  the 
her  Countess  of  Suffolk.  time,  and  was  a  most  amiable  man.     H  is 

"John    Gay,  born    1688,  died    1732.  |  "  Fables  "  are  Avell  known. 
His  "Beggar's    Opera"   was    the    first! 
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So  the  struck  deer  in  some  sequestered  part 
Lies  doAvn  to  die,  the  arrow  at  his  heart  ; 
lie,  stretch'd  miseen  in  coverts  hid  from  day, 
Bleeds  drop  by  drop,  and  pant?  his  life  away. 


PROLOGUE  DESIGNED   FOR  MR.   D'URFF.Y'S 
LAST   PLAY.i 

FIRST   PUBLISHED    IX   POPE    AND    SWIFT'S   MISCELI  ANir.S. 

Grown  old  in  rhyme  'twere  Ijarharous  to  discard 

Your  persevering,  unexhausted  hard  : 

Danmation  follows  death  in  other  men  ; 

But  j'oiu'  damned  poet  lives,  and  writes  again. 

Th'  adventurous  lover  is  successful  still, 

AVho  strives  to  ple.use  the  fair  against  her  "nnll. 

Be  kind,  and  make  him  in  his  wishes  easy, 

'\\1io  ill  your  own  despite  has  strove  to  please  ye. 

He  scorned  to  Ijorrow  from  the  wits  of  yore  ; 

But  e^■er  wvit  as  none  e'er  writ  before.  .0 

You  modern  Avits,  should  each  man  bring  his  claim, 

Have  desperate  debentures  on  your  fame  ; 

And  little  wonld  be  left  you,  I'm  afraid, 

If  all  your  debts  to  Greece  and  Rome  were  jpaid. 

From  his  deep  fund  our  author  largely  draws  ; 

Nor  sinks  his  credit  lower  than  it  was. 

Though  plays  for  lionoiu'  in  old  time  he  made, 

'Tis  now  for  better  rea.sons — to  be  paid. 

Believe  him,  he  has  known  the  world  too  long, 

And  seen  the  death  of  much  immortal  song.  20 

He  says,  poor  poets  lost,  while  players  won, 

As  pimps  grow  rich,  while  gallants  are  undone. 

Though  Tom  the  poet  "vrnt  with  ease  and  pleasure. 

The  comic  Tom  abounds  in  other  treasure. 

Fame  is  at  best  an  iinperforming  cheat  ; 

But  'tis  substantial  happiness  to  eat. 

Let  ease,  his  last  req^uest,  be  of  your  giving. 

Nor  force  him  to  be  damned  to  get  his  living. 

'  Thomas  D'TJrfey,  a  comic  poet  of  the  |  songs.    He  was  born  1C28,  aiid  died  in 
time  of  Charles  U.,  who  used  to  lean  on    London  in  1723. 
hia  shoulder,  and  hum  the  tunes  of  his  ' 


I 
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A  PROLOGUE    BY  MR.  POPE, 

TO   A   I'LAY  roil  MR.  BENNIS'S  EEXEFIT  IN   1733,   WHEX   HE   WAS   OLD,   EUXD, 
AXD  IX   OllEAT  inSTUESS,   A   LITTLE   liEFOKE   UIS   DEATH. 

As  Avhen  tluit  hero/  who  in  each  campaign, 

Had  braved  the  Goth,  and  many  a  Vandal  shain, 

Lay  fortune-struck,  a  spectacle  of  woe  ! 

A\''ept  by  each  friend,  forgiv'n  l;y  eVry  foe  : 

AVas  there  a  gen'rous,  a  reflecting  mind, 

But  pitied  Belisarius  old  and  blind  ? 

"Was  there  a  chief  but  melted  at  the  sight  '\ 

A  common  soldier,  but  who  clubbed  his  mite  l 

Such,  such  emotions  should  in  Britons  rise, 

When  pressed  by  want  and  weakness  Dennis  lies  ;  lo 

Dennis,  who  long  had  warred  with  modern  Huns, 

Their  quibbles  routed,  and  defied  their  puns  ; 

A  desji'rate  bulwark,  sturdy,  firm,  and  tierce 

Against  the  Gothic  sons  of  frozen  verse  : 

How  changed  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groan. 

And  shook  the  stage  with  thunders  all  his  own  ! 

Stood  up  to  dash  each  vain  pretender's  hope. 

Maul  the  French  tyrant,  or  pull  down  the  Pope  ! 

If  there's  a  Briton  then,  true  bred  and  born, 

Who  holds  dragoons  and  wooden  shoes  in  scorn  :  20 

If  there's  a  critic  of  distinguished  rage  ; 

If  there's  a  senior,  who  contemns  this  age  ; 

Let  him  to-night  his  just  assistance  lend. 

And  be  the  critic's,  Briton's,  old  man's  friend. 


*  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justi- 
nian. In  533  he  took  Carthage,  and 
made  the  king  of  tlio  Vandals  prisoner. 
Being  accuaed  afterwards  of  joining  in  a 


conspiracy  against  the  Emperor,  his 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  beggary.  The  tradition  that 
his  eyes  were  put  out  was  not  correct. 
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MACER;!    A  CHAEACTEE. 

When  simple  Macer,  now  of  high  reno\\ai, 
First  soiigi.t  a  poc:t'd  foTtniie  iia  the  to^^^l, 
'Twas  all  th'  anihition  his  hic^'h  soul  could  feel, 
Tci  wear  red  stockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steele. 
Some  ends  of  verse  his  Letters  niiglit  afford, 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  Avord. 
Set  up  with  these  he  ventured  on  the  town, 
And  with  a  horrowed  play  out-did  poor  CroAni. 
There  he  stopped  short,  nor  since  has  Miit  a  titth-, 
But  has  the  wit  to  malce  the  most  of  little  ; 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  gut 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  verse,  and  what  he  gets  commend.-;, 
Not  of  the  wits  his  foes,  but  fools  his  friends. 

So  some  coaxse  country  wench,  almost  decayed. 
Trudges  to  town,  and  first  tiu-ns  chambermaid  ; 
Awkward  and  suj^ple,  each  devoir  to  pay  ; 
She  flatters  her  good  lady  twice  a  day  ; 
Thought  wondrous  honest,  though  of  mean  degree, 
And  strangely  liked  for  her  simplicity  : 
In  a  translated  suit,  then  tric'S  the  town. 
With  borroAved  pins,  and  patches  not  her  own  : 
But  just  endured  the  winter  she  began, 
And  in  four  months  a  battered  Harridan. 
Now  nothing  left,  but  -withered,  pale,  and  slirmik. 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  shares  with  Punk. 


•  Supposed  to  be  Janie.s  Moore  Smyth, 
Btitlioiufthe  "Jtival Modes," see Dunciad. 
i;iit  Howies  thinks  it  misht  have  beeu 


meant  for  Philips,  \\\\o  was  devoted  to 
Steele,  and  who.^c  "  Distressed  Mcjther" 
was  taken  from  the  French  of  Itaciue. 
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TO  Mil.  JOHN  MOORE, 

Al'TIIOR  OF   THE    CELEBRATED   •\VOEM   POAVDEB,. 


Deceived  by  shows  and  forms  ! 
"Wliiite'er  we  think,  whate'er  we  sec, 
All  humankind  are  worms. 

Man  is  a  very  worm  by  birth. 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth, 

Then  shrinks  to  earth  again. 

That  woman  is  a  worm,  we  find 

E'er  since  our  grandam's  evil  ;  la 

She  lirst  conversed  Avith  her  own  kind, 

That  ancient  worm,  the  devil. 

Tlic  learned  themselves  we  bnok-worms  name, 

Tlic  Ijlockhcad  is  a  slow-worm  ; 
Tlic  nymph  whose  tail  is  all  on  flame, 

Is  aptly  termed  a  glow-worm  : 

The  fops  are  painted  butterflies, 

Tliat  flutter  for  a  day  ; 
First  from  a  worm  they  take  their  rise, 

And  in  a  worm  decay.  80 

The  flatterer  an  ear- wig  grows  ; 

Thus  worms  suit  all  conditions  : 
^li.^ers  are  muck-worms,  silk- worms  beaux, 

And  death- watclies  physicians. 

Tliat  statesmen  have  the  worm,  is  seen, 

By  all  their  winding  play  ; 
Their  conscience  is  a  worm  within, 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

1)  I) 
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Ah,  ^Jloore  !  thy  skill  were  well  employed, 
And  gi'eater  gain  would  rise, 

If  thou  couldst  make  the  courtier  void 
The  worm  that  never  dies  ! 

0  learned  friend  of  Abchurch  Lane, 
Who  settest  our  entrails  free, 

Yain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain, 
Since  worms  shall  eat  eVn  thee. 

Our  fate  thou  only  canst  adjourn 
Some  few  short  years,  no  more  ! 

Even  Button's '  wits  to  worms  shall  turn, 
Who  maggots  were  before. 


THE    LOOKING-GLASS. 

ox    MKS.  PULTEXEY.- 

WiTH  scornful  mien,  and  A-arious  toss  of  air, 

Fantastic,  vain,  and  insolently  fair. 

Grandeur  intoxicates  her  giddy  brain. 

She  looks  ambitiori.,  tov]  she  moves  disdain. 

Far  other  caniage  graced  her  virgin  life. 

But  charming  Gumley's  lost  in  Pultency'.s  ■\\'ife. 

Not  greater  arrogance  in  liini  we  find. 

And  tliis  conjunction  swells  at  least  her  mind  : 

O  coiUd  the  sire,  renowned  in  glass,^  produce 

One  faithful  mirror  for  his  daughter's  use  !  10 

Wherein  she  might- her  haughty  errors  trace, 

Anu  by  reflection  learn  to  mend  her  face  : 

The  wonted  sweetness  to  her  form  restore, 

Be  what  she  was,  and  charm  mankmd  once  more  ! 

'  The  club  in   Pviisscll  ^f^ccl,  Cogent    John  Giimlcy  of  Isleworth,  was  niairied 
Gardpn,  Avhcre    Swill,   Gay,   Pope,   and    to   Pultonej-,   •who  received  with  her  a 
Addison,  &c.,  met.     Ballon  had   liceu  a    large  fortune. — Boivlcs. 
butler    of    Lady    Warwick's,   Addison's       ^  Her  father  made  his  fortune  from  a 
wife.  glass  manufactory. — Bowhs 

*  Anna   Maria    Gi:'.i;!ry,    daug'hter  of  I  '      • 
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LINES  SUNa  BY  DURASTANTI'  WHEN  SHE 
TOOK  LEAVE   OF   THE   ENGLISPI   STAGE. 

TUE    WORDS   WERE    IN    HASTE    PUT    TOGETHER   BY    MR.  POPE,    AT    THE    REQUEST 
OF   THE   EARL    OF   PETERliOROUGH. 

Generous,  gay,  and  gallant  nation, 

Bold  in  arms,  and  bright  in  arts  ; 
Land  secure  from  all  invasion. 

All  but  Cupid's  gentle  darts  ! 
From  your  charms,  oh  who  would  run  1 
Who  would  leave  you  for  the  sun  '? 

Adieu,  hapi^y  soil,  adieu. 

Let  old  charmers  yield  to  new  ; 

In  arms,  in  arts,  l^e  still  more  shining  ; 
All  your  joys  be  still  increasing  ;  lo 

All  your  tastes  be  still  refining ; 
All  your  jars  for  ever  ceasing  : 

But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new  : — 

Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  ! 


I 


OCCASIONED  BY  SOME  VERSES  OF  HIS  GRACE 
THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Muse,  'tis  enough  :  at  length  thy  labour  ends, 
And  thou  shalt  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 
Let  crowds  of  critics  now  my  vci'sc  assail, 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  nameless  numbers  rail  : 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thankless  pain, 
Tune,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  lost  in  vain. 
Sheffield  approves,  consenting  Phoebus  bends, 
And  I  and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 

'  She   was   brought   to  England   by  j  tho  khi^'  stood  gotlfather  to  one  of  hor 
Handel,  to  slug  at  tho  opera,  1721,  and    children. — liowks. 
vas  so  great  a  favourite  at  Court,  that  l 

1)   l:  -1 
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ON  MRS.  TOFTS." 

So  l)rit^lit  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  tliy  soncr, 

As  had  (ll•a^^^^  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orpheus  along ; 

But  such  is  thy  aA'arice,  and  such  is  thy  juiile, 

That  the  beasts  must  liave  starved;  and  the  poet  have  died. 


ON  HIS  GROTTO^  AT  TWICKENHAM, 

COMPOSED    OF    MARBLES,    SPARS,    GEMS,    ORES,    AXD    MINERALS. 

Thou  -who  shait  stop,  Avhere  Thames'  translucent  wave 

Sliines  a  broad  miiTor  through  the  shadoT\-y  cave  ; 

Where  ling'ring  drops  from  min'ral  roofs  distill, 

And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  riU, 

Unpolished  gems  no  ray  on  jiride  bestow, 

And  latent  metals  innocently  glow  : 

Approach  !     Great  Nature  studiously  l^iehold  ; 

And  eye  the  mine  ■\nthout  a  wish  for  gold. 

Approach  ;  but  awful !     Lo  !  the  Egerian  grot, 

Where,  nobly-pensive,  St.  John  ^  sate  and  tliought ; 

'\^^^ere  British  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  ■*  stole. 

And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's  soul. 

Let  such,  such  only  tread  this  sacred  floor, 

Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  j)oor. 


EPIGRAM. 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wif  will  comr, 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  houic. 


•  This  ppigram  is  ascribed  to  Pope  by  !  lanjcua^e.      Slie    was    very    proud    an 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in   ]iis  Ilisloiy   of  i  covctoiiS. — 'From  Jo/iii.wn. 
Music.     She   (Jfe.  Tofts)  was  daughter  L    ^  The    improving-    and    finLfhing    h: 


'if  a  person  in  Bishop  Burnet's  family 
She  lived  during  the  inti-oduction  of 
opera  into  this  country,  and  sang  with 
Nicolini,  but  as  she  knew  no  Italian 
she  san::  in  Enjjiish,  and  he  in  his  owii 


grotto  was  the  dehght  of  liis  decliuin 
years. —  TTarliurton. 

^  Lord  Bolingbrokc. 

*  Sir  William  Wyndham,  a  most  aol 
and  excellent  man. 
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[^From  the  Miscellany.'] 

IMPROMPTU  TO  LADY  WINCIIILSEA. 

OCCASIONED    BY   FOUR  SATIllICAL    VEllSES    ON  ■VVO MEN-AVITS,    IN   '. 
"  KAPE    OF   THE    LOCK," 

In  vain  you  boast  poetic  names  of  yore, 
And  cite  tliose  Sajiplios  we  achnii'e  no  more  : 
Fate  doomed  the  fall  of  every  fem;de  wit  ; 
But  doomed  it  tlien,  wlien  first  Ai-delia  wnt. 
Of  all  examples  by  the  world  confessed, 
I  knew  Ardelia  could  not  quote  the  best ; 
"Who,  like  her  mistress  on  Britannia's  throne, 
Fights  and  subdues  in  quarrels  not  her  own. 
To  write  their  praise  you  but  in  vain  essay  : 
Even  while  you  write  you  take  that  praise  away  ■, 
Light  to  the  stars  the  sun  does  thus  restore, 
But  shines  himself  till  they  are  seen  no  more. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOLLOWING   QUESTION  OF 
MISS   HOWE.i 

What  is  prudery  1 

'Tis  a  beldam. 
Seen  with  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 
'Tis  a  fear  that  starts  at  shadows  ; 
'Tis  (no  'tisn't)  like  Miss  Meadows." 
'Tis  a  virgin  hard  of  feature, 
Old,  and  void  of  all  good-nature  : 
Lean  and  fretful,  would  seem  wise  ; 
Yet  plays  the  fool  before  she  dies. 
'Tis  an  ugly  envious  shrew,  1 

That  rails  at  dear  Lepell  and  you. 


'  One  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen 
Caroline. 

*  ^fiss  ]\[('a(Inws  was  remarkable,  like 

Miss  Lt'iioU  and  Miss  Bcllendeii,  for  her 

unable  rliuwtrr.    Tbc}'  wltl'  maiib  of 


lionour  to  Queen  Caroline.  Miss  Lepell 
afterwards  married  Lord  Ilervey.  Gay 
called  licr,  '•  Youth's  youngest  daughter, 
sweet  l.i^pcU." 
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[From  the  Miscellany.'] 

miBUA: 

Close  to  the  best  known  author  Umbra  sits, 

The  constant  index  to  all  Button's  Tvits. 

"  Who's  here  ]  "  cries  Umbra  :  "  only  Johnson," — "  Oh  ! 

Your  slave,"  and  exit ;  but  returns  vsdth  Rowe  : 

"  Dear  Rowe,  let's  sit  and  talk  of  tragedies  : " 

Ere  long  Pope  enters,  and  to  Pope  he  Hies. 

Then  up  comes  Steele  :  he  turns  upon  his  heel. 

And  in  a  moment  fastens  upon  Steele  ; 

But  cries  as  soon,  "  Dear  Dick,  I  must  be  gone. 

For,  if  I  know  his  tread,  here's  Addison." 

Says  Addison  to  Steele,  "  'Tis  time  to  go  ;" 

Pope  to  the  closet  steps  aside  with  Rowe. 

Poor  Umbra  left  in  this  abandoned  pickle, 

E'en  sets  him  down,  and  wi'ites  to  honest  Tick  ell. 

Fool !  'tis  in  vain  from  wit  to  wit  to  roam  ; 

Know,  sense,  like  charitj^,  begins  at  home. 


VERBATIM  FROM   BOILEAU. 

Un  jour,  dit  un  auteur,  etc. 

Once  (says  an  author,  where,  I  need  not  say) 

Two  trav'llers  found  an  oyster  in  their  way  ; 

Both  fierce,  both  Inmgry  ;  the  dispute  grew  strong  ; 

While  scale  in  hand  Dame  Justice  pass'd  aloug. 

Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  laws, 

Explained  the  :uatter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 

Dame  Justice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  right. 

Takes,  opens,  swallows  it,  before  their  sight. 

The  cause  of  strife  removed  so  rarely  well, 

"  There,  take,"  (says  Justice),  "  take  ye  each  a  sliell.  ii' 

We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you  : 

'Twas  a  fat  oyster — Live  in  peace — Adieu." 

'    Supposed    to  be  J.    Moore  Smjtli,  whom   he   describes  as   a  sliadow  Ln    the 
■  Duiii-iad." 
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THE   CHALLENGE. 

A   COURT   BALLAD. 

To  the  tune  of  " To  all  jou  Ladies  now  at  Laud,"  &c,     By  Dorset. 
1717. 


To  one  fair  lady  out  of  court, 

And  two  fair  ladies  in, 
Wlio  tliink  tlie  Turk^  and  Pope-  a  sport, 

And  wit  and  love  no  sin  ! 
Come,  these  soft  lines,  Avitli  nothing  stiff  in, 
To  BeUenden,3  Lepell,^  and  Griflin.^ 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 


"What  passes  hi  the  dark  third  row, 
And  what  behind  the  scene. 

Couches  and  crippled  chairs  I  know, 
And  garrets  hung  with  green  ; 

I  know  the  swing  of  striful  hack. 

Where  many  damsels  cry  alack. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 


III. 

Then  why  to  courts  should  I  repair, 
Where's  such  ado  with  Townshend  1 

To  hear  each  mortal  stamp  and  sweai". 
And  ev'ry  speech  with  "  zounds"  end  ; 

To  hear  them  rail  at  honest  Sunderland, 

And  rashly  blame  the  realm  of  Blunderland." 
With  a  fa,  la,  la, 

IV. 

Alas  !  like  Schutz  I  cannot  pun, 
Like  Grafton  coui't  the  Germans  ; 


'  Uliick,  the  little  Turk,  one  of  the 
T  urks  who  came  to  England  with  G  corgo  I . 

"  The  author. 

'  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
second  Lord  Bellenden,  afterwards  mar- 


ried to  the  Duke  of  Ai-gyle. 

*  See  previous  note. 

*  Another  maid  of  honour- 
0  Ireland. 


tos 
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Tell  Piekenbourg  bow  slim  she's  gro'mi. 

Like  Meadows'  ruii  to  senaous ; 
To  Court  ambitious  men  may  roam, 
Ijiit  I  ami  Marl  borough,  stay  at  home. 
Wi!h  u  la/k,  la. 


lu  truth,  by  what  I  can  cUscerii, 
Of  courtiers,  'twLxt  you  three, 

Some  A\dt  you  have,  and  more  ma^^  leai  n 
From  Court,  than  Gay  or  me  : 

Perhaps,  in  time,  you'll  leave  high  diet, 

To  sup  "ttith  lis  on  milk  and  cpiiet. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 

VI. 

At  Leicester  Fields,  a  house  full  high, 
With  door  all  painted  green. 

Where  ribbons  wave  upon  the  tie, 
(A  milliner  I  mean  ;) 

There  may  you  meet  us  three  to  three, 

For  Gay  can  well  make  two  of  me. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 


But  should  you  catch  the  prudish  itch. 
And  each  become  a  coward. 

Bring  sometimes  with  you  Lady  Rich," 
And  sometimes  Mrs.  Howard  ; 

For  virgins,  to  keep  chaste,  must  go 

Abroad  with  such  as  are  not  so. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 

vm. 

And  thus,  fair  maids,  my  ballad  ends; 

God  send  the  king  safe  landing  ;'' 
And  make  all  honest  ladies  frientls 

To  armies  that  are  standing  ; 
Preser\'e  the  limits  of  those  nations, 
And  take  off  ladies'  limitations. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 


'  See  previous  note. 
*  Lady  Rich  was  Miss  Griffin's  sister 
and  u  Lorrespondeut  of  Lady   M.   W. 


irontagu. 
^  He  liad  been  to  Hauovjr. 
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TO  MRS.  MARTHA  BLOUNT  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY 

Oh  !  lie  llinu  blest  with  all  llial  licaveu  can  send, 

Long  liealtli,  long  youth,  long  pleasiu'e,  and  a  i'iii;iid  : 

Not  with  those  toys  the  female  world  admire, 

Riches  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tiie. 

With  added  years  if  life  bring  nothing  new, 

But,  like  a  sieve,  let  eVry  blessing  through, 

Some  joy  still  lost,  as  each  vain  year  nuis  o'er, 

And  all  we  gain,  some  sad  reflection  more ; 

Is  that  a  birthday  1  'tis  alas  !  too  clear, 

'Tis  but  the  funeral  of  the  former  year.  10 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  affluence  or  content, 
And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent, 
Calm  eVry  thought,  inspirit  eVry  grace, 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  fa?e. 
Let  day  im^Jrove  on  day,  and  year  on  year, 
Without  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear ; 
Till  death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  destroy, 
In  some  soft  dream,  or  ecstacy  of  joy. 
Peaceful  sleep  out  the  Sabbath  uf  tlie  tomb, 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come.  > 


LINES  TO  WINDSOR  FOREST. 

SENT    IN    A   LETTER  TO   MAllTIIA   BLOUNT. 

All  hail,  once  pleasing,  once  inspiring  shade, 

Scene  of  my  youthful  loves  and  happy  houi's  ' 
Where  the  kind  muses  met  me  as  I  strayed. 

And  gently  pressed  my  hand,  and  said,  Be  ours. 
Take  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have,  a  constant  Muse  ; 

At  court  thou  niayst  be  liked,  but  nothing  gain 
Stocks  thou  mayst  buy  and  sell,  but  always  lost'  ; 

And  lu\  e  the  brightest  eyes,  but  luve  iu  vaiiL 
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THE  THREE  GENTLE  SHEPHEUDS.i 

Op  gentle  Pliilips  will  I  ever  sing, 

With  gentle  Philips  shall  the  valleys  ring. 

Islj  numbers  too  for  ever  will  I  vary, 

With  gentle  Budgell  and  with  gentle  Carey. 

Or  if  in  ranging  of  the  names  I  judge  ill, 

With  gentle  Carey  and  with  gentle  Budgell : 

Oh  !  may  all  gentle  bards  together  place  ye, 

Men  of  good  hearts,  and  men  of  delicacy. 

]\Iay  satire  ne'er  befool  ye,  or  beknave  ye, 

And  from  all  wits  that  have  a  knack,  God  save  ye. 


VERSES  TO   DR.  BOLTON,' 

IX   THE   NAME   OF  MRS.  BUTLEU's   SPIRIT,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

Stripped  to  the  naked  soul,  escaped  from  clay, 

From  doubts  unfettered,  and  dissolved  in  day  ; 

Unwarmed  bj'  ^•anity,  unreached  by  strife, 

And  all  my  hopes  and  fears  thro-ttTi  oii  with  life  ; 

Why  am  I  charmed  by  friendship's  fond  essaj'S, 

And  though  unbodied,  conscious  of  thy  praise  ? 

Has  pride  a  portion  in  the  parted  soul  1 

Does  passion  still  tlie  firmless  mind  control  1 

Can  gratitude  out-pant  the  silent  breath  ? 

Or  a  friend's  sorrow  pierce  the  gloom  of  death  ?  lU 

No — 'tis  a  spirit's  noljler  task  of  bliss  ; 

That  feels  the  Avorth  it  left,  in  proofs  like  this  ; 

'  Ambrose  Philips,  tlie  author  of  tlie  i  our  Allej',"  ifi  still  admii-ed.     He  died 
*•  Pastorals,"     which     Pope      ridiculed  I  1743. 

Bevcrely  iu  the  "  Tatler."  He  was  born  I  ^  Dr.  Bolton,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  lircd 
1G71,  died  1749.  Eustace  Budgell  was  a  |  some  tmie  at  Twickenham  with  old  Lad)- 
clerk  of  Addison's.  He  wrote  lor  the  liloimt.  On  the  death  of  her  niotliei', 
"Tatler," ''Spectator,"  and  "Guardian:"  Mrs.  Butler  of  Sussex,  Dr.  Bolton  drew 
bom  1G85,  drowned  \TM.  Henry  Carey  i  up  the  mothers  character,  and  fioni 
also  composed  pastorals.  He  was  an  i  thence  Pope  took  occasion  to  write  this 
e-Kcellcnt  musician.    His  song,  "  Salb'  in  i  Epistle  to  Dr.  Bolton. — Rufflicad, 
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That  not  its  own  appL'uise,  but  thine  approves, 
Whose  practice  praises,  and  whose  virtue  .loves  ; 
Who  liv'st  to  crown  departed  friends  Avith  fame  ; 
Then  dying,  late,  shalt  all  thou  gav'st  reclaim. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  SOUTHERN,' 

ON   HIS    EIRTHDAY,  1742. 

Resigned  to  live,  prepared  to  die. 

With  not  one  sm,  but  poetry. 

This  day  Tom's  fair  account  has  run 

(Without  a  blotj  to  eighty-one. 

Kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays 

A  table,"  Avith  a  cloth  of  bays  ; 

And  Ireland,  mother  of  sweet  singers. 

Presents  her  harp^  still  to  his  fingers. 

The  feast,  his  tow'ring  genius  marks 

In  yonder  wild  goose  and  the  larks  ! 

The  nuishrooms  show  his  wit  was  sudden  ! 

And  for  his  judgment,  lo,  a  pudden  ! 

Eoast  beef,  though  old,  proclaims  him  stout. 

And  grace,  although  a  bard,  devout. 

May  Tom,  whom  heaven  sent  down  to  raise 

The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays,"* 

Be  every  birth-day  more  a  winner, 

Digest  his  thirty  thousandth  dinuer  ; 

Walk  to  his  grave  without  reproach. 

And  scorn  a  rascal  and  a  coach. 


*  Southern  was  a  poet  and  draniatist. 
His  most  popular  dramas  were  "  Isa- 
bella" and  "  Uroonoko."  He  lived  long 
and  died  rich. 

*  Jlr.  Southern  was  invited  to  dine  on 
his  hirthd;iy  with  tliis  noblenuin  (Lord 
Orrer}'),  who  had  ])rei)ar('d  lor  him  tlie 
entertainment  of  which  the  bill  of  fare 
is  here  set  down. —  ll'<ii-/iii/ion. 

■*  The  harp  is  generally  wove  on  the 
Irish  linen  ;  such  as  table-cloths,  &c. — 
irarbnrto)!. 

'  This  alludes  to  a  story  Mr.  Soutliern 
told  of  Dr\den.     AVlien    Southern   first 


wrote  for  the  stage,  Dryden  was  so  f:imou.i 
for  his  prologues,  that  the  players  would 
act  nothing  without  that  decoration.  ]  1  is 
usual  price  till  then  had  been  four  guineas : 
but  when  Southern  came  to  him  for  the 
prologue  he  had  bespoke,  Dryden  told  him 
lie  must  have  six  guineas  for  it ;  "  whicli 
(said  he),  young  man,  is  out  of  no  disre- 
sjjcct  to  you,  but  the  players  have  had 
my  goods  too  cheap."  We  now  look  on 
these  prologues  with  the  same  admiration 
that  tlie  virtuosi  do  on  the  apothecariea' 
pots  painted  by  llaphael. —  ll'arburton. 
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{Ffom  Uie  Ml&ccUany !\ 

SANDYS'Si  GHOST;  OE,,  A  PROPER  NEW  BAELAD 
OX  THE  NEW  OVID'S  META^-IORPHOSES. 

AS    IT    WAS    INTEXDED    TO    BE    TRANSLATED    EY    PEltSOXS    OF    QI'ALITY. 

Ye  Lords  and  Commons,  men  of  wit, 

And  pleasui'e  about  toAvn  ; 
Read  tliis  ere  j'on  translate  one  bit 

Of  books  of  liigb  renown. 

Beware  of  Latin  antbors  all ! 

Nor  tbink  your  verses  sterling, 
Thougli  -witb  a  golden  pen  yuu  .serav.l, 

And  scribble  in  a  Berlin. 

For  not  the  desk  -svitb  silver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expense,  10 

Nor  Stan  dish  well  japanned  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense. 

Hear  how  a  ghost  in  dead  of  ni^bt. 

With  saucer  eyes  of  fire, 
In  ^\'oeful  wise  did  sore  affright 

A  wit  and  courtly  squii'e. 

Rare  Imp  of  Phoibus,  hopeful  yontli, 

Like  puppy  tame  that  uses 
To  fetch  and  carry,  in  his  moutb, 

The  works  of  all  the  muses.  .v 

Ah  !  why  did  he  write  jioetry, 

That  hereto  was  so  civil ; 
And  sell  his  soul  for  vanity. 

To  rhyming  and  the  devil  ? 

'  George  Samlys,  an  English  poet  wlio  translaled  "  Ovid" ;  boni  1577,  died  1G14. 
/I  /tl:  DrydtMi  aiul  Tope  praise  Liru. 
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A  ilt'slc  lie  had  of  curious  Avovk, 

\\'\i\\  glittering  studs  about ; 
Witliin  the  same  did  Sandys  liu-k, 

Tliough  Ovid  lixy  -without. 

Now  as  he  scratched  to  fetch,  up  thought, 

Forth  popped  the  sprite  so  thin  :  Ki 

And  from  the  key-hole  holted  out, 

All  upright  as  a  pin. 

"With,  -whiskers,  band,  and  pantaloon, 

And  ruff  composed  most  duly  ; 
Thi.s  squire  he  dropped  his  jien  full  soon, 

While  as  the  light  burnt  bluelj-. 

"  IIo  !  Master  Sam,"  quoth  Sandys'  sprite, 

"  Write  on,  nor  let  me  scare  ye  ; 
Forsootl),  if  rhymes  fall  in  not  right. 

To  Budgell  seek,  or  Carey.  4o 

"  I  hear  the  beat  of  Jacob's  drumr?, 

Poor  0-vdd  finds  no  quarter  ! 
See  first  the  merry  P comes  ' 

In  haste,  -without  his  garter. 

"  Then  lords  and  lordlings,  squires  and  knights, 

Wits,  -witlings,  prigs,  and  peers  ! 
Garth  at  St,  James's,  and  at  White's, 

Beats  up  for  volunteers. 

"  What  Fenton  \n\\  not  do,  nor  Gay, 

Nor  Congreve,  Eowe,  nor  Stanyau,  m 

Tom  Burnett  or  Tom  D'Urfey  ma\', 

John  Dimton,  Steele,  or  any  one. 

"  If  Justice  Philips'  costive  head 

Some  frigid  rhjaues  disburses  ; 
They  shall  like  Persian  tales  be  read. 

And  glad  both  babes  and  nurses. 

'  Supposed  to  lio  Lord  Pembroke. 
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"  Let  "Warwick's  imi:~e  -with  Ashurst  join, 
And  Ozell's  Avitli  Lord  Hervey's  : 

Tickell  and  Addison  combine, 
And  Pojne  translate  with  Jervaa. 

"  L ^  himself,  that  lively  lord, 


Who  bows  to  every  lady, 

Shall  join  with  F "  in  one  accord, 

And  be  like  Tate  and  Brady. 

"  Ye  ladies  too  draw  forth  your  pen, 

I  pray  where  can  the  hurt  lie  ? 
Since  you  have  brains  as  well  as  men, 

As  "witness  lady  Wortley. 

"  Xow,  Tonson,  '"list  thy  forces  all, 

Re\dew  them,  and  tell  noses  ; 
For  to  poor  O^T.d  shall  befall 

A  strange  metamorphosis. 

"  A  metamorphosis  more  strange 

Than  all  his  books  can  vapour  ;  " 
•'  To  Avhat"  ((juoth  squire)  "  shall  Ovid  change  J" 

Quoth  Sandys  :  "  To  waste  paper." 


EPIGRAM. 

Yes  !  'tis  the  time  (I  cried,)  impose  tlie  chain, 
Destined  and  due  to  wretches  self-enslaved  ; 

But  when  I  sa^v  such  charity  remain, 

I  half  could  wish  this  people  shoi;ld  be  saved. 

Faith  lost,  and  hope,  our  charity  begins  ; 

And  'tis  a  wuse  design  in  pitying  heaven, 
If  this  can  cover  multitude  of  sins, 

To  take  the  only  w^ay  to  be  forgiven. 


Supposed  to  be  Lord  Lausdovme,  *  Frowde. 


J 
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EPITAPHS  ON  JOHN  HUGHES  AND  SARAH 
DREW.i 

When  eastern  lovers  feed  the  fun'ral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  fair  expire  : 
Here  pitying  heav'n  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  th'  Almighty  saw  well  pleased, 
Sent  His  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 


Think  not,  by  rig'rous  judgment  seized, 
A  pair  so  faithful  coidd  expire  ; 

Victims  so  pure  Heav'n  saw  Avell  pleased, 
And  snatched  them  in  celestial  fire. 


Live  well,  and  fear  no  sudden  fate  ; 

When  God  calls  virtue  to  the  grave, 
Alike  'tis  justice,  soon  or  late, 
i\Iercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 
Virtue  unmoved  can  hear  the  call, 
And  face  the  flash  that  melts  the  ball. 


ON  A  PICTtJRE   OF   QUEEN    CAROEINE, 

UKAWN    BY    LADY    liUllLINGTOX. 

Peace,  flattering  Bi.shup  !  lying  Dean  !- 
Tin's  portrait  only  paints  the  Queen  ! 


*  These   were  two   rustic  lorer.s    who  I  a  letter  to  Lady  M.  "W.  Montagu. 
were  simultaneously  struck  by  lightning;        ^  Ahu'cd,  IJcan  of  Carlisli',  is  the  rleiin 
beneath  a  liay-stack  on  the  last  day  of    alhided   to ;    ho    wrote  a  panegyric  on 
J\ily,  1718.    "Poiic  rclutcs  their  story  in  I  Quceu  Caroline. 
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ON   THE   COUNTESS   OF   BUHLINGTON  CUTTING 

PAPER. 

Pallas  grew  A'apouiisli  once,  and  odd, 

She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing, 
Either  for  goddess,  or  for  god, 

Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  sing. 

Jove  froAA-ned,  and,  "  Use,"  he  cried,  "  those  eyes 

So  skilful,  and  those  hands  so  taper  ; 
Do  something  exquisite  and  wise  "— 

She  bowed,  obeyed  him,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  birth. 

Thought  by  all  heaven  a  bm-ning  shame  ; 

"\Vliat  does  she  next,  but  bids,  on  earth, 
Her  Burlington  do  just  the  same. 

Palla=;,  \o\\  give  yourself  strange  airs  ; 

But  sure  you'll  find  it  hard  to  spoil 
The  sense  and  taste  of  one  that  bears 

The  name  of  Saville  and  of  Boyle. 

Alas  !  one  bad  example  sIioaati  ; 

How  quickly  all  the  sex  pursue  ! 
See,  madam,  see  the  arts  o'ertlirown, 

Between  John  Overton  and  jou  !  * 


ON  AN  OLD  GATE  AT  CHISWICK. 

0  GATE,  how  camcst  thou  here  ? 

1  was  brought  from  Chelsea  last  year, 
Battered  with  wind  and  weather  ; 
Inigo  Jones  put  me  together ; 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  let  me  alone  ; 

Bnrliagton  brought  me  hither. 


I 
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BY    A    I'KUSOM    Ol'    QUALITY.      WllITTEN    IN    THE    YEAR    173,") 

Fi.utt'rixg  spread  thy  purple  pinion.^!, 

Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  lieart, 
I  a  slave  in  thy  doiuiiiioiis  ; 

Nature  must  give  Avay  to  art. 

Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming, 

Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  flocks, 
See  my  weary  days  consuming. 

All  beneath  yon  flo\\^ry  rocks. 

Thus  the  Cypiian  goddess  weeping, 

Mourn'd  Adoiiis,  darling  youth  :  10 

Him  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping, 

Gored  with  unrelenting  tooth. 

C}'nthia,  time  harmonious  numbers  ; 

Fair  Discretion,  string  the  lyre  ; 
Soothe  my  ever-waking  slumbers  ; 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 

Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains, 
Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors, 

"Wat'riiig  soft  Elysian  plains.  la 

Mournful  cypress,  verdant  willow, 

Gilding  my  Aiu'elia's  brows, 
JTorpheus  hovering  o'er  my  pillow, 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows. 

Melancholy  smooth  Mteander, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  round, 
On  thy  margin  lovers  wander, 

With  thy  llow'ry  chaplets  crown'd. 

'  A  iileasimt  burlesque  oil  the  style  of  ccrtam  tlescriptive  poets. 

F,  V. 
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Thus  -when  PliiloiuC'la,  drooping, 
Softly  seeks  lier  silent  mate, 

See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping  ; 
Melody  resigns  to  fate. 


UPON  THE   DUKE    OF   MARLBOHOUGH'S   HOUSE 
AT  AVOODSTOCK. 

Atria  longe  patent ;  sed  nee  coenantilnis  usqiiam 
Nee  somuo  locus  est :  quam  bene  non  habitas ! 

JIart.  Epig. 

See,  sir,  here's  the  grand  approach, 

This  Avay  is  for  his  Grace's  coach  ; 

There  lies  the  bridge,  and  here's  the  clock, 

Oljserve  the  lion  and  the  cock. 

The  spacious  court,  the  colonnade. 

And  mark  how  mde  the  hall  is  made  ! 

The  chimneys  are  so  well  designed, 

They  never  smoke  in  any  wind. 

Tliis  gallery's  contrived  for  walking, 

The  windows  to  retire  and  talk  in  ;  lo 

Tlie  council-chamber  for  debate, 

And  all  tlie  rest  are  rooms  of  state. 

"  Thanks,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  'tis  very  fine, 
Bat  Avhere  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d'ye  dine  ? 
I  find  by  all  you  have  been  telling, 
That  'tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling.'' 


EPIGEAM   TO   LOED    RADNOE. 

My  lord'  complains  that  Pope,  stark  mad  ■with  gardens, 
Has  lopt  three  trees,  the  value  of  three  farthings  : 
"  But  he's  my  neighbour,"  cries  the  peer  polite: 
"  And  if  he'll  visit  me,  I'll  waive  the  right." 
Wliat !  on  compulsion,  and  against  my  will, 
A  lord's  acquaintance  ?     Let  him  file  his  bill  ! 

'  Kote  tc  tlie  "  Dmuiad." 


A 
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VERSES  LEFT  BY  MR.  POPE, 

iS  LYIXO  IN  THE  SAME  BED  WHICH  WILMOT,  THE  CELEimATED  EARL 
OK  HOCHESTEll,  SLEPT  IN,  AT  AIJDEBBUBY,  THEN  BELONGING  TO  THE 
DUKE    QV   AIIGYLE,  JULY    9,  17u9. 

With  no  poetic  ardour  fired, 

I  press  the  bed  where  Wilmot  lay  ; 
That  here  he  loved,  or  here  expired, 

Begets  no  numbers,  grave  or  gay. 

Beneath  thy  roof,  Argyle,  are  bred, 

Such  thoughts  as  prompt  the  l^rave  to  lie 

Stretched  out  in  honour's  nobler  bed. 
Beneath  a  nobler  roof — the  sky. 

Such  flames  as  high  in  patriots  burn 

Yet  stoop  to  bless  a  child  or  wife  ;  y^ 

And  such  as  wicked  kings  may  mourn, 

When  freedom  is  more  dear  than  lite. 


VERSES  TO  MR.   CRAGGS. 

ST.  JAMES'S    PALACE,  LONDON,  OCT.  22. 

Few  words  are  best ;  I  wish  you  well ; 

Bethel,  I'm  told,  will  soon  be  here  ; 
Some  morning  walks  along  the  Mall, 

And  evening  friends,  -will  end  the  year. 

If,  in  this  interval,  between 

The  falling  leaf  and  coming  frost, 
You  please  to  see,  on  Twit'nam  green. 

Your  friend,  youi"  poet,  and  your  host  : 

For  three  whole  days  you  here  may  rest 

From  office  business,  news  and  strife  ;  jo 

And  (what  most  folks  would  think  a  jest) 

Want  nothing  else,  except  yoiu-  wife. 

i:  i:  2 
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[From  the  MisceUani/.'] 

TO  QUINBUS   FLESTRIN,  THE   MAN-MOUNTAIN.^ 

AN    ODE   r.Y   TILLY-TIT,  POET    LAUREATE    TO   HIS    MAJESTY    OF   LTLLIPUT. 
TKAXSLATED    INTO    EXGLISII. 


In  amaze, 
Lost  I  gaze, 
Can  our  eyes 
Reacli  thy  size] 
Ma}""  my  lays 
Sm'C'U  with  praise, 
Worthy  thee  ! 
Worthy  me  ! 
Muse,  inspire, 
All  thy  fire  ! 
Bards  of  old 
Of  him  told, 
Wlien  they  said 
Atlas'  head 
Propped  the  skie.s  : 
See  !  and  believe  yom-  eyes 

See  him  stride 

Valleys  \vdde, 

Over  woods, 

Over  floods  !  : 

When  he  treads, 

Mountains'  lit-ads 

( iioan  and  shake  : 

Armies  quake  : 

Lest  his  spurn 


Overturn 
Man  and  steed  : 
Troops,  take  heed ! 
Left  and  right, 
Speed  your  flight !         3o 
Lest  an  host 
Beneath  his  foot  he  lost. 

Tiu'ned  aside, 
From  his  hide. 
Safe  from  wound, 
Darts  rebound. 
From  his  nose 
Clouds  he  blows  : 
When  he  spealcs, 
Thunder  breaks  i  4o 

When  he  eats, 
Famine  threats  1 
When  he  drinks, 
Neptune  shrinks  ! 
Nigh  thy  ear. 
In  mid  air. 
On  thy  liaiid 
Let  me  stand  ; 
So  shaU  I, 
Lofty  poet,  touch  the  sky.  so 


ON  CERTAIN  LADIES. 

When  other  fair  ones  to  the  shades  go  do^Ti, 
Still  Chloe,  Flavia,  Delia,  sta}^  in  town  : 
Those  ghosts  of  beauty  wandering  here  reside, 
And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honom'  died. 


GuUiver.     The  poem  is  supjjosed  to  be  written  by  a  Lilliputiim  poet. 
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THE    LAMENTATION    OF    GLUMDALCLTTCKi 
FOR  THE  LOSS  OF   GRILDRIG. 

A   PASTORAL. 

Soon  as  Glumdalclitch.  missed  her  pleasing  care, 
She  wept,  she  blubbered,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 
No  British  miss  sincerer  grief  has  known, 
Her  squirrel  missing,  or  her  sparrow  flown. 
She  furled  her  sampler,  and  hauled  in  her  thread, 
And  stuck  her  needle  into  Grildrig's  bed  ; 
Then  spread  her  hands,  and  ^\-ith  a  bounce  let  I'all 
Her  baby,  like  the  giant  in  Guildhall. 
In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now 
She  gently  Avhimpers  like  a  lowing  cow  :  10 

Yet  lovely  in  her  sorrow  still  appears. 
Her  locks  dishevelled,  and  her  flood  of  tears 
Seem  like  the  loftj''  bam  of  some  rich  swain. 
When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain. 

In  vain  she  searched  each  cranny  of  the  house, 
Eacli  gaping  chink  impervious  to  a  mouse. 
"  Was  it  for  this  "  (she  cried)  "  with  daily  care 
Within  thy  reach  I  set  the  vinegar. 
And  filled  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide, 

While  iiejijier-water  worms  thy  bait  supplied  ;  20 

AVhere  twined  the  silver  eel  around  thj'  hook, 
And  all  the  little  monsters  of  the  brook. 

Sure  in  that  lake  he  droi:)ped  ;  my  Grilly's  droAMied." 

She  dragged  the  cruet,  but  no  Grildrig  found. 

"  Vain  is  thy  coiirage,  Grilly,  vain  thy  boast ; 
But  little  creatures  enterprise  the  most. 
Trembling,  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
Nay,  mix  with  children,  as  they  played  at  taw. 
Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew ; 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you.  3^ 

"  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  that  giddy  youth  ? 
Who  from  a  page  can  ever  learn  the  truth  ? 
Versed  in  court  tricks,  that  money-loving  boy 
To  some  lord's  daughter  sold  the  living  toy  ; 
Or  rent  him  limb  from  limb  in  cruel  play. 


'  Sec  the  voyngc  to  Brobilingiuig,  "  Gulliver's  Tnivels." 
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As  children  tear  tlie  wings  of  flies  away. 

From  place  to  place  o'er  Brobdingnag  I'll  roam, 

And  never  will  return  or  bring  tliee  Lonae. 

But  who  hath  eyes  to  trace  the  jjassing  wind  ? 

Ho^^',  then,  thy  fairy  footsteps  can  I  find  1 

Dost  thou  be-ftildered  wander  all  alone, 

In  the  green  thicket  of  a  mossy  stone  ; 

Or  timibled  from  the  toadstool's  slipjjery  round, 

Perhaps  all  maimed,  lie  grovelling  on  the  ground  ? 

Dost  thou,  embosomed  in  the  lovely  rose, 

Or  sunk  within  the  peach's  doA\m,  rejjose  1 

Within  the  king-cup  if  thy  limbs  are  spread, 

Or  in  the  golden  cowslip's  velvet  head  : 

0  show  me,  Flora,  'midst  those  sweets,  the  floM''r 

Where  sleeps  my  Grildiig  in  his  fragrant  bow'r. 

"  But  ah  !  I  fear  thy  little  fimcy  roves 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  loves  ; 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  sjiouse. 
Thy  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house, 
Doors,  windows,  chimneys,  and  the  spacious  rooms, 
Ef[ual  in  size  to  cells  of  honeycombs. 
Hast  thou  for  these  now  ventured  from  the  shore. 
Thy  bark  a  btan-shell,  and  a  straw  thy  oar  ? 
Or  in  tliy  box,  now  l:)oiuiding  on  the  main, 
Shall  I  ne'er  bear  thyself  and  house  again  1 
And  shall  I  set  thee  on  my  hand  no  more. 
To  see  thee  leap  the  lines,  and  traverse  o'er 
l\Iy  spacious  palm  ?     Of  stature  scarce  a  span, 
Ikliuiic  the  actions  of  a  real  man  ? 
No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  key, 
As  seamen  at  a  capstem  anchors  weigh  1 
How  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  Avith  cautious  tread, 
A  dish  of  tea  like  milk-paU  on  thy  head  ! 
How  chase  the  mite  that  bore  thy  cheese  aAvay, 
And  keep  the  rolling  maggot  at  a  bay  ! " 

She  said,  but  broken  accents  stopped  her  voice, 
Soft  as  the  speaking-trumpet's  mellow  noise  : 
She  sobbed  a  storm,  and  ^Wped  her  flowing  eyes. 
Which  seemed  like  two  broad  sims  in  misty  skies. 
O  squander  not  thy  grief ;  those  tcai"s  command 
To  weep  upon  onr  cod  in  Newfoundland  : 
The  jilenteous  pickle  shall  preserve  the  fish  ; 
And  Europe  taste  tliy  sorrows  in  a  dish. 
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TO  ]MR.  LEMUEL   GULLIVER, 

THE   OUATEFUL    ADDRESS  OF  THE   t'NHAPPY   IIOUYHNUNMS,*  NOW   IN   SLAVER? 
AND    BONDAGE   IN  ENGLAND. 

To  tlice,  we  wretches  of  the  Houyhnhiim  band, 
Condemned  to  laboiu"  in  a  barbarous  Lmd, 
Eeturn  our  thanks.     Accept  our  huinT)le  lays, 
And  let  each  grateful  ILiUj'hnhnm  neigh  thy  praise. 

0  happy  Yahoo,  purged  from  human  ci'iines, 
By  the  sweet  sojourn  in  those  virtuous  climes, 
AVhere  reign  our  sires  ;  there,  to  thy  comrtry's  shame. 
Reason,  you  fovind,  and  virtue  were  the  same. 
Their  precepts  razed  the  prejudice  of  youth, 
And  even  a  Yahoo  learned  the  love  of  truth.  lO 

Art  thou  the  first  who  did  the  coast  explore ; 
Did  never  Yahoo  tread  that  ground  before  i 
Yes,  thov;sands  !     But  in  pit)-  to  their  kind, 
Or  swayed  by  envy,  or  through  pride  of  mind, 
Tliey  hid  their  knowledge  of  a  nobler  race, 
AVhich  owned,  would  all  their  sires  and  sons  disgrace. 

You,  like  the  Samian,"  visit  lands  unknown, 
And  by  their  wiser  morals  mend  your  own. 
Thus  Oqjheus  travelled  to  reform  his  kind, 
Came  back,  and  tamed  the  brutes  he  left  behind.  20 

You  went,  you  saw,  you  heard  :  with  virtue  fought. 
Then  spread  those  morals  which  the  Houyhnhmns  taught. 
Our  labours  here  must  touch  thy  gen'rous  heart, 
To  see  us  strain  before  the  coach  and  cart ; 
Comjielled  to  run  each  knavish  jockey's  heat  ! 
Subservient  to  Newmarket's  annual  cheat  ! 


AVith  Avhat  reluctance  do  we  lawyers  bear, 
To  fleece  their  comitiy  clients  twice  a  year  ? 
Or  managed  in  yoiir  schools,  for  fops  to  ride, 
How  foam,  how  fret  beneath  a  load  of  pride  ! 


*  Horses,  sec  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  "  J'3  tliii^oras. 
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Fes,  -Nve  are  slaves — but  yet,  by  reason's  force, 
Have  learned  to  bear  misfortune,  like  a  liorse. 

O  would  the  stars,  to  ease  my  Ijonds,  ordain, 
That  gentle  Gulliver  might  guide  my  rein  ! 
Safe  "would  I  bear  him  to  his  journey's  end, 
For  'tis  a  pleasure  to  support  a  friend. 
But  if  my  life  be  doomed  to  serve  the  bad, 
0  !  mayst  thou  never  want  an  easy  pad  I 

IIOUYHXHNM. 


LINES   ON  SWIFT'S  ANCESTORS. 

Swift  set  up  a  plain  monument  to  his  grandfather,  and  also  presented  a  cup  to 
the  church  of  Goodrich,  or  Gotheridge,  in  Herefordsliire.  He  sent  a  pencilled  ele- 
vation of  the  monument  (a  sunple  taljlet)  to  ]Mrs.  Howard,  who  returned  it  with  the 
following  lines,  inscribed  on  the  drawing  by  Pojie.  The  paper  is  endorsed,  in 
Swift's  hand  :  "  Model  of  a  monument  for  my  grandfather,  with  Pope's  roguery."^ 
Scott's  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Dramatists  and  Xovelists  "  (Swift,  p.  2,  C'handos  Classics). 

Jonathan  Swift 

Had  the  gift. 

By  fotherige,  motherige, 

And  by  brotherige, 

To  come  from  Gotherige, 

But  now  is  spoiled  clean, 

And  an  Irish  dean  : 

In  this  church  he  has  put 

A  stone  of  two  foot, 

With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir,  lo 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire  ; 

So,  Ireland,  change  thy  tone, 

And  cry,  0  hone  !   0  hone  ! 

For  England  hath  its  ov.ii. 


EPIGRAM. 

ENGRAVED    ON    THK   COLLAR   OF  A  DOG   WHICH    I    GAVE    TO    HIS 
IIOYAL   HIOnXESS.' 

I  AM  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew  ; 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  1 

*  This  was  said  to  have  been  the  answer  of  Mr.  Grantham's  Fool  to  one  who  asked 
him  whose  fool  he  was. —  Warton, 
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EPIGRAM. 

OCCASIONED    JIY    AN    INVITATIOX    TO    COURT    (liY    THE   MAIDS    CI"   HOXUM'.). 

In  tlie  lines  lliut  you  sent  are  tlie  Muses  and  Graces, 
You'A^e  the  nine  in  your  Avit,  and  tlie  three  in  your  faces. 


INSCRIPTION   ON  A   GROTTO,   THE   AVORK   (JF 
NINE  LADIES.i 

Here,  slnmning  idleness  at  once  and  praise, 
This  radiant  pile  nine  rural  sisters  raise  ; 
The  glitt'ring  emblem  of  each  spotless  dame, 
Clear  as  her  soul  and  shining  as  her  frame  ; 
Beauty  which  nature  only  can  impart, 
And  such  a  polish  as  disgraces  art  ; 
But  fate  disposed  them  in  this  hiimble  sort, 
And  hid  in  deserts  what  woiild  charm  a  court. 


EPIGRAM   ON  EPITAPHS. 

Freind,'-  for  your  Epitaphs  I'm  grieved, 
Where  still  so  much  is  said, 
One  half  will  never  be  believed, 
The  other  never  read. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  EUROPE. 

Now  Europe's  balanced,  neither  side  pi\;vails  ; 
For  nothing's  left  in  either  of  the  scales. 

'  The  Miss  Ijslrs,  sisters  of  Dr.  Lisle,  i  Robert    Freind,   head-master   of   Wrst- 
who  v.rolo  fugitive  poetry.  miuster  School. 

*  The    person    here    meant    was   Dr.  ' 
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TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER. 

ON    HIS  PAINTING  FOR  ME  THE   STATUES   OF  APOLLO,    VENUS,   AND    IIEIIUULES 

What  god,  what  genius,  did  the  pencil  move, 

"When  Kneller  painted  these  ? 
'Twas  Friendship — wann  as  Phoebus,  kind  as  Love, 

And  stronc;  as  Hercules. 


TO   A  LADY  WITH    "THE  TEMPLE   OF  FAME."i 

WHAT'a  fame  with  men,  by  custom  of  the  nation, 
Is  called  in  women  only  reputation  ; 
About  them  both  why  keep  Ave  such  a  pother  ? 
Part  you  -with  one,  and  I'll  renounce  tlie  other. 


EPIGRAM. 

WRITTEN    ON   A    GLASS   WITH   LORD    CHESTERFIELd's  ^   DIAMOND    PENCIL. 

Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit  ; 

See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  pencil  ■wiit. 


EPIGRAM. 

Behold,  ambitious  of  the  British  bays, 
Ciljber  and  Duck^  contend  in  rival  lays. 
But,  gentle  Colley,  should  thy  verse  prevail, 
Thou  hast  no  fence,  alas  !  against  his  flail : 
Therefore  thy  claim  resign,  allow  his  right  : 
For  Duck  can  thi'esh,  you  know,  as  well  as  write. 

'  '^^^rt]la  liloimt  (from  letter  to  her).     I  Robert  Wnlpnlc.    His  manners  were  coii- 

'  Pliilili    Dormer    Slnnliojio,    Earl    of   sidereil  perfect. 
Chestertiekl,  WHS  one  of  tlie  ccrenli'st  wits        •'  Stciilieu  DiU'k  Avas  a  thri'uher  poet, 
of  liis  day.    Ho  was  bom  16',il,  died  Ml'-),    who  was  patronised  by  Uueeii  CaroLiuG. 
He   was   iu   the   opposition   ayalusl   !Sii'  I 


i 
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\_From  the  Miscellany.'] 

BISHOP  HOUGH.i 

A  BISHOP,  by  Ms  neighbours  liated, 
Has  caiib'e  to  Avish  liimself  translated  ; 
But  wby  should  Hough  desire  translation. 
Loved  and  esteemed  by  all  the  nation  ] 
Yet  if  it  lie  the  old  man's  case, 
I'll  lay  my  life  I  know  the  place  : 
'Tis  where  God  sent  some  that  adore  him, 
And  Avhither  Enoch  Avent  before  him. 


[From  the  Letters.'] 

TO   GAY. 

This  i,s  my  birthday ;  and  this  is  my  reflection  on  it. 

With  added  days,  if  Life  give  nothing  new. 
But,  like  a  sieve,  let  cv'ry  pleasure  through  ; 
Some  joy  still  lost  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er 
And  all  we  gain  some  sad  reflection  more  ! 
Is  this  a  birthday  1 — 'Tis  alas  !  too  clear 
'Tis  but  the  fun'i'al  of  another  year. 


INSCRIPTION    ON    A    PUNCE-BOWL, 

IN   THE    SOUTH-SEA   YEAll  (1720),  FOK  A   CLU]!,  CHASED   WITU   JUI'lTEll  I'LACINQ 
CALLISXO    IN   THE   SK1]JS,    AND   EUllOPA  WITU   THE    BULL. 

Come,  fill  the  South  Sea  goblet  full  ; 

The  gods  shall  of  our  stock  take  care  ; 
Europa  pleased  accepts  the  bull, 

And  Jove  with  joy  puts  off  the  bear. 


•  Iloush,  ]lishnp  of  Worrostcr,  was 
bom  IGol,  (lii'd  1711!.  Ho  wits  elected 
Prcsidoiit  id'  ]\r;ii;(l;il(;n  Collcjrc,  Oxford, 
in  oiiposiliou  to  tho  kins'',s  (Jmiiics  li.) 
ordiT  \]\\\i  Dr.  I'ariiiei',  ;md  aCturwards 
iJisliop  I'aiKrr,  sliiiuld   lie   clioscii.     'I'lie 


fellows   wci'u   i.uii.-ii'iiLiL'ully  all   cnj  elletl  '  nun 


but  two.  AVlien  llio  kiiij;'s  afl'airs  bccaiuo 
desiu'rate,  tlio  fellows  and  llou^h  wrru 
restored,  KiSS.  Jn  KiDO  \iv  was  made 
liisliop  of  Oxford,  from  tlieiU'e  Iranslated 
lo  Lili'lilield,  and  ilird  liisliop  of  Worces- 
ter.    IFu    was  famed  fur  his   piely   and 
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TO  ERINXA.1 


1722. 


Though  pprightly  Sapplio  force  our  Ioa^c  and  praise 

A  softer  ■\voiider  my  pleased  soul  surveys, 

The  mild  Erinna  blushmg  in  her  bays. 

So,  -while  the  sun's  broad  l^eam  yet  strike^  the  sight, 

All  mild  appears  the  moon's  more  sober  light, 

Serene,  in  virgin  majesty  she  shines  ; 

And  unobserved  the  glaring  sun  declines. 


TRANSLATION^    OF  MARTIAL'S  EPIGRAM   ON 
ANTONIUS  PRIMUS.- 

At  length  my  friend  (while  Time  with  still  career 
AVafts  on  his  gentle  wing  his  eightieth  year) 
Sees  his  past  daj's  safe  out  of  Fortune's  po\\-'r 
Nor  dreads  approaching  Fate's  uncertain  hour, 
Reviews  his  life,  and  in  the  strict  survey 
Finds  not  one  moment  he  could  wish  away, 
Pleased  with  the  series  of  each  haj)py  day. 
Such,  such  a  man  extends  his  life's  short  space, 
And  from  the  goal  again  renews  the  race  ; 
For  he  lives  tmce,  who  can  at  once  employ 
The  present  well,  and  ev'ii  the  past  enjo3\ 


\^From  (he  Letters.'] 

IMPARTIAL  JOYE. 

Jove  was  alike  to  Latian  and  to  Phrygian, 
For  well  you  know  that  Wit's  of  no  religion. 


'  Erinna  was  a  celebrated  Greek  poetess 
who  died  young.  She  was  chained  by  her 
mother  to  her  Spinning  Wheel.  Her 
chief  poem  is  called  "The  Spindle."  Pope 


applies    her    name    to    some    inikno\VTi 
literary  friend  of  his  iii  these  lines. 

^  Jam  nuinerat placido  fclix  Antonim 
ccvo,  %c. 
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OxN^  RECEIVING  FROM   THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LADY 
FRANCES  SHIRLEY'  A  STANDISH  AND  TWO  PENS. 

Yes,  I  beheld  th.'  Athenian  Queen- 
Descend  in  all  her  sober  charms  ; 

"  And  take,"  (she  said,  and  smiled  serene,) 
"  Take  at  this  hand  celestial  arms  : 

"  Secure  the  radiant  weapons  wield  ; 

This  golden  lance  shall  guard  desert, 
And  if  a  vice  dares  keep  the  field, 

This  steel  shall  stab  it  to  the  heart." 

Awed,  on  my  bended  knees  I  fell, 

Eeceived  the  weapons  of  the  sky  ;  lo 

And  dij^t  them  in  the  sable  well, 

The  fount  of  fame  or  infamy. 

"  What  xcell  ?  what  ivecqwns  ?  "  (Flavia  cries,) 

"  A  standish,  steel  and  golden  pen  ! 
It  came  from  Bertrand's,'*  not  the  skies  ; 

I  gave  it  you  to  Avrite  again. 


"  But,  friend,  take  heed  whom  you  attack  ; 

You'll  bring  a  house  (I  mean  of  peers) 
Red,  blue,  and  green,  nay  white  and  black, 

L and  all  about  vour  ears. 


20 


'  To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  address, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  poet 
was  threatened  with  a  proserution  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  two  poems  entitled 
the  "  Epilogue  to  tlic  Satires."  On  which, 
with  great  resentment  against  his  enemies, 
for  not  being  willing  to  distinguish 
between 
"  Grave  epistles  bringing  vice  to  light" 
and  licentious  libels,  he  began  a  third 
dialogue,  more  severe  and  sublime  than 
the  lirst  and  second ;  which  beuig  no 


secret,  matters  were  soon  compromised 
Ilis  enemies  agreed  to  drop  the  i)rosc'iii- 
tion,  and  he  promised  to  leave  the  tliird 
dialogue  imfinished  and  suppressed.  'J'liis 
afiiiir  occasioned  this  beautiful  littli^  poem, 
to  which  it  alludes  thi-onghout,  but  more 
especially  in  the  four  last  stanzas.—  H'ar- 
biirto)i  quoted  by  Boivles. 

»  Pallas. 

"  A  famous  toy-shop  at  Bath. —  War- 
burton. 
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"  You'd  write  as  smootli  agtiin  on  glass. 
And  run,  on  ivory,  so  glib, 

As  not  to  stick  at  fool  or  ass, 
Nor  stop  at  flattery  or  lib. 

"  Athenian  Queen  !  and  sober  charms  ! 

I  tell  ye,  fool,  there's  nothing  in't  : 
Tis  Venus,  Venus  gives  these  arms  ; 

In  Dryden's  Virgil  see  the  print.' 

"  Come,  if  you'll  be  a  quiet  soul, 

That  dares  tell  neither  truth  nor  lies, 

I'll  lift  you  in  the  harmless  roll 

Of  those  that  sing  of  these  poor  eyes."- 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  PEAYER  OF  BRUTUS. 

Given  by  Pope  to  the  Eov.  Aaron  Thompson,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  ^Mr. 
Thompson  got  him  to  look  over  a  translation  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  M.iii- 
montli,"  done  by  himself,  and  Pope  translated  these  lines  from  it  for  him.  Pope 
gives  a  most  amusing  account  of  his  interviews  Nvith  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  letters. 

Goddess  of  woods,  tremendous  in  the  chase, 
To  mountain  wolves  and  ail  the  savage  race, 
Wide  o'er  th'  aerial  vault  extend  thy  sway, 
And  o'er  th'  infernal  regions  void  of  day. 
On  thy  tlurd  reign  look  down  ;  disclose  our  fate, 
In  what  new  station  shall  we  fix  our  seat  1 
When  shall  we  next  thy  hallowed  altars  raise, 
And  choirs  of  virgins  celebrate  thy  praise  ? 

*  Vhen  she  delivers  to  ^neas  a  suit  1  that  time,  a  house  at  Twickenham.  81u! 
of  lieavenly  armour. —  Warhiirfon.  was  the  "  Fanny,  blooming  fair,"  of  I.ord 

^  Thisbeaulifullady  was  fourth  daugh-  Chesterfield's  once  well-known  ballad. 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers,  who  had,  at  |  She  died  umnanied  at  Bath  in  \1\j'2. 
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A   POEM. 

Tlio  Tliii-d  Dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  fragment  followiiip:,  wLiili  was 
f.iuiul  liy  liOrJ  ]5olingbroke,  his  executor,  aaiongst  the  sweepings  of  his  study, 
it;  a  mere  literary  euriosity. 

1740. 

0  WRETCHED  Britain  jealous  now  of  all, 
What  God,  what  mortal,  shall  prevent  thj^  fall  ? 
Turn,  turn  thine  eyes  from  wicked  men  in  place 
And  see  what  succour  from  the  patriot  race. 

C ,'  his  OAvn  proud  dupe,  thinks  monarclis  thin^cp 

Made  just  for  him  as  other  fools  for  kings  ; 
Controls,  decides,  insults  thee  ev'ry  hour 
And  antedates  the  liatrcd  due  to  pow'r. 

Through  clouds  of  passion  P 's  views  are  clear, 

He  foams  a  2:)atriot  to  subside  a  peer ;  lo 

Impatient  sees  his  country  bought  and  sold, 
And  damns  the  market  where  he  takes  no  gold. 


Grave,  righteous  S 'jogs  on,  till,  past  l)elief, 

He  finds  himself  companion  with  a  thief. 

To  purge  and  let  thee  blood,  M-ith  fire  and  sword, 
Is  all  the  help  stern  S ^  would  alford. 

Tliat  those  who  bind  and  rob  thee,  would  not  kill, 
Good  C ■*  hojies,  and  candidly  sits  stilJ. 

Of  Ch s  W '"  who  s] leaks  at  all, 

No  more  than  of  Sir  Harry  or  Sir  Paul  ] '' 

Wliose  names  once  i;p,  they  thought  it  was  not  \n'ong 

To  lie  in  bed,  but  sure  they  lay  too  long. 

G r,  C m,  B 1,''  pay  thee  due  regards. 

Unless  the  ladies  bid  them  mind  their  cards, 
with  wit  that  must 

And  C d,^  who  speaks  so  well,  and  writes, 

Whom  (saving  W.)  every  S.  harper  bites. 
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Cobham. 

Sandys. 

Sliippen. 

CarJisle. 

Sir  Charles  Han  bury  Wilhams. 


*  Sir  Henry   Oxenden   and   Sir  Paul 
Mctluien 

'  Lords  Gower,  Cobham,  and  .Bathurst. 
"  Chesterfield, 
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must  needs 
Whose  wit  aiitl  equally  provoke  one, 

Finds  tliee,  at  best,  tlie  butt  to  crack  bis  joke  on. 

As  for  the  rest,  eacb  winter  up  they  run. 
And  all  are  clear,  tbat  sometliing  must  be  done. 

Then  urged  by  C 1,'  or  by  C 1  stopp'd, 

Inflamed  by  P ,^  and  by  P dropp'd  ; 

They  follow  reverently  each  wondrous  wiglit, 
Amazed  that  one  can  read,  that  one  can  write  : 
So  geese  to  gander  prone  obedience  keep, 
Hiss  if  he  hiss,  and  if  he  slumber,  sleep. 
Till  having  done  whate'er  was  fit  or  tine. 
Uttered  a  speech,  and  asked  their  friends  to  dine  ; 
Each  hurries  back  to  his  paternal  ground, 
Content  but  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound  ; 
Yearly  defeated,  yearly  hopes  they  give, 
And  all  agree.  Sir  Robert  cannot  live. 

Ptise,  rise,  great  W ,■'  fated  to  appear. 

Spite  of  thyself,  a  glorious  minister  ! 

Speak  the  loud  language  princes 

And  treat  with  half  the 

At  length  to  Britain  kind,  as  to  thy  .... 
Espouse  the  nation,  you 

Wha.t  can  thy  H.-* 

Dress  in  Dutch 

Though  still  he  travels  on  no  Ijad  pretence, 
To  show 

Or  those  foul  copies  of  thy  face  and  tongue, 

Veracious  W ^  and  frontless  Young  ; 

Sagacious  Bub,''  so  late  a  friend,  and  there 

So  late  a  foe,  yet  more  sagacious  H ']  • 

Hervey  and  Hervey's  school,  F ,  H y,  TI- 

Yca,  moral  Ebor,  or  religious  Winton.'-' 

How  !  Avhat  can  O w,  what  can  D '" 

The  wisdom  of  the  one  and  other  chair, 

N "  laugh,  or  D 's'-  sneer. 

Or  thy  dread  truncheon,  M.'s'^  mighty  peer? 
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»  Lord  Carteret.  *  Pulteney. 

s  "Walpole. 

*  Horace. 

*  Winning-ton. 
o  Doddiiin:ton. 

'  Hare,  Bishop  of  Cliiehester 
'  Foxc,  Henlc)-,  Hiuton. 


5  Blackburn,  Ai'chbishop  of  York,  and 
Hoadley,  Bishop  of  "Winchester. 

1"  Onslow,  the  Speaker,  and  Earl  Dela- 
war. 

''  Xewcastle's. 

*-  Dorset's. 

'^  Marlborough. 
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Wlaat  help  frmu  J 's'  ojuatcs  canst  tliou  draw, 

Or  H k's-  (|uil)blcs  voted  into  law  ? 

C./  that  Roman  in  his  nose  alone, 
Who  hears  all  causes,  Britain,  but  thy  o^\^l, 
Or  those  proud  fools  whom  nature,  rank,  and  fate 
Made  tit  companions  for  the  sword  of  state. 

Can  the  light  packhorse,  or  the  heavy  steer,  70 

Tlie  sowzing  prelate,  or  the  sweating  peer, 
Drag  out  with  all  its  dirt  and  all  its  Aveight, 
The  lumb'ring  carriage  of  thy  broken  state  \ 
Alas  !  the  people  curse,  the  carman  swears, 
The  drivers  quarrel,  and  the  master  stares. 

The  plague  is  on  thee,  Britain,  and  who  tries 
To  save  thee  in  the  infectious  office  dies. 

The  first  firm  P ^y"*  soon  resign'd  his  breath, 

Brave  S w^  loved  thee,  and  Avas  lied  to  deatli. 

Good  M— m — t's*^  fate  tore  P th'  from  thy  side,  80 

And  thy  last  sigh  Avas  heard  Avhen  W m''  died. 

Thy  nobles  si — s,^  thy  se — s"*  bought  Avith  gold. 
Thy  clergy  perjured,  thy  AA'hole  people  sold. 

An  atheist  ^  a  0"''s  ad 

Blotch  thee  all  o'er,  and  sink  .... 

Alas  !  on  one  alone  our  all  relies. 
Let  him  be  honest,  and  he  must  be  Avise  ; 
Let  him  no  trifler  from  his  school, 

Nor  like  his still  a  .   .   ,  . 

Be  but  a  man  !  umninistered,  alone,  W 

And  free  at  once  the  senate  and  the  throne  : 

Esteem  the  public  loA^e  his  best  supply, 

A  0's  '^  true  glory  his  integrity  ; 

Rich  with  his  .   ...  in  his  .  .   .  strong, 

Affect  no  conquest,  but  endure  no  AVTong. 

"Whatever  his  religion  or  his  blood, 

His  public  virtue  makes  his  title  good.'* 

Europe's  just  balance  and  our  own  may  stand, 

And  one  man's  honesty  redeem  the  land. 


»  Jckyll. 
-  Hiudwiok's. 

'  Cuniinins,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Com- 
mon I'lcilS. 

'  ?  1'ultenoy. 
^  Si"irlioniw. 
°  ilari'hmont. 


'  Polwarth. 
8  "WyiKlham. 
s  Slaves. 
'"  Senates, 
"  King's. 

'^''  He  alludes   jirobaldy   to  Frcdcriik, 
Prince  ol'  Wales. — Bowles. 
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THE    FIRST    BOOK    OF 

STATIlT8,i    HIS    TIIEBAIS. 

TRANSLATED    IN    THE    YEAli    1703. 


ARGUMENT. 

CEdipus  King  of  Thebes  having  by  mistake  slain  his  father  Laius,  and  married  his 
motluT  Jocasta,  put  out  his  own  ej'es,  and  resigned  the  realm  to  his  sons  Etrotdcs 
and  Polynices.  Being  neglortcd  by  them,  he  makes  his  praj'cr  to  the  I'ury 
Tisiphone,  to  sow  debate  betwixt  the  brothers.  They  agree  at  last  to  roigii 
singly,  each  a  year  by  turns,  and  the  tirst  lot  is  obtained  by  Eteoolos.  Jupiter, 
in  a  council  of  the  gods,  declares  his  resolution  of  punishing  tlic  Thcbans,  and 
Argives  also,  by  means  of  a  marriage  betwixt  Polynices  and  one  of  tlie  daugliters 
of  Adrastus,  King  of  Argus.  Juno  opposes,  but  to  no  eflect;  and  Mercury  is 
sent  on  a  message  to  the  shades,  to  the  ghost  of  Laius,  who  is  to  ajjpear  to 
Eteocles,  and  provoke  him  to  break  the  agreement.  Polynices,  in  the  mean- 
time, departs  from  Thebes  bv  night,  is  overtaken  by  a  stoim,  and  arrives  at 
Argos ;  where  he  meets  with  Tydeus,  who  had  tied  from  Calydou,  having  kilU-d 
his  brother.  Adrastus  entertams  them,  having  received  an  oracle  from  Apollo 
that  his  daughter  should  be  married  to  a  boar  and  a  lion,  which  lio  understands 
to  be  meant  of  these  strangers  by  whom  the  hides  of  those  beasts  were  worn, 
and  who  arrived  at  the  time  when  ho  kept  an  annual  feast  in  honour  of  that 
god.  The  rise  of  this  solemnity  he  relates  to  his  guests,  tlie  loves  of  Phwbiis 
and  Psamathe,  and  the  story  of  Choroebus.  He  inquires,  and  is  made  acquainted 
with  tlieu-  descent  and  quality.  The  sacritice  is  renewed,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  a  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

Tlie  translator  hopes  he  needs  not  apologise  for  his  choice  of  this  piece,  wliicli  was 
made  almost  in  Ms  childhood.  But  finding  the  version  better  than  he  expected,  he 
gave  it  some  correction  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Fraternal  rage,  the  guilty  Thebes  alarms, 
Th'  alternate  reign  destroyed  by  impious  arms 
Demand  our  song ;  a  sacred  fury  fires 
My  ravished  breast,  and  all  the  muse  inspires. 


*  Publius  Papinius  Statins  was  bom 

at  Naples  61,  died  96,  a  Eoman  poet  of 
6ome  note.  He  wrote  the  "Thcbais," 
"Achilleis,"  and  "  Sylvtc."  He  was  a 
favourite  of  Homitian  and  flatters  the 
tyrant  in  the  following  poem.  The 
poet  was  twelve    years   composing   the 


"Thebais"  and  though  the  stylo  is 
often  inelegant,  yet  the  poem  is  highly 
valuable  for  the  information  wbich  it 
contains  respecting  tlie  mythology  and 
the  less  commonly  known  legeudi  of 
ancient  times. 
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0  goddess  !  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rlLjiiies 

From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times, 

Em'ojja's  rape,  Agenor's  stern  decree,^ 

And  Cadmus  searching  roimd  the  spacious  sea  ? 

How  with  the  serpent's  teeth  he  sowed  the  soil, 

And  reaped  an  iron  harvest  of  his  toil ; 

Or  how  from  joining  stones  the  city  sprung, 

While  to  his  harp  divine  Ampliion  sung  1  ^ 

Or  shall  I  Juno's  hate  to  Thebes  resoimd, 

"Whose  fatal  rage  th'  imhappy  Monarch^  found  ? 

The  sii'e  against  the  son  his  arrows  drew, 

O'er  the  wide  fields  the  furious  mother  flew. 

And  whUe  her  arms  a  second  hope  contain, 

Sjjrung  from  the  rocks,  and  plimged  into  the  main. 

But  waive  whate'er  to  Cadmus  may  belong, 
And  fix,  0  mrrse  !  the  barrier  of  thy  song 
At  CEdipns — from  liis  disasters  trace 
The  long  confusions  of  his  guilty  race  ; 
Nor  yet  attempt  to  stretch  thy  bolder  wing, 
And  mighty  Caesar's'*  conquering  eagles  sing  ; 
How  twice  he  tamed  proud  Ister's  rapid  flood. 
While  Dacian  mountains  streamed  with  barbarous  blood 
TAvdce  taught  the  Rhine  beneath  his  laws  to  roll, 
And  stretched  his  empire  to  tlie  frozen  pole  ; 


•  Jupiter  under  the  form  of  a  bull  I  instantly  fought  with  one  another :  till 
havinL^  carried  ott'  Eui'opa  the  daughter  '  all  were  killed  except  five  -who  joined 
of  Agenor,  king  of  Phrenicia,  her  father  i  Cadmus  and  assisted  him  to  build  the 
ordered  his  sou  Cadmus  to  go  in  search  city.  Such  was  the  fablfed  origin  of 
of  his  sister  aud  not  to  retuni  without '  Thebes  and  its  people,  see  "Ovid,"  Book 
her.     Cadmus  sought  long  and  far  for    III.     Cadmus  brought  lettei'S  to  Greece 


licr  in  vain,  and  not  daring  to  go  back 
without  her.  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Ajiollo  to  know  where  he  should  dwell. 
Tlie  oracle  bade  liim  follow  a  cow  in  the 
lield,  and  where  she  stopped  build  a  city 
and  call  the  country  Bceotia.     The  cow 


from  Plioemcia. 

*  Another  legend  averred  that  Ara- 
phion  built  Thebes  ;  the  walls  rising  to 
the  music  of  his  h're. 

''  Athamas,  kiug  of  Thebes.  Juno 
sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  Furies,  to  the 


led  him  to  the  plain  of  Panope,  where  house  of  Athanuis  out  of  hatred  to  Ino. 
ultimately  he  built  Thebes.  Wishing  to  j  The  Fury  infiamed  the  king  with  a 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  he  sent  his  |  sudden  frenzy.  He  took  Ino  to  be  a 
S\-riau  followers  for  water  to  a  fouutaiu  :  lioness  and  her  sons  whelps,  and  killed 
issuing  from  a  cave.  Here  a  horrid  ser-  I  Learchus  by  dashing  him  against  a  wall, 
pent  lurked  (sacred  to  liars)  which  slew  j  Ino  threw  herself  with  her  other  son 
uU  the  men  by  its  breath,  its  fangs,  or  its  '  Jlelieerta  into  the  sea.  The  gods  pitied 
folds.  Cadmus  attacked  and  destroyed  I  her  fate,  and  Neptune  made  her  a  sea 
the  monster.  Pallas  descending,  then  \  deity  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. 
ordered  him  to  sow  the  ch'agon's  teeth  '  Melicerta  became  a  sea  god  \>y  the  name 
in  the  earth.  He  obeyed;  the  dragon's  of  Paliemon. 
teeth  produced  a  crop  of  armed  men,  who  j      *  A  compliment  to  Domitian. 
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Or,  long  before,  with  early  valour  strove 

In  youtlifiil  arms  t'  assert  the  cause  of  Jove.  30 

And  thou,  great  heir  of  all  thy  father's  fame, 

Increase  of  glory  to  the  Latian  name  ! 

Oh  bless  thy  Eome  with  an  eternal  reign. 

Nor  let  desiring  worlds  entreat  in  vain. 

What  though  the  stars  contract  their  heav'nly  space, 

And  crowd  theii-  shining  lamps  to  yield  thee  place  ; 

Though  all  the  skies,  ambitious  of  thy  sway, 

Conspire  to  C(3uit  thee  from  our  world  away  ; 

Tliough  Phcebus  longs  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine, 

And  in  thy  glories  more  serenely  shine  ;  -to 

Though  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be 

To  part  his  throne,  and  share  his  heaven  with  thee  ; 

Yet  stay,  great  Csesar  !  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  wat'ry  main  ; 

Resign  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies, 

And  people  heaVn  Avith  Roman  deities. 

The  time  will  come  when  a  diviner  tiame 
Sliall  Avarm  my  breast  to  sing  of  Ca)sar's  fame  : 
Meanwhile  permit  that  my  jireluding  muse 
In  Theban  wars  an  humbler  theme  may  choose  :  50 

Of  furious  hate  surviving  death  she  sings, 
A  fatal  throne  to  two  contending  Idngs, 
And  fun'ral  flames  that,  parting  wide  in  air,^ 
Express  the  discord  of  the  souls  they  bear  : 
Of  toA\Tis  dispeopled,  and  the  wand'rmg  ghosts 
Of  kings  unburied  in  the  wasted  coasts  :     - 
When  Dirce's  fountain  blushed  with  Grecian  blood, 
And  Thetis,  near  Ismenos'  swelling  flood. 
With  dread  beheld  the  rolling  surges  sweep 
In  heaps  his  slaughtered  sons  into  the  deep.  60 

What  hero,  Clio  !  wilt  thou  lirst  relate  '\ 
The  rage  of  Tydeus,-  or  the  prophet's''  fate  ? 
Or  how,  with  hills  of  slaiu  on  every  side. 


*  Eteocles  and  Polj-nices  fell  slain  by 
each  other.  They  were  first  placed  on 
the  same  funeral  pile ;  but  the  flames 
rose  apart  as  they  mounted  \ip  as  if  even 
deatli  was  unwilling-  to  uuite  the  fratri- 
cides. Polj-nices  was  therefore  left  un- 
buried till  Antigone  performed  his  funeral 
rites. 

*  One  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Adrastus,  kuig  of  Argos,  during  the 


Theban  war.    He  was  famous  for  savage 

barbarity. 

^  The  sootlisayer  Amphiaraus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Adrastus,  wlio  foretold 
the  destruction  of  the  Arj^dve  army 
before  Thebes,  but  on  the  decision  of  his 
wife  Eripliyle,  consented  to  accomi)any 
tlie  expedition,  and  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  earth. 
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Hijipomedon^  repelled  the  hostile  tide  ? 
Or  how  the  youth,-  with  every  grace  adorned, 
Untimely  fell  to  be  for  ever  mourned  ? 
Then  to  fierce  Capaneus  thy  verse  extend, 
And  sing  Avith  horror  his  prodigious  end.^ 

Now  Avretched  ffidipus,  deprived  of  sight, 
Led  a  long  death  in  everlasting  night  ; 
But  while  he  dwells  where  not  a  cheerful  ray 
Can  pierce  the  darkness,  and  abhors  the  day ; 
The  clear  reflecting  mind  presents  its  sin 
In  frightful  views,  and  makes  it  day  within  : 
Eeturning  thoughts  in  endless  cii'cles  roll, 
And  thousand  furies  haiuit  his  guilty  soul  : 
The  AVTetch  then  lifted  to  th'  unpitying  sides 
Those  empty  orbs  from  whence  he  tore  his  eyes, 
AVhose  wounds,  yet  fresh,  with  bloody  hands  he  strook, 
Willie  from  his  breast  these  dreadful  accents  broke. 

"  Ye  gods  !  that  o'er  the  gloomy  regions  reign, 
'WTiere  guilty  spirits  feel  eternal  pain  ; 
Thou,  sable  Styx  !  whose  livid  streams  are  rolh-d 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  I  though  blind  behold  ; 
Tisiphone  !^  that  oft  has  heard  my  prayer, 
Assist,  if  CEdipus  deserve  thy  care. 
If  you  received  me  from  Jocasta's  womb, 
And  nursed  the  hope  of  mischief  yet  to  come  ; 
If,  leaving  Polybus,''  I  took  my  way 
To  Cirrha's"  temple,  on  that  fatal  day, 
^\''hen  by  the  son  the  trembling  father  died, 
'\\^iere  the  three  roads  the  Phocian  fields  divide ; 
If  I  the  Sphinx's'  riddles  durst  explain, 


*  Another  of  the  "  Seven"  chiefs. 

*  I'arthcnopaBus. — Pope. 

^  He  was  cousumed  by  lightiiiug 
wliile  scaling  the  walls  of  Thebes. 

*  One  of  the  Furies  who  avenged 
crimes. — Sec  Ai-guuient. 

'  The  king  of  Coiintli,  who  had 
ado])ted  CEdipus  when  he  was  brouglit 
to  him  by  the  shepherd.  Laius,  king  of 
Thebes,  warned  that  the  babe  would 
kill  him,  had  it  exposed  on  mount 
Cithaeron.  When  CEdipus  grew  up  he 
also  received  a  warning  from  the  oracle 
of  the  crime  he  would  comniit,  and 
acting  on  the  prophecy  of  those  fiends 
who  "paltered  to  him  in  a  double  sense." 


he  fled  from  Corinth  believing  that  his 
adopted  parents  were  his  real  ones,  and 
that  by  flight  he  might  escape  liis  doom. 
The  terrible  Destmy  of  the  Greeks  was, 
however,  too  strong  for  him.  Xear 
Thebes  he  met  his  real  father  Laius  and 
slew  him  in  a  quarrel. 

6  The  temple  of  Delphi,  where  CEdipus 
received  the  fatal  oracle. 

'  The  story  of  the  Sphinx  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  The  Tlicbans 
had  promised  the  crowni  and  widow  of 
Laius  to  the  man  who  should  solve  lier 
riddle,  and  by  doing  so  destroy  her. 
Thus  CEdipus  married  his  mother. 
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Tauglit  by  thyself  to  win  the  proiuisud  ivigu  ; 

If  wretched  I,  by  baleful  furies  led, 

With  monstrous  mixture  stained  my  mother'.^  lied  ; 

For  hell  and  thee  begot  an  impious  brood, 

And  -with  full  lust  those  horrid  joys  renewed  ; 

Then,  self-condemned,  to  shades  of  endless  night, 

Forced  from  these  orbs  the  bleeding  balls  of  sight ;  loii 

Oh  hear  !  and  aid  the  vengeance  I  require. 

If  Avorthy  thee,  and  what  thou  mightest  inspire. 

My  sons  theii'  old,  imhappy  sire  desj^ise. 

Spoiled  of  his  kingdom,  and  deprived  of  eyes  ; 

Guideless  I  wander,  miregarded  mourn, 

While  these  exalt  their  sceptres  o'er  my  urn  ; 

These  sons,  ye  gods  !  who  with  flagitious  pride, 

Insult  my  darkness,  and  my  groans  deride. 

All;  thou  a  father,  unregarding  Jove  ! 

And  sleeps  thy  thmider  in  the  realms  above  1  110 

Thou  Fury  !  then  smne  lasting  curse  entail, 

AVhich  o'er  their  children's  cliildren  shall  prevail ; 

Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  distained  with  gore, 

Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore  ; 

Go  !  and  a  parent's  heavy  curses  bear  ; 

Break  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  prepare 

Their  kindred  souls  to  mutual  hate  and  war. 

Give  them  to  dare,  what  I  might  wish  to  see, 

Blind  as  I  am,  some  glorious  villany  ! 

Soon  shalt  thou  hnd,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands,  120 

Their  ready  guilt  preventing'  thy  commauds  : 

Couldst  thou  some  great  proportioned  mischief  frame. 

They'd  prove  the  father  from  whose  loms  they  came." 

The  Fury  heaid,  while  on  Cixytus'  briuk- 
Her  snakes,  untied,  sulpliureous  waters  drink  ; 
But  at  the  summons  rolled  her  eyes  around, 
And  snatched  the  starting  serpents  from  the  ground. 
Not  half  so  swiftly  shoots  along  in  air. 
The  gliding  lightning,  or  descending  star. 

Through  crowds  of  airy  shades  she  winged  her  flight,  130 

And  dark  dominions  of  the  silent  night  ; 
Swift  as  she  passed,  the  flitting  ghusts  withdrew, 
And  the  pale  spectres  trembleel  at  her  view  : 

•  Prevonting  in  the  sense  of  "  going  before,"  as  in  the  collects—"  rreveut  us, 
OLord,  ice."  *  A  river  of  Tartarus. 
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To  til'  iron  gates  of  Taenarus^  ste  flie?, 

Til  ere  spreads  lier  dusky  pinions  to  the  skies. 

The  day  beheld,  and  sick'ning  at  the  siglit, 

Veiled  her  fair  glories  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Affrighted  Atlas,  on  the  distant  shore, 

TremLled,  and  shook  the  heavens  and  gods  he  bore. 

Xow  from  beneath  Malea's  airy  height  \  lo 

Aloft  she  sprung,  and  steered  to  Thebes  her  flight  ; 

With  eager  speed  the  •n-ell-known  joui'nej'"  tuuk, 

Xor  here  regrets  the  hell  she  late  forsook. 

A  hundred  snakes  her  gloomy  visage  shade, 

A  hundred  serpents  guard  her  horrid  head, 

In  her  sunk  eyeball.^  dreadful  meteors  glow  : 

Such  rays  from  Phoebe's  bloody  circle  flow, 

When  laboui'ing  with  strong  charms,  she  stoops  from  liigh 

A  fiery  gleam,  and  reddens  all  the  sky. 

Blood  stained  her  cheeks,  and  from  her  mouth  there  came      iM 

Blue  steaming  poisons,  and  a  length  of  flame. 

From  ev'ry  blast  of  her  contagious  breath. 

Famine  and  drought  proceed,  and  plagues  and  death. 

A  robe  obscene  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown, 

A  dress  by  fates  and  fuiies  worn  alone. 

She  tossed  her  meagre  arms  ;  her  better  hand 

In  waving  circles  whu'led  a  fmieral  brand  : 

A  sei^ient  from  her  left  was  seen  to  rear 

His  flaming  crest,  and  lash  the  yielding  air. 

But  when  the  Fuiy  took  her  stand  on  high,  iso 

Where  vast  Cith?eron'3  top  salutes  the  sky, 
A  liiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  romid  : 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rebound, 
And  through  th'  Achaian  cities  send  the  sound. 
Q^te,  mth  high  Parnassus,  heard  the  voice  ; 
Eurotas'  banks  remurmured  to  the  noise ; 
Again  Leucothoe  shook  at  these  alaroi-s, 
And  pressed  Paltemon  closer  in  her  arm.'. 
Headlong  from  thence  the  glo^^•ing  Fury  springs, 
And  o'er  the  Theban  palace  spreads  her  wings,  no 

Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  vale  of  clouds. 


*  Taenarus — now  Matajoan,  tlie  most 
Bouthein  point  of  Europe.  There  was 
at  tlii<  place  a  cavern  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded a  black  and  unwholesome  vapour. 


Here  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  Tartarus — the  heathen  Hell. 
*  See  previous  note. 
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Straight  witli  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possessed, 

Stung  to  the  soul,  the  brothers  start  from  rcist, 

And  all  their  furies  wake  ■\vithiu  their  hreast. 

Their  tortured  minds  repining  envy  tears, 

And  hate,  engendered  by  suspicious  feais  ; 

And  sacred  thirst  of  sway  ;  and  all  the  ties 

Of  nature  broke  ;  and  royal  pei'juries  ; 

And  impotent  desire  to  reign  alone,  isd 

That  scorns  the  dull  reversion  of  a  throne  ; 

Each  would  the  sweets  of  sovereign  rule  de\'our 

While  discord  waits  upon  divided  poVr. 

As  stubborn  steers  by  braAvny  ploughmen  binlie, 
And  joined  reluctant  to  the  galling  yoke, 
Alike  disdain  with  servile  necks  to  bear 
Tli'  unwonted  weight,  or  drag  the  crooked  share, 
Ikit  rend  the  reins,  and  bound  a  ditferent  way, 
And  all  the  furrows  in  confusion  lay  : 

Such  was  the  discord  of  the  royal  pair,  190 

AVliom  fury  drove  precipitate  to  war. 
In  vain  the  chiefs  contrived  a  specious  way, 
To  govern  Thebes  by  their  alternate  sway  : 
Unjust  decree  !  while  this  enjoys  the  state, 
That  mourns  in  exile  his  rmequal  fate, 
And  the  short  monarch  of  a  hasty  year 
I'^uresees  with  anguish  his  returning  heir. 
Thus  did  the  league  their  impious  arms  restrain, 
15ut  scarce  subsisted  to  the  second  reign. 

Yet  then,  no  proud  aspiring  pUes  were  raised,  200 

Xo  fretted  roofs  with  polished  metals  blazed  ; 
No  laboured  columns  in  long  order  placed, 
No  Grecian  stone  the  pompous  arches  graced  ; 
No  nightly  bands  in  glitt'ring  armour  wait 
Before  the  sleepless  tyi'ant's  guarded  gate  ; 
No  chargers'  then  were  wrought  in  burnished  gold, 
Nor  silver  vases  took  the  forming  mould  ; 
Nor  gems  on  bowls  embossed  were  seen  to  shine. 
Blaze  on  the  biims,  and  sparkle  in  the  wine. 
Say,  wretched  rivals  !  what  jjrovokes  your  rage  ?  210 

Say,  to  what  end  your  impious  arms  engage  ? 
Not  all  bright  Phoebus  views  in  early  mom, 
Or  when  his  ev'ning  beams  the  west  adom, 

'  Dishes — llicygavellcrodias'sdauglitor  St.  .Tolin's  head  in  a  chargt-r 
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When  the  soutli  glo-\v.s  witJi  his  luerklian  ray, 
And  the  cold  north  receives  a  i'amter  day  ; 
For  crimes  like  these,  not  all  those  realms  snliice. 
Were  all  those  realms  the  guilty  victors  j^iizu  ! 

But  Fortune  now  (the  lots  of  empire  thrown) 
Decrees  to  prou<l  Eteocles  the  croAvn  : 

What  joys,  oh  tyrant !   swelled  thy  soul  that  day,  -yn) 

When  all  were  slaves  thou  couldst  around  survey, 
Pleased  to  behold  luihounded  power  thy  own. 
And  singly  till  a  feared  and  envied  throne  ! 

But  the  vile  vulgar,  ever  discontent, 
Their  gro^\ing  fears  in  secret  mirrmurs  vent ; 
Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of  state, 
And  sure  the  monarch  whom  they  have,  to  hate  ; 
Kew  lords  they  madly  make,  then  tamely  bear, 
And  softly  curse  the  tyrants  whom  they  fear. 
And  one  of  those  who  groan  beneath  the  sway  230 

Of  kings  imposed  and  grudgingly  obey, 
(Whom  eavj  to  the  great,  and  ^•ulgar  spite 
With  scandal  armed,  th'  ignoble  minds  delight,) 
Exclauued — "  0  Thebes  !  for  thee  Avhat  fates  remain, 
What  woes  attend  this  inauspicious  reign  ? 
Must  we,  alas  !  our  doubtful  necks  prepare. 
Each  haughty  master's  yoke  by  tmiis  to  bear, 
And  still  to  change  whom  changed  we  still  must  fear  ? 
Tliese  now  control  a  wretched  people's  fate, 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state  :  210 

Ex'^n  fortune  rules  no  more  : — 0  servile  laud, 
"WHiere  exiled  tyrants  still  by  turns  command  ! 
Thou  sire  of  gods  and  men,  imperial  Jove  ! 
Is  this  the  eternal  doom  decreed  above  ? 
On  thy  own  offspring  hast  thou  fixed  this  fate, 
From  the  first  birth  of  oui  unhappy  state  ; 
When  banished  Cadmus  wand'ring  o'er  the  main, 
For  lost  Europa  searched  the  world  in  vain. 
And  fated  in  Boeotian  fields  to  found 

A  rising  empire  on  a  foreign  ground,  2aO 

First  raised  our  walls  on  that  ill-omened  plain, 
Where  earth-born  brothers  were  hy  brothers  slain  V 
What  lofty  looks  the  uniivalled  monarch  Ijears  1 
How  all  the  tyrant  in  his  face  appears  ! 

'  See  previous  note. 
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"What  sullon  fmy  clonda  liis  scornful  brow  ! 

(tods  !  how  his  eyes  with  threat'ning  ardour  glow  ! 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign, 

Quit  all  his  state,  descend,  and  serve  again  '] 

Yet,  Avho,  before,  more  pojn;larly  bowed, 

Who  more  propitious  to  the  suppliant  crowd  1  260 

Patient  of  right,  familiar  in  the  throne  ] 

AVhat  wonder  then  1  he  was  not  then  alone. 

Oh  wretched  Ave,  a  vile,  submissive  train, 

Fortune's  tame  fools,  and  slaves  in  every  reign ! 

As  when  two  Avinds  Avith  rival  force  contend, 
This  way  and  that,  the  wav'ring  sails  they  bend, 
AVhile  freezing  Boreas,  and  Ijlack  Eurus  bloAV, 
XoAV  here,  noAv  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throAV  : 
Thus  on  eacli  side,  alas  !  our  tottering  state 
Feels  all  the  fuiy  of  resistless  fate,  270 

And  doubtful  still,  and  still  distracted  stands, 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  commands. 

And  noAV  th'  almighty  Father  of  the  gods 
Convenes  a  council  in  the  blest  abodes  : 
Far  in  the  bright  recesses  of  the  skies, 
High  o'er  the  rolling  heav'ns,  a  mansion  lies, 
Whence,  far  below,  the  gods  at  once  survey 
The  realms  of  rising  and  declining  day, 
And  all  the  extended  space  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea. 
Full  in  the  midst,  and  on  a  starry  throne,  280 

The  majesty  of  heav'n  superior  shone  ; 
Serene  he  looked,  and  gave  an  aAvfid.  nod. 
And  all  the  trembling  spheres  confessed  the  god. 
At  JoA^e's  assent,  the  deities  around 
In  solemn  state  the  consistory  crowned. 
Next  a  long  order  of  inferior  pow'rs 
Ascend  from  hills,  and  plains,  and  shady  bow'rs  ; 
Tliose  from  Avhose  urns  the  rolling  rivers  floAv, 
And  those  that  giA^e  the  wand'ring  Avinds  to  bl(n\'  : 
Here  all  their  rage,  and  ev'n  their  murmurs  cease,  iw; 

And  sacred  silence  reigns,  and  miiA'ersal  peace. 
A  shining  synod  of  majestic  gods 
Gilds  AA'ith  ncAv  lustre  the  di\'ine  abodes  ; 
Heav'n  seems  improved  Avith  n  superior  ray, 
And  the  l)right  arch  reflects  a  doul)le  day. 
Tlie  monarch  then  his  solemn  silence  broke. 
The  still  creation  listened  Avhile  he  spoke, 
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Each  siicred  accent  l)ears  etfiiial  ^vciL;llt. 
And  eacli  irrcTocalile  word  is  late. 

"  How  long  shall  man  the  Arrath  of  licav'n  defy, 
And  force  unwilling  vengeance  from  the  sky  I 
Oil  race  confed'rate  into  crimes,  that  pro\a; 
Triumphant  o'er  the  eluded  rage  of  Jove  ! 
TMs  wearied  arm  can  scarce  the  bolt  sustairi, 
And  unregarded  thunder  rolls  in  vain  : 
Th'  o'erlabouved  Cyclop  from  his  task  retires  ; 
Th'  iEolian  forge  exhausted  of  its  fires. 
For  this,  I  suffered  Phojbus'  steeds  to  stray, 
And  the  mad  ruler'  to  misguide  the  day  ; 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  ashes  turned 
And  heav'n  itself  the  wand'ring  chariot  buria;d. 
Fiir  this,  my  lirother  of  the  watery  reign" 
Released  th'  imjietuous  sluices  of  the  main  ; 
But  flames  consumed,  and  billows  raged  in  vain. 
Two  races  now,  allied  to  Jove,  oii'en<l  ; 
To  punish  these,  see  Jove  himself  descend. 
The  Theban  kings  their  line  from  Cadmus  trace. 
From  godlike  Perseus  those  of  Argive  race. 
Unha^ipy  Cadmus'  fate  who  does  not  know  ? 
And  the  long  series  of  succeeding  woe  ? 
How  oft  the  furies,  from  the  deeps  of  night, 
Arose,  and  mixed  with  men  in  mortal  fight  : 
Th'  exulting  mother,  stained  with  filial  Idood  ;  ■' 
The  savage  hmiter,  and  the  hai^inted  woml  :  "' 
The  direful  banquet'  why  shoald  I  proclaim. 


^  Phaeton,  who  having  asked  his  father 
Apollo  to  let  him  drive  the  Chariot  of  the 
Sun,  set  the  -svorld  on  fire. 

*  Neptune ;  tlie  allusion  is  to  Deuca- 
lion's flood. 

*  Agave,  the  mother  of  Pcntheus. 
lie  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Bacchus, 
and  venturing  to  intrude  on  the  orgies  of 
the  god,  his  mother  and  tlie  other  ijac- 
ehanals  mistaking  Mm  in  their  frenzy  for 
a  wild  boar,  tore  liim  to  pieces. 

"  His  mother  sternly  viewed  him  where 

he  stood, 
And  kindled  into  madness  as  she  viewed. 
Her  leafy  jav'lin  at  her  son  she  cast. 
And  cried, '  the  boar  that  lays  our  country 

waste.'  " 
Addison's    "Translations    from    Ovid," 
Met.  III.  Fab.  7,  8,  9. 


*  Orion,  born  in  Boeotia,  and  sl/iin  in 
the  wood  by  Diana  whom  he  had  in- 
sulted. 

'"  Tantalus's  banquet  given  to  the  gods, 
at  which,  to  test  their  divhiity,  lie 
served  up  the  limbs  of  his  son  Polops.  Tliu 
deities  refused  to  eat,  except  Ceres,  wIki, 
absent  and  sorrowful  for  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  Prosci-pine,  eat  a  portion  of  the 
shoulder  of  Pelops.  Jupiter  restored  liini 
to  life,  substituting  an  ivory  shoulder  ior 
that  eaten  by  Ceres.  Pelops  conquered 
all  that  paii;  of  Greece,  afterwards  called 
from  his  name  Peloponnesus :  in  wliicli 
Argos  stood. 

Or  it  may  mean  the  banquet  of  Atreus 
and  Thyestes.    See  note  at  piige  450. 
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And  criiuL's  llmt.  giic^vc  the  tn'mbling  god«  to  naniu  .' 

Ere  I  recount  the  sins  of  these  prol'ane, 

The  sun  would  sink  into  the  ■western  main^ 

And  rising  gihl  the  radiant  east  again. 

Have  we  not  seen  (the  ljh)od  of  Laius  shed) 

The  luurd'ring  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 

Through  AdoLated  nature  force  his  way, 

And  stain  the  sacred  womb  where  once  he  hiy  l 

Yet  now  in  darkness  and  despair  he  groans, 

And  for  the  crimes  of  guilty  fate  atones  ; 

His  sons  with  scorn  their  eyeless  father  view, 

Insult  his  wounds,  and  make  thorn  bleed  anew. 

Thy  curse,  oh  (Edipus,  just  heav'n  alarms, 

And  sets  th'  avenging  thunderer  in  arms. 

I  from  the  root  thy  guilty  race  will  tear, 

And  give  the  nations  to  the  waste  of  war. 

Adrastus^  soon,  with  gods  averse,  shall  join, 

In  dire  alliance  with  tlie  Theban  line  ; 

Hence  strife  shall  rise,  and  mortal  war  succeed ; 

The  guilty  realms  of  Tantalus  shall  bleed  ; 

Fixed  is  their  doom;  this  all-rememb'ring  breast 

Yet  harbours  vengeance  for  the  tyrant's  feast." 

He  said  ;  and  thus  the  queen  of  heav'n  returned  ; 

(With  siidden  grief  her  laboirring  bosom  burned) ; 

"  Must  I,  whose  cares  Phoroneus'  towers"  defend, 

Must  I,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend  1 

Thou  know'st  those  regions  my  protection  claim. 

Glorious  in  arms,  in  riches;  and  in  fame ; 

Though  there  the  fair  Egyptain  heifer^  fed. 

And  there  deluded  Argus^  slept  and  bled ; 

Though  there  the  brazen  tower  wa^  stormed  of  old," 

When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold; 

Yet  I  can  pardon  those  obscnrer  rapes. 

Those  bashful  crimes  disguised  in  l)()rrowed  shapes; 

But  Thebes,  Avhere  shining  in  celestial  charms 

Thou  earnest  triumphant  to  a  mortal's  arms,'' 


'  King  of  Argos. 

'  Argos,  so  named  from  its  second  king 
riioroncns.  By  some  ho  was  said  to  have 
founded  Argos ;  though  gencivally  Inachus 
is  called  its  founder. 

"  lo— changed  into  a  heifer  by  Jupiter. 

*  Argus  set  to  watch  To,  was  lulled  to 
rloep  by  Mercury  an<l  killed. 


'"  The  tower  in  which  Dnnae  was  im- 
prisoned by  her  father  Aeri^ius,  King  of 
Argos,  into  wliieh  Jupiter  descended  in  ii 
shower  of  gold.  IShe  was  the  mother  of 
Perseus. 

'■'  Semcle,  another  danghtcr  of  Cadmus, 
who  forced  Jujiiter  on  his  oalli  liv  the 
Styx,  to  show  himself  to  liev  in  all  liis 
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When  all  my  glories  o'er  lier  limLs  Avcre  s]irend, 

And  blazing  lightnings  da,ncea.  aroimd  her  lied ; 

Cursed  Thebes  the  vengi:iu.i.e  it  deserves,  may  prove — 

A\\,  Avhy  should  Argos  fetl  the  rage  of  Jove? 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  thy  sister-queen  control, 

Since  still  the  lust  of  discord  fires  tliy  soul, 

Go,  rase  my  Samos,  let  ]\Iycena3  fall. 

And  level  with  the  dust  the  Spartan  wall; 

No  more  let  mortals  Jimo's  power  invoke, 

Her  fanes  no  more  with  eastern  incense  smoke, 

Nor  victims  sink  beneath  the  sacred  stroke; 

But  to  your  Isis  all  my  rights  transfer, 

Let  altars  blaze  and  temples  smoke  for  her ; 

For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renowned, 

Let  weeping  Nilus  hear  the  timbrel  sound. 

But  if  thou  must  reform  the  stubborn  tunes. 

Avenging  on  the  sons  the  father's  crimes, 

And  from  the  long  records  of  distant  age 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage; 

Say,  from  ^^diat  period  then  has  Jove  designed- 

To  date  his  vengeance  to  what  boimds  confined? 

Begin  from  thence,'  where  first  Alpheus  hides 

His  wandering  stream,  and  tlirough  the  briny  tides 

Unmixed  to  his  Sicilian  river  glides. 

Thy  own  Arcadians  there  the  thunder  claim, 

"Whose  impious  rites-  disgrace  thy  mighty  name ; 

Who  raise  thy  temples  where  the  chariot  stood 

Of  fierce  ffinomaus,  defiled  Avith  blood ; 

Where  once  his  steeds  their  savage  banquet  found. 

And  hmnan  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground.^ 

Say,  can  those  honours  please:  and  canst  thou  love 

Presumptuous  Crete  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove? 

And  shall  not  Tantalus's  kingdom  share'' 


majesty,  and  was  cousumed  by  his  light- 
nings. She  was  the  mother  of  Bacchus. 
*  Arcadia  where  the  river  Alpheus 
(now  Orfea  or  Eofea)  rises.  The  god  of 
this  river  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa  and  pm-- 
sued  her  till  she  was  changed  into   a 


^  They  offered  human  sacrifices. 

^  CEnomiius  was  Kuig  of  Pisa  in  Ells. 
lie  had  learned  from  an  oracle  that  his 
son-in-law  would  kill  liim.  Therefore, 
as  he  had  the  swiftest  horses  in  the 
world,  he  decreed  that  he  only  should 
maiTy  his    daughter    Hippodamia    who 


fountain  by  Diana.  Alpheus  was  said  to  1  could  beat  him  in  a  chariot  race.  If  the 
have  followed  her  under  the  sea  from  |  suitor  failed,  the  forfeit  was  his  life. 
Peloponnesus  to  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse,  Pelops,thesonof  Tantalus,  by  a  stratagem 
where  tlieir  waters  join.  Our  readers  i  won  the  race,  and  became  king  of  Pisa, 
doubtless  remember  Shelley's  exquisite  *  "Tantalus's  kingdom''  because  he 
poem,  Arethusa.  I  was  the  father  of  Pelops. 
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Thy  •wife  and  sister's  tutelary  care? 

lieverse,  0  Jove,  thy  too  severe  decree, 

Kor  doom  to  war  a  race  derived  from  thee ; 

On.  impious  realms  and  barb'rous  kings  impose 

Tliy  plagues,  and  curse  'em  with  such,  sons'  as  those.'' 

Thus,  in  reproach  and  pray'r,  the  queen  expressed  400 

The  rage  and  grief  contending  in  her  breast; 
Unmoved  remained  the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
And  from  his  throne  returned  this  stem  reply : 
"  'Twas  thus  I  deemed  thy  haughty  soul  would  bear 
The  dire,  though  just,  revenge  v.-hich  I  prepare 
Against  a  nation,  thy  peculiar  care: 
No  less  Dione-  might  for  Thebes  contend, 
Nor  Bacchus  less  his  native  to\\Ti  defend,^ 
Yet  these  in  silence  see  the  fates  fulfil 

Their  work,  and  reverence  oui"  superior  will.  410 

For  by  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear 
(That  dreadful  oath,  which  binds  the  thunderer) 
'Tis  fixed ;  th'  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove ; 
No  force  can  bend  me,  no  persuasion  move. 
Haste,  then,  Cyllenius,''  through  the  liquid  air; 
Go  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair; 
Bid  hell's  black  monarch  my  commands  obey, 
And  give  up  Laius  to  the  realms  of  day, 
'\\niose  ghost  yet  shiv'ring  on  Cocjiius'  sand, 
Expects  its  passage  to  the  further  strand:  420 

Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes,  and  bear 
These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's''  ear; 
Thnt,  from  his  exiled  brotlier,  swelled  with  pride 
Of  foreign  forces,  and  liis  Argive  bride;' 
Almighty  Jove  commaiids  him  to  detain 
The  promised  empire,  and  alternate  reign : 
Be  this  the  cause  of  more  tlian  mortal  hate: 
The  rest,  succeeding  times  shall  ripen  into  fate." 

The  god  obeys,  and  to  his  feet  applies 
Those  golden  wings  that  cut  tlie  yielding  skies;  430 

His  ample  hat  his  beamy  locks  o'erspread. 
And  veiled  the  starry  glories  of  his  head! 
He  seized  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  ily. 


•  Eteocles  and  Polynices. — Fope. 
»  Vonus,  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  v.  86. 
'  I'aiflms  was  the  son  of  the  Tliohan 
Diinccss  ^jemcle. 


*  Mercury. 

*  Etonclos. 

*  rolyniocs  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Kins  of  Arcros. 
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Or  in  soft  slumlDers  seals  the  wakeful  eye ; 

That  drives  the  dead  to  dark  Tartarean  coasts, 

Or  back  to  life  compeLs  the  wand'ring  ghosts. 

Thus,  through  the  parthig  clouds,  the  son  of  May 

Wings  on  the  whistling  winds  his  rapid  way ; 

Now  smoothly  steers  through  air  his  equal  flight, 

Now  sjOTngs  aloft,  and  tow'rs  th'  ethereal  height;  iia 

Then  wheeling  do^vn  the  steep  of  heav'n  he  flies, 

And  draws  a  radiant  circle  o'er  the  skies. 

]\Ieantime  the  hanished  Polynices  roves 
(His  Thebes  abandoned)  tlirough  th'  Aonian  groves, 
"While  future  realms  his  wand'rmg  thoughts  delight, 
His  daily  vision  and  his  dream  by  night; 
Forbidden  Theljes  appears  before  his  eye, 
From  whence  he  sees  his  absent  brother  fly, 
AVith  transport  "views  the  airy  rule  his  own. 
And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne.  450 

Fain  would  he  cast  a  tedious  age  away, 
And  live  out  all  in  one  triumphant  day. 
He  chides  the  lazy  progress  of  the  sun, 
And  bids  the  year  Avith  swifter  motion  run. 
With  anxious  hopes  his  craving  mind  is  tost, 
And  all  his  joys  in  length  of  mshes  lost. 

The  hero  then  resolves  his  course  to  bend 
Wliere  ancient  Danaus'  fruitful  fields  extend,' 
And  famed  JMycenas's  lofty  towers  ascend, 
(Where  late  the  sun  did  Atreus*  crimes  detest,  4fl0 

And  disappeared  in  horror  of  the  feast). 
And  now  by  chance,  by  fate,  or  furies  led, 
From  Bacchus'  consecrated  caves  he  fled, 
"Wliere  the  shrill  cries  of  frantic  matrons  sound. 
And  Pentheus'  blood  enriched  the  rising  ground. - 
Then  sees  Cithseron  tow'ring  o'er  the  plaia, 
And  thence  declining  gently  to  the  main. 
Next  to  the  boimds  of  Nisus'  realm  repairs,^ 
"^Aliere  ti-eacherous  Scylla  cut  the  purple  hairs  : 
The  hanging  cliffs  of  Sciron's  rock  explores,  4f0 

And  hears  the  murmurs  of  the  diff'rent  shores  : 


*  Arjros.    The  sun  is  said  to  have  been  I     ^  See  note  at  p.  451. 
eolipscd  by  horror  at  Atreus's  feast,  at       ^  Megara.    See  previous  note  in  "  Rape 
■vrMoh  he  sei-ved  up  the  flesh  of  Thyestes'    of  the  Lock,"  p.  67. 
children  to  their /atlier. 
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Passes  the  strait  that  parts  the  foaming  seas, 
And  stalely  Corinth's  pleasing  site  surveys, 

'Twas  now  the  time  when  Phosbus  yields  to  niyht 
Aiid  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  li;-^ht, 
Wide  o'er  the  world  in  solenm  pomp  she  drew, 
Her  airy  chariot  hung  with  pearly  dew  ; 
All  birds  and  beasts  lie  hushed  ;  sleep  steals  away 
The  wild  desires  of  men,  and  toils  of  day, 

And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air,  im 

A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  care. 
Yet  no  red  clouds,  with  golden  borders  gay, 
Promise  the  skies  the  bright  return  of  day  ; 
Ko  faint  reflections  of  the  distant  light 
Streak  with  long  gleams  the  scatt'ring  shades  of  night  : 
From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapours  rise, 
Increase  the  dai'kness  and  involve  the  skies. 
At  once  the  rushing  ■winds  with  roaring  sound 
Burst  from  th'  ^Eolian  caves,  and  rend  the  ground, 
With  equal  rage  their  airy  quarrel  try,  490 

And  Avin  by  turns  the  kingdom  of  the  sky  : 
But  with  a  thicker  night  black  Auster  shrouds 
The  heav'ns,  and  di-ives  on  heaps  the  rolling  clouda, 
From  whose  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempest  poui-s, 
Wliich  the  cold  north  congeals  to  haily  show'rs. 
From  pole  to  jiole  the  thunder  roars  aloud, 
And  broken  lightnings  flash  from  ev'ry  cloud. 
Now  smokes  with  show'rs  the  misty  mountain-ground 
And  floated  fields  lie  imdistinguished  round. 
Th'  Inachian  streams  with  headlong  fury  nin,  6<X) 

And  Erasinus '  rolls  a  deluge  on  : 
The  foaming  Lerna  swells  above  its  boimds, 
And  spreads  its  ancient  poisons  -  o'er  the  grounds  : 
Where  late  was  dust,  now  rapid  torrents  play. 
Rush  through  the  mounds,  and  bear  the  dams  away ; 
Old  limbs  of  trees  from  crackling  forests  torn. 
Are  whirled  in  air,  and  on  the  winds  are  borne. 
The  storm  the  dark  Lycajan  groves  displayed, 
And  first  to  light  exposed  the  sacred  shade. 
Th'  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky,  610 

Sees  ya-\vning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly, 

•  Rivers  of  Argos. '  I  by  poison  from  tlic  Hydra  wliich  Ilei-cules 

*  It  was  said  to  have  been  impregnntod  I  slcv. 

f}    (!    2 
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Aud  vicMS  astonlslied,  from  the  hills  afar, 

The  floods  descending,  and  the  Tvat'ry  war, 

That,  driv'n  by  storms  and  pouring  o'er  the  plain, 

Swept  herds,  and  hinds^  and  houses  to  the  main. 

Through  the  broM^l  hon-ors  of  the  night  he  fled, 

Nor  knows,  amazed,  vrhat  doubtful  path  to  tiead, 

His  brother's  image  to  his  mind  appears, 

Inflames  his  heart  ■with  rage,  and  wings  liis  feet  Mith  fears. 

So  fares  a  sailor  on  the  stormy  main.  520 

"Wlien  clouds  conceal  Bootes'  golden  wain, 
"When  not  a  star  its  friendly  lustre  keeps, 
Nor  trembling  Cynthia  glimmers  on  the  deeps  ; 
He  dreads  the  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  seas,  and  skies, 
While  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  round  liim  flies. 

Thus  strove  the  chief,  on  ev'ry  side  distressed. 
Thus  still  his  courage,  Avitli  his  toils  incre;ised  ; 
With  his  broad  shield  ojiposed,  he  forced  his  way 
Through  thickest  woods,  and  roused  the  beasts  of  i)rey. 
Till  he  beheld,  where  from  Larissa's  height  53C 

The  shelving  walls  reflect  a  glancing  light  : 
Thither  with  haste  the  Theban  hero  flies  ; 
On  this  side  Lerna's  poisonous  ■water  lies, 
On  that  Prosymna's  grove  and  temple  rise  : 
He  passed  the  gates  which  then  unguarded  lay, 
And  to  the  regal  palace  bent  his  way  ; 
On  the  cold  marble,  spent  with  toil,  he  lies, 
i\i\A  waits  till  pleasing  slumbers  seal  his  eyes, 

Adrastus  here  his  happy  people  sways. 
Blest  ■vWth  cahn  peace  in  his  declining  days,  540 

By  both  his  parents  of  descent  divine. 
Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  line  : 
Heaven  had  not  crowned  liis  wishes  ■with  a  son. 
But  two  fair  daughters  heu'ed  his  state  and  throne. 
To  him  Apollo  (wondrous  to  relate  ! 
But  who  can  pierce  into  the  depths  of  fjite  1) 
Had  sung — "  Expect  thy  sons  on  Argos'  shore, 
A  yellow  lion  and  a  bristly  boar." 
This  long  revolved  in  his  paternal  breast, 

Sate  hea^yj''  on  his  heart,  and  broke  his  rest ;  65d 

This,  great  Amphiaraus,  lay  hid  from  thee, 
Though  skilled  in  fate,  and  dark  futurity. 
The  father's  care  and  ^jrupliet's  ait  were  vain. 
For  tliis  did  the  piedictiiig  god  ordain. 
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Lo  liajilesss  T}'tk'U3,  whose  ill-fated  liixnd 
Had  slain  las  brotlier,  leaves  his  native  land, 
And  seized  with  horror  in  the  shades  of  night, 
Through  the  thick  deserts  headlong  i;rged  his  tlight : 
Now  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest  driven, 

He  seeks  a  shelter  from  th'  inclement  heav'n,  500 

Till,  led  by  fate,  the  Theban's  steps  he  treads, 
And  to  fair  Argos'  open  courts  succeeds. 

When  thus  the  chiefs  from  diff lent  lands  resoit 
T'  Adrastus'  realms,  and  hospitable  coui't  ; 
The  king  surveys  his  guests  %yith  curious  eyes. 
And  views  their  aims  and  habit  with  sui'prise. 
A  lion's  yellow  skin  the  Theban  -wears, 
Horrid  his  mane,  and  rough  with  curling  hairs  ; 
Such  once  employed  Alcides"  youthful  toils. 
Ere  yet  adorned  with  Nemea's  dreadful  spoils.  570 

A  boar's  stiff  hide,  of  Calydonian  breed, 
CEnides'  manly  shoulders  overspread. 
Oblique  his  tusks,  erect  liis  bristles  stood, 
Alive,  the  pride  and  terror  of  the  wood. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  and  fixed  in  deep  amaze, 
The  king  th'  accomplished  oracle  surveys, 
Keveres  Apollo's  vocal  caves,  and  owns 
The  guiding  godhead,  and  his  future  sons. 
O'er  all  his  bosom  secret  transports  reign, 

And  a  glad  horror  shoots  through  ev'ry  vein.  590 

To  heaven  he  lifts  his  hands,  erects  his  sight, 
And  thus  invokes  the  silent  queen  of  niglit  : 

"  Goddess  of  shades,  beneath  whose  gloomy  reign 
Yon  spangled  arch  glows  with  the  starry  train  : 
You  who  the  cares  of  heav'n,  and  earth  allay, 
'Till  nature  quickened  by  th'  inspiring  lay 
AVakes  to  new  vigour  with  the  rising  day. 
Oh  thou  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state, 
Long  lost  and  wildered  in  the  maze  of  fate  ! 
Be  present  still,  oh  goddess  !   in  our  aid  ; 
Proceed,  and  'linn  those  omens  thou  hast  made. 
We  to  thy  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay. 
And  on  thy  altars  sacrifices  lay  ; 
The  sable  flock  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 
And  tin  thy  temples  with  a  grateful  smoke. 

'  Hercules. 
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Hail,  faithful  Tripos  !  hail,  ye  dark  abodes 
Of  awful  Pliccbus  !   I  confess  the  gods  !  " 

Tlius,  seized  with  sacred  fear,  the  monarch  prayed  ; 
Then  to  Ids  inner  coiu't  the  guests  convej^ed  ; 
"Wliere  yet  thin  fimies  from  dying  sjiarks  arise,  cm 

And  dust  yet  white  upon  each  altar  lies, 
The  relics  of  a  former  sacrifice. 
The  king  once  more  the  solemn  rites  requires. 
And  bids  renew  the  feasts,  and  wake  the  fires. 
His  train  obey,  Avhile  all  the  courts  around 
With  noisy  care  and  various  tumult  sound. 
Embroidered  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds  ; 
This  slave  the  floor,  and  that  the  table  spreads  ; 
A  third  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

And  fills  depending  lamps  with  beams  of  light ;  (Uo 

Here  loaves  in  canisters  are  piled  on  high, 
And  there  in  flames,  the  slaughtered  victims  fi'}'. 
Sublune  in  regal  state  Adrastus  shone, 
Stretched  on  rich  carpets  on  his  iVry  throne  ; 
A  lofty  couch  receives  each  princely  guest ; 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  wait  the  rest. 

And  now  the  king,  his  royal  feast  to  grace, 
Acestis  calls,  the  guardian  of  his  race. 
Who  first  theii'  youth  in  arts  of  virtue  trained. 
And  their  ripe  years  in  modest  grace  maintained.  fi20 

Then  softly  whispered  in  her  faithful  ear. 
And  bade  his  daughters  at  the  rites  appear. 
When  from  the  close  apartments  of  the  night, 
The  royal  njanjjhs  approach  di\Tnely  bright ; 
Such  was  Diana's,  such  JMiii.erva's  face  ; 
Nor  shine  their  beauties  witli  superior  grace, 
But  that  in  these  a  milder  charm  endears, 
And  less  of  terror  in  their  looks  appears. 
As  on  the  heroes  fli-st  they  cast  their  eyes, 

O'er  their  fair  cheeks  the  glowing  blushes  rise,  n30 

Their  downcast  looks  a  decent  shame  confessed. 
Then  on  their  father's  reVrend  features  rest. 

The  banquet  clone,  the  monarch  gives  the  sign 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  ^\dth  sparkling  wdne, 
Wliich  Danaus  ^  used  in  sacred  rites  of  old. 
With  sculpture  graced,  and  rough  with  rising  gold. 

*  A  former  Idn?  of  Argos. 
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Here  to  the  clouds  victorious  Perseus^  flies, 

Medusa  seems  to  move  her  languid  eyes, 

And  even  in  gold,  turns  paler  as  she  dies. 

There  from  the  chase  Jove's  tow'ring  eagle  bears,  cm 

On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian^  to  the  stars  : 

Still  as  he  rises  in  the  etherial  height, 

His  native  momitains  lessen  to  his  sight ; 

While  all  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze. 

Fixed  on  the  glorioiis  scene  in  wild  amaze  ; 

And  the  swift  hounds,  afiiighted  as  he  flies, 

Run  to  the  shade,  and  bark  against  the  skies. 

This  golden  bowl  with  gen'rous  juice  was  croM'ncu, 
The  first  libations  sprinkled  on  the  ground, 
By  turns  on  each  celestial  poVr  they  call ;  Cjo 

"With  Phcebns'  name  resoimds  the  vaulted  hall. 
The  courtly  train,  the  strangers,  and  the  rest, 
Crowned  with  chaste  laurel,'^  and  with  garlands  dressed, 
While  with  rich  gums  the  fmning  altars  blaze. 
Salute  the  God  in  numerous  hymns  of  praise. 

Then  thus  the  king  :  "  Perhaps,  my  noble  guests, 
These  honoiu'ed  altars,  and  these  annual  feasts 
To  bright  Apollo's  awful  name  designed. 
Unknown,  with  wonder  may  perplex  your  mind. 
Great  was  the  cause  ;  our  old  solemnities  tm 

From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  lise  ; 
But  saved  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  God  of  Day. 

"  When  by  a  thousand  darts  the  Python  slain  ^ 
With  orbs  'mrolled  lay  cov'ring  all  the  plain, 
(Transfixed  as  o'er  Castalia's  streams  lie  hiuig, 
And  sucked  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue) 
To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts. 
And  enters  old  Crotopus'  humble  courts. 

This  rm'al  prince  one  only  daughter  blest,  G70 

That  all  the  charms  of  blooming  youth  possessed  ; 
Fair  was  her  face,  and  spotless  was  her  mind, 
Wliere  filial  love  with  virgin  sweetness  joined. 
Happy  !  and  happy  still  she  might  have  proved, 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  beloved  ! 
But  Phoebus  loved,  and  on  the  ilow'ry  side 

*  Perseus,  being  by  bis  mother  grand-  i     *  Sacrotl  to  Apollo. 
Son  of  a  king  of /Vruos.  *   I5y  Apollo. 

"  Ganymede,  oupbeaivr  to  the  gods.       | 
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Of  Nemea's  stream,  tlie  yidiliiig  fair  eninyetl  : 

isow,  ere  ten  moons  their  orb  Avitli  ligiit  adorn, 

Th'  illustrious  offspring  of  the  god  was  Lorn, 

The  nymph,  her  father's  anger  to  evade,  cso 

Eetires  from  Argos  to  the  sylvan  shade  ; 

To  woods  and  wilds  the  pleasing  Lurden  hears, 

And  trusts  her  infant  to  a  shepherd's  cares. 

"  How  mean  a  fate,  unhappy  child  !  is  tliine  ! 
Ah,  how  unworthy  those  of  race  divine  ! 
On  flow'ry  herbs  in  some  green  covert  laid. 
His  bed  the  ground,  his  canopy  the  shade. 
He  mixes  with  the  bleating  lambs  his  cries, 
While  the  rude  swain  his  rural  music  tries. 
To  call  soft  slumbers  on  his  infant  eyes.  600 

Yet  ev'n  in  those  obscure  abodes  to  live. 
Was  more,  alas  !  than  cruel  fate  vvinild  give, 
For  on  the  grassy  verdure  as  he  lay, 
And  breathed  the  freshness  of  the  early  day, 
Devouring  dogs  the  helpless  infant  tore, 
Fed  on  his  trembling  limbs,  and  lapped  the  gore. 
Th'  astonished  mother,  when  the  rumour  came, 
Forgets  her  father,  and  neglects  her  fame, 
With  loud  complaints  she  tills  the  yielding  air, 
And  beats  her  breast,  and  rends  her  ilo^\'ing  hair  ;  700 

Then  wild  -svith  anguish  to  her  sire  she  flies  : 
Demands  the  sentence,  and  contented  dies. 

"  But  touched  with  sorrow,  for  the  dead  too  late, 
The  raging  god  prepares  t'  avenge  her  fate. 
He  sends  a  monster,  horrible  and  fell, 
Begot  by  furies  in  the  depths  of  hell. 
The  pest  a  virgin's  face  and  bosom  bears ; 
High  on  a  crown  a  rising  snake  appears. 
Guards  her  black  front,  and  hisses  in  her  hairs  : 
Aliout  the  realm  she  walks  her  dreadful  round,  710 

When  night  with  sable  wings  o'erspreads  the  ground, 
Devours  young  babes  before  their  parents'  eyes, 
And  feeds  and  thrives  on  public  miseries. 

"  But  generous  rage  the  bold  Choroebus  warms, 
ChorcDcbus,  famed  for  virtue,  as  for  arms  ; 
Some  few  like  Mm,  inspired  with  martial  flame, 
Thought  a  short  life  Avell  lost  for  endless  fame. 
These,  where  two  ways  in  equal  parts  divide. 
The  direful  monster  from  afar  descried  ; 


J 
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Two  Lleediuf;-  l)al>cs  depending  at  her  side,  720 

"Whose  panting  vitals,  wann  with  life,  she  draws, 

And  in  their  hearts  enibrues  her  cruel  claws. 

The  youths  surround  her  with  extended  spears  ; 

But  brave  Chorrohus  in  the  front  appears. 

Deep  in  her  breast  he  plunged  his  shining  sword, 

And  hell's  dire  monster  back  to  hell  restored. 

Th'  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 

Her  twisting  volumes  and  her  rolling  eyes, 

Her  spotted  breast,  and  gaping  womb  embrued 

With  livid  poison,  and  oiu'  children's  blood.  730 

The  crowd  in  stupid  wonder  fixed  appear. 

Pale  even  in  joy,  nor  yet  forget  to  fear. 

Some  with  vast  beams  the  squalid  corpse  engage. 

And  weary  all  the  wild  efforts  of  rage. 

The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flocked  to  taste. 

With  hollow  screeches  fled  the  dii-e  repast; 

And  rav'nous  dogs,  alliu'ed  by  scented  blood. 

And  starving  wolves,  ran  howling  to  tlie  wood. 

"  But  fired  with  rage,  from  cleft  Parnassus'  Ijrow 
Avenging  Phcebus  bent  his  deadly  bow,  740 

And  hissing  flew  the  feathered  fates  below  : 
A  night  of  sultry  clouds  involved  around 
The  tow'rs,  the  fields,  and  the  devoted  ground  : 
And  now  a  thousand  lives  together  fled. 
Death  with  his  scythe  cut  oft'  the  fatal  thread. 
And  a  whole  province  in  his  triumph  led. 

"  But  Phcebus,  asked  why  noxious  fires  ajii^ear. 
And  raging  Sirius  Idasts  the  sickly  year ; 
Demands  their  lives  by  whom  his  monster  fell 
And  dooms  a  dreadful  sacrifice  to  hell.  750 

"  Blessed  be  thy  dust,  and  let  eternal  fame 
Attend  thy  Manes,  and  preserve  thy  name  ; 
Undaunted  hero  !  who  divinely  brave, 
In  such  a  cause  disdained  thy  life  to  save  ; 
But  viewed  the  shiine  with  a  superior  look, 
And  its  ripbrtdded  Godhead  thus  bespoke  : 

"  'With  piety,  the  soul's  securest  guard, 
And  conscious  virtue,  still  its  own  reward, 
Willing  I  come,  unknowing  how  to  fear  ; 

Nor  shalt  thou,  Phoebus,  find  a  suppliant  here.  780 

Thy  monster's  death  to  me  was  owed  alone, 
And  'tis  a  deed  too  glorious  to  disown. 
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Behold  him  here,  for  whom,  so  manj^  <layp, 

Impervious  clouds  concealed  thy  sullen  rays  ; 

For  whom,  as  man  no  longer  claimed  thy  care, 

Such  numbers  fell  by  pestilential  air  ! 

But  if  th'  abandoned  race  of  human  kind 

From  gods  above  no  more  compassion  find ; 

If  such  inclemency  in  heaven  can  dwell, 

Yet  why  must  imoff ending  Argos  feel  773 

The  vengeance  due  to  this  unlucky  steel? 

On  me,  on  me,  let  all  thy  fuiy  fall, 

Kor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve  it  all : 

Unless  our  desert  cities  please  thy  sight. 

Or  funeral  flames  reflect  a  grateful  light. 

Discharge  thy  shafts,  this  ready  bosom  rend. 

And  to  the  shades  a  ghost  triumphant  send  ; 

But  foi'  my  coimtry  let  my  fate  atone. 

Be  mine  the  vengeance,  as  the  crime  my  own.' 

"  Merit  distressed,  impartial  hea\^n  relieves  :  7Sfl 

Unwelcome  life  relentmg  Phoebus  gives  ; 
For  not  the  vengeful  poVr,  that  glowed  with  rage 
With  such  amazing  vii'tue  durst  engage. 
The  clouds  dispersed,  Apollo's  ■nTath  expired, 
And  from  the  wondering  god  th'  imwilling  youth  retired. 
Thence  we  these  altars  in  his  temple  raise. 
And  ofi'er  annual  honours,  feasts,  and  praise  ; 
These  solemn  feasts  propitious  Phoebus  please  : 
These  honours,  still  renewed,  his  ancient  ■mrath  appease. 

"  But  say,  illustrious  guest"  (adjoined  the  king)  790 

"  What  name  you  bear,  from  what  liigh  race  you  spiing  ? 
The  noble  Tydeus  stands  confessed,  and  knoMii 
Our  neighbour  prince,  and  heir  of  Calydon. 
Prelate  your  fortunes,  whUe  the  friendly  night 
And  silent  hoiu's  to  various  talk  invite." 

The  Theban  bends  on  earth  his  gloomy  eyes, 
Confiised,  and  sadly  thus  at  length  replies  • 
"  Before  these  altars  how  shall  I  proclaim 
(Oil,  generous  prince)  my  nation  or  my  name, 
Or  through  what  veins  our  ancient  blood  has  rolled  1  800 

Let  the  sad  tale  for  ever  rest  untold  ! 
Yet  if  propitious  to  a  "WTetch  imknown, 
You  seek  to  share  in  sorrows  not  your  own  ; 
Know  then  from  Cadmus  I  derive  my  race, 
Jocasta's  son,  and  Thebes  my  native  place." 
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To  whom  the  king  (who  felt  his  gen'rons  lm\ast 
Touched  with  concern  for  his  unhappy  guoj^t) 
Replies — "Ah,  why  forbears  the  son  to  name 
His  wretched  fatlier  known  too  well  by  faihe  1 
Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stray, 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way. 
E'un  those  who  dwell  where  suns  at  distance  roll. 
In  northern  wilds,  and  freeze  beneath  the  pole  ; 
And  those  who  tread  the  burning  Libyan  lands. 
The  faithless  S}T.-tes'  and  the  moving  sands  ; 
Who  Aaew  the  western  sea's  extremest  bounds, 
Or  drink  of  Ganges  in  their  eastern  grounds  ; 
All  these  the  woes  of  QCdipus  have  known, 
Your  fates,  your  firries,  and  your  haunted  town. 
If  on  the  sons  the  parents'  crimes  descend, 
What  prince  from  those  his  lineage  can  difcud? 
Lo  this  thy  comfort,  that  'tis  thine  t'  efface 
With  virtuous  acts  thy  ancestor's  disgrace, 
And  be  thyself  the  honour  of  thy  race. 
But  see  !  the  stars  begin  to  steal  away. 
And  shine  more  faintly  at  approaching  day  ; 
Now  pour  the  wine  ;  and  in  your  tuneful  lays 
Once  more  resound  the  great  Apollo's  praise." 
"  Oh,  father  Phoebus  !  whether  Lycia's  coast 
And  snowy  mountains  thy  bright  presence  boast ; 
Whether  to  sweet  Castalia  thou  repair, 
And  bathe  in  silver  dews  thy  yellow  hair ; 
Or  pleased  to  find  fair  Delos  float  no  ihore,^ 
Delight  in  C;yaithus,  and  the  shady  shore  ; 
Or  choose  thy  seat  in  Ilion's  proud  abodes, 
The  shining  structures  raised  by  lab'ring  gods, 
By  thee  the  bow  and  mortal  shafts  are  borne; 
Eternal  charms  thy  blooming  youth  adorn  : 
Skilled  in  the  laws  of  secret  fate  above, 
And  the  dark  counsels  of  almighty  Jove, 
'Tis  thine  the  seeds  of  future  war  to  know, 
The  change  of  sceptres,  and  impending  ■\^'oe  ; 
When  direful  meteors  spread  through  glowing  air 
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*  Two  larpe  sandbanks  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coast  of  Africa  :  one  near 
TiCptis,  the  other  near  Cartilage.  As 
tiiey  constantly  varied  in  position,  their 
names  became  proverbial  for  dangerous 


navigation. 

"  JDelos  was  a  floating-  i?land  till  fixed 
by  Apollo.  He  was  born  on  Mount 
Cynthus. 
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Long  trails  of  liglit,  and  shake  tlieir  blazing  Lair.' 
Thy  rage  the  Phrygian'  felt,  who  durst  aspire 
To  excel  the  music  of  thy  heavenly  IjTe  ; 
Thy  shafts  avenged  lewd  Tityus'^  g^^ilty  flame, 
The  immortal  victim  of  thy  mother's  fame  ; 
Thy  hand  slew  Python,  and  the  dame'*  Avho  lost 
Her  nimierous  offspring  for  a  fatal  boast. 
Tn  Phlegyas'  doom  thy  just  revenge  appears,* 
Condemned  to  furies  and  eternal  fears  ; 
He  views  liis  food,  but  dreads,  with  lifted  eye. 
The  mouldering  rock  that  trembles  from  on  high. 
"  Propitious  hear  our  prayer,  0  power  divine  ! 
And  on  thy  hospitable  Argos  shine, 
Whether  the  style  of  Titan  please  thee  more, 
Whose  purple  raj's  th'  Achasmenes  adore  ; 
Or  great  Osiris,^  who  first  taught  the  swain 
Tn  Pharian  fields  to  sow  the  goklen  grain  ; 
Or  Mitra,''  to  whose  beams  the  Persian  bows, 
And  pays,  in  hollow  rocks,  his  a-.\-fal  vows  ; 
IMitra,  whose  head  the  blaze  of  light  adorns. 
Who  grasps  the  struggling  heifer's  lunar  horns." 


*  Alluding  to  the  superstition  of  comets 
foretelling  war  and  woe. 

*  ilarsyas. 

'  A  giant  who  assaulted  Latona,  the 
mother  of  Apollo,  and  was  slain  by  her 
son  and  daughter. 

*  Niohe,  who  boasted  that  her  children 
excelled  those  of  Latoiia.  Her  fourteen 
children  were  slain  by  Pha*hus,  and  she, 
from  grief,  was  turned  into  stone. 


^  King  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thcssaly- 
To  revenge  an  aflrout  to  his  dauirhter 
he  marched  to  Delphi  and  reduced  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  ashes.  The  god 
killed  Phlegyas  and  placed  him  in  hell, 
where  a  huge  stone  suspended  over  his 
head,  and  threatening  momentarily  tc 
full,  kept  him  in  constant  dread. 

''  Osiris,  Egyptian  sun-god. 

'  Persian  god  of  the  sun. 
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TRANSLATIONS   FEOM   OVID. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

TiiK  fiillowiiig  translations  were  selected  from  many  others  done  by 
tlie  autlior  in  liis  youth  ;  for  the  most  part  indeed  but  a  sort  of  exer- 
cise, -svliile  he  was  im^sroving  himself  in  the  languages,  and  carried  by 
his  early  bent  to  poetry  to  jjerfonn  them  rather  in  verse  than  prose, 
JMr.  Dryden's  Fables  came  out  about  that  time,  which  occasioned  the 
translations  from  Chaucer.  They  were  first  separately  jjiinted  in 
nriscellanies  by  J.  Tonson  and  B.  Lintot,  and  afterwards  collected  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  1717.  The  Imitations  of  English  Authors,  which 
arc  added  at  the  end,  were  done  as  early,  some  of  them  at  fourteen  or 
lifteen  years  old ;  but  having  also  got  into  miscellanies,  Ave  have  })ut 
them  here  together  to  complete  this  juvenile  volume. — Fo]oe,  in  vol.  iiL 
of  Ills  works  imblished  1736. 


SAPPHO  TO  PHAON. 


TRANSLATED   FROM    OVin. 


Say,  lovely  youth,  that  dost  my  heart  command, 
Can  Phaon's  eyes  forget  his  Sappho's  hand  ] 


*  S:ippho,  a  famous  Greek  poetess,  was 
called  bj-  the  ancients  the  Tenth  Muse. 
An  inconstant  lover,  called  Phaon,  occa- 
sioned great  calamities  to  this  poetical 
lad)'.  She  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
him,  and  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily  in 
pursuit  of  him,  he  having  withdrnwu 
himself  thither  on  purpose  to  avoid  her. 
]  t  was  in  that  island  she  is  supposed  to 
have  written  her  hymn  to  Venus  .... 
tier  hymn  was  inctt'LCtual  in  procuring 
that  hnppiness  which  she  prayed  for  in 
it,  and  Sapj^lio  was  so  transported  with 
the  violence  of  her  passion  that  she 
detormincd  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

Tlicre  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnania 


called  Leucate,  on  the  top  of  wliich  was 
a  small  temple  sacn  d  to  ApuUo.  lu  this 
temple  it  was  usual  for  despairing  lovers 
to  make  their  vows  in  secret,  and  after- 
wards tliug  themselves  fron  the  top  of  the 
precipice  into  the  sea ;  where  they  were 
sometimes  taken  up  alive  ....  those 
who  had  taken  this  leap  were  observed 
never  to  relapse  into  that  passion.  Sappho 
tried  the  cure  and  perished  in  the  e.Kpeh- 
ment. — Addison,  Spec.  No.  223. 

The  sea  has  waslied  away  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  once  connected 
Leucas  or  Leucate  with  Greece ;  it  is 
now  an  island  called  St.  Mauro,  and  the 
ancient  promoiitor}'  of  Leucate  is  "  Cape 
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Must  then  her  name  the  wretched  MTiter  prove, 

To  thy  remembrance  lost,  as  to  thy  love  1 

Ask  not  the  cause  that  I  new  numbers  choose, 

The  lute  neglected,  and  the  IjTic  muse  ; 

Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow, 

And  tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe. 

I  burn,  I  bum,  as  when  through  ripened  corn 

By  dri'\Tng  ■ndnds  the  spreadmg  flames  arc  borne  I 

Phaon  to  iEtna's  scorching  fields  retii'es, 

While  I  consume  with  more  than  iEtna's  fires  ! 

No  more  my  soul  a  charm  in  music  finds, 

JIusic  has  charms  alone  for  peaceful  minds. 

Soft  scenes  of  solitude  no  more  can  please. 

Love  enters  there,  and  I'm  my  oyin  disease. 

No  more  the  Lesbian  dames  my  passion  move, 

Once  the  dear  objects  of  my  guilty  love ; 

All  other  loves  are  lost  in  only  thine. 

Ah,  youth  ungrateful  to  a  flame  like  mine  ! 

Whom  would  not  all  those  blooming  charms  surprise, 

Those  heavenly  looks,  and  dear  deludiiig  eyes  ? 

The  harp  and  bow  would  you  like  Phoebus  bear, 

A  brighter  Phoebus  Phaon  might  appear  ; 

Would  you  with  ivy  wreathe  youi-  flowing  hair. 

Not  Bacchus'  self  with  Phaon  could  compare  : 

Yet  Phoebus  loved,  and  Bacchus  felt  the  flame, 

One  Daphne  warmed,  and  one  the  Cretan  dame,' 

Nymphs  tliat  in  verse  no  more  coidd  rival  me, 

Than  ev'n  those  gods  contend  in  charms  with  thee. 

The  muses  teach  me  all  their  softest  lays. 

And  the  wide  world  resounds  with  Sappho's  praise  ; 


St.  Mauro."— See  Spec.  No.  227  {Ad- 
dison). 

"  AlcKiis,  the  poet,  arrived  at  the  pro- 
inontory  that  rerj-  evening;  in  order  to 
take  tHe  leap  on  her  account,  but  re- 
frained when  he  heard  that  her  body 
eould  not  be  found,  and  is  said  to  have 
\\Titfen  his  21oth  ode  on  the  occasion." 
■ —  Jf'arfon  ;  and  Addison,  Spec.  No.  228. 

It  seems  fair  to  add  tliat  modern  le- 
seari-li  has  proved  tliat  .Sappho  was  ca- 
lumniated. That  she  never  named  her 
lover;  and  that  sliewasof  o:ood  character. 
The  great  authoritj-,  Karl  Midler,  tells 
us,  "  Aloffius  testifies  that  the  attractions 
and  loveliness  of  Sappho  did  not  derogate 
troni  her  nioi-al  worth  when  he  calls  her 


'  violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetly-smiling: 
Sappho.'"  He  explains  that  she  was  a 
Lesbian  and  had  a  school  for  poetrv. 
The  Athenians,  who  secluded  their  wo- 
men, as  the  Orientals  do,  could  not  be- 
lieve iir  the  moral  character  of  a  woman 
who  made  herself  famous,  and  belied 
Sappho,  as  Ovid,  following  them,  did 
also. 

Miiller  says  also  th.at  the  leap  from 
Leucadia  was  rather  a  poetical  image 
than  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Sappho, 
who  survived  Alea)as.  See  a  deligiitlul 
account  of  Sappho  in  Muller's  History 
of  the  Literature  of  Slodern  Greece,  vol. 
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Tliougli  great  Alca'u.s'  more  .sublimely  sings, 

And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  souudiug  .^Iringa, 

No  less  renown  attends  the  moving  lyre, 

"Whicli  Venus  tunes,  and  all  her  loves  insjjire  ; 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  denied, 

Is  well  by  wit's  more  lasting  iiame  supplied. 

Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 

To  heav'n  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends.  40 

Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethi(4jian  dame^' 

Inspired  young  Perseus  witli  a  gen'rous  flame  ; 

Turtles  and  doves  of  diff'ring  hues  unite. 

And  glossy  jet  is  paired  with  shining  white. 

If  to  no  charms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign, 

But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  tliine. 

By  none,  alas  !  by  none  thou  canst  be  moved, 

Pliaon  alone  by  Phaon  must  be  loved  ! 

Yet  once  thy  Sappho  could  thy  cares  employ, 

Once  in  her  arms  you  centred  all  your  joy  :  50 

No  time  tlie  dear  remembrance  can  remove. 

For  oh  !  how  vast  a  memory  has  love  ! 

M}'  music,  then,  you  could  for  ever  hear, 

And  all  my  words  were  music  to  your  ear. 

You  stopped  with  kisses  my  enchanting  tongue, 

And  foimd  my  kisses  sweeter  than  my  song. 

In  all  I  pleased,  but  most  in  what  was  best ; 

And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest. 

Then  with  each  word,  each  glance,  each  motion  fired, 

You  still  enjoyed,  and  yet  you  still  desired,  60 

Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay, 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away. 

The  fail'  Sicilians  now  thy  soul  inflame  ; 

Wliy  was  I  bom,  ye  gods,  a  Lesbian  dame  ? 

But  ah  l)eware,  Sicilian  nymphs !  nor  boast 

That  wand'ring  heart  which  I  so  lately  lost ; 

Nor  be  with  all  those  tempting  words  abused, 

Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used. 

And  you  that  rule  Sicilia's  happy  plains, 

Have  pity,  Venus,  on  your  poet's  pains.  70 


'  Alcseus  was  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of 
Mitylcne  in  Lesbos.  He  flourished  about 
jt.c.  GOO.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
works  remain. 

*  Andromeda,    daughter   of    Ceijheus, 


king  of  Ethiopia.  To  appease  the  anger 
of  the  Nereids,  she  was  exposed  to  a  sea 
monster.  Perseus  slew  the  monster  and 
married  Andromeda. 
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SLall  fortune  still  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 

And  still  increase  tlie  Avoes  so  soon  begun  ? 

Inured  to  sorrow  from  my  tender  years, 

!My  parent's  ashes  drank  my  early  tears  : 

My  brother  next,  neglecting  Avealtli  and  fame, 

Ignobly  burned  in  a  destructive  flame  : 

All  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased, 

And  all  a  mother's  cares  distract  my  breast. 

Alas,  what  more  could  fate  itself  impose, 

But  thee,  the  last  and  greatest  of  my  woes  ?  so 

No  more  my  robes  in  waving  purple  flow, 

Nor  on  my  hand  the  sparkling  diamonds  glow  ; 

No  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  curled  difl'use 

The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews, 

Nor  braids  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  bind, 

That  fly  disordered  witli  the  wanton  ^-ind  : 

For  whom  should  Sajjpho  iise  such  arts  as  these  ? 

He's  gone,  whom  only  she  desired  to  please  ! 

Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move, 

Still  is  there  cause  for  Sappho  still  to  love  :  90 

So  from  my  birth  the  sisters'  fixed  my  doom, 

And  gave  to  Venus  aU  my  life  to  come  ; 

Or  wlule  my  muse  in  melting  notes  complains, 

Lly  yielding  heart  keeps  measure  to  my  strains. 

By  charms  like  thine  wliicli  all  my  so;il  have  won, 

"Who  might  not — ah  !  who  would  not  be  undone  ]  j 

For  those  Aurora  Cej)halus-  might  scorn,  ■ 

And  Avith  fresh  blushes  paint  the  conscious  mom. 

For  those  might  Cynthia  lengthen  Phaon's  sleep, 

And  bid  Endjonion  nightly  tend  his  sheep, 

Venus  for  those  had  rapt  thee  to  the  skies, 

But  ]\Iars  on  thee  might  look  with  Venus'  eyes. 

O,  scarce  a  youth,  yet  scarce  a  tender  boy  ! 

O,  useful  time  for  lovers  to  employ  ! 

Pride  of  thy  age,  and  glory  of  thy  race. 

Come  to  these  arms,  and  melt  in  this  embrace  ! 

The  vows  you  never  will  return,  receive  ; 

And  take  at  least  the  love  you  will  not  give. 

See,  while  I  "write,  my  words  are  lost  in  tears  ; 

The  less  my  sense,  the  more  my  love  appears.  no 

*  The  Fates.  j  of  the  morning  loved.    He  killed  his  wife 

•  A  beautiful  hunter,  whom  the  goddess  1  ProcrLs  by  mistake. 
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Sure  'twas  iidt  in\uli  to  l)i(l  one  kind  adieu, 

(At  least  to  feign  was  uevex  hard  to  you) 

*'  Farewell,  my  Lesbian  love,"  you  might  have  said, 

Or  coldly  thus,  "  Farewell,  oh  Lesbian  maid  !  " 

No  tear  did  you,  no  parting  kiss  receive. 

Nor  knew  I  then  how  much  I  was  to  grieve. 

No  lover's  gift  yom-  Sappho  could  confer, 

And  wrongs  and  woes  were  all  you  left  -with  her. 

No  charge  I  gave  you,  and  no  charge  could  give, 

But  this,  "  Be  mindful  of  oar  loves,  and  live."  120 

Now  by  the  Nine,  those  powei-s  adored  by  me, 

And  Love,  the  god  that  ever  waits  on  thee. 

When  first  I  heard  (from  whom  I  hardly  knew) 

That  you  were  fled,  and  all  my  joys  with  you. 

Like  some  sad  statue,  speechless,  pale  I  stood, 

Grief  chilled  my  breast,  and  stopped  my  freezing  Ijlood  ; 

No  sigh  to  rise,  no  tear  had  poAv^r  to  How, 

Fixed  in  a  stupid  lethargy  of  woe  : 

But  when  its  way  th'  impetuous  passion  found, 

I  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound,  130 

I  rave,  then  weep,  I  curse,  and  then  complain  ; 

Now  swell  to  rage,  now  melt  in  tears  again. 

Not  fiercer  pangs  distract  the  moimiful  dame, 

Whose  first-born  infant  feeds  the  fmi'ral  flame. 

My  scornful  brother  with  a  smile  appears, 

Insults  my  woes,  and  triumphs  in  my  tears  ; 

Ilis  hated  image  ever  haunts  my  eyes, 

"  And  why  this  grief  1  thy  daughter  lives,"  he  cries. 

Stung  with  my  love,  and  furious  with  despair, 

All  torn  my  garments,  and  my  bosom  bare,  140 

My  woes,  thy  crimes,  I  to  the  world  proclaim ; 

Such  inconsistent  things  are  love  and  shame  ! 

'Tis  thou  art  all  my  care  and  my  delight. 

My  daily  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night : 

Oh,  night  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day, 

When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away, 

And,  dressed  in  all  its  visionary  charms. 

Restores  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms  ! 

Then  roimd  your  neck  in  wanton  wreaths  I  twine, 

Then  you,  methinks,  as  fondly  circle  mine  :  150 

A  thousand  tender  wcjrds  I  hear  and  speak  ; 

A  thousand  melting  kisses  give,  and  take  : 

Then  fiercer  joys,  I  blush  to  mention  these, 

II  II  2 
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Yet  while  I  lilu^li,  confess  how  much  they  please. 

But  when,  Avith  ilay,  the  sweet  delusions  fly, 

Anil  all  things  wake  to  life  and  joy,  hut  I, 

As  if  once  more  forsaken,  I  complain, 

And  close  mj'  eyes  to  dream  of  j'ou  again  : 

Then  frantic  rise,  and  like  some  fury  rove 

Through,  lonely  plains,  and  through  the  silent  gTOve,  \6!> 

As  if  the  silent  grove,  and  lonely  plains. 

That  knew  my  pleasm-es,  could  relieve  my  pains. 

I  view  the  grotto,  ouce  the  scene  of  love, 

The  rocks  aroimd,  the  hanging  roofs  above, 

That  charmed  me  more,  with  native  moss  o'ergroMii, 

Than  Plirygian  marble,  or  the  Parian  stone. 

I  find  the  shades  that  veiled  our  joys  before  ; 

But,  Phaon  gone,  those  shades  deligbt  no  more. 

Here  the  pressed  herbs  with  liending  tops  betray 

Where  oft  entwined  in  amorous  folds  we  lay  ;  )70 

I  kiss  that  earth  wliich  once  was  pressed  by  you, 

And  all  with  tears  the  Avithering  herbs  bedew. 

For  thee  the  fading  trees  appear  to  mourn, 

And  birds  defer  their  songs  till  thy  return  ; 

Night  shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie, 

All  but  the  mournful  Philomel  and  I  : 

With  mournful  PhUomel  I  join  my  stram. 

Of  Tereus  she,  of  Phaon  I  complain. 

A  spring  there  is,  whose  silver  Avaters  shoAV, 
Clear  as  a  glass,  the  shining  sands  beloAV  :  iso 

A  floAA^ry  lotos  spreads  its  arms  above. 
Shades  all  the  l:»anks,  and  seems  itself  a  groA'e  ; 
Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace. 
Watched  by  the  sylvan  genius  of  the  place. 
Here  as  I  lay,  and  SAvelled  Avith  teai-s  the  flood, 
Before  my  sight  a  wat'ry  virgin  stood  :  ' 
She  stood  and  cried,  "  0,  you  that  love  in  vain  ! 
Fly  hence,  and  seek  the  fair  Leucadian  main  ; 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  imi^ending  steep 
Apollo's  fane  siu-veys  the  rolling  deep ;  190 

There  injured  lovers,  leaping  from  above, 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 
Deucalion  -  once  Avith  hopeless  fury  burned, 

*  A  Naiad.  I  Prometheus,  alone  escaped  the  universal 

*  Deucalion  and  Pyrrli-i,  of  the  race  of  |  deluge  of  the  Grecian  mythology. 
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In  vain  he  loved,  relentless  Pyrrlia  scorned ; 

13\it  Avlicn  from  hence  he  plunged  into  the  main, 

Deucalion  scorned,  and  Pyrrlia  loved  in  vain. 

Haste,  Sappho,  haste,  from  high  Leucadia  throw 

Thy  AVTetchcd  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  biOow  !" 

She  spoke,  and  vanished  Avith  the  voice — 1  rise, 

And  silent  tears  fall  trickling  from  my  eyes.  200 

I  go,  ye  nymphs  !  those  rocks  and  seas  to  prove  ; 

How  much  I  fear,  but  ah,  how  much  I  love  ! 

I  go,  ye  nymphs  !  Avhere  furious  love  inspires  ; 

Let  female  fears  submit  to  female  fires. 

To  rocks  and  seas  I  fly  froni  Phaon's  hate, 

And  liope  from  seas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 

Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow, 

And  softly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below  ! 

And  thou,  kind  Love,  my  sinking  limbs  sustain, 

Spiead  thy  soft  wings,  and  waft  me  o'er  the  main,  210 

Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  guiltless  flood  profane  ! 

On  Phcebus'  shrine  my  harp  I'll  then  bestow, 

And  this  inscription  shall  l^e  placed  below  : 

"  Here  she  who  sung,  to  him  that  did  inspire, 

Sappho  to  Phoebus  consecrates  her  lyre  ; 

What  suits  with  Sappho,  Phoebus,  suits  with  thee  ; 

The  gift,  the  giver,  and  the  God  agree." 

But  why,  alas,  relentless  youth,  ah,  why 
To  distant  seas  must  tender  Sappho  fly  ? 

Thy  charms  than  those  may  far  more  pow'rful  be,  220 

And  Phcebus'  self  is  less  a  god  to  me. 
Ah  !  canst  thou  doom  me  to  the  rocks  and  sea, 
0,  far  more  faithless  and  more  hard  than  they '? 
Ah  !  canst  thou  rather  see  this  tender  breast 
Dashed  on  these  rocks  than  to  thy  bosom  prest  \ 
This  breast  which  once,  in  A'ain  !  you  lilced  so  ■well ; 
Wliere  the  loves  played,  and  where  the  muses  dwell. 
Alas  !  the  muses  now  no  more  inspire. 
Untuned  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  lyre, 

!My  languid  numlaers  have  forgot  to  flow,  230 

And  fancy  sinks  beneath  a  weiglit  of  woe. 
Ye  Lesbian  virgins,  and  ye  Lesbian  damea, 
Tiiemes  of  n?v  verse,  and  objects  of  my  flames. 
No  more  your  groves  with  my  glad  songs  shall  ring, 
No  more  these  hands  shall  touch  tb"  U-embluig  string  : 
My  Phaon's  fled,  and  I  those  arts  resign. 
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(AYretcli  that  I  am,  to  call  tliat  Pliaon  mine  !) 

Eetiim,  fair  voiitli,  retm-n,  and  bring  along 

Joy  to  my  soul,  and  vigour  to  my  song  : 

Absent  from  thee,  the  poet's  flame  expires  ; 

But  ah,  how  fiercely  burn  the  lover's  fires ! 

Gods  !  can  no  prayers,  no  sighs,  no  numbers  move 

One  savage  heart,  or  teach  it  hoAv  to  love  1 

The  Avinds  my  prayers,  my  sighs,  my  numbers  bear, 

The  flying  A\'inds  have  lost  them  all  in  air  ! 

Oh,  when,  alas  !  shall  more  ausjiicious  gales 

To  these  fond  eyes  restore  thy  welcome  sails  ? 

If  you  return — ah,  why  these  long  delays  1 

Poor  Sappho  dies  while  careless  Phaon  stays. 

O,  laimch  thy  bark,  nor  fear  the  watery  plain  ; 

Venus  for  thee  shall  smooth  her  native  main. 

O,  launch  thy  bark,  seciu'e  of  prosj^'rous  gales  ; 

Cupid  for  thee  shall  spread  the  swelling  sails. 

If  you  -ndll  flj- — (yet  ah  !  what  cause  can  be, 

Too  cruel  yoiith,  that  you  should  fly  from  me  T) 

If  not  from  Phaon  I  must  hope  for  ease, 

Ah,  let  me  seek  it  from  the  raging  seaa  : 

To  raging  seas  unpitied  I'll  remove. 

And  either  cease  to  live  or  cease  to  iov*.  \ 


\ 
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THE   FABLE   OF   DEYOrE.i 

FIIOM    THE  NINTH    BOOK    OF    OVID'S    METAMO  [il'HOSES. 

She  said,  and  for  lier  lost  Galanthis"  sighs, 

Wlu'u  llie  fair  consort^  of  her  son  replies  : 

"  Since  you  a  servant's  ravished  form  bemoan, 

And  kindly  sigh  for  sorrows  not  your  oavu, 

Let  me  (if  tears  and  grief  permit)  relate 

A  nearer  Avoe,  a  sister's  stranger  fate. 

No  nymph  of  all  (Echalia  could  compare 

For  beauteous  form  Avith  Dry  ope  the  fair, 

Her  tender  mother's  only  hope  and  pride, 

(IMj'self  the  offspring  of  a  second  bride.)  iO 

This  nymph  compressed  by  him  who  rules  the  day, 

AVhom  Delphi  and  the  Delian  isle  obey,'* 

Andrremon  loved  ;  and,  blessed  in  all  tliose  clianiis 

That  jileased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms. 

A  lake  there  was,  with  shelving  banks  around, 
^^Hiose  verdant  sunmiit  fragi'ant  mjTtlcs  crowned  : 
Tliese  shades,  unlvnowing  of  the  fates,  she  S(jught, 
And  to  the  Naiads  lioVry  garlands  brought  ; 
Her  smiling  babe  (a  jileasing  charge)  she  prest 
"\A^ithin  her  arms,  and  nourished  at  her  breast,  20 

Not  distant  far  a  wat'ry  lotos  grows, 
Tlie  spring  was  new,  and  all  the  verdant  bouj^dis 
AdoiTied  with  blossoms  promised  fruits  that  vie 
In  glowing  colours  ^vith  the  Tyrian  dye  : 
Of  these  she  cropp'd,  to  please  her  infant  son, 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  done  : 
But  lo  !  I  saw  (as  near  her  side  I  stood) 
The  violated  Ijlossoms  drop  with  blood  ; 
Upon  the  tree  I  cast  a  frightful  look  ; 


*  Upon  the  orrasion  of  the  death  of  |  Alcmena,  who  attended  at  the  hirt.Ti  of 


Ilcrculcs,  his  mother  Alcincna  recounts 
her  misfortunes  to  lole,  who  answers  with 
a  relation  of  tliosc  of  lier  ovra  family,  in 
particular  the  transformation  of  her  sister 
Dryope,  Avliich  is  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  fable. — i'o;;t'. 
»  Galanthis  was  a  female  servant  of 


Hercules.  >She  was  chansrcd  into  a  weasel 
by  Lucina  and  Juno,  iu  conse(|uence  of 
having  defeated  their  schemes  to  kill  the 
infant;.  Alcmena  had  becu  bewailing 
this  transformation  to  lole. 

'  lole. 

♦  Apollo. 
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The  treiuljliiig  tree  with  sudden  Iiorror  shook. 

Lotis  the  nymj^h  (if  rural  tales  be  true) 

As  from  Priapus'  lawless  lust  she  flew, 

Forsook  her  form  ;  and  fixing  here  became 

A  flow'ry  plant,  which  still  preserves  her  name. 

This  change  unknown,  astonished  at  the  sight, 

^ly  trembling  sister  strove  to  urge  her  flight  : 

And  first  the  j)ardon  of  the  nym2:)hs  implored. 

And  those  off'ended  sylvan  pow'i*s  adored  : 

But  when  she  backward  would  have  fled,  she  finiud 

Her  stiff  ning  feet  were  rooted  in  the  ground  : 

In  vain  to  free  her  fastened  feet  she  strove, 

And,  as  she  struggles,  only  moves  above  ; 

She  feels  th'  encroacliing  bark  around  her  grow 

By  quick  degrees,  and  cover  all  below  : 

Surprised  at  this,  her  trembling  hand  she  heaves 

To  rend  her  hair ;  her  hand  is  filled  with  leaves  : 

"\Miere  late  was  hair  the  shooting  leaves  are  seen 

To  rise,  and  shade  her  with  a  sudden  green. 

The  child  Amphissus,  to  her  bosom  prest, 

Perceived  a  colder  and  a  harder  breast. 

And  found  the  springs,  that  ne'er  till  then  denied 

Their  milky  moisture,  on  a  sudden  tLried. 

I  saw,  unliajipy  !  what  I  now  relate. 

And  stood  the  helpless  witness  of  thy  fate. 

Embraced  thy  boughs,  thy  rising  bark  delayed, 

There  wdsli'd  to  ga'ow,  and  mingle  shade  with  shade. 

Behold  Andra^mon  and  th'  unhappy  su-e 
Appear  and  for  their  Dryope  inc[uu-e  : 
A  springing  tree  for  Diyope  they  find. 
And  print  wann  kisses  on  the  panting  rind. 
Prostrate  with  tears  their  kindred  plant  bedew, 
And  close  embrace  as  to  the  roots  they  gTew. 
The  face  was  all  that  now  remain'd  of  thee, 
Ko  more  a  woman,  nor  yet  quite  a  tree  ; 
Thy  branches  hung  with  humid  pearls  appear, 
From  (tx'TY  leaf  distils  a  tiickling  tear, 
And  straight  a  voice,  while  yet  a  voice  remains, 
Thus  through  the  tremljling  boughs  in  sidis  complains. 

"  If  to  the  wretched  any  faith  be  giv'n, 
I  swear,  by  all  the  impi tying  powers  of  heav'n, 
Ko  wilful  crime  this  heavy  vengeance  bred  ; 
In  nuitual  innocence  oiir  lives  we  led : 


I 
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ir  this  l)",  false,  let  these  new  greens  decay, 

LfL  yoimding  axes  lop  my  limbs  away, 

And  crackling  ilames  on  all  my  honours  prey. 

But  from  my  branching  arms  this  infant  l)ear. 

Let  some  kind  nurse  supply  a  mother's  care  : 

And  to  his  mother  let  him  oft  be  led, 

.Sport  in  her  shades,  and  in  her  shades  be  fed  ; 

Teach  him,  when  first  his  infant  voice  shall  frame  80 

Imperfect  words,  and  lisp  his  mother's  name. 

To  liail  this  tree,  and  say  with  weeping  eyes, 

*  Within  this  plant  my  hapless  parent  lies  : ' 

And  when  in  youth  he  seeks  the  shadj^  woods. 

Oh  !  let  him  hy  the  crystal  lakes  and  floods. 

Nor  touch  the  fatal  flow'rs  ;  biit  wanred  by  ]iie. 

Believe  a  goddess  shrined  in  every  tree. 

My  sire,  my  sister,  and  my  spouse,  farewell ! 

If  in  your  breasts  or  love  or  pity  dwell, 

Protect  your  plant,  nor  let  my  branches  feel  '<« 

The  browzing  cattle  or  the  piercing  steel. 

Farewell  !  and  since  I  cannot  bend  to  join 

My  lips  to  j^ours,  advance  at  least  to  mine. 

!My  son,  thy  mother's  jjarting  kiss  receive. 

While  yet  thy  mother  has  a  kiss  to  give. 

I  can  no  more  ;  the  creeping  rind  invades 

My  closing  lips,  and  hides  my  head  in  shades  ; 

Remove  your  hands,  the  bark  shall  soon  suffice 

Without  their  aid  to  seal  these  dying  eyes." 

She  ceased  at  once  to  speak,  and  ceased  to  be  ;  l«c 

And  all  the  nymph  was  lost  Avithin  the  tree  ; 
Yet  latent  life  through  her  new  branches  reigned. 
And  long  the  plant  a  human  heat  retained. 
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VERTUMNUS   AND  POMONA. 


FROM   THE   POTJRTEENTH   BOOK    OF   OTID'S    METAMOItl'lIOSES. 


The  fair  Pomona'  flourished  in  Ids  reign  ; 

Of  all  the  ^ii'gins  of  the  syh-an  train, 

None  tanght  the  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear, 

Or  more  imiiroved  the  vegetable  care. 

To  her  the  shady  grove,  the  flow'rj^  held, 

The  streams  and  foimtains  no  delights  could  yield  ; 

'Twas  all  her  joy  the  rip'ning  fruits  to  tend. 

And  see  the  boughs  with  happy  burthens  bend. 

The  hook  she  bore  instead  of  CSoithia's  spear, 

To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year,  lO 

To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 

And  teach  th'  obedient  branches  Avhere  to  sjiring. 

Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  grafts  receives. 

And  yields  an  offspring  more  than  nature  gives  ; 

Now  sliding  streams  the  thirsty  plants  renew. 

And  feed  their  fil>res  with  rcA^A'ing  dew. 

These  cares  alone  her  virgin  breast  employ. 

Averse  from  Venus  and  tlie  nuptial  joy. 

Her  private  orchards,  walled  on  eVry  side, 

To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied.  20 

How  oft  the  Satyi's'  and  the  wanton  Faim.?, 

Who  haunt  the  forests,  or  frequent  the  lawns, 

The  god  whose  ensign  scares  the  bii'ds  of  prey, 

And  old  Silenus,^  youtliful  in  decay, 

Employed  their  wiles,  and  imavailing  care, 

To  pass  the  fences,  and  surprise  the  fair  ! 

Like  these,  Vertmnnus''  OAvned  his  faithful  flame, 

Lilce  these,  rejected  by  the  scornful  dame. 

To  gain  her  sight  a  thousand  forms  he  wears  ; 

And  first  a  reaj^er  from  the  field  appears.  30 

Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 


'  Pomona  was  a  Roman  deity,  pre- 
giflinc;  over  fruit-trees. 

^  Satyrs  were  Greek  forest  deities. 
I'auns.  their  Roman  representatives. 

*  SUcnus  was  a  demi-god,  said  to  be 


the  son  of  Pan.  He  was  the  nurse  and 
attendant  of  Bacchus.  The  >Satyrs  and 
Fauns  are  sometimes  called  Sileni. 

*  A  deity  who  ruled  over  the  spring 
and  vegetation. 
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O'cTcliarge  the  sIiouIiUts  of  tlie  seeiuiiig  swaiii. 

Oft  o'er  his  back  a  crooked  scythe  is  laid, 

And  ^vTeaths  of  hay  his  sun-burnt  temples  shade  ; 

Oft  in  his  hardened  hand  a  goad  he  bears, 

Like  one  who  late  unyoked  the  sweating  steers. 

Sometimes  his  pruniug-hook  corrects  the  vines. 

And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines. 

Now  gath'ring  what  the  bovmteous  year  alhnvs, 

He  pulls  ripe  apples  from  the  bending  bouglis.  lo 

A  soldier  now,  he  with  his  sword  appears  ; 

A  fisher  next,  his  trembling  angle  bears  ; 

Each  shape  he  varies,  and  each  art  he  tries, 

On  her  bright  charms  to  feast  his  longing  eyes. 

A  female  form  at  last  Vertumnus  Avears, 
"With  all  the  marks  of  reVrend  age  appears. 
His  temples  thinly  spread  ■with  silver  hairs  ; 
Propped  on  his  staif,  and  stooping  as  he  goes, 
A  painted  mitre  shades  his  furrowed  brows. 
The  god  in  this  decrepit  form  arrayed,  ao 

The  gardens  entered,  and  the  fruit  surveyed  ; 
And  "  Happy  you  !   (he  thus  addressed  tlie  luaid,) 
Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  njanphs'  outsliine. 
As  other  gardens  are  excelled  by  thine  !  " 
Then  kissed  the  fair,  (liis  kisses  warmer  grow 
Than  such  as  women  on  their  sex  bestow.) 
Then,  placed  beside  her  on  the  flowery  groimd. 
Beheld  the  trees  with  aiitumn's  bounty  crowned. 
An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraces  led, 

The  curling  vine  her  swelling  clusters  spread  :  60 

He  viewed  lier  twining  branches  with  delight, 
And  praised  the  beauty  of  the  pleasmg  sigiit. 

"  Yet  this  tall  elm,  but  for  his  vine  "   (he  said) 
"  Had  stood  neglected,  and  a  barren  shade  ; 
And  tliis  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms  surround 
Her  married  elm,  had  crept  along  the  ground, 
Ah  !  beauteous  maid,  let  this  example  move 
Your  mind,  averse  from  all  the  joys  of  love. 
Deign  to  be  loved,  and  every  licart  subdue  ! 
AVliat  nymph  could  e'er  attract  such  crowds  as  you  ?  70 

Not  she  whose  beauty  urged  the  centaur's  arms,^ 

'  Ilippotlamia,  or  Deidamia.      She  was  the  cause  of  the  fight  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapitlin;. 
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Ulysses'  queen,'  nor  Helen's  fatal  cliarnis. 
E'en  now,  Avlien  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 
A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain  ; 
A  thousand  sylvans,  demigods,  and  gods, 
That  haunt  our  mountains  and  our  Albau  woods. 
]jut  if  you'll  prosper,  mark  what  I  advise, 
Wliom  age  and  long  experience  render  "wise. 
And  one  whose  tender  care  is  far  above 

All  that  these  lovers  ever  felt  of  love,  50 

(Far  more  than  e'er  can  hj  yourself  be  guessed,) 
Fix  oil  Yertumnus,  and  reject  the  rest. 
For  his  firm  faith  I  dare  engage  my  OAvn  ; 
Scarce  to  himself  himself  is  better  known. 
To  distant  lands  Vertumnus  never  roves  ; 
Lilce  you,  contented  with  liis  native  groves  ; 
Not  at  first  sight,  like  most,  admires  the  fair  ; 
For  you  he  lives  ;  and  you  alone  shall  share 
His  last  affection  as  his  early  care. 

Besides,  he's  lovely  far  above  the  rest,  'JO 

With  youth  iinmoiial,  and  -^^ith  beauty  blest. 
Add,  that  he  varies  ev'ry  shape  with  ease, 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please. 
But  what  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame, 
Your  rural  cares  and  plea-sures  are  the  same. 
To  liim  your  orchard's  early  fruits  are  due  ; 
(A  pleasing  off'ring  when  'tis  made  by  you) 
He  values  these  ;  but  yet,  alas  !  complains, 
That  still  the  best  and  dearest  gift  remains. 
Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows  lOO 

"With  tliat  ripe  red  th'  autumnal  sun  bestow.?  ; 
Nor  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies  ; 
You,  only  you,  can  move  the  god's  desire  : 
Oh,  crown  so  constant  and  so  piire  a  fire  ! 
Let  soft  compassion  touch  your  gentle  mind  ; 
Think,  'tis  Vertimmus  begs  you  to  be  kind  ! 
So  may  no  frost,  when  early  buds  appear, 
Destroy  the  proinise  of  the  youthful  year  ; 
Nor  winds,  when  first  your  florid  orchard  IjIows,  Ho 

Shake  the  light  blossoms  from  their  blasted  boughs." 
This  Avhen  the  various  god  had  irrged  in  vain, 

'  Penelope. 
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He  ptraiglit  assnmod  his  native  form  again  ; 

Such,  and  so  bright  an  aspect  now  lie  hears, 

As  when  throngh  clouds  th'  emerging  sun  appears, 

And  tlience  exerting  his  refulgent  ray, 

Uis2)els  the  darkness,  and  reveals  the  day. 

Force  he  prepared,  but  checked  the  rash  design  ; 

For  when  appearing  in  a  form  divine. 

The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  grace  i2u 

Of  charming  features,  and  a  youthful  face, 

In  her  soft  breast  consenting  passions  move, 

And  the  warm  maid  confessed  a  mutual  love. 


i 
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IMITATIONS    OF   ENGLISH    POETS. 

DONE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  IN  HIS  YOUTH. 


I._WALLER.^ 

OF   A   LADY   SINGING   TO    HER    LUTE. 

Fair  cliarmer,  cease,  nor  make  yoiir  voice's  prize, 

A  heart  resigned,  tlie  conquest  of  your  eyes  : 

Well  niiglit,  alas  !  that  threatened  vessel  fail, 

Which  winds  and  lightning  both  at  once  assail. 

We  ■were  too  blest  with  these  enchanting  lays. 

Which  must  be  heav'nly  when  an  angel  plays  : 

But  Idllmg  charms  your  lover's  death  contrive, 

Lest  heav'nly  music  should  be  heard  alive. 

Orpheus  could  charm  the  trees,  but  thus  a  tree, 

Taught  by  your  hand,  can  charm  no  less  than  he :  10 

A  poet  made  tha  silent  wood  pursue, 

This  vocal  wood  has  drawn  the  poet  too. 


ON  A  FAN   OF   THE  AUTHOR'S   DESIGN.^ 

IN   WHICH    WAS   I'AINTF.n    THE    STOUY    OF   CT.PHALUS  *   AXn    PROCRIS,  WITU    JilM 
MOTTO,  A  LIRA    VKXI. 

"  Come,  gentle  air  !  "  tli'  ^'Eolian  sliepherd  said, 
While  Procris  panted  in  tlie  secret  shade  : 
"  Come,  gentle  air,"  the  fau'er  Delia  cries, 
While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 


*  The  poet  Waller  was  born  1605,  died 
1687.  English  versification  was  much 
smoothed  by  Waller. 

*  Given  to  ilartlia  lilount. 


shepherd,  fond  of  Imntin?:.  He  was  wont, 
when  heated  and  fatigued  by  the  cliase, 
to  seek  a  shady  covert  to  enjoy  tlic  breeze 
which  ho  would  invoke  with  tlie  words 
Cephalus   was   a    beautiful    JEolian  I  "  Co:nc,  ziiiiUe  Air."     A  gossi])  lieariug 

r  I 
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Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 

Ereathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play  ! 

In  Delia's  liand  this  toy  is  fatal  found. 

Nor  could  tliat  fatal  dart  more  surely  wound  : 

Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  giver  prove  ; 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love. 

Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives, 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  she  gives 

►She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes, 

And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies. 


II.— COWLEY.i 

THE    GARDEN. 


Fain  would  my  muse  the  flow'ry  treasures  sing, 
And  humble  glories  of  the  youthful  spring  ; 
Where  op'ning  roses  breathing  sweets  diffuse, 
And  soft  cainations  shower  their  Ijalmy  dews  ; 
Whei'e  lilies  smile  in  virgin  robes  of  white, 
The  thin  undress  of  superficial  light, 
And  varied  tulips  show  so  dazzling  gay, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 
Each  painted  flow'ret  in  the  lake  below 
Surveys  its  beauties,  whence  its  beauties  grow  ; 
And  pale  Narcissus"  on  the  bank,  in  vain 
Transformed,  gazes  on  himself  again. 
Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compose, 
And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows  : 
There  the  green  infants  in  theii'  beds  are  laid, 
The  garden's  hope,  and  its  expected  shade. 


lbs  words,  thought  he  called  on  some 
njmph,  and  went  and  told  his  wife 
I'rociis.  Her  jealousy  was  roused,  and 
she  stole  into  the  thicket  to  watch  him. 
Hearing  him  call  on  the  "  air,"  "  Aura," 
whicli  she  thought  a  woman's  name,  she 
uttered  a  sob.  Cephalus,  thinking  he 
heard  a  wild  nnunal  in  the  thicket,  dis- 
charged a  javelin  at  it,  and  heard  a  human 
I'ry.     On  hurrying  to  the  spot,  he  found 


him  as  a  last  request  not  towed  "  Aura," 
and  thus  the  mistake  was  revealed  to 
him. 

^  Abraham  Cowley  was  born  1618, 
died  1G67.  A  moral  poet,  but  his  poem« 
were  full  of  conceits,  and  are  tedious  and 
affected. 

^  Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  who 
fell  in  love  with  his  own  image  in  a 
brook,   and  was    transformed    into    the 


his  beloved  wife  dying.    She  besought    Hower  that  bears  his  name. 
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Here  orange  trees  willi  blooms  and  pendants  shine, 

And  vernal  honours  to  their  autumn  join  ; 

Exceed  their  promise  in  their  ripened  store, 

Yet  in  the  rising  blossom  promise  more.  ^\ 

Tliere  in  bright  drops  the  crystal  fountains  play. 

By  laurels  shielded  from  the  piercing  day  ; 

Where  Dapline,  now  a  tree  as  once  a  maid,* 

Still  from  Apollo  vindicates  her  shade. 

Still  turns  her  beauties  from  th'  invading  beam, 

Nor  seeks  in  vain  for  succour  to  the  stream. 

The  stream  at  once  preserves  her  virgin  leaves. 

At  once  a  shelter  from  her  boughs  receives. 

Where  summer's  beauty  midst  of  winter  stays, 

And  winter's  coolness  spite  of  summer's  rays.  so 


WEEPING. 

While  Cclia's  tears  make  sorrow  bright. 

Proud  grief  sits  swelling  in  her  eyes  ; 
The  sun,  next  those  the  fairest  light. 

Thus  from  the  ocean  first  did  rise  : 
And  thus  through  mists  we  see  the  sun, 
Which  else  we  durst  not  gaze  upon. 

These  silver  drops,  like  morning  dew, 

Foretell  the  fervour  of  the  day  : 
So  from  one  cloud  soft  show'rs  we  view 

And  blasting  lightnings  burst  away.  lo 

The  stars  that  fall  from  Celia's  eye 
Declare  our  doom  in  drawing  nigh. 

The  baby  in  that  sunny  sphere 

So  like  a  Phaeton "  appears, 
That  heaven,  the  threatened  world  to  spare, 

Tliought  fit  to  drown  him  in  her  tears  : 
Else  miglit  the  ambitious  nymph  aspire, 
To  set,  like  him,  heav'n  too  on  fire. 


'  Tlio  laurel  free  into  which  Daphne 
i*:is  metamorphosed  when  she  fled  from 
A{)ollo. 


^  The  son  of  Apollo,  who  persuading 
liis  father  to  let  him  drive  the  ehari(»t  of 
the  sun,  set  the  earth  on  fire. 
1    I  2 
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IIL_E.    OF    ROCHESTEE.! 
ON    SILENCE. 


Silence  !  coeval  witli  eternity  ; 
Thnii  wert,  ere  Nature's  self  began  to  be, 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing,  all,  and  all  slept  fast  in  thee. 


Thine  was  the  sway,  ere  heaven  was  formed,  or  earth, 
Ei'ti  fniitful  tlionglit  conceived  creation's  birth. 
Or  midwife  word  gave  aid,  and  spoke  the  infant  forth. 

III. 
Then  A'£^rious  elements,  against  thee  joined. 
In  one  more  various  animal  combined, 
And  framed  the  clam'rous  race  of  busy  human-kind. 


The  tongue  moved  gently  first,  and  si^eech  was  low, 
Till  wrangling  science  tauglit  it  noise  and  show. 
And  wicked  wit  arose,  thy  most  abusive  foe. 


But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain  ; 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  Avords  lie  turns  again, 
And  seeks  a  surer  state,  and  courts  thy  gentle  reio-n. 


Afflicted  sense  tliou  kindly  dost  set  free, 
Oppressed  with  argumental  tyi'anny, 
And  routed  reason  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  thee. 


'  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Eochester,  born 
1647.  died  1680.  He  was  a  favourite  of 
Charles  II.,  and  was  considered  a  wit 
and  clever  satirical  poet;  but  his  poetry 
■"■as  cnarse  and  profane,  and  is  now  hap- 
uily  forgotten.  Tlie  only  poem  well- 
known  now  of  Rochester  is  his  niork 
Piiitnn]i  written  on  the  door  of  Charles 
IT.'s,  lii'droom — 


Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
"Whoso  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
"Who  never  says  a  foolish  thing, 
Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. 

Charles  (not  inferior  in  wit)  declared 
the  epitaph  to  be  true ;  for  his  words 
were  his  own,  his  acts  those  of  liis  minis- 
ters. 
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VII. 

With  tliee  in  private  modest  diilness  lies, 

And  ill  lliy  bosom  lurks  in  thought's  disguise  ;  ao 

Thou  -viirnislier  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise  ! 


Yet  thy  indulgence  is  by  both  confest ; 
Folly  by  thee  lies  sleeping  in  the  breast, 
And  'tis  in  thee  at  last  that  wisdom  seeks  for  rest. 


Silence  the  knave's  repute,  the  w 's  good  name, 

The  only  honour  of  the  wishing  dame  ; 
Thy  very  want  of  tongue  makes  thee  a  land  of  fame, 

X. 

But  couldst  thou  seize  some  tongues  that  now  are  In 
How  Church  and.  State  should  be  obliged  to  thee  ! 
At  senate,  and  at  bar,  how  welcome  wouldst  thou  be  ! 

XI. 

Yet  speech  even  there,  submissively  withdraws, 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause  ; 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and,  stills  the  noisy  laws. 


Past  services  of  friends,  good  deeds  of  foes. 
What  favourites  gain,  and  what  the  nation  owes. 
Fly  the  forgetful  world,  and  in  thy  arms  repose. 

XIII. 

The  country  wit,  religion  of  the  town. 
The  courtier's  learning,  policy  of  the  gown, 
Arc  best  by  thee  expressed  ;  and  shine  in  thee  alone. 

xrv. 

The  parson's  cant,  the  lawyer's  sophistry, 
Lonl's  quilible,  critic's  jest ;  all  end  in  thee, 
All  rest  in  peace  at  last,  and  sleep  eternally. 
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IV.— E.    OF   DORSET.! 
AETEMISIA.' 

Though  Artemisia  talks,  by  fits, 
Of  councils,  classics,  fathers,  wits ; 

Eeads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke  : 
Yet  in  some  tilings  methinks  sbe  fails, 
'Twere  "well  if  she  -would  pare  her  nails, 

And  Avear  a  cleaner  smock. 

ILmghty  and  huge  as  High-Dutch  Lride, 
Such  nastiness,  and  so  much  pride 

Are  oddly  joined  by  fate  : 
On  her  large  sr^uab  you  find  her  spread,  10 

Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed. 

That  lies  and  stmks  in  state. 

.She  wears  no  colours  (sign  of  grace) 
On  any  part  except  her  face  ; 

All  white  and  black  beside  ; 
Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud, 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 

And  masculine  her  stride. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  black  and  white 

A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight,  20 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stately,  Avorthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail. 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 

*  "Lord  Dorset  was,"  says  T\'alpole,  ■  out  the  royal  want  of  feeling,  the  duke's 
"  the  tinest  gentleman  of  the  vohiptuous  want  of  pnneiple,  or  the  eurl's  want  of 
court  of  Cbirles  II.,  and  in  the  gloomy  :  thought.  Ilis  poems  have  sunk  to  obli- 
one  of  William  III.  He  had  as  much  I  vion  for  the  general  public." 
wit  as  his  first  master,  or  his  contempo-  |  ^  By  Artemisia  Pope  is  thought  to  have 
raries  Buckingham  and  Koclicster,  with-    meant  Queen  Caroline. 
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PHRYNE 


Pjirynk  had  tiili'-iits  fov  inankiiid, 
Ojien  she  ■was,  and  nncon lined, 

Like  some  free  port  of  trade  : 
3[erchants  unloaded  liere  their  frt'ight, 
And  agents  from  each  foreign  state, 

Here  first  their  entry  made. 

Her  learning  and  good  breeding  such. 
Whether  the  Italian  or  the  Dutrh, 

Spaniards  or  French  came  to  her  : 
To  all  ohliging  she'd  appear  : 
'T\^-as  Hi  Signor,  'twas  Yaio  Mynheer, 

'Twas  S'il  vous  flait,  Monsieur. 

Obscure  by  birth,  renowned  by  crimes. 
Still  changing  names,  religions,  climes. 

At  length  she  turns  a  bride  : 
In  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades. 
She  shines  the  first  of  battered  jades. 

And  flutters  in  her  pride. 

So  have  I  known  those  insects  fair 
CWhich  curious  C4ermans  hold  so  rare) 

Still  vary  shapes  and  dyes  ; 
Still  gain  new  titles  with  new  forms  ; 
First  gruT)S  oliscene,  then  wriggling  worm.^, 

Then  painted  butterflies. 


v.— DR.    SWIFT.' 

THE   HAPPY   LIFE   OF  A   COUNTPY  PARSON. 

Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possessing 
Are  better  than  the  bishop's  blessing. 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves  ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need  : 

*  Jonathan  Swift  (Dean),  bom  1667,  died  1745.     He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Pope. 
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October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
Tithe-pig,  and  mortuary  guinea  : 
Gazettes  sent  gratis  dcmi,  and  franked, 
For  Avhich  thy  patron's  weekly  thanked  : 
A  large  Concordance,  bound  long  since  : 
Sermons  to  Charles  the  First,  when  Prince  ; 
A  chronicle  of  ancient  standing  ; 
A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  thy  band  in. 
The  Polyglot — three  parts, — my  text, 
Howbeit, — likewise — now  to  my  next. 
Lo  here  the  Septuagint, — and  Paul, 
To  sum  the  whole, — the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 
Drink  with  the  squii-e,  and  kiss  his  wife  ; 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill  ; 
And  fast  on  Fridays — if  he  will  ; 
Toast  Church  and  Queen,  explain  the  news 
Talk  Avith  church-wardens  about  pews, 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift. 
And  shake  his  head  at  Doctor  S 1. 
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THE    TEMPLE    OF    FAME. 

1711. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  hint  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from  Chaucer's  "  Ilonso 
of  Fiuue."  The  design  is  in  a  manner  entirely  altered,  the  descriptions 
and  must  of  the  j^articular  thoughts  my  own  :  yet  I  could  not  suffer  it 
to  be  printed  without  this  acknowledgment.  The  reader  who  would 
cu)inpare  tins  witli  Cliaucer,  may  begin  with  his  third  book  of  "  Fame,'' 
there  being  nothing  in  the  two  first  books  that  answers  to  their  title  : 
^vhereve^  any  hint  is  take:i  from  him,  the  passage  itself  is  set  doAvn  in 
the  marjnnal  notes. 


In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  show'rs  ' 
Call  forth  tlie  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  liow'rs  ; 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray ; 
As  balmy  sleep  had  charmed  my  cares  to  rest, 
And  love  itself  was  banished  horn  my  breast, 
(Wliat  time  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings, 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  their  golden  wings) 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose, 
And,  joined,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

I  stood,  methouglit,  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and  skies; 
The  whole  creation  t)pen  to  my  eyes  : 
In  air  self-balanced  hung  the  globe  below, 
Where  mountains  rise  and  circling  oceans  floAv ; 
Here  naked  rocks,  and  enipty  wastes  were  seen, 
There  tow'ry  cities,  and  tlio  forests  green  ; 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wand'ring  eyes  : 
TJiere  trees,  and  intermingled  temples  rise  ; 


*  This  poem  is  introduced  in  the  manner 
of  thu  I'rovencul  poet.s,  whose  works  were 
for  tlie  most  jiart  visions,  or  pieces  of 
iniiiiijiniition,  and  constantly  descriptive. 
I'loiii  these  I'ctrarcli  and  Chaucer  fre- 
quently borrow  the  idi^a  of  tlicir  poems. 


See  the  "  Tiionfi "  of  the  former,  and  tho 
"Dream,"  "  Flower  anil  the  Leaf,"  &c., 
of  tho  latter.  The  author  of  this  there- 
fore chose  the  same  sort  of  exordium. — 
Fope. 
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No^v  a  clear  sun  the  sliining  scene  displays, 

The  transient  landscape  now  in  clouds  decays.  20 

O'er  the  wide  prospect  as  I  gazed  around, 
Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promiscuous  sound, 
Lilce  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar, 
Or  billows  murm'ring  on  the  hollow  shore  : 
Then  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld, 
AVhose  tow'ring  summit  ambient  clouds  cnnre;deil. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay. 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slipp'ry  was  the  way  ; 
The  wondrous  rock  like  Parian  marble  sjione, 
And  seemed,  to  distant  sight,  of  solid  stone.  ?,i 

Inscriptions  here  of  various  names  I  viewed. 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ; 
Yet  wide  Avas  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  prDinised  they  should  last. 
Some  fresh  engraved  appi.^ared  of  -wits  renowned  ; 
I  looked  again  nor  could  their  trace  be  found. 
Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  detice, 
And  fix  their  ova\,  Avith  laljour,  in  their  place  : 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resigned. 
Or  disappeared,  and  left  the  first  behind.  40 

Nor  was  the  work  impaired  Ity  itorius  alone, 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  ; 
For  Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  tlian  excess  of  praise. 
Yet  part  no  injuiies  of  lieav'n  could  feel, 
Like  ci'y.stal  faitliful  to  the  graving  steel : 
The  rock's  high  summit,  in  tlie  temple's  shade, 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 
Their  names  inscriljed.  imnumbered  ages  past 
From  time's  first  biith,  with  time  itself  shall  last ;  5o 

These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 
Sj^read,  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

So  Zembla's  rocks  (the  l^eauteous  work  of  frost)' 

*  Though  a  strict  verisimilitude  be  not  some  excuse  or  allusion  thiit  seems  to 
required  in  the  description  of  this  vision-  reconcile  the  description  to  probability 
ary  and  allegorical  kind  of  poetry,  ■which  and  nature.  The  simile  here  is  of  that 
admits  of  every  wild  object  that  fancy  sort,  and  renders  it  not  wholly  unlikely 
)nay  present  in  a  dream,  and  where  it  is  that  a  rock  of  ice  should  remain  for  ever, 
sufWcient  if  the  moral  meaning  atone  for  by  mentioning  something  like  it  in  our 
the  improbability,  j-et  men  are  naturally  ;  northern  regions  agreeing  with  the  ac- 
so  desirous  of  truth,  that  a  reader  is  j  counts  of  our  modera  travellers. — I'ope. 
generally  pleased,  in  such  a  case,  with  I 
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Rise  wliite  in  air,  and  j,'litter  o'er  the  coast  ; 

Pale  suns,  unfelt,  at  distance  roll  away. 

And  on  th'  imisassive  ice  the  lightnings  play  ; 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky  : 

As  Atlas  fixed,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 

The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  years.  80 

On  tlds  foundation  Fame's  lugh  temple  stands  ; 
Stui:)endous  jiile  !  not  reared  by  mortal  hands. 
"NVhate'er  proud  Rome  or  artful  Greece  beluld. 
Or  elder  Baliylon,  its  frame  excelled. 
Four  faces  had  the  dome,  and  every  face* 
Of  A^arious  structure,  but  of  equal  grace  : 
Four  brazen  gates,  on  columns  lifted  high, 
Salute  the  ditf 'rent  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Here  fabled  chiefs  in  darker  ages  born, 

Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn,  70 

Who  cities  raised,  or  tamed  a  monstrous  race  ; 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace  : 
Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward,  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appeared. 
On  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble  reared, 
Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold, 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughened  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus"  Avas  belield, 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield  :  ^  80 

There  great  Alcides''  stooping  with  his  toil, 
Rests  on  his  club,  and  holds  th'  Hesperian  spoil. 

•  The  temple  is  described  to  be  square,  I      '  Perseus,  a  deiui-god.     Minerva  lent 

tlie  four  fronts  with  open  gates  facing  the  him  her  shield  to  light  the  Gorgon  Me- 

(lilt'crent  (juurters  of  the  world,  as  an  in-  dusa.     AVlieu  he  liad  slain  thefioigon,  he 

timatioii  that  all   jiations   of  the   earth  cut  off  her  head,  and  gave  it  to  Minerva, 

may  alike  be  received  into  it.     The  west-  who  fixed  it  in  her  JEgis  or  shield, 

ern  front  is  of  Grecian  arcliitecturc  :  the  r^^^^.^^  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 

Joric    order    was    pt;culiarly  sacred    to  That  wise  Minerva  wo?e ;    unconquered 


heroes  and  worthies.  Those  whose  statues 
are  after  mentioned  were  the  first  names 
of  old  Greece  in  arms  and  arts. — Pope. 

'^  Tlie  Atheniiin  hero,  who  was  known 
as  the  destroyer  of  monsters  and  tyrants. 
He  was  the  son  of  J2geus,  King  of  Athens. 
The  shaggy  spoils  probably  allude  to  the 
!Minotaur,  which  he  killed,  and  thus  freed 
the  .Athenians  from  the  trilnitc  of  human 
victims  which  they  had  to  yield  to  it. 


virgin  : 
"Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  con- 
gealed stone. — Millon. 

*  Hercules,  The  "Hesperian  spoil" 
was  the  golden  ajijiles  of  the  llesj)erides. 
"The  figure  of  ilercules  is  drawn  with 
an  eye  to  the  position  of  the  famous  statue 
of  Farnese." — I'ope. 
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Here  Orpheus  siiigs  ;  trees  moving  to  the  sound 

Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  shade  around  : 

Ara]j]iion'  there  tlie  loud  creating  lyre 

Strikes,  and  beholds  a  sudden  Thebes  asjjire  ! 

Cithteron's  echoes  answer  to  liis  call, 

And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall  : 

There  might  you  see  the  length'ning  spires  ascou-.l, 

The  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend,  so 

The  growing  tow'rs,  like  exhalations  rise, 

And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 
With  di'mond  flaming  and  Barbaric  gold. 
There  Xinus  shone,  who  spread  th'  AssjTian  fame, 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name : " 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  ilagi  stand, 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand, 
The  sage  Chaldeans  robed  in  Vv'hite  appeared. 
And  Brahmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  revered.  lOO 

These  stopped  the  moon,  and  called  the  unbodied  shades 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimm'ring  glades  ; 
Made  visionary  fabiics  round  them  rise, 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes  ; 
Of  Talismans  and  Sigils  knew  the  power, 
And  careful  watched  the  planetary  hoiu'. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood,'' 
AVlio  taught  that  useful  science,  to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egj'pt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace,*  no 

"VSHio  measured  earth,  described  the  starry  spheres, 
And  traced  the  long  records  of  hmar  years. 

*  See  notes  to  the  "  Thebais."  practised    these    vii-tues    when    a    first 

'  Cyruswasthebeginnerof  the  Persian  minister,  and  when  reduced  to  poverty 
asNiiius  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  The  and  exile. —  Warton. 
Magi  and  the  Cha'lJeaus  (the  chief  of  '  'Die  learning  of  the  old  E^j^ptian 
whom  was  Zoi-oaster)  employed  their  priests  consisted  of  the  most  part  in  geo- 
studies  upon  magic  and  astrology,  whioli  metry  and  astronomy :  they  also  t)rp- 
was  in  a  manner  almost  all  the  learning  served  the  history  of  their  nation.  Their 
of  the  ancient  .Asian  people.  "W'e  have  greatest  hero  upon  record  is  Sesoshi^, 
scarce  any  account  of  a  moral  philosopher  whose  actions  and  conquests  may  be  soon 
except  Confucius,  the  great  hnv-giver  ;  at  large  in  ''  Diodorus,"  &c.  He  is  said 
of  the  Chinese,  who  lived  about  two  '  to  have  caused  the  kings  he  vanquished 
thousand  years  ago. — Pojye.  I  to  draw  him  in  his  (^hariut.     Thi^  posture 

^  Congfutzee,forthatwashisrealname,  ]  of  his  statue,  in  these  verses,  is  corre- 
floui-ished  just  before  Pythagoras.  He  |  spondent  to  the  description  which  Ilero- 
tauglit  justice,  obedience  to  parents,  hu-  I  dotus  gives  of  one  of  them  remaining  in 
viiility,  and  universal  benevolence.     He  ;  his  own  time. — Fojx^- 
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High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view, 
Whom  sceptered  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew  : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold  ; 
His  giant  limbs  are  armed  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placed, 
And  the  learned  walls  with  hieroglyphics  graced. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side,' 
O'ei'wrought  with  ornaments  of  barb'rous  pride. 
There  huge  colosses  rose,  with  trophies  crowned, 
And  Runic  characters  were  graved  around. 
There  sate  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes, 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smeared  with  blood, 
The  hon-id  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  baixls-  (their  once  loud  harps  unstrung) 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sung. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  douljtful  fame, 
To  whom  old  faljles  gave  a  lasting  name, 
In  ranks  adorned  the  temple's  out^\■ard  face  ; 
The  wall  in  lustre  and  effect  like  glass. 
Which  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies  : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall, 
For  thus  romantic  fame  increases  all. 

The  temple  shakes,  the  sovmding  gates  unful,', 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold  : 
Raised  on  a  thousand  pillars,  wreathed  around 
With  laurel  foliage,  and  with  eagles  crowned  ■ 
Of  liright,  transparent  beryl  were  the  walls, 
Tlie  friezes  gold,  and  gold  the  capitals  : 
As  heav'n  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glows, 
And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate. 
The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait ; 


*  The  architecture  is  agreeable  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  learning  of  the 
northern  nations  lay  more  obscure  tlian 
that  of  the  re.st ;  Zamolxis  was  tlie  dis- 
r'iple  of  I'ythaaoras,  who  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  Scythians. 
Odin,  or  AVoden,  was  the  groat  legislator 
and  hero  of  the  Goilis.  They  tell  us  of 
him,  that  being  subject  to  fits,  he  per- 
euaded  liis  followers,  that  dunng  those 
trances    he    received   inspirations,  from 


whence  lie  dictated  his  laws :  he  is  said 
to  havi;  been  the  inventor  of  the  Runic 
charactcis. — Fojje. 

'^  These  were  the  priests  and  poets  of 
those  peojile,  so  celebrated  for  tlicir  savage 
virtue.  Those  heroic  barbarians  ac- 
counted it  a  dishonour  to  die  in  their 
beds,  and  rushed  on  to  ccrlain  death  in 
the  prospect  of  an  after  life,  and  for  th'e 
glory  of  a  song  from  their  bards  in  prais* 
of  tlicir  ■Mi'wws,.— I'ope. 
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Graved  o'er  tlieif  seats  the  form  of  Time  was  fnunil, 

His  scythe  reversed,  and  both  his  pinions  hound. 

Within  stood  heroes,  who  through  loud  ahirius 

In  Ijloody  fields  pursued  renown  in  arms.  isn 

High  on  a  throne  with  trophies  charged,  I  viewed 

The  youth  that  all  things  but  himself  subdued  ; ' 

His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod, 

And  his  horned  head  belied  the  Libyan  God. 

There  Caesar,  graced  with  both  Minervas,-  shone  ; 

Caesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  o'sni  ; 

Unmoved,  superior  still  in  every  state, 

And  scarce  detested  in  his  countr3''s  fate. 

But  chief  were  those,  who  not  for  empire  fought, 

But  with  their  toils  their  people's  safety  bought  :  leo 

High  o'er  the  rest  Epaminondas'^  stood  ; 

Timoleon,  glorious  in  his  brother's  blood  ;■* 

Bold  Scipio,  sa\'iour  of  the  Roman  state ; 

Great  in  his  triumjjhs,  in  retirement  great ; 

And  wise  Aurelius '"  in  wdiose  Avell-taught  mind 

With  boundless  power  unbounded  A'irtue  JDined, 

His  own  strict  judge,  and  patron  of  manldutl. 

Much-suff'ring  heroes  next  their  honom-s  clium, 
Those  of  less  noisy,  and  less  guilty  fame, 

Fair  virtue's  silent  train  :  supreme  of  these  1 70 

Here  ever  shines  the  god-like  Socrates  : 
He  Avhom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel," 
At  all  times  just,  but  when  he  signed  the  sliell: 
Here  his  abode  the  martji-ed  Phocion  clairus,'' 
With  Agis,^  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names  : 

*  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Tiara  was  i  ''  Aristides,  who  for  liis  great  integrity 
th«  crown  peculiar  to  the  Asian  princes  :  was  distinguished  by  the  aj)pcllation  i>f 
hisdesii'cto  bethought  the  son  of  Jupiter  '  the  Just.  When  his  countrymen  would 
Amnion,  caused  hiui  to  wear  the  horns  |  have  banished  him  by  the  Ostraeism, 
of  that  god,  aud  to  represent  the  same  j  where  it  was  the  custom  for  every  man 
upon  his  coins  ;  wliich  was  continued  by  to  sign  the  name  of  the  person  lie  voted 
several  of  his  successors. — rope.  to  exile  in   an   oyster-shell,  a   pcKisant, 

*  The  warlike  and  learned.  j  who  could  not  \viite,  came  to  Aristides  to 
°  The  great  Theban  general,  in  whom  |  do  it  for  him,  who  readily  signed  his  own 

all  the  virtues  were  united,  who  won  the    name. — Pope. 

battles  of  Leuctra  and  if  ail  tinea.  '      '■  Who,  when  he  was  about  to  drink 

■*  Timoleon  had  saved  the  life  of  his  |  the  hemlock,  charged  his  son  to  forgive 
brother  Tmiophanes  in  the  battle  between  |  Ids  enemies,  and  not  to  revenge  liis  death 
the  Argives  aud  Corinthians  ;  but  after-  j  on  those  Athenians  who  had  decreed  it. 
wards  lulled  him  when  he  affected  the    — Warton. 

t\  ranny,  preferring  his  duty  to  Ms  countiy       *  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  was  beheaded 
to  all  tiie  obligations  of  blood. — Foj}e,         because  he  tried  to  restore  the  ancient 

*  EmiK-ror  of  Home.  I  discipline  of  Lycurgus. 
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Unconquered  Cato  shows  the  wound  he  Icu'j,' 
And  Brutus  his  ill  genins  meets  no  more." 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  hallowed  choir,'' 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  rest  aspire  ; 
Around  the  shrine;  itseK  of  I'ame  they  stand, 
Hold  the  chief  honours,  and  the  fane  command. 
High  on  the  first,  the  mighty  Homer  shone  ; 
Eternal  Adamant  comjiosed  his  throne  ; 
Father  of  verse  !  in  holy  fillets  drest. 
His  silver  heard  waved  gently  o'er  his  hreast  ; 
Thongh  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appeal's  ; 
In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impau-ed  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen  : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  ■*  wounds  the  Cyprian  QuL'cn  ; 
Here  Hector  glorious  from  Patroclus'  fall. 
Here  dragged  in  trimnph  round  the  Trojan  wall,' 
Motion  and  life  did  ev'ry  part  inspire, 
Bold  was  the  work,  and  i^roved  the  master's  fire  ! 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seemed  t'  affect. 
And  here  and  there  disclosed  a  brave  neglect. 

A  golden  column  next  in  rank  aiJjieai'ed, 
On  wh'..-;h  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  reared  ; 
ri/i!shed  the  whole,  and  laboured  ev'ry  part, 
^Vith  patient  touches  of  unwearied  ait  : 
The  Mantuan  "  there  in  sober  tiiumph  sate. 
Composed  his  postru'e,  and  his  look  sedate  ; 
On  Homer  still  he  fixed  a  rev'rend  eye, 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  Wars,  and  haughty  Turniis  dead  ; 
Eliza '^  stretched  upon  the  funeral  pyre, 
.lEneas  bendinc;  with  his  aiied  sire  :  ^ 


'  Cato,  who  had  stabbed  himself  at 
Utica  to  avoid  yielding  to  Cajsar,  tore 
open  his  wound  after  it  had  been  bound 
up,  resolved  to  die. 

*  We  need  scai'ceh-  remind  the  Englisli 
reader  of  the  "  evil  genius "  which  ap- 
peared to  Brutus  at  Pliilippi — so  grandly 
told  by  Shakespeare  in  "Julius  Caesar," 
Act.  4,  Sc.  3. 

■'  In  the  inid.st  of  the  temple,  nearest 
the  tliriine  of  fame,  are  phu-ed  the  greatest 
naiiirsiii  Icuniing  (jf  all  aiitiiiuity.  'l'hes(! 
are  dcsi  ribed  in  .smli  atlitiides  as  express 


their  difTeront  characters :  the  eolumna 
on  which  they  are  raised  arc  adorned 
with  sculptures,  taken  from  the  luo.^t 
striking  subjects  of  their  worlcs  ;  which 
sculpture  bears  a  resemblance,  in  its 
manner  and  character,  to  the-  manner 
and  chai'acter  of  theu-  writings. — I'opc. 

*  Diomed. 

^  lleett)r  dragged  by  Achilles. 

'^  Virgil. 

'  Dido. 

"  JT'hieas  carrying  In'-;  old  fatlicr  Aii' 
cliises  from  tlie  iiann'H  (if'J'rny. 
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Troy  llamud  iu  biirnmg  gold,  and.  o'er  tlie  throno 
"  Arms  and  the  jiax  "  in  golden  cyphers  slione. 

Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  sih'er  bright,^ 
Witli  heads  advanced,  and  pinions  stretched  for  il: 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seemed  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  God. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  liings, 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figured  games  of  Greece  the  column  grace, 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race. 
The  youths  hang  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run  ; 
The  hcry  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone  ; 
The  champions  in  distorted  postures  threat  ; 
And  all  apjieared  irregularly  great. 

Here  happy  Horace  tuned  th'  Ausonian  lyre 
To  sweeter  sounds,  and  tempered  Pindar's  tire  : 
Pleased  with  Alc?cus'  manly  rage  to  infuse 
The  softer  spirit  of  the  Sapphic  miise.- 
The  jiolished  pillar  diif'reiit  sculptures  grace  ; 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 
Here  smiling  loves  and  Bacchanals  appear, 
Tlie  Julian  star,^  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  doves  that  romid  the  infant  poet  spread  ■* 
Myrtles  and  bays,  hung  hoVriug  o'er  his  head. 

Here  in  a  shrine  that  cast  a  dazzling  light, 
Sate  fixed  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite  ;* 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crowned, 
And  various  animals  liis  sides  surround  ; 


dit 


*  Pindar  being  seated  in  a  chariot, 
alhides  to  the  chariot  races  he  celebrated 
in  the  Grecian  games.  The  swans  are 
emblems  of  poetry,  their  soaring  posture 
ijitimatcs  the  sublimity  and  activitj^  of 
his  genius.  ]N"cptune  presided  over  the 
Isthmian.and  Jupiter  over  the  Olympian 
games. —  iFarhnrtoii. 

*  This  expresses  the  mixed  character 
of  the  odes  of  Horace. — Bowles. 

"  See  Horace's  ode  to  Augustus. 

*  The  action  of  the  Doves  hints  at  a 
passage  in  the  fourth  ode  of  liis  third 
book : 

"  Me  fabulosa3  Vulture  in  Apulo, 
Altricis  extra  lunen  Apuiioo, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  sonlno, 
Fronde  nova  pucruiu  pnhimbos 


Texere  ;  niiruui  quod  foret  oranibus — 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corporc  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis ;  ut  prenicrcr  saora 
Lauroque  collataquc  myrto, 

jN'ou  siiic  Diis  animosus  infans." 

Which  may  be  thus  Englished  : 

While  yet  a  child  I  chanced  to  stray, 
And  in  a  desert  sleeping  laj- ; 
Tlie  savage  race  withdrew,  nor  dared 
To  touch  tlic  Muses'  future  bard  ; 
But  Cytherea's  gentle  dove. 

Myrtles  and  bays  around  me  spread, 
And  crowned  your  infant  poet's  head. 
Sacred  to  Music  and  to  Love. — I'ojn'. 

*  Aristotle,  the  great  natural  pliiloso- 
pher  ■'^'i  ^'10.11  as  critic. 
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His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 
Superior  ■worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  TuUy  shone, ^ 
The  llonian  Rostra  decked  the  Consul's  tliron'3  : 
Gathering  his  llowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  stand  m 

In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  hand. 
Behind,  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crown--. 
And  the  great  Father  of  liis  country  owns. 

Tiiese  massy  columns  in  a  circle  rise, 
O'er  whicli  a  pompous  dome  invades  the  skies  : 
Scarce  to  the  top  I  stretched  my  aching  sight, 
So  large  it  spread,  and  swelled  to  such  a  heiglit. 
Full  in  the  midst  proud  Fame's  imperial  seat, 
With  jewels  blazed,  magnificently  great ; 

The  vivid  emeralds  there  revive  the  eye,  2'iO 

The  liamiug  rubies  show  their  sanguine  dye. 
Bright  azure  rays  from  lively  sapphires  stream. 
And  lucid  ainber  casts  a  golden  gleam. 
With  various-coloured  light  the  pavement  shone, 
And  all  on  fire  appeared  the  glowing  throne  ; 
The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze, 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays. 
When  on  the  goddess  first  I  cast  my  sight, 
Scarce  seemed  her  stature  of  a  cubit's  height  ; 
But  s'w^elled  to  larger  size,  the  more  I  gazed,  200 

Till  to  the  roof  her  tow'ring  front  she  raised. 
With  her,  the  temple  every  morneiit  grew, 
And  ampler  vistas  opened  to  my  view  : 
Upwanl  the  (■uliimus  shoot,  the  vooi's  ascend. 
And  arclies  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 
Such  Avas  her  form  as  ancient  bards  ha\e  told, 
Wings  raise  her  arms,  and  wings  her  feet  infold ; 
A  thousand  busy  tongues  the  goddess  bears. 
And  thousand  open  eyes,  and  thousand  list'ning  ears. 
Beneath,  in  order  ranged,  the  tuneful  Nine  270 

(Her  virgin  handmaids)  still  attend  the  shrine: 
With  eyes  on  Fame  for  ever  fixed,  they  sing  ; 
For  Fame  they  raise  the  voice,  and  tune  the  string ; 
With  time's  first  birth  began  the  lieav'idy  lays. 
And  last,  eternal,  through  the  length  of  days. 

Around  these  wonders  as  I  cast  a  look, 


*  The  greatest  of  Roman  orators. 
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The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  temple  t^liook, 

And  all  tlie  nations,  summoned  at  tlie  call, 

From  dilf'rent  quarters  fill  the  crowded  hall  : 

Of  various  tongues  the  mingled  sounds  wciv  heard  ;  2S0 

In  various  garbs  promiscuous  throngs  appcaieil  ; 

Thick  as  the  bees,  that  with  the  spring  renew 

Their  How'iy  toils,  and  sip  the  fragrant  deAV, 

When  the  winged  colonies  first  tempt  tlie  sk}", 

O'er  duskj'  fields  and  shaded  waters  fiy, 

Or  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 

And  a  low  murmiu-  rims  along  the  field. 

^Millions  of  suppliant  crowds  the  shrine  attend, 

And  all  degrees  before  the  goddess  bend  ; 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage,  i'jo 

And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age. 

Their  pleas  Avere  difl'rent,  their  request  the  same  : 

Tor  good  and  bad  alike  are  fond  of  Fame. 

Some  she  disgraced,  and  some  ■with  honours  cro\\ned  ; 

Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found. 

Thus  her  blmd  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns, 

And,  rmdiscerning,  scatters  crowns  and  chams. 

First  at  the  shrine  the  learned  world  appear. 
And  to  the  goddess  thus  prefer  their  pray'r. 
"  Long  have  we  sought  t'  instruct  and  please  luaukind,  300 

"With  studies  pale,  with  midnight  ^agils  blind  ; 
But  thanked  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none, 
"We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne  : 
On  AA'it  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow. 
For  fame  is  all  we  must  expect  below." 

The  goddess  heard,  and  bade  the  muses  raise 
The  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  praise  : 
From  jiole  to  i)ole  the  winds  diffuse  the  sound, 
That  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around  ; 

Kot  all  at  once,  as  thunder  breaks  the  cloud  ;  3io 

The  notes  at  first  were  rather  sweet  than  loud  : 
By  j  ust  degrees  they  ev'ry  moment  rise. 
Fill  the  -wide  earth,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
At  ev'ry  breath  were  balmy  odours  shed, 
Which  still  grew  sweeter  as  they  wider  spread  ; 
Less  fragrant  scents  th'  imfolding  rose  exhales, 
Or  spices  breatliing  in  Arabian  gales. 

Next  these  the  good  and  just,  an  awful  train, 
Thus  on  their  knees  address  the  sacred  fane. 
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"  Since  living  virtue  is  witli  envy  cursed,  320 

And  the  bc'st  men  are  treated  like  the  worst, 

Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth, 

And  give  each  deed  the  exact  intrinsic  worth." 

"  Not  with  bare  justice  shall  your  act  be  crowned  " 

(Said  Fame),  "  but  high  above  desert  renowned  : 

Let  fuller  notes  th'  applauding  world  amaze, 

And  the  loud  clarion  labour  in  your  praise." 

This  band  dismissed,  behold  another  crowd 
Preferred  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bowed  ; 
The  constant  tenor  of  Avhose  well-spent  days  3  lo 

No  less  deserved  a  just  return  of  praise. 
But  straight  the  direful  triunp  of  slander  sounds  ; 
Through  the  big  dome  the  doubling  thunder  bounds  ; 
Loud  as  the  bui'st  of  cannon  rends  the  skies, 
The  dire  report  through  ev'ry  region  flies. 
In  ev'ry  ear  incessant  rumour.s  rung. 
And  gath'ring  scandals  grew  on  ev'ry  tongue. 
From  the  black  trmiipet's  rusty  concave  broke 
Sulpluireous  flames,  and  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  : 
The  pois'nous  vapour  blots  the  purple  skies,  34(1 

And  Avithers  all  before  it  as  it  flies. 

A  troop  came  next,  Avho  crowns  and  armour  wore. 
And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore  : 
"  For  thee  "  (they  cried)  "  amidst  alarms  and  strife, 
"We  sailed  in  tempests  doMTi  the  stream  of  life  ; 
For  thee  whole  nations  tilled  with  flames  an<l  blodd. 
And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood. 
Those  ills  we  dared,  thy  inspiration  oaati. 
What  virtue  seemed,  was  done  for  thee  alone." 
"Ambitious  fools  !  "  (the  Queen  replied,  and  frowned)  3jo 

"  Be  all  your  acts  in  dark  oblivion  drowned  ; 
Thei'e  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  gone, 
Your  statues  mouldered,  and  your  names  unknown  !  " 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatched  them  from  my  sight, 
And  each  majestic  phantom  sunk  in  night. 

Then  came  the  smallest  triba  I  yet  had  seen  ; 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mien. 
"  Great  idol  of  mankind  !  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  ! 

But  safe  in  deserts  from  the  applause  of  men,  sco 

Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  lived  unseen, 
'Tifl  all  we  beii  thee,  to  conceal  i'rom  sight 
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Tho.-e  acts  of  c,'oodne.ss,  Avliicli  tlieniselves  refjuite. 
0  k't  lis  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue  even  for  vii'tue's  sake." 

"  And  live  there  men,  who  slight  immortal  fame  ? 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  ? 
But  mortals  !  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  blaze  those  virtues,  which  the  good  would  hide. 
Rise  !  Muses,  rise  !  add  all  your  tuneful  breath,  3jn 

These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death." 
She  said  :  in  air  the  trembling  music  floats, 
And  on  the  wnds  trium])hant  swell  the  notes  ; 
So  soft,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 
lM''n  list'ning  angels  leaned  from  heav'n  to  hear  : 
To  farthest  shores  th'  aniln-osial  spirit  flies. 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

Next  these  a  youthful  train  their  vows  expressed. 
With  feathers  crowned,  and  gay  embroid'ry  dressed  : 
"  Hither,"  they  cried,  "  direct  your  eyes,  and  see  3S0 

The  men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry  ; 
Ours  is  the  place  at  bampiets,  l^alls,  and  plays, 
Sprightly  ouj  nights,  polite  are  all  our  days  ; 
Courts  we  frequent,  where  'tis  our  pleasing  care 
To  pay  due  visits,  and  address  the  fair  : 
In  fact,  'tis  true,  no  nymph  we  coixld  persuade, 
Biit  stUl  in  fancy  vanquished  ev'ry  maid  ; 
Of  unknoAvn  duchesses  lewd  tales  \\&  tell. 
Yet,  would  the  world  l^elieve  us,  all  were  well. 
The  joy  let  others  have,  and  we  the  name,  390 

And  what  we  want  in  pleasure,  grant  in  fame." 

The  Queen  assents,  the  trumpet  rends  the  skies, 
And  at  each  blast  a  lady's  honour  dies. 

Pleased  A^dth  the  strange  success,  vast  numbers  prest 
Around  the  shrine,  and  made  the  same  request : 
"  What  1  you,"  (she  cried)  "  unlearned  in  arts  to  please, 
Slaves  to  yoiu'selves,  and  ev'n  fatigued  -nith  ease, 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days. 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise  ? 
To  just  contempt,  ye  vain  pretendei-s,  fall,  400 

The  people's  fable,  and  the  scorn  of  all." 
Straight  the  black  clarion  sends  a  horrid  sound, 
Loud  laughs  bm'st  out,  and  bitter  scotts  fly  roun<l, 
Whispers  are  heard,  with  taunts  reviling  loud, 
And  scornful  hisses  run  throucrh  oil  the  crowd. 
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Last,  tlinsc  who  hoast  of  miglily  iiiisrliiefs  ddiic, 
Enslave  llieir  coinitry,  or  nsiirp  a  tlirouct  ; 
Or  wlio  their  ghny's  dire  I'ouiiclation  h^id 
On  sovereigns  ruined,  or  on  friends  betrayed  ; 
Cuhn,  thinking  vilLiins,  M-honi  no  fixith  couhl  fix,  4iJ 

Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics  ; 
Of  these  a  gloomy  tiilje  surround  the  throuo, 
And  bog  to  make  th'  immortal  treasons  knnwn. 
The  trumpet  roars,  long  Haky  Ih^jnes  expire, 
AVith  sparks,  that  seemed  to  set  the  Avorld  on  fire. 
At  the  dread  sound,  pale  mortals  stood  aghast, 
And  startled  nature  trembled  with  the  blast. 

This  having  heard  and  seen,  some  pow'r  uiilcnoM'n 
Straight  changed  the  scene,  and  snatched  me  frdin  tlie  tlivtme. 
Before  my  view  appeared  a  structure  fair,  4'20 

Its  site  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air  ; 
"With  rapid,  motion  turned  the  mansion  round  ; 
With  ceaseless  noise  the  ringing  walls  resound. ; 
Not  less  in  iiimiber  were  the  spacious  doors. 
Than  leaves  on  trees,  or  sands  ujion  the  shores  ; 
Wliich  still  unfolded  stand,  by  night,  by  day, 
Pervious  to  winds,  and  open  ev'iy  Avay. 
As  flames  by  nature  to  the  skies  ascend, 
As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend, 

As  to  the  sea  retuining  rivers  roll,  480 

And  the  touched  needle  trembles  to  the  pole  ; 
Hither,  as  to  their  proper  place,  arise 
All  various  sounds  from  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies, 
Or  spoke  aloud,  or  whispered  in  the  ear  ; 
Nor  ever  silence,  rest,  or  peace  is  here. 
As  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes  ; 
The  trendjling  surface  by  the  motion  stirred, 
Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third  ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance,  440 

Fill  all  the  wat'ry  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance  : 
Thus  every  voice  and  sound,  when  first  tliey  break, 
On  neighb'ring  air  a  soft  impression  make  ; 
Another  amljicut  circle  then  they  move  ; 
That,  in  its  tura,  impels  the  next  aboA^e  ; 
Throiigh  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element. 

There  various  news  I  heard  of  love  and  strife, 
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Of  peace  and  war,  lieallli,  sickness,  deatli  and  life, 

Of  loss  and  gain,  of  famuic  and  of  store. 

Of  storms  at  sea,  and  travels  on  tlie  sliore, 

Of  prodigies,  and  portents  seen  in  air, 

Of  tires  and  plagues,  and  stars  witli  Ijlazing  liair, 

Of  turns  of  fortune,  cliauges  in  tlie  stixte, 

Tlie  falls  of  favourites,  projects  of  tlie  great, 

Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new  : 

All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true. 

Above,  below,  without,  within,  around. 
Confused,  unnumbered  multitudes  are  fomid, 
"Who  pass,  repass,  advance,  and  glide  away  ; 
Hosts  raised  by  fear,  and  phantoms  of  a  day  : 
Astrologers,  that  future  fates  foreshew. 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few  ; 
And  priests,  and  partj^-zealots,  nuni'rous  bands 
"With  home-born  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands  ; 
Each  talked  aloud,  or  in  some  secret  place. 
And  ^s-ild  impatience  stared  in  ev'ry  face. 
The  flying  rumours  gathered  as  they  rolled. 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told  ; 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 
And  all  who  heard  it,  made  enlargements  too, 
In  ev'ry  ear  it  spread,  on  ev'ry  tongue  it  grew. 
Thus  flying  east  and  ^vest,  and  north  and  south, 
XeM^s  travelled  with  increase  from  mouth  to  moiitli. 
So  fi'om  a  sjiark,  that  Idndled  first  by  chance, 
"With  gath'ring  force  the  quick'ning  llames  advance  ■, 
Till  to  the  clouds  their  curling  heads  aspire. 
And  tow'rs  and  temples  sink  in  floods  of  fire. 

"When  thus  ripe  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung. 
Full  groASTi,  and  fit  to  grace  a  mortal  tongue, 
Through  thousand  vents,  impatient,  forth  they  flo\\-, 
And  rush  in  millions  on  the  world  below. 
Fame  sits  aloft,  and  points  them  out  their  course. 
Their  date  determines,  and  prescribes  their  force  : 
Some  to  remain,  and  some  to  perish  soon  ; 
Or  Avane  and  wax  alternate  like  the  moon. 
Around,  a  thousand  Avinged  wonders  fly. 
Borne  by  the  trimipet's  blast,  and  scattered  through  tl.>- 

There,  at  one  par^sage,  oft  you  might  survey 
A  lie  and  truth  contending  for  the  Avay ; 
And  long  'twas  doubtful,  both  so  closely  pent 
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"Wliicli  first  should  issue  through  llie  narrow  \eut : 

At  hist  agreed,  together  out  ihey  lly, 

Insepartable  now,  tlie  truth  and  lie  ; 

The  strict  companions  are  for  ever  joined, 

And  this  or  that  unmixed,  no  luorlul  e'er  shall  liiid 

AVhilc  thus  I  stood,  intent  to  see  and  hear,' 
One  came,  niethought,  and  Avhispered  in  my  ear: 
"  What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise  1 
Art  tliou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise?" 

"  'Tis  true,"  said  I,  "  not  void  of  hopes  I  came. 
For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  fame  ] 
Ijut  fe^^',  alas,  the  casual  blessing  boast. 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 
How  vain  that  second  life  in  other's  breath. 
The  estate  which  wits  inlierit  after  death  ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign, 
(Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  !) 
The  great  man's  curse,  without  the  gains,  endure, 
13e  envied,  wretched,  and  be  flattered,  poor  ; 
All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  profest. 
And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  at  best. 
Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
She  comes  unloohed  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price, 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalti:ig  ^'ice  : 
Oh  !  if  the  muse  must  tlatter  lawless  sway, 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  ^vay  ; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
But  the  fall'n  ruins  of  another's  fame  ; 
Then  teach  me,  heaven  !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays. 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  piaise, 
Unblemished  let  me  li\'e,  or  die  unknown  ; 
Oh  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  ! 


•  The  hint  is  taken  from  a  passage  in 
another  part  of  the  third  book,  but  here 
Jiiure  naturally  made  tlie  conclusion,  with 
the  addition  of  a  moral  to  the  whole.  In 
Chaucer  he  only  answers,  "  He  came  to 


see  the  place;"  and  the  book  ends 
abruptl}',  with  his  heini;:  sur])ris('d  at  the 
sight  of  a  man  of  great  authority,  and 
awajcing  in  a  fright. — Tope, 
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OR, 

Till':   JIETJCII ANT'S   TALE. 

FllO>r   CHAUCER.* 

There  lived  in  Lombarc^y,  as  authors  -write, 

In  days  of  old,  a  wise  and  worthy  kiiiglit ; 

Of  rrciitle  manners,  as  of  gen'rous  race, 

Blest  witli  Dincli  sense,  more  riches,  and  some  grace, 

Yet  led  astray  by  Venus'  soft  delights. 

He  scarce  could  rule  some  idle  appetites  : 

For  long  ago,  let  priests  say  Avhat  they  could, 

Weak  sinful  laymen  were  but  flesh  and  bloud. 

But  in  due  time,  when  sixty  years  were  o'er, 
He  yowed  to  lead  this  vicious  life  no  more  ;  '       lo 

Whether  pure  holiness  inspired  his  mind. 
Or  dotage  turned  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find  : 
But  liis  high  courage  pricked  him  fortli  to  Avcd, 
And  try  the  pleasures  of  a  lawful  bed. 
This  was  his  nightly  dream,  his  daily  care, 
And  to  the  heav'nly  poweis  his  constant  prayer, 
Once,  ere  he  died,  to  taste  the  blissful  life 
Of  a  kind  husband,  and  a  loving  wife. 

These  thoughts  he  fortified  with  reasons  still, 
(For  none  want  reasons  to  confirm  their  will.)  20 

Grave  authors  say,  and  witty  poets  sing, 
That  honest  wedlock  is  a  glorious  thing  : 
But  dej^th  of  judgment  most  in  him  apjpears, 
Who  wisely  weds  in  his  maturcr  years. 
Then  let  him  choose  a  damsel  young  and  fair, 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir  ; 
To  soothe  liis  cares,  and  free  from  noise  and  strife, 
Conduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life. 
Let  sinful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore. 
Full  well  they  merit  all  tliey  feel,  and  mcu'e  :  3o 


'  Tlii.s  translation  wns  tloiie  at  six'teen  or  seven tocii  yoars  of  ago. — Pope. 
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UiiawiMJ  by  precejits,  hiunan  or  divine, 

Like  birds  and  beasts,  promiscuously  they  join  : 

In  or  know  to  make  the  present  blessing  last, 

To  hope  the  future,  or  esteem  tlie  past  : 

But  vainly  boast  the  joys  they  never  tried, 

And  find  divulged  the  secrets  they  would  hide. 

Tlie  married  man  may  bear  his  yoke  with  ease. 

Secure  at  once  himself  and  heav'n  to  please  ; 

And  pass  his  inollensive  hours  away, 

In  bliss  all  night,  and  innocence  all  day  :  K 

Though  fortune  change,  his  constant  spouse  remains, 

Augments  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

But  what  so  pure,  which  envious  tongixes  will  spare  ? 
Some  ■\\dcked  •s^  its  have  libelled  all  the  fair. 
With  matchless  impudence  they  style  a  Avil'e 
The  dear-bought  curse,  and  la^\ful  plague  of  life  ; 
A  bosom-serpent,  a  domestic  CA'il, 
A  night-invasion,  and  a  mid-day-de^'il. 
Let  not  the  wife  these  sland'rous  words  regard, 
But  curse  the  bones  of  eVry  lyuig  bard.  so 

All  other  goods  by  fortune's  hand  are  giv'n, 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  heav'n  : 
Vain  fortune's  favoui-s,  never  at  a  stay, 
Like  empty  shadows,  pass,  and  glide  away  ; 
One  solid  comfort,  our  eternal  wife. 
Abundantly  supplies  us  all  our  life  : 
This  blessing  lasts,  (if  those  who  try,  say  true) 
As  long  as  heart  can  Avish — and  longer  too. 

Our  grandsire  Adam,  ere  of  Eve  possessed, 
Alone,  i'ud  ev'n  in  Paradise  imldessed,  CO 

With  mournful  looks  the  blissful  scenes  surveyed, 
And  ■\\'audered  in  the  solitary  shade  : 
The  jMuker  saw,  took  pity,  and  bestowed 
Woman,  the  last,  the  best  reserved  of  God. 

A  wife  !  ah,  gentle  deities,  can  he 
That  has  a  wife,  e'er  feel  adversity  ? 
Would  men  but  follow  what  the  sex  advise, 
All  things  would  prosjjer,  all  the  Avorld  grow  wise. 
'Twas  by  Rebecca's  aid  that  Jacob  won 

His  father's  blessing  from  an  elder  son  :  70 

Abusive  Nabal  owed  his  forfeit  life 
To  the  wise  conduct  of  a  prudent  A\dfe  : 
Heroic  .Judith,  as  old  Hebrews  show, 
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Preserved  the  Jews,  and  slew  th.'  Assyrian  foe  : 

At  Hester's  snit,  the  i^ersecuting  sword 

Was  sheathed,  and  Israel  lived  to  Idess  the  Lord. 

These  weighty  motives,  January  the  sage 
Maturely  jaondercd  in  his  riper  age  ; 
And  cliarrned  with  virtuous  j(jys,  and  soher  life, 
Would  trj'-  that  Christian  cond'ort,  called  a  wife.  8C 

His  friends  were  sununoued  on  a  pijint  so  nice, 
To  pass  their  jiidgment,  and  to  give  advice ; 
But  hxed  before,  and  well  resolved  was  he  ; 
(As  men  that  ask  advice  are  wont  to  he). 

"  My  friends,"  he  cried  (and  cast  a  mound'ul  look 
Around  tlie  room,  and  siglied  before  he  spoke  :) 
"  Beneath  the  weight  of  threescore  years  I  bend, 
And,  worn  with  cares,  am  hastening  to  my  end  ; 
How  I  have  lived,  alas  !  yon  know  too  well. 
In  worldly  follies,  which  I  blush  to  tell ;  oo 

But  gracious  heav'n  has  oj^ed  my  eyes  at  last, 
With  due  regret  I  view  my  vices  past, 
And  as  the  precept  of  the  Church  decrees, 
Will  take  a  wife,  and  live  in  holy  ease. 
But  since  by  counsel  all  things  slioidd  be  done, 
And  many  heads  are  wiser  still  than  one  ; 
Choose  you  for  me,  who  best  shall  be  content 
When  rcij  desire's  approved  by  your  consent. 

"  One  caution  yet  is  needful  to  be  told, 
To  guide  yoiu"  choice  ;  tliis  wife  must  not  be  old  :  loo 

There  goes  a  saying,  and  'twas  shrewdly  snid, 
Old  fish  at  table,  but  yomig  llesh  in  bed. 
My  soul  abhors  the  tasteless,  dry  embrace 
Of  a  stale  virgin  A^dth  a  winter  face  : 
In  that  cold  season  love  but  treats  his  guest 
^Villi  liean-straw,  and  tough  forage  at  the  best. 
Xo  crally  widows  shall  aitjiroach  my  bed  ; 
Those  are  too  wise  for  bachelors  to  wed  ; 
As  subtle  clerks  by  many  schools  are  made, 
Twice  inan-ied  dames  are  mistresses  o'  the  trade  :  no 

But  young  and  tender  virgins  rided  with  east'. 
We  form  like  wax,  and  mould  them  as  Ave  please. 

"  Conceive  me,  sirs,  nor  take  my  sense  anuss  ; 
'Tis  what  concerns  my  soul's  eternal  bliss  ; 
Since  if  I  found  no  pleasure  in  my  spouse, 
As  flesh  is  fi-xil,  and  who  (Cod  help  me)  knows? 
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llien  sliould  I  live  iu  lewd  adultery, 

And  sink  dowuriglit  to  Satan  wlion  I  die. 

Or  were  I  cnrsed  with  an  nnfruitful  bed, 

The  righteous  end  were  lost,  for  which  I  wed ;  120 

To  raise  np  seed  to  bless  the  pow'rs  abo^'c, 

And  not  for  pleasure  only,  or  for  love. 

Think  not  I  dote  ;  'tis  time  to  take  a  ^\\{e, 

When  vig'rous  blood  forbids  a  chaster  life  : 

Those  that  are  blest  with  store  of  grace  di-\-inc, 

May  live  like  saints,  by  heav'n's  consent,  and  mine. 

"  And  since  I  speak  of  wedlock,  let  me  say, 
(As,  thank  my  stars,  in  modest  truth  I  may) 
My  limbs  are  active,  still  I'm  sound  at  lieait, 
And  a  new  vigour  springs  in  ev'ry  part.  130 

Think  not  my  virtue  lost,  though  time  has  shed 
These  rev'rend  honours  on  my  hoary  head  ; 
Thus  trees  are  crowned  with  blossoms  white  as  suuav, 
The  vital  sap  then  rising  from  below  : 
Old  as  I  am,  my  lustj^  limbs  appear 
Like  winter  greens,  that  flourish  all  the  }-ear. 
Now,  sirs,  you  know  to  what  I  stand  inclined. 
Let  ev'ry  friend  with  freedom  speak  his  mind." 

He  said  ;  the  rest  in  dift'rent  parts  divide  ; 
The  knotty  point  was  urged  on  either  side  :  111) 

^Marriage,  the  theme  on  which  they  all  declaimed, 
Some  praised  with  \nt,  and  some  with  reason  blamed. 
Till,  what  with  proofs,  objections,  and  replies, 
Each  wondrous  positi^•e,  and  wondrous  wise, 
There  fell  between  his  brothers  a  debate  ; 
Placebo  this  was  called,  and  Justin  that. 

First  to  the  laiiglit  Placebo  thus  begun, 
(Mild  Avere  his  looks,  and  pleasing  was  his  tone) 
"  Such  prudence,  sir,  in  all  your  words  appears, 
As  plainly  proves,  exj^erience  dwells  with  yeai's  ;  150 

Yet  you  pursue  sage  Solomon's  advice. 
To  work  by  comisel  when  aflFairs  are  nice  : 
But,  with  the  wise  man's  leave,  I  must  protest, 
So  may  my  soul  arrive  at  ease  and  rest 
As  still  I  hold  your  o-\Aai  advice  the  best. 

"  Sir,  I  have  lived  a  courtier  all  my  days, 
And  studied  men,  their  manners,  and  tlieii-  ways  ; 
And  liave  observed  this  useful  maxiiD.  still. 
To  h't  my  l)etters  always  have  their  wUl. 
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Nay,  if  my  lord  aflirmecl  that  black  was  white,  lOO 

My  word  was  this,  Your  honour's  in  the  right. 

Th'  assuming  wit,  who  deems  himseK  so  wise, 

As  his  mistaken  patron  to  advise, 

Let  him  not  dare  to  vent  his  dang'rous  thouglit, 

A  noble  fool  was  never  in  a  fault. 

This,  sir,  all'ects  not  you,  whose  ev'ry  word 

Is  weiglied  witli  judgment,  and  befits  a  lord  : 

Yom-  will  is  mine  ;  and  is  (I  will  maintain) 

Pleasing  to  God,  and  should  be  so  to  man  ; 

At  least,  your  courage  all  the  Avorld  must  praise,  179 

"Who  dare  to  wed  in  j^onr  declinmg  days. 

Indulge  the  vigour  of  your  mounting  blood. 

And  let  grey  fools  be  indolently  good. 

Who,  past  aU  pleasure,  damn  the  joys  of  sense. 

With  reverend  dulness  and  grave  impotence." 

Justin,  who  silent  sate,  and  heard  the  man. 
Thus,  with  a  philosophic  frown,  began  : 

"  A  heathen  author,  of  the  first  degree, 
(Who,  though  not  faith,  had  sense  as  "well  as  we) 
Bids  us  be  certain  our  concerns  to  trust  IM 

To  those  of  generous  principles,  and  just. 
The  ventm^e's  greater,  I'll  presume  to  say. 
To  give  your  person,  than  your  goods  away  : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  regard  your  rest. 
First  learn  your  lady's  qualities  at  least  : 
Whether  she's  chaste  or  rampant,  proud  or  ci\il; 
Meek  as  a  saint,  or  haughty  as  the  devil ; 
Whether  an  easy,  fond,  familiar  fool. 
Or  such  a  wit  that  no  man  e'er  can  rule. 

'Tis  true  perfection  none  must  hope  to  find  ifiC 

In  all  this  world,  much  less  in  woman-kind  ; 
But  if  her  virtues  prove  the  larger  share, 
Bless  the  kind  fates,  aiul  think  your  fortune  rare. 
Ah,  gentle  sir,  take  Avarning  of  a  friend, 
AVlio  knows  too  well  the  state  yoir  thus  commend  ; 
And  spite  of  all  his  praises  must  declare. 
All  he  can  find  is  bondage,  cost,  and  care. 
Heav'n  knows,  I  shed  full  many  a  private  tear, 
And  sigh  in  silence,  lest  the  world  sliould  licar  : 
Wliile  all  my  friends  applaud  my  blisslul  life,  sot 

And  swear  no  mortal's  happier  in  a  a\  il'e  ; 
Demure  and  chaste  as  any  vestal  :iuu. 
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The  meekest  creatuxe  that  beholds  the  sun  ! 

But,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  I  feel  the  pain, 

And  he  that  smarts  has  reason  to  complain. 

Do  what  you  list,  for  me  ;  you  must  be  sage, 

And  cautious  sure  ;  for  wisdom  is  in  age  : 

But  at  these  years,  to  venture  on  the  fair ! 

By  him  who  made  the  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 

To  please  a  wife,  when  her  occasions  call,  210 

Would  busy  the  most  vig'rous  of  us  all 

And  trust  me,  sir,  the  chastest  you  can  choose 

"Will  ask  observance,  and  exact  her  dues. 

If  wliat  I  speak  my  noble  lord  offend. 

My  tedious  sermon  here  is  at  an  end." 

"  'Tis  well,  'tis  wondrous  well,"  the  laiight  replies, 
"  Most  worthy  kinsman,  faith  you're  mighty  wise  ! 
We,  sirs,  are  fools  !  and  must  resign  the  cause 
To  heath'nish  authors,  proverbs,  and  old  saws." 
He  spoke  Avith  scorn,  and  turned  another  way  : —  220 

"  What  does  my  friend,  my  dear  Placebo  say  ? " 

"  I  say,"  quoth  he,  "by  heaven  the  man's  to  blame. 
To  slander  wives,  and  wedlock's  holy  name." 
At  this  the  coimcil  rose,  without  delay ; 
Each,  in  his  o"mi  opinion,  went  his  way  ; 
With  full  consent,  that,  all  disputes  appeased. 
The  knight  shovdd  many,  wlien  and  where  he  pleased. 

Who  now  but  January  exults  Avith  joy  ? 
The  charms  of  wedlock  all  his  soul  employ : 
Each  nymph  by  turns  his  Avav'ring  mind  possest,  23o 

And  reigned  the  shia't-lived  tyrant  of  his  breast  ; 
'\Mule  fancy  pictured  every  lively  part, 
And  each  bright  image  wandered  o'er  his  lieart. 
Thus,  in  some  public  forum  fixed  on  high, 
A  miiTor  shows  the  figiu-es  moving  by  ; 
Still  one  by  one,  in  SM'ift  succession,  pass 
The  gliding  shadoAVS  o'er  the  polished  glass. 
This  lady's  charms  the  nicest  could  not  blame. 
But  Aile  suspicious  had  asper.sed  her  fame  ; 
That  was  with  sense,  but  not  Avith  A'ii'tue,  blest ; 
And  one  had  grace,  that  wanted  all  the  rest. 
Thus  doubting  long  what  nj-mph  he  shoid.d  obey, 
He  fixed  at  last  upon  the  youthful  May. 
Her  faults  he  knew  not,  love  is  always  blind, 
But  eA-'iy  chann  revolved  Avitliin  his  mind  : 
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Ilcr  tender  age,  lier  form  divinely  fair, 
Her  easy  motion,  her  attractive  air, 
Her  sweet  behaviour,  her  enchanting  face, 
Her  moving  softness,  and  majestic  grace. 

Much  in  his  prudence  did  our  kniglit  rejoiri',  ^30 

And  tliought  no  mortal  could  dispute  his  choice  ; 
Once  more  in  haste  he  sunnnoned  ev'ry  friend, 
And  told  them  all,  their  pains  were  at  an  cud. 
"  Heav'n,  that"  (said  he)  "  inspired  me  hrst  to  wed, 
Provides  a  consort  worthy  of  my  bed  : 
Let  none  oppose  th'  election,  since  on  this 
Depends  my  quiet,  and  my  future  bliss. 

"  A  dame  there  is,  the  darling  of  my  eyes, 
Young,  beauteous,  artless,  innocent,  and  wise ; 
Chaste,  though  not  rich ;  and  though  not  nobly  born,  260 

Of  honest  parents,  and  may  serve  my  turn. 
Her  will  I  wed,  if  gracious  heav'n  so  please  ; 
To  pass  my  age  in  sanctity  and  ease  : 
And  thank  the  pow'rs,  I  may  possess  alone 
The  lovely  prize,  and  share  my  bliss  with  none  ! 
If  you,  my  friends,  this  virgin  can  procure. 
My  joys  are  full,  my  happiness  is  sure. 

"  One  only  doubt  remains  :  full  oft  I've  heard. 
By  casuists  grave,  and  deep  divines  averred  ; 
That  'tis  too  much  for  human  race  to  know  270 

The  bliss  of  heav'n  above,  and  earth  below. 
Now  should  the  nuptial  pleasures  prove  so  great. 
To  match  the  blessings  of  the  future  state, 
Those  endless  joys  were  ill  exchanged  for  these  ; 
Then  clear  this  doubt,  and  set  my  mind  at  ease." 

This  Justin  heard,  nor  could  his  spleen  control. 
Touched  to  the  quick,  and  tickled  at  the  soul. 
"  Sir  Knight,"  he  cried,  "  if  this  be  all  your  dread 
Heav'n  put  it  past  your  doubt,  whene'er  you  wed  ; 
And  to  my  fervent  prayers  so  far  consent,  280 

That  ere  the  rites  are  o'er,  you  may  repent  ! 
Good  heaven,  no  doubt,  the  nujitial  state  approves, 
Since  it  chastises  still  what  best  it  loves. 

"  Then  be  not,  sir,  abandoned  to  despair ; 
Seek,  and  perhaps  you'll  find  among  the  fair, 
One,  that  may  do  your  business  to  a  hair ; 
Not  ev'n  in  wish,  your  happiness  delay. 
But  prove  the  scourge  to  lash  you  on  your  way  : 

f,  I.  2 
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Tlien  to  the  sides  your  mounting  soiil  shall  go, 

Swift  as  an  arrow  soaring  from  the  bow  !  290 

Provided  still,  you  moderate  your  joy, 

Nor  in  your  pleasures  all  your  might  employ  ; 

Let  reason's  rule  your  strong  desires  abate, 

Nor  please  too  lavishly  your  gentle  mate. 

Old  wives  there  are,  of  judgment  most  acute, 

"Who  solve  these  qiiestions  beyond  all  dispute  ; 

Consult  with  those,  and  be  of  better  cheer  ; 

Marry,  do  penance,  and  dismiss  your  fear." 

So  said,  they  rose,  nor  more  the  Avork  delajeil  ; 
The  match  was  offered,  the  proposals  made.  300 

The  parents,  you  may  think,  would  soon  comply  ; 
The  old  have  int'rest  ever  in  their  eye. 
Xor  was  it  hard  to  move  the  lady's  mind  ; 
When  fortune  favours,  still  the  fair  are  kind. 

I  pass  each  pre^-ious  settlement  and  deed. 
Too  long  for  me  to  write,  or  you  to  read  ; 
Nor  will  with  quamt  impertinence  display 
The  pomp,  the  pageantry,  the  proud  array. 
The  time  approached,  to  chiu'ch  the  parties  went, 
At  once  wdth  carnal  and  devout  intent :  3io 

Forth  came  the  priest,  and  bade  th'  obedient  wife 
Like  Sarah  or  Rebecca  lead  her  life  : 
Then  prayed  the  pow'rs  the  fruitful  bed  to  bless, 
And  made  all  sure  enough  -with  holiness. 

And  noAV  the  palace  gates  are  opened  wide. 
The  guests  appear  in  order,  side  by  side. 
And  placed  in  state,  the  bridegroom  and  the  lu-ide. 
The  breathing  flute's  soft  notes  are  heard  around, 
And  the  shrill  trumpets  mix  their  silver  soiuid  ; 
The  vaulted  roofs  \nXh  echoing  music  ring,  320 

These  touch  the  vocal  stops,  and  those  the  trembling  string. 
Not  thus  Amphion  timed  the  warbling  lyre. 
Nor  Joab  the  sounding  clarion  could  inspire. 
Nor  fierce  Theodamas,  whose  sprightly  strain 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  and  fire  the  martial  train. 

Bacchus  himself,  the  nuptial  feast  to  grace, 
(So  poets  sing)  was  present  on  the  place  : 
And  lovely  Venus,  goddess  of  delight. 
Shook  high  her  flaming  torch  in  open  sight : 
And  danced  around,  and  smiled  on  ev'ry  laiight :  330 

Pleased  her  best  servant  would  his  courage  try, 
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No  luss  in  wedlock,  than  in  liberty. 

Full  many  an  age  old  Plymen  had  not  s]iied 

So  kind  a  bridegroom,  or  so  bright  a  bride. 

Ye  bards  !  renowned  among  the  tuneful  throng 

For  gentle  lays,  and  joyous  nuptial  song  ; 

Think  not  your  softest  numbers  can  display 

The  matchless  glories  of  this  blissfid.  day  : 

The  joys  are  such,  as  far  ti'anscend  yoiu'  rage, 

"When  tender  youth  has  wedded  stooj)ing  age.  3«) 

The  beauteous  dame  sate  smiling  at  the  Ijoard, 
And  darted  am'rous  glances  at  her  lord. 
Not  Hester's  self,  A\'hose  charms  the  Hebrews  siaig, 
E'er  looked  so  lovely  on  her  Persian  king  : 
Bright  as  the  rising  sun,  in  summer's  da}'. 
And  fresh  and  blooming  as  the  month  of  IMay  ! 
The  joyful  knight  surveyed  her  by  his  side, 
Nor  envied  Paris  with  the  Sj^artan  bride  : 
Still  as  his  mind  revolved  with  vast  delight 
Th'  entrancing  raptures  of  th'  approaching  night,  350 

Restless  he  sate,  invoking  ev'ry  power 
To  speed  his  bliss,  and  haste  the  happy  hour. 
^Meantime  the  vig'rous  dancers  beat  the  ground. 
And  songs  were  sung,  and  flowing  bowls  went  round. 
With  od'rous  spices  they  perfumed  the  place, 
And  mirth  and  pleasui'e  shone  in  every  face. 

Damian  alone,  of  all  the  menial  train, 
Sad  in  the  midst  of  triimiphs,  sighed  for  pain  ; 
Damian  alone,  the  knight's  obsequious  squire, 
Consumed  at  heart,  and  fed  a  secret  fire.  360 

His  lovely  mistress  all  his  soul  possessed, 
He  looked,  he  languished,  and  could  take  no  rest : 
His  task  performed,  he  sadly  went  his  way, 
Fell  on  his  bed,  and  loathed  the  light  of  day. 
There  let  him  lie ;  till  his  relenting  dame 
Weep  in  her  tm-n,  and  waste  in  ec[ual  flame. 

The  weary  sun,  as  learned  poets  write, 
Forsook  the  horizon,  and  rolled  down  the  light ; 
While  glitt'ring  stars  his  absent  beams  supply, 
And  night's  dark  mantle  overspread  the  sky.  370 

Then  rose  the  guests  ;  and  as  the  time  required, 
Each  paid  his  tlianks,  and  decently  retired. 

The  foe  once  gone,  our  knight  jjrepared  t'  undi'ess, 
So  keen  he  was,  and  eager  to  possess  : 
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But  first  thonglit  fit  the  assistance  to  receive, 
Which  grave  ^jhysicians  scruple  not  to  give  ; 
Satyiiou  near,  with  hot  eringos  stood, 
Cantliarides,  to  fire  the  lazy  blood. 
Whose  nse  old  bards  describe  in  luscious  rhyines, 
And  critics  learned  explain  to  modem  times. 

By  this  the  sheets  were  spread,  the  bride  undi-.sscd, 
The  room  was  sprinkled,  and  the  bed  was  blessed. 
AVhat  next  ensued  beseems  not  me  to  say  ; 
'Tis  simg,  he  laboured  till  the  dawning  day, 
Then  briskly  sprung  from  bed,  with  heart  so  li;.;!:!, 
As  all  were  nothing  he  had  done  by  night ; 
And  si^^ped  his  cordial  as  he  sate  upright. 
He  kissed  liis  balmj-  spouse  with  "wanton  play, 
And  feebly  sung  a  lustj'  I'oundelay  : 
Then  on  the  couch  his  weary  limbs  he  cast  ; 
For  ev'ry  labour  must  have  rest  at  last. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  squire  oppressed, 
Sleep  fled  Ms  eyes,  and  peace  forsook  his  breast  ; 
The  raging  flames  that  in  his  bosom  dwell, 
He  wanted  art  to  hide,  and  means  to  tell. 
Yet  hoping  time  th'  occasion  might  betray. 
Composed  a  somiet  to  the  lovely  May  ; 
"Which  writ  and  folded  with  the  nicest  art, 
lie  wrapped  in  silk,  and  laid  upon  his  heart. 

When  now  the  fourth  revolving  day  was  run, 
('Twas  Jime,  and  Cancer  had  received  the  Sun) 
Forth  from  her  chamber  came  the  beauteous  bridi^  ;' 
The  good  old  knight  moved  slowly  by  her  side. 
High  mass  was  sung  ;  they  feasted  in  the  hall ; 
The  servants  round  stood  ready  at  their  call. 
The  squire  alone  was  absent  from  the  board. 
And  much  his  sickness  grieved  his  worthy  lord, 
Wlio  jjrayed  his  spouse,  attended  ^\'ith  her  train. 
To  visit  Damian,  "and  divert  his  pain. 
Th'  obliging  dames  obeyed  with  one  consent  j 
They  left  the  hall,  and  to  his  lodging  went. 
The  female  tribe  surround  him  as  he  lay, 
And  close  beside  him  sat  the  gentle  May  : 


'  As  custom  is  with  these  nobles  all, 
A  bride  shall  not  be  eaten  in  tlie  hall 
Till  ilavs  four .'"—Cliaitctr. 
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Wliero,  as  slio  tried  liis  i)iilsc,  ho  softly  drow 
A  hoaving  sigli,  and  cast  a  mournful  view  ! 
Tlien  gave  his  hill,  and  hvil)ed  the  jiow'rs  divine, 
"With  secret  vows  to  favour  his  design. 

Wlio  studies  now  hut  discontented  ]\Iay  1 
On  her  soft  conch  uneasily  she  lay  : 

The  lumpish  husband  snored  away  the  night,  420 

Till  coughs  awaked  him  near  the  morning  light. 
What  then  he  did,  Fll  not  presume  to  tell, 
Nor  if  she  thought  herself  in  heaven  or  hell  : 
Honest  and  dull  in  nuptial  bed  they  lay, 
Till  the  hell  tolled,  and  all  arose  to  pray. 

AVere  it  liy  forceful  destiny  decreed, 
Or  did  from  chance,  or  nature's  poVr  proceed ; 
Or  that  some  star,  with  a^^jiect  kind  to  love, 
Shed  its  selectest  influence  from  above  ; 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  tender  dame  ISO 

Felt  the  first  motions  of  an  infant  flame  ; 
Received  th'  impressions  of  the  love-sick  S(|uire, 
And  wasted  in  the  soft  iirfectious  fire. 
Ye  fair,  draw  near,  let  May's  example  move 
Your  gentle  minds  to  pity  those  who  love  ! 
Had  some  fierce  tyrant  in  her  stead  been  found, 
The  poor  adorer  sure  had  hanged,  or  drowned  : 
But  she,  your  sex's  mirror,  free  from  pride, 
Was  much  too  meek  to  prove  a  homicide. 

But  to  my  tale  :  Some  sages  have  defined  440 

Pleasure  the  sovereign  bliss  of  hmnankiml  : 
Our  knight  (who  studied  much,  we  may  suppose) 
Derived  his  high  philosophy  from  those  ; 
For,  like  a  prince,  he  bore  the  vast  expense 
Of  lavish  pomp,  and  proud  magnificence  : 
His  house  was  stately,  his  retinue  gaj^ 
Large  was  his  train,  and  gorgeous  his  array. 
His  spacious  garden  made  to  yield  to  none. 
Was  compassed  round  with  walls  of  solid  stone  ; 
Priapus  could  not  half  describe  the  grace  4M 

(Though  god  of  gardens)  of  this  charming  place  : 
A  place  to  tire  the  rambling  wits  of  Fiance 
In  long  desci'ijitions,  and  exceed  romance  ; 
Enough  to  shame  the  gentlest  bard  that  sings 
Of  painted  meadows,  and  of  purling  sjnings. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  ilow'iy  ground, 
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A  crystal  fountain  spread  its  streams  arouiul, 
The  fruitful  banks  with  verdant  laurels  crowned  ; 
Aljout  this  spring  (if  ancient  fame  say  true) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moonlight  si^orts  pursue  : 
Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen, 
In  circling  dances  gamboled  on  the  green. 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made, 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 

Hither  the  noble  knight  would  oft  repair, 
(His  scene  of  jileasure,  and  peculiar  care) 
For  this  he  held  it  dear,  and  always  bore 
The  silver  key  that  locked  the  garden  door. 
To  this  sweet  place  in  summer's  sultry  heat, 
He  used  from  noise  and  bus'ness  to  retreat ; 
And  here  in  dalliance  spend  the  live-long  day, 
Bolus  cum  sola,  with  his  sprightly  Islay. 
For  whate'er  work  was  undischarged  a-bed, 
The  duteous  knight  in  this  fair  garden  sped. 

But  ah  !  what  mortal  lives  of  bliss  seciu'e, 
How  short  a  space  our  worldly  joys  endure  1 
O  fortune,  fair,  like  all  thy  treach'rous  kind, 
But  faithless  still,  and  warring  as  the  wind  ! 
O  painted  monster,  formed  mankind  to  cheat, 
With  pleasing  poison  and  with  soft  deceit  ! 
This  rich,  this  am'rous,  venerable  knight, 
Amidst  his  ease,  his  solace  and  delight. 
Struck  blind  by  thee,  resigns  his  days  to  grief. 
And  calls  on  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief. 

The  rage  of  jealousy  then  seized  his  mind, 
For  much  he  feared  the  faitli  of  Avoman-kind. 
His  wife  not  suffered  from  his  side  to  stray, 
Was  captive  kept,  he  watched  her  night  and  day, 
Abridged  her  pleasures  and  confaied  lier  sway. 
Full  oft  in  tears  did  hapless  May  complain, 
And  sighed  full  oft ;  but  sighcni  and  wept  in  vain  ; 
She  looked  on  Daniian  with  a  lover's  eye  ; 
For  oh,  'twas  fixt ;  she  must  possess  or  die  ! 
Nor  less  impatience  vexed  her  am'rous  squire, 
Wild  with  delay,  and  burning  with  desii'e. 
Watched  as  she  was,  yet  could  he  not  refrain, 
By  secret  ■srating  to  disclose  his  pain  : 
The  dame  by  signs  revealed  her  land  intent, 
Till  both  were  conscious  what  each  otlier  meant. 
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All,  gentle  kiii-lit,  what  woiilil  tliy  eyes  avail,  500 

Though  they  could  see  as  far  as  ships  can  sail  \ 
'Tis  better,  sure,  when  blind,  deceived  to  be, 
Than  be  deluded  when  a  man  can  see  ! 

Argus  hiinself,  so  cautious  and  so  wise, 
Was  over-watched,  for  all  his  hundred  eyes  : 
So  many  an  honest  husband  may,  'tis  lalo^vn, 
Who,  Avisely,  never  thinks  the  case  his  own. 

The  dame  at  last,  by  diligence  and  care. 
Procured  the  key  her  knight  was  wont  to  bear  : 
She  took  the  wards  in  wax  before  the  fire,  sifl 

And  gave  th'  impression  to  the  trusty  squire. 
By  means  of  this,  some  wonder  shall  appear, 
"Which,  in  due  place  and  season,  you  may  hear. 

Well  sung  sweet  Ovid,  in  the  days  of  yore. 
What  sleight  is  tliat,  which  love  will  not  explore  1 
And  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  plainly  show 
The  feats  true  lovers,  when  they  list,  can  do  : 
Though  watched  and  captive,  yet  in  spite  of  all, 
They  found  the  art  of  Idssing  through  a  wall. 

But  now  no  longer  from  our  tale  to  stray  ;  i26 

It  hapi3'd,  that  once  upon  a  summer's  day, 
Our  rev'rend  knight  was  urged  to  am'rous  j^lay  : 
He  raised  his  spouse  ere  matin-bell  was  rung. 
And  thus  his  morning  canticle  he  sung  : 

"  Awake,  my  love,  disclose  thy  radiant  eyes  ; 
Arise,  my  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  rise  ! 
Hear  how  the  doves  with  pensive  notes  complain, 
And  in  soft  murmurs  tell  the  trees  their  jjaiu  : 
The  winter's  jaast ;  the  clouds  and  tempest  lly  ; 
The  sun  adorns  the  fields,  and  brightens  all  the  sky.  5M 

Fair  without  spot,  whose  ev'ry  charming  pait 
My  bosom  wounds,  and  captivates  my  heart ; 
(Jome,  and  in  mutual  pleasures  let's  engage, 
Joy  of  my  life,  and  comfort  of  my  age." 

This  heard,  to  Daniian  straight  a  sign  she  made, 
To  haste  before  ;  the  gentle  squire  obeyed  : 
Secret,  and  undescried  he  took  his  way, 
And  ambushed  close  behind  an  arbour  lay. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Januaiy  came. 
And  hand  in  hand  with  him  his  lovely  dame  ;  MO 

Blind  as  he  was,  not  doubting  all  was  sure, 
He  turned  the  key,  and  made  the  gate  secure. 
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"  Here  let  ns  walk,"  he  sairl,  "  ohserred  hv  none, 
Conscious  of  jile.asures  to  the  Avorld  unknown  : 
So  may  my  soul  have  joy,  as  thou  my  Avife, 
Art  far  the  dearest  solace  of  my  life  ; 
And  rather  would  I  choose,  hj  heav'n  above, 
To  die  this  instant,  than  to  hjse  thy  love. 
Reflect  what  truth  was  in  my  passion  shoAvn. 
^^Iien  unendowed,  I  took  thee  for  my  o-mi, 
And  sought  no  ti-easure  but  thy  heart  alone. 
Old  as  I  am,  and  now  deprived  of  sij^^ht, 
Whilst  thou  art  faithful  to  thy  omti  true  knicjht, 
Nor  age,  nor  blindness  rob  me  of  delight. 
Each  other  loss  with  patience  I  can  bear, 
The  loss  of  thee  is  what  I  only  fear. 

"  Consider  then,  my  lady  and  my  wife, 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  virtuous  life. 
As  first,  the  love  of  Clirist  himself  you  gain  ; 
Next,  your  own  honour  imdefiled  maintain  ; 
And  lastly,  that  which  sm-e  your  mind  must  move, 
]\Iy  whole  estate  shall  gratify  your  love : 
]\Iake  your  own  terms,  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun 
Displays  his  light,  by  heaVn  it  shall  be  done. 
I  seal  the  contract  with  a  holy  kiss. 
And  wdll  perform,  by  this — my  dear,  and  this — 
Have  comfort,  spouse,  nor  think  thy  lord  unkind  ; 
'Tis  love,  not  jealousy,  that  fires  my  mind. 
For  Avhen  thy  charms  my  sober  thougiits  engage, 
And  joined  to  them  my  own  unequal  age, 
From  thy  dear  side  I  have  no  pow'r  to  part, 
Such  secret  ti'ansports  '\A'arm  my  melting  lieart. 
For  who  that  once  possess  those  heavenly  charms, 
Could  live  one  moment  aljsent  from  thy  arms  ?  " 

He  ceased,  and  May  with  modest  grace  replied  ; 
(Weak  was  her  voice,  as  while  she  spoke  she  cried  :) 
' '  Heaven  knows  "  (with  that  a  tender  sigh  she  drew) 
"  I  have  a  soul  to  save  as  well  as  you  ; 
And,  what  no  less  you  to  my  charge  commend, 
My  dearest  honour,  will  to  death  defend. 
To  you  in  holy  church  I  gave  my  hand. 
And  joined  my  heart  in  wedlock's  sacred  band  : 
Yet  after  this,  if  you  distrust  my  care. 
Then  hear,  my  lord,  and  witness  what  I  swear  : 

"  First,  may  the  ya^^^ling  earth  her  bosom  rend 
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An  1  li't  me  hence  to  hell  alive  derjceiul : 

Or  tlie  tlie  death  I  dread  no  less  than  hell, 

Sewed  in  a  sack,  and  plunged  intd  a  well  : 

Ere  I  my  fame  by  one  lewd  act  disgrace, 

Or  once  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race.  sao 

For  know,  Sir  Knight,  of  gentle  blood  I  came, 

I  loathe  a  w ,  and  startle  at  the  name. 

But  jealous  men  on  their  own  crimes  reflect, 
And  learn  from  thence  their  ladies  to  suspect  : 
Else  why  these  needless  cautions,  sir,  to  me  1 
These  doubts  and  fears  of  female  constancy  ! 
This  chime  still  rings  in  er'ry  ladj^'s  ear, 
The  only  strain  a  Avife  must  hope  to  hear." 

Thus  while  she  spoke  a  sidelong  glance  she  cast, 
'Wliere  Damian  kneeling,  Avorshipped  as  she  past.  cm 

She  saw  him  watch  the  motions  of  her  eye. 
And  singled  out  a  pear-tree  planted  nigh : 
'Twas  charged  with  fruit  that  made  a  goodly  show, 
And  hung  with  dangling  pears  was  every  bough. 
Thither  th'  obsequious  squire  addressed  his  pace, 
And  climbing,  in  the  siunmit  took  his  place  : 
The  knight  and  lady  wallced  beneath  in  view. 
Where  let  us  leave  them,  and  our  tale  pursue. 

'Twas  now  the  season  when  the  glorious  sun 
His  heav'nly  i^vogress  through  the  Twins  had  run  ;  cic 

And  Jove,  exalted,  his  mild  influence  yields, 
To  glad  the  glebe,  and  paint  the  flow'ry  fields  : 
(Jlear  was  the  day,  and  Phoebus  rising  bright. 
Had  streaked  the  azure  firmament  Avith  light  ; 
He  pierced  the  glitt'ring  clouds  with  golden  streams, 
And  Avarmed  the  Avomb  of  earth  with  genial  beams. 

It  so  befell,  in  that  fair  morning-tide, 
The  fairies  sported  on  the  garden  side, 
Aaid  in  the  midst  their  monarch  and  his  bride. 
So  featly  trij)ped  the  light-foot  ladies  round,  820 

The  knights  so  nimbly  o'er  the  green  sward  bound. 
That  scarce  they  bent  the  floAv'rs,  or  touched  the  ground. 
The  dances  ended,  all  the  fairy  train 
For  pinks  and  daisies  searched  the  floAv'ry  plain  ; 
While  on  a  bank  reclined  of  rising  green, 
Thus,  with  a  froA\Ti,  the  king  bespoke  his  queen  : 

"  'Tis  too  apparent,  argue  Avhat  you  can, 
The  treachery  you  Avomen  use  to  man  : 
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A  tliousand  autliors  liave  tliis  trutli  made  out, 

Aud  sad  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  630 

"Heav'n  rest  thy  spiiit,  noble  Solomou, 
A  ■sviser  monarcli  never  saw  tlie  sun  : 
All  wealtli,  all  lionours,  tbe  supreme  degree 
Of  eartlily  bliss  "was  well  bestowed  on  thee  ! 
For  sagely  hast  thou  said  :  Of  all  mankind, 
One  only  just,  and  righteous,  hope  to  find  : 
But  shouldst  thou  search  the  spacious  world  around, 
Yet  one  good  woman  is  not  to  be  found. 

"  Thus  says  the  king  who  knew  your  wickedness  ; 
The  son  of  Sii'ach  testifies  no  less.  Gio 

So  may  some  wildfire  on  your  bodies  fall, 
Or  some  devouring  plague  consume  you  all ; 
As  well  you  view  the  lecher  in  the  tree, 
And  well  this  honourable  knight  you  see : 
But  since  he's  blind  and  old  (a  helpless  case) 
His  squii'e  shall  cuckold  him  before  your  face. 

"  Now  by  my  own  dread  majesty  1  swear, 
And  by  this  a'wful  sceptre  which  I  bear, 
No  impious  wretch  shall  'scape  unpunislied  long. 
That  in  my  presence  ofiere  such  a  MTong.  650 

I  will  tliis  instant  undeceive  the  knight, 
And,  in  the  very  act  restore  his  sight  : 
And  set  the  strumpet  here  in  open  view, 
A  warning  to  these  ladies,  and  to  you. 
And  all  the  faithless  sex,  for  ever  to  be  true." 

"  And  will  you  so,"  replied  the  queen,  "  indeed  1 
Now,  by  my  mother's  soul  it  is  decreed. 
She  shall  not  -want  an  answer  at  her  need. 
For  her,  and  for  her  daughters,  I'll  engage, 
And  all  the  sex  in  each  succeeding  age  ;  GCn 

Art  shall  be  tlieirs  to  varnish  air  offence, 
And  fortify  their  crimes  with  confidence. 
Nay,  were  they  taken  in  a  stiict  embrace. 
Seen  with  both  eyes,  and  pinioned  on  the  place  ; 
All  they  shall  need  is  to  protest  and  swear. 
Breathe  a  soft  sigh,  and  di'op  a  tender  tear  ; 
Till  their  wise  husbands,  gulled  by  arts  like  these. 
Grow  gentle,  tractable,  and  tame  as  geese. 

"  What  though  this  sland'rous  Jew,  tliis  Solomon, 
Called  women  fools,  and  knew  full  many  a  oiie  ;  6"0 

Tlie  wiser  wits  of  later  times  declare, 
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IIow  constant,  cliaste,  and  virtuous  Avomen  are  ; 
"Witness  tlie  martyrs,  who  resigned  their  Invath, 
Serene  m  torments,  imconcerned  in  death  ; 
And  witness  next  what  Roman  authors  tell, 
How  Arria,'  Portia,^  and  Lucretia''  fell. 

"  But  since  the  sacred  leaves  to  all  are  free, 
And  ]nen  interpret  texts,  why  should  not  we  ? 
By  this  no  more  was  meant,  than  to  have  shoA\Ti, 
That  sovereign  goodness  dwells  in  Him  alone 
Who  only  Is,  and  is  but  only  One. 
But  grant  the  worst ;  shall  women  then  be  weiglicd 
By  ev'ry  word  that  Solomon  has  said '? 
Wliat  though  this  king  (as  ancient  story  boasts) 
Built  a  fair  temple  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ; 
He  ceased  at  last  his  Maker  to  adore, 
And  did  as  much  for  idol  gods,  or  more. 
Beware  what  lavisli  praises  you  confer 
On  a  rank  lecher  and  idolater  ; 
Whose  reign  indulgent  God,  says  Holy  Writ, 
Did  but  for  David's  righteous  sake  permit ; 
David,  the  monarch  after  heav'n's  own  mind. 
Who  loved  our  sex,  and  honoured  all  our  Icind. 

"  Well,  I'm  a  woman,  and  as  such  must  speak  ; 
Silence  would  swell  me,  and  my  heart  would  break. 
Know,  then,  I  scorn  your  dull  authorities, 
Your  idle  wits,  and  all  their  learned  lies. 
By  heav'n,  those  authors  are  our  sex's  foes. 
Whom,  in  our  right,  I  must  and  will  oppose." 

"  Nay,"  (quoth  the  king),  "dear  madam,  Ijc  not  -wroth.  ; 
I  yield  it  up  ;  but  since  I  gave  my  oath, 
Tliat  this  much-injured  knight  again  should  see  ; 
It  must  be  done — I  am  a  king,"  said  he, 
**  And  one,  ivhose  faith  has  ever  sacred  been." 

"  And  so  has  mine  "  (she  said) — "  I  am  a  (pieen  : 
Her  answer  she  shall  have,  I  undertake  ; 
And  thus  an  end  of  all  dispute  I  make. 
Try  when  you  list ;  and  you  shall  find,  my  lord, 
It  is  not  in  our  sex  to  break  our  word." 
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•  Aria,  when  her  husband  hcsitat(xl  to 
obey  the  mandate  to  die,  phmgcd  tlio 
dagger  into  her  own  heart,  and  drawing 
it  Ixu'k,  said,  "My  Pietiis,  it  is  not 
painful." 


*  Portia,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  died  for 
love  of  him,  and  anxiety  on  his  account. 

^  Lucretia,  after  bidding  her  husb.uul 
and  father  avenge  her  Avrong  done  by 
Tarquin,  stabbed  herself. 
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We  leave  tlieni  here  iii  this  heroic  strain,  7io 

And  to  the  knight  our  story  turns  again  ; 
Who  in  the  garden,  mth  his  lovely  ^laj'-, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  cuckoo  or  the  jay  : 
This  was  his  song  ;   "  Oh,  kind  and  constant  be, 
Constant  and  kind  I'll  ever  prove  to  thee." 

Thus  singing  as  he  went,  at  last  he  drew 
By  easy  steps,  to  where  the  pear-tree  grew  : 
The  longing  dame  looked  up,  and  s]3ied  her  love 
Full  i'aiiiy  perched  among  the  boughs  above. 
She  stopped,  and  sighing  :  "  Oh,  good  gods,"  she  ciied,  no 

"  What  pangs,  Avhat  sudden  shoots  distend  my  side  ! 

0  for  that  tempting  fruit,  so  fresh,  so  green  ! 
Help,  for  the  love  of  heaven's  immortal  queen  ! 
Help,  dearest  lord,  and  save  at  once  the  life 
Of  thy  poor  infant,  and  thy  longing  wife  ! " 

Sore  sighed  the  knight  to  hear  his  ladj^s  cry. 
But  could  not  climb,  and  had  no  servant  nigh  : 
Old  as  he  was,  and  void  of  eyesight  too. 
What  could,  alas  !  a  helpless  husband  do  ? 
"  And  must  I  languish,  then,"  she  said,  "  and  die,  rso 

Yet  viev  the  lovely  fruit  before  my  eye  1 
At  least,  kind  sii',  for  charity's  sweet  sake, 
Touchsafe  the  trvmk  between  your  arms  to  take  ; 
Then  from  your  back  I  might  ascend  the  tree ; 
Do  you  but  stoop,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"With  all  my  soul,"  he  thus  replied  again, 
"  I'd  spend  my  dearest  blood  to  ease  thy  pain." 
With  that,  his  back  against  the  trunk  he  bent. 
She  seized  a  twig,  and  up  the  tree  she  went. 

Now  prove  your  patience,  gentle  ladies  all !  740 

Nor  let  on  me  your  heavy  anger  fall  : 
'Tis  truth  I  tell,  though  not  in  phrase  refined  ; 
Though  bhuit  my  tale,  yet  honest  is  my  mind. 
What  feats  the  lady  in  the  tree  might  do, 

1  pass,  as  gambols  never  known  to  you  ; 
But  sure  it  was  a  merrier  fit,  she  swore, 
Than  in  her  life  she  ever  felt  before. 

In  that  nice  munient,  lo  !  the  woud'ring  loiight 
Looked  out,  and  stood  restored  to  sudden  sight. 
Straight  on  the  tree  his  eager  eyes  he  bent,  750 

As  one  Avhose  thoughts  were  on  his  spouse  intent ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  bosom-wdfe  so  dressed, 
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His  ragu  was  such  as  cannot  Le  expressed  ; 

Nut  lianlic  mothers  when  theii"  infants  die, 

With  hinder  chunours  rend  the  vaulted  sky  ; 

He  cried,  he  roared,  he  stormed,  he  tore  his  iiair  ; 

"  Death  !   hell !  and  furies  !   what  dost  thou  do  there  \  " 

"  What  ails. my  lord]  "  the  trembling  dame  replied  ; 
"  I  thought  your  patience  had  been  better  tried  : 
Is  tlus  your  love,  ungrateful  and  unkind,  760 

Tills  my  reward  for  ha^^.ng  cured  the  blind  ? 
Why  was  I  taught  to  make  my  husband  see, 
By  struggling  with  a  man  upon  a  tree  1 
Did  I  for  this  the  power  of  magic  prove  1 
Unhappj^  ■wife,  whose  crime  was  too  much  love  !  " 

"  If  this  be  struggling,  by  this  holy  light, 
'Tis  struggling  with  a  vengeance,"  (quoth  the  knight), 
"  So  heav'n  preserve  the  sight  it  has  restored, 

As  with  these  eyes  I  plainly  saw  thee  w ; 

W ■  by  my  slave — perhdious  wretch  !  may  hell  770 

As  surely  seize  thee,  as  I  saw  too  well." 

"  Guard  me,  good  angels  !  "  cried  the  gentle  ^lay, 
"  Pray  heav'n,  this  magic  work  the  proper  way  ! 
Alas,  my  love  !  'tis  certain,  could  you  see. 
You  ne'er  had  used  these  kUling  words  to  me  : 
So  help  me,  fates,  as  'tis  no  perfect  sight, 
But  some  faint  glimm'rmg  of  a  doubtful  light." 

"  What  I  have  said  "  ((|uoth  he),  "  I  must  maintain, 
For,  by  the  immortal  pow'rs  it  seemed  too  plain — " 

"  By  all  those  pow'rs,  some  frenzy  seized  your  mind,"         780 
(Replied  the  dame,)  "  are  these  the  thanks  I  find  \ 
Wretch  that  I  am,  that  e'er  I  was  so  kind  !  " 
She  said  ;  a  rising  sigh  expressed  her  woe. 
The  ready  tears  apace  began  to  flow, 
.\nd  as  tliey  fell  she  wiped  from  either  eye 
The  drops  (fur  women,  when  they  list,  can  cry). 

The  knight  was  touched  ;  and  in  his  looks  appeared 
Signs  of  remorse,  while  thus  his  spouse  he  cheered. 
"  Madam,  'tis  past,  and  my  short  anger  o'er ; 
Come  down,  and  vex  your  tender  heart  no  more  :  JM 

Excuse  me,  dear,  if  aught  amiss  was  said. 
For,  on  my  sovd,  amends  shall  soon  be  made : 
Let  my  repentance  your  forgiveness  draw. 
By  heav'n,  I  swore  but  what  I  thought  I  saw." 

"  Ah,  my  loved  lord  !  'twas  much  unkind  "  (she  cried) 
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"  On  bare  susj^icion  thus  to  treat  your  bvitle. 

But  till  your  sight's  established,  for  a  -while, 

Imperfect  objects  may  your  sense  beguile. 

Thus  when  from  sleej:)  we  first  our  e}'es  display. 

The  balls  are  wounded  with  the  piercing  ray,  sno 

And  dusky  A^apoxirs  rise,  and  intercept  the  day. 

So  just  recov'rmg  from  the  shades  of  night. 

Your  swimming  eyes  are  drunk  with  sudden  light, 

Strange  phantoms  dance  around,  and  skim  befoie  }i'ur  -iglit. 

"  Then,  sir,  be  cautious,  nor  too  rashly  deem  ; 
Heaven  knows  how  seldom  things  are  what  they  seem  I 
Consult  your  reason,  and  you  soon  shall  find 
'Twas  you  were  jealous,  not  your  wife  imkind  : 
Jove  ne'er  spoke  oracle  more  true  than  this. 
None  judge  so  wi'ong  as  those  who  think  amiss."  8io 

With  that  she  leaped  into  her  lord's  embrace. 
With  well-dissembled  virtue  in  her  face. 
He  hugged  her  close,  and  kissed  her  o'er  and  o'er. 
Disturbed  with  doubts  and  jealousies  no  more  : 
Both  pleased  and  blessed,  renewed  thek  mutual  vows, 
A  fruitful  wife,  and  a  believing  s2)ouse. 

Thus  ends  our  tale,  whose  moral  next  to  make, 
Let  all  wise  husbands  hence  examj^le  take  ; 
And  pray,  to  crown  the  j^leasure  of  their  lives, 
To  he  ?o  well  deluded  by  their  wives.  830 
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HER  PROLOGUE. 

Behold  the  woes  of  matrimonial  life, 

And  hear  with  reverence  an  experienced  wife  ! 

To  dear-bought  wisdom  give  the  credit  due, 

And  think,  for  once,  a  woman  tells  yovi  true. 

In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part, 

I  was  myself  the  scourge  that  caused  the  smart  ; 

For,  since  fifteen,  in  triumph  have  I  led 

Five  captive  husbands  from  the  church  to  bed. 

Christ  saw  a  wedding  once,  the  Scripture  says, 
And  saw  but  one,  'tis  thought,  in  all  his  days  ; 
AVhence  some  infer,  whose  conscience  is  too  nice, 
No  23ious  Christian  ought  to  marry  twice. 

But  let  them  read,  and  solve  me,  if  they  can. 
The  words  addressed  to  the  Samaritan  : 
Five  times  in  lawful  wedlock  she  was  joined  ; 
And  sure  the  certain  stint  Avas  ne'er  defined. 

"  Increase  and  multijily,"  was  Heaven's  command. 
And  that's  a  text  I  clearly  imderstand. 
This  too,  "  Let  men  their  sires  and  mothers  leave, 
And  to  their  dearer  wives  for  ever  cleave." 
More  wives  than  one  by  Solomon  were  tried. 
Or  else  the  wisest  of  mankind's  belied. 
I've  had  myself  full  many  a  merry  fit ; 
And  trust  in  Heaven  I  may  have  many  yet. 
For  when  my  transitoiy  spouse,  unkind, 
Shall  die,  and  leave  Iris  woeful  Avife  behind, 
I'll  take  the  next  good  Christian  I  can  find. 

Paul,  knowing  one  could  never  serve  our  Invii, 
Declared  'twas  better  far  to  wed  than  burn. 
There's  danger  in  assembling  fire  and  tow  ; 
I  grant  'em  that,  and  what  it  means  you  know. 
The  same  apostle  too  has  elsewhere  OAvned, 
2so  precept  for  virginity  he  found  : 
'Tis  but  a  comisel — and  we  women  still 
Take  which  we  like,  the  counsel,  or  om-  will. 
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I  envy  not  llieir  V)lis.^,  :f  lie  or  she 
Think  fit  to  live  in  perfect  chastity  ; 
Pure  let  them  he,  and  free  from  taint  or  \'ice  : 
I,  for  a  few  slight  spots,  am  not  so  nice. 
Heaven  calls  us  different  ways,  on  these  hestows 
One  proper  gift,  another  grants  to  those  : 
Not  every  man's  obliged  to  sell  his  store. 
And  give  up  all  his  substance  to  the  poor  ; 
Such  as  are  perfect,  may,  T  can't  deny  ; 
But,  by  your  leaves,  divines,  so  am  not  I. 

Full  many  a  saint,  since  first  the  world  began, 
Lived  an  unspotted  maid,  in  spite  of  man  ; 
Let  such  (a  God's  name)  "with  fine  wheat  be  fed, 
And  let  us  honest  wives  eat  barley-bread. 
For  me,  I'll  keep  the  post  assigned  by  Heav'n, 
And  use  the  copious  talent  it  has  giv'n  : 
Let  my  good  spouse  pay  tribute,  do  me  right, 
And  keep  an  equal  reckoning  every  night : 
His  proper  body  is  not  his,  but  mine  ; 
For  so  said  Paul,  and  Paul's  a  sound  divine. 

Know  then,  of  those  five  husbands  I  have  had, 
Three  were  just  tolerable,  tM'o  were  bad. 
The  three  were  old,  but  rich  and  fond  beside, 
And  toiled  most  piteously  to  please  their  bride  : 
But  siace  their  wealth  (the  best  they  had)  was  mine, 
The  rest,  without  much  loss,  I  could  resign. 
Sure  to  be  loved,  I  took  no  pains  to  please, 
Yet  had  more  pleasure  far  than  they  had  ease. 

Presents  flowed  in  apace  :  with  showers  of  gold. 
They  made  their  court,  like  Jupiter  of  old. 

If  I  but  smiled,  a  sudden  youth  they  found, 
And  a  new  palsy  seized  them  when  I  frowned. 

Ye  sovereign  wives  !  give  ear,  and  understand. 
Thus  shall  ye  speak,  and  exercise  conunand. 
For  never  was  it  given  to  mortal  man 
To  lie  so  Ijoldly  as  we  women  can  : 
Forswear  the  fact,  though  seen  with  both  his  eyes. 
And  call  your  maids  to  witness  how  he  lies. 
Hark,  old  Sir  Paul  !   ('twas  thus  I  used  to  say,) 
Whence  is  our  neiglibour's  wife  so  rich  and  gay  I 
Treated,  caress'd,  where'er  she's  pleased  to  roam — 
I  sit  in  tatters,  and  immiu'ed  at  home. 
Why  to  her  house  dost  thou  so  oft  repair  ? 
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Art  tlidu  so  am'rous  ?  and  is  she  so  fair? 

ir  I  Imt  sec  a  cousin  or  a  friend,  bo 

Lord  !  how  yon  swell,  and  rage  like  any  fiend  ! 

But  you  reel  home,  a  drunlcen  beastly  Ijear, 

Then  i^reach  till  midnight  in  your  easy  chair  ; 

Or}',  wives  are  false,  and  ev'ry  woman  evil, 

And  give  up  all  that's  female  to  the  devil. 

If  poor  (you  say)  she  drains  her  husband's  purse  ; 
Jf  rich,  she  keeps  her  priest,  or  something  worse  ; 
If  highly  born,  intolerably  vain, 
Vapours  and  pride  by  turns  j)ossess  her  brain, 
Now  gaily  mad,  noAV  sourly  splenetic,  99 

Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  Avhen  she's  sick. 
If  fair,  then  chaste  she  cannot  long  abide, 
By  pressing  youth  attacked  on  every  side  : 
If  foul,  her  wealth  the  lusty  lover  lures. 
Or  else  her  wit  some  fool-gallant  procures, 
Or  else  she  dances  with  becoming  grace, 
Or  shape  excuses  the  defects  of  face. 
There  swims  no  goose  so  gray,  but  soon  or  late. 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  her  mate. 

Horses  (thou  sayest)  and  asses  men  may  try,  100 

And  ring  suspected  vessels  ere  they  buy  : 
But  wives,  a  random  choice,  untried  they  take. 
They  dream  in  courtship,  but  in  wedlock  wake  ; 
Then,  not  till  then,  the  veil's  removed  away. 
And  all  the  woman  glares  in  open  day. 

You  tell  me,  to  preserve  your  wife's  good  grace. 
Your  eyes  naust  always  languish  on  my  face. 
Your  tongue  with  constant  flatteries  feed  my  ear. 
And  tag  each  sentence  with,  My  life  !  my  dear  ! 
If  by  strange  chance,  a  modest  blush  be  raised,  110 

Be  sure  my  fine  complexion  must  be  praised. 
My  garments  always  must  be  new  and  gay, 
And  feasts  still  kept  upon  my  wedding-day. 
Then  must  my  ni:rse  be  pleased,  and  favourite  maid  ; 
And  endless  treats,  and  endless  visits  paid. 
To  a  long  train  of  kindred,  friends,  allies  ; 
All  this  thou  say'st,  and  all  thou  say'st  are  lies. 

On  Jenkin,  too,  you  cast  a  squinting  eye  ; 
What  1  can  your  'prentice  raise  your  jealousy  ? 
Fresh  are  his  rurlrly  cheeks,  his  forehead  fair,  UO 

And  like  the  bumish'd  gold  his  curling  hair. 
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But  clear  thy  wrinkled  brow,  and  qnit  thy  sunoM', 
I'd  scorn  your  'prentice,  should  you  die  to-niorrow. 

"Wkj  are  thy  chests  all  locked  1  on  what  design  ] 
Are  not  thy  worldly  goods  and  treasure  mine  ? 
Sir,  I'm  no  fool ;  nor  shall  you,  by  St.  John, 
Have  goods  and  body  to  yourself  alone. 
One  you  shall  r^uit,  in  spite  of  both  your  eyes — 
I  heed  not,  I,  the  bolts,  the  locks,  the  spies. 
If  yon  had  wit,  you'd  say,  "  Go  where  you  will,  3ii 

Dear  spouse,  I  credit  not  the  tales  they  tell  : 
Take  all  the  freedoms  of  a  married  life  ; 
I  know  thee  for  a  virtuous,  faithful  wife." 

Lord  !  when  yow  have  enough,  what  need  yuu  care 
How  merrily  soever  others  fare  I 
Thcaigh  all  the  day  I  give  and  take  delight. 
Doubt  not,  sufficient  will  be  left  at  night. 
'Tis  but  a  just  and  rational  desire. 
To  light  a  taper  at  a  neighbour's  fire. 

There's  danger  too,  you  think,  in  rich  array,  ho 

And  none  can  long  be  modest  that  are  gay  : 
The  cat,  if  you  but  singe  her  tabby  skin, 
The  chimney  keejjs,  and  sits  content  within  ; 
But  once  grown  .sleek,  will  from  her  corner  run, 
Sjjort  with  her  tail,  and  wanton  in  the  sun  ; 
She  licks  her  fail-  round  face,  and  frisks  aliroad. 
To  sheAV  her  fur,  and  to  be  caterwau'd. 

Lo  thus,  my  friends,  I  'WTOught  to  my  desii'es 
These  three  right  ancient  venerable  sires. 

I  told  'em.  Thus  you  say,  and  thus  you  do,  ijo 

And  told  'em  false,  but  Jenkin  swore  'twas  true. 
I,  like  a  dog,  could  bite  as  well  as  wliine. 
And  first  complained,  whene'er  the  giult  was  mine. 
I  taxed  them  oft  with  wenching  and  amours, 
Wlien  their  weak  legs  scarce  dragged  'em  out  of  duoi-s  ; 
And  swore  the  rambles  that  I  took  by  night, 
Were  aU  to  spy  wliat  damsels  they  bediglit. 
That  colour  brought  me  many  hoiu's  of  miitli  ; 
For  all  this  wit  is  given  us  from  our  birth. 
HeaVn  gave  to  woman  the  peculiar  grace  I50 

To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cully  hiuuan  race. 
By  this  nice  conduct,  and  this  prudent  coiu-se. 
By  murmuring,  wheedling,  stratagem,  and  force, 
I  still  prevailed,  and  would  be  in  the  riglit. 
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Or  curtain-k'cturcs  made  a  rcstlt.-is  iiiglit. 
If  once  my  liiisbaud's  arm  was  o'er  my  side, 
Wliat  i  so  familiar  with  yoiir  sj)ouse  ]  I  cried  : 
J.  levied  first  a  tax  upon  his  need  ; 
Then  let  him — 'twas  a  nicety  indeed  ! 

Let  all  mankind  this  certain  maxim  hold,  no 

Marry  Avho  will,  our  sex  is  to  be  sold. 
With  empty  hands  no  tarsels  you  can  lure, 
But  fukomc  love  for  gain  we  can  endure  ; 
For  gold  we  love  the  impotent  and  old, 
And  heave,  and  j)ant,  and  kiss,  and  cling,  fur  gold. 
Yet  with  embraces,  curses  oft  I  mixed, 
Tlien  kissed  again,  and  chid  and  railed  betwixt. 
AVcU,  I  may  make  my  will  in  peace,  and  die, 
I'or  not  one  word  in  man's  arrears  am  I. 

To  drop  a  dear  dispute  I  was  unal^le,  133 

Even  though  the  pope  himseK  had  sat  at  table. 
But  when  my  point  was  gained,  then  thus  I  s]>nl^j  ; — 
"  Billy,  my  dear,  how  sheepishly  3^011  look  !  * 

A]iproach,  my  sjiouse,  and  let  me  kiss  thy  cheik  ; 
Thou  shouldst  be  ahvays  thus,  resigned  and  uieek  ! 
Of  Job's  great  patience  since  so  oft  you  preach. 
Well  should  you  practise,  Avho  so  well  can  teach. 
'Tis  difficult  to  do,  I  must  allow, 
But  I,  my  dearest,  will  instruct  you  how. 

Great  is  the  blessing  of  a  prudent  Avife,  I'jo 

Who  puts  a  period  to  domestic  strife. 
One  of  us  two  must  rule,  and  one  obey  ; 
And  since  in  man  right  reason  beai's  the  sway, 
Let  that  frail  thing,  weak  woman,  have  her  ■way. 
The  wives  of  all  my  family  have  ruled 
Their  tender  husbands,  and  their  passions  cooled. 
Fie,  'tis  immanly  thus  to  sigh  and  groan  ; 
What !  would  you  have  me  to  yourself  alone  ] 
Why  take  me,  love  !  take  all  and  every  part ! 
Here's  your  revenge  !  you  love  it  at  your  heart.  200 

Would  I  vouchsafe  to  sell  what  nature  gave, 
You  little  think  what  custom  I  coiild  have. 
But  see  !  I'm  all  your  own — nay  hold^  for  shame  ! 
What  means  my  dear — indeed — you  are  to  blame." 
Thus  with  my  first  three  lords  I  passed  my  life  ; 
A  very  woman,  and  a  very  wife. 
What  sums  from  these  old  spouses  I  could  raise, 
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Procured  young  husbands  in  my  riper  days. 

Though  past  my  bloom,  not  yet  decay'd  was  I, 

'^^^anton  and  ■nild,  and  chatter'd  like  a  pie. 

In  country  dances  still  I  bore  the  bell, 

And  sung  as  sweet  as  evening  Philomel. 

To  clear  my  quail-pipe,  and  refresh  my  soul, 

Full  oft  I  drain'd  the  spicy  nut-lirown  bowl ; 

Rich  luscious  wines,  that  youthful  blood  improA'c, 

And  warm  the  swelling  veins  to  feats  of  love  : 

For  'tis  as  sure  as  cold  engenders  hail, 

A  liquorish  moiith  must  have  a  lecherous  tail  ; 

"Wine  lets  no  lover  unrewarded  go, 

As  all  true  gamesters  by  experience  know. 

But  oh,  good  gods !  whene'er  a  thought  I  cast 
On  all  the  joys  of  youth  and  beauty  past. 
To  find  in  pleasures  I  have  had  my  part, 
Still  warms  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
This  wicked  world  was  once  my  dear  delight  ; 
I^ow  all  my  conquests,  all  my  charms,  good  night. 
The  flour  consumed,  the  best  that  now  I  can, 
Is  even  to  make  my  market  of  the  bran. 

My  fourth  dear  spouse  was  not  exceeding  true  ; 
He  kept,  'twas  thouglit,  a  private  miss  or  two  : 
But  all  that  score  I  j^aid — as  how  ?  you'il  ?ay. 
Not  with  my  body,  in  a  filth}-  way  : 
But  I  so  dressed,  and  danced,  and  drank,  and  dined  ; 
And  viewed  a  friend,  with  eyes  so  verj^  kind. 
As  stung  Ills  heart,  and  made  his  marrow  i'ry, 
With  burning  rage,  and  frantic  jealousy. 
His  soul,  I  hojie,  enjoys  eternal  glory. 
For  here  on  earth  I  was  hLs  piugatory. 
Oft,  when  his  shoe  the  most  severely  wnmg. 
He  put  on  careless  airs,  and  sat  and  sung. 
How  sore  I  galled  him,  only  Heaven  could  know. 
And  he  that  felt,  and  I  that  caused  the  woe. 
He  died,  when  last  from  pilgrimage  I  came, 
With  other  gossij^s  from  .Jerusalem  ; 
And  now  lies  buried  underneath  a  rood 
Fair  to  be  seen,  and  reared  of  honest  wood. 
A  tomb,  indeed,  with  fewer  sciUptures  graced 
Than  that  MaiLsolus'  pious  widow ^  placed, 

*  Artemisia,  Queen  of  Caria. 
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Or  wliero  eiishruied  the  great  Darius  lay  ; 

]">ut  cost  on  graves  is  merely  thrown  (i-^vay.  250 

Tlie  pit  lill'd  np,  with  turf  Ave  cover'd  o'er 

So  l.iless  the  good  man's  soi;l,  I  say  no  more. 

Now  for  my  fiftli  loved  lord,  the  last  and  liost  ; 
(Kind  Heaven  aflord  him  everlasting  rest !) 
Full  hearty  was  his  love,  and  I  can  shew 
The  tokens  on  my  ribs  in  black  and  blue  ; 
Yet,  with  a  knack,  my  heart  he  could  have  won, 
AVhile  yet  the  smart  was  shooting  in  the  bone. 
How  (piaint  an  appetite  in  woman  reigns  ! 
Free  gifts  we  scorn,  and  love  what  costs  us  pains  :  260 

Let  men  avoid  us,  and  on  them  we  leap  ; 
A  glutted  market  makes  provision  clica}). 

In  pure  good  will  I  took  this  jovial  spark, 
Of  Oxford  he,  a  most  egregrious  clerk. 
He  boarded  with  a  widow  in  the  toA\'n, 
A  trusty  gossip,  one  daane  Alison  : 
Full  well  the  secrets  of  my  soul  she  knew, 
Better  than  e'er  our  parish  priest  could  do. 
To  her  I  told  whatever  could  befall  : 

Had  but  my  husband  p d  against  a  Avail,  270 

Or  done  a  thing  that  might  have  cost  his  life, 
She — and  my  niece — and  one  more  Avorthy  AvilV, 
Had  knoA\Ti  it  all  :  Avhat  most  he  Avonld  conceal, 
To  these  I  made  no  scruple  to  reveal. 
Oft  has  he  blush'd  from  ear  to  ear  for  shame. 
That  e'er  he  told  a  secret  to  his  dame. 

It  so  befell,  in  holy  time  of  Lent, 
That  oft  a  day  I  to  this  gossip  Avent ; 
(My  husband,  thank  my  stars,  Avas  out  of  toAvn  ;) 
From  house  to  house  Ave  rambled  up  and  doAvn,  28. 

This  clerk,  myself,  and  my  good  neighboiu"  Alse, 
To  see,  be  seen,  to  tell,  and  gather  tales. 
Visits  to  eA'ery  church,  we  daily  jiaid, 
And  march'd  in  every  holy  masquerade, 
The  stations  duly  and  the  Aigils  kept  ; 
Kot  much  Ave  fasted,  but  scarce  ever  slept. 
At  sermons  too  I  shone  in  scarlet  gay. 
The  Avasting  molli  ne'er  spoil'd  my  Ijest  array  ; 
The  cause  was  this,  I  Avore  it  eA'ery  day. 

'TAvas  Avhen  fresh  May  her  early  blossoms  yields,  2*^0 

This  clerk  and  I  Avere  Avalkin"  in  the  fields. 
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We  grew  so  intimate,  I  Ctau't  tell  liow, 

I  pawn'd  my  honour,  and  engaged  my  vow, 

If  e'er  I  laid  my  husband  in  his  urn, 

Tliat  he,  and  only  he,  should  serve  my  tuni. 

"We  straight  struck  hands,  the  bargain  was  agreed  ; 

I  still  have  shifts  against  a  tune  of  need  : 

The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole, 

Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

I  vowed  I  scarce  could  sleep  since  first  I  knew  him,  jos 

And  durst  be  sworn  he  had  bewitch' d  me  to  him, 
If  e'er  I  slept,  I  dreamed  of  him  alone. 
And  dreams  foretell,  as  learned  men  have  shewn  : 
All  this  I  said  ;  but  dreams,  sirs,  I  had  none  ; 
I  follow'd  l^ut  my  crafty  crony's  lore. 
Who  bid  me  tell  this  lie — and  twenty  more. 

Thus  day  by  day  and  month  by  month  we  jia^./d  : 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last. 
I  tore  my  go'OTi,  I  soil'd  my  locks  with  dust. 
And  beat  my  breasis,  as  ■\\Tetched  '\\ddows — must.  Jio 

Before  my  face  my  handkerchief  I  sj^rcad, 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  I  did — not  shed. 
The  good  man's  cofthi  to  the  church  was  borne  ; 
Around,  the  neighbours,  and  my  clerk,  to  mourn. 
But  as  he  march'd,  good  gods !  he  shew'd  a  pair 
Of  legs  and  feet,  so  clean,  so  strong,  so  fair  ! 
Of  twenty  winters'  age  he  seem'd  to  be  ; 
I  (to  say  truth^  was  twenty  more  than  he  ; 
But  vig'rous  still,  a  lively  buxom  dame  ; 

And  had  a  wondrous  gift  to  quench  a  flame.  320 

A  conjuror  once,  that  deeply  could  divine, 
Assured  me.  Mars  in  Taurus  was  my  sign. 
As  the  stars  ordered,  such  my  life  has  been  : 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  siu  ! 
Fair  Venus  gave  me  fire,  and  sprightly  grace, 
And  Mars  assurance,  and  a  dauntless  face. 
By  virtue  of  tlds  powerful  constellation, 
I  followed  always  my  own  inclination. 

But  to  my  tale  :  A  month  scarce  passed  away. 
With  dance  and  song  we  kept  the  nuptial  day.  893 

All  I  possessed  I  gave  to  his  command, 
]\Iy  goods  and  chattels,  money,  house,  and  land : 
But  oft  repented,  and  repent  it  still ; 
He  proved  a  rebel  to  my  sovereign  will : 
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Naj',  once  by  Heaven  he  struck  lue  on  the  face  ; 
Hear  but  the  fact,  and  judge  yourselves  the  case. 

Stubborn  as  anj''  lioness  Avas  I  ; 
And  knew  full  well  to  raise  my  voice  on  hii^h  ; 
As  true  a  rambler  as  I  was  before, 

And  would  be  so,  in  spite  of  all  he  swore.  310 

He,  agamst  this  riglit  sagely  would  advise, 
And  old  examples  set  before  my  eyes  ; 
Tell  hoAV  the  Roman  matrons  led  their  life. 
Of  Gracchus'  mother,  and  Diulius'  wife  ; 
And  close  the  sermon,  as  beseemed  his  wit. 
With  some  grave  sentence  out  of  Holy  Writ. 
Oft  Avould  he  say,  "  Who  builds  Ids  house  on  t-auil , 
Pricks  his  blind  horse  across  the  fallow  lands  ; 
Or  lets  his  wife  abroad  with  pilgrims  roam, 
Deserves  a  fool's-cap  and  long  ears  at  home."  350 

All  this  availed  not ;  for  whoe'er  he  be 
That  tells  my  faults,  I  hate  him  mortally  : 
And  so  do  numbers  more,  I'll  boldly  say, 
Men,  women,  clergy,  regular  and  lay. 

My  spouse  (Avho  was,  you  know,  to  learning  bred) 
A  certain  treatise  oft  at  evening  read. 
Where  divers  authors  (whom  the  devil  confound 
For  all  their  lies  !)  were  in  one  volume  bound. 
Valerius,  Avhole  ;  and  of  St.  Jerome,  part ; 
Clirysijipus  and  Tertullian,  Ovid's  Art,  3G0 

Solomon's  Proverbs,  Eloisa's  loves  ; 
And  many  more  than  sure  the  Church  approves. 
More  legends  M^ere  there  here,  of  wicked  wives. 
Than  good,  in  all  the  Bible  and  saints'  lives. 
Who  drew  the  lion  vanquished ']     'Tm^us  a  man  ! 
But  could  we  women  write  as  scholars  can. 
Men  should  stand  mark'd  with  far  more  wickedness 
Than  all  the  sons  of  Adam  could  redress. 
Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  leai'uing  lies. 
And  Venus  sets  ere  Mercury  can  rise.  370 

Those  play  the  scholars  who  can't  play  the  men, 
And  use  that  weapon  wliich  they  have,  their  pen  ; 
When  old,  and  past  the  relish  of  delight, 
Then  down  they  sit,  and  in  their  dotage  write, 
That  not  one  woman  keeps  her  marriage  vow.  . 
(This  by  the  way,  but  to  my  purpose  now.) 

It  chanced  my  husband   oir  a  winter's  night. 
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Read  in  this  book,  aloiid,  \n\h.  strange  delight, 

HoA^  the  first  female  (as  the  ScriptiU'es  shew) 

Brought  her  own  spouse  and  all  his  race  to  woe.  3:so 

How  Samson  fell ;  and  he  '  whom  Dejanire 

Wrapp'd  in  the  euA-enoni'd  shirt,  and  set  on  fire. 

How  cursed  En'phile  her  lord  betray d,- 

And  the  dire  ambush  Cl}i;emnestra  laid. 

But  what  most  pleased  him  was  the  Cretan  dame. 

And  husband-bull — oh,  monstrous  !  fie  for  shame  ! 

He  had  by  heart,  the  whole  detail  of  woe 
Xantippe  made  her  good  man  undergo  ; 
How  oft  she  scolded  in  a  day,  he  knew, 

How  many  jordens  on  the  sage  she  threw  ;  390 

Who  took  it  patiently,  and  Aviped  his  head ; 
"  Eain  follows  thunder  : "  that  vras  all  he  said. 

He  read  how  Arius  to  his  friend  complained, 
A  fatal  tree  was  growing  in  his  land. 
On  Avhich  three  wives  successively  had  tn-uied 
A  .sliding  noose,  and  waA-ered  in  the  wind. 
"  "Where  grows  tliLs  plant,"  (replied  the  friend,)  "  oli,  Avlnre  ? 
For  better  fruit  did  never  orchard  bear, 
GiA^e  me  some  slip  of  this  most  blissful  tree. 
And  in  my  garden  planted  shall  it  be."  400 

Then  how  tAvo  A\dves  their  lords'  destruction  proA'e, 
Through  hatred  one,  and  one  through  too  much  loA-e  ; 
That  for  her  husband  mLx'd  a  poisonous  draught. 
And  this  for  lust  an  amorous  philtre  bought : 
The  nimble  juice  soon  seized  his  giddy  head, 
Frantic  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  dead. 

HoAv  some  with  swords  their  sleeping  lords  haA'e  slain, 
And  some  haA^e  hammer'd  nails  into  their  brain. 
And  some  have  drenched  them  with  a  deadly  potion  ; 
All  this  he  read,  and  read  Avith  great  devotion.  4io 

Long  time  I  heard,  and  swelled,  and  blushed,  and  froAvned ; 
But  Avhen  no  end  of  these  vile  tales  I  found, 
"When  still  he  read,  and  laughed,  and  read  again. 
And  half  the  night  was  thus  consumed  in  vain  ; 
ProA'oked  to  vengeance,  three  large  leaA^es  I  tore, 
And  Mdth  one  buffet  felled  him  on  the  floor. 
With  that  my  husband  in  a  fury  rose. 
And  doAvn  he  settled  me  Avith  hearty  blows. 

'  Hercules.  *  "^'ifc  of  Amphiaraus. 
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I  groaned  ami  lay  extenclcd  on  my  side  ; 

"  Oh  !  thuii  liast  slain  ine  for  my  wealUi,"  (T  eiicd  ;)  Alo 

"  \vi  I  forgive  tliee — take  my  last  endirac'c — " 

lie  wept,  kind  soul !  and  stoo23ed  to  kiss  my  face  ; 

I  took  him  such  a  box  as  turn'd  him  hlue, 

Then  sighed  and  cried,  "Adieu,  my  dear,  adieu  !  " 

But  after  many  a  hearty  struggle  past, 
T  condescended  to  be  pleased  at  last. 
Soon  as  he  said,  "  My  mistress  and  my  Avift.-, 
Do  what  j'ou  list,  the  tenu  of  all  your  life  :  " 
I  took  to  heart  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

And  stood  content  to  rule  by  wholesome  laws ;  430 

Ecceived  the  reins  of  absolute  command, 
Willi  all  the  government  of  house  and  land, 
And  empire  o'er  his  tongue,  and  o'er  his  hand. 
As  for  the  volume  that  reviled  the  dames, 
'Twas  torn  to  fragments,  and  condemned  to  flames. 

Now  Heaven,  on  all  my  husbands  gone,  bestow 
Pleasures  above,  for  tortures  felt  beloAv  : 
That  rest  they  wished  for,  grant  them  in  the  grave, 
And  bhss  those  souls  my  conduct  hel[»ed  to  save  ! 
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THE    SATIRES    OF    DR.   DONNE, 

(DEAN  OF   ST.   PAUL'S,)   YEUSIFIEl). 

Dr.  Donno  was  a  very  celebrated  divine  and  poet  in  his  day.  He  wa."?  born  1573. 
and  died  1631.  Urydeu  says  of  liim,  "  be  was  the  grcatost  wit,  thougli  not  tlw 
groatost  poet,  of  our  "nation,"  and  he  (Drydeu)  praises  these  Satires  bighly.  Pope 
modernised  tlieni  at  the  request  of  the  Dulce  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Oxford.  Tho 
life  of  Donne  i-;  a  romance. 


Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 
Qnan-ere  num  illius,  nuni  rerum  dura  nog'arit 
Ycrsiculos  natura  magis  factos,  et  cuntes 
llollius.'  Hon. 


SATIRE  II. 


Yes  ;  thttnk  my  stars  !  as  early  as  I  knew 

Tliis  town,  I  had  the  sense  to  hate  it  too  : 

Yet  here,  as  ev'n  in  hell,  there  must  be  still 

One  giant-vice  so  excellently  ill, 

That  all  Leside,  one  pities,  not  abhors  ; 

As  who  knows  Sappho,  smiles  at  other  av s. 

I  grant  that  j^oetry's  a  crying  sin ; 
It  brought  (no  douljt)  the  excise  and  army  in  : 
Catched  like  the  plague,  or  love,  the  Lord  knows  how, 
But  that  the  cure  is  starving,  all  allow.  IP 

Yet  like  the  Papist's,  is  the  jsoet's  state, 
Poor  and  disarmed,  and  hardly  worth  your  hate  ! 

Here  a  lean  bard,  whose  wit  could  never  give 
Himself  a  diinier,  makes  an  actor  live  : 
The  thief  condemned,  in  law  already  dead, 
So  prompts,  and  saves  a  rogue  who  cannot  read. 
Thus  as  the  pij)es  of  some  carved  organ  move, 
The  gilded  i)U2ipets  dauce  and  mount  above. 
Heaved  by  the  breath,  th'  inspiring  bellows  blow: 
Th'  inspiring  bellows  lie  and  pant  below.  20 

One  sings  the  fair  ;   but  songs  no  longer  move ; 
No  rat  is  rhymed  to  death,  nor  maid  to  love : 
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In  love's,  in  nature's  spite,  tlie  siege  tliey  liold, 
And  scorn  the  flesli,  tlie  devil,  and  all  but  gold. 

These  Avrite  to  lords,  some  mean  reward  to  get, 
?LS  needy  beggars  sing  at  doors  for  meat. 
Those  A\T.ite  because  all  write,  and  so  have  still 
Excase  for  writing,  and  for  -wiiting  ill. 

Wretched  indeed  !  but  far  more  -wretched  yet 
Is  he  wlio  makes  his  meal  on  others'  wit :  30 

Tis  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  it  was  before  ; 
His  rank  digestion  makes  it  wit  no  more  : 
Sense,  passed  through  him,  no  longer  is  the  same  ; 
For  food  digested  takes  another  name. 

I  pass  o'er  all  those  confessors  and  martjTS 
"VMio  live  like  Sutton,  or  "who  die  like  Chartres. 
Out-cant  old  Esdras,  or  out-drink  his  heir, 
Out-usure  Jews,  or  Irishmen  out-swear ; 
Wicked  as  pages,  who  in  early  years 

Act  sins  which  Prisca's  confessor  scarce  hears.  40 

Even  those  I  pardon,  for  whose  sinful  sake 
Schoolmen  new  tenements  in  hell  must  make  ; 
Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  canonist  can  tell 
In  what  commandment's  large  contents  they  dwell. 

One,  one  man  only  breeds  my  just  offence  ; 
Wliom  crimes  gave  wealth,  and  wealth  gave  impudence  : 
Time,  that  at  last  matures  a — to—, 
^Vhose  gentle  progress  makes  a  calf  an  ox, 
And  brings  all  natural  events  to  pass, 

Hath  made  him  an  attorney  of  an  ass.  M 

Xo  young  di^'ine,  new  beneficed,  can  be 
More  pert,  more  proud,  more  positive  than  he. 
AYhat  further  could  I  wish  the  fop  to  do. 
But  turn  a  wit,  and  scribble  verses  too  ; 
Pierce  tfie  soft  lab'rinth  of  a  lady's  ear 
With  rhymes  of  this  per  cent,  and  that  fer  year  ? 
Or  court  a  Mife,  spread  out  Ids  wily  parts, 
Lilce  nets,  or  lime-twigs,  for  rich  widows'  hearts 
Call  himself  barrister  to  ev'ry  wench. 

And  woo  in  language  of  the  Pleas  and  Bencli  1  eo 

Language,  which  Boreas  might  to  Anster  hold, 
Itlore  rough  than  forty  Germans  when  they  scold. 

Cursed  be  the  wretch,  so  venal  and  so  vain  : 
Paltry  and  pioud,  as  drabs  in  Drury  Lane. 
'Tis  such  a  boimty  as  was  nevei-  known, 
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If  Peter'  deigns  to  help  you  to  yoiir  own, 

"What  thanks,  Avhat  praise,  if  Peter  but  supplies  ! 

And  what  a  solemn  face,  if  he  denies  ! 

Grave,  as  when  prisoners  shake  the  head  and  s\\'ear 

'Twas  only  suretyship  that  brought  them  there.  70 

His  office  keeps  your  parchment  fates  entire. 

He  starves  with  cold  to  save  them  from  the  fire  ; 

For  you  he  walks  the  streets  tlirough  rain  or  dust, 

For  not  in  chariots  Peter  puts  his  trust ; 

For  3^ou  he  sweats  and  labours  at  the  laws, 

Takes  God  to  Avitness  he  aflects  your  cause, 

And  lies  to  ev'ry  lord,  in  ev'ry  thing. 

Like  a  king's  favourite — or  like  a  king. 

These  are  the  talents  that  adorn  tliem  all, 

From  wicked  Waters  even  to  godly  — - —  ;  SO 

Not  more  of  simonj'-  beneath  l^lack  gowns, 

Nor  more  of  bactardy  in  heirs  to  crowns. 

In  shillings  and  in  pence  at  first  they  deal  ; 

And  steal  so  little,  few  perceive  they  steal  ; 

Till,  lilve  the  sea,  they  compass  all  the  land, 

From  Scots  to  Wight,  from  Mount  to  Dover  strand  : 


Or  city-heir,  in  mortgage  melts  away  ; 

Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  they. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that. 

Glean  on,  and  gather  uj)  the  whole  estate.  90 

Then  strongly  fencing  ill-got  wealth  by  law, 

Indenture,  cov'nants,  articles  they  draw, 

Large  as  the  fields  themselves,  and  larger  far 

Than  civil  codes,  with  all  their  glosses,  are  ; 

So  vast,  our  new  divines,  we  must  confess. 

Are  fathers  of  the  church  for  writing  less. 

But  let  them  -write  for  you,  each  rogue  impairs 

The  deeds,  and  dexterously  omits,  ses  heires : 

No  commentator  can  more  slily  pass 

O'er  a  learn'd  unintelligible  place  ;  100 

Or,  in  quotation,  shrewd  divines  leave  out 

Those  words,  tliat  would  against  them  clear  the  douht. 

So  Luther  thought  the  paternoster  long, 
When  doom'd  to  say  his  beads  and  even-song  ; 


*  See  note  ante,  p.  256. 

N  N2 
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But  liaviiig  cast  Lis  cowl,  and  left  tliose  la^s, 
Adds  to  Clirist'.s  ]miyer,  iXic-puwer  and  glory  cUuir<e. 

The  lauds  arc  bought  ;  but  where  are  to  be  found 
Those  ancient  -woods  that  shaded  all  the  ground  I 
We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
No  kitchens  emulate  the  vestal  lire. 
Where  are  those  troops  of  poor,  that  thronged  of  yore 
The  good  old  landlord's  hospitable  door  '\ 
Well,  I  could  wish,  that  still  in  lordly  donie^. 
Some  beasts  were  killeil,  though  not  whole  liLcatt-mb.-' 
That  both  extremes  were  banished  from  their  wall.-;, 
Carthusian  fasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanals  ; 
And  all  mankind  might  that  just  mean  observe, 
In  ■which  none  e'er  could  surfeit,  none  could  starve. 
These  as  good  Avorks,  'tis  true,  we  all  allow. 
But  oh  !  these  works  are  not  in  fashion  now. 
Like  rich  old  wardrobes,  thmgs  extremely  rare, 
Extremely  fine,  but  what  no  man  will  wear. 

Thus  much  I've  said,  I  trust,  without  offence  ; 
Let  no  court  sycophant  pervert  my  sense, 
Nor  sly  informer  watch  these  Avords  to  draw 
Within  the  reach  of  treason,  or  the  law. 
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SATIRE   IV. 

WkI;L,  it'  it  I'l^^  my  lime  tu  <|uit  tlio  .slage, 
Adieu  to  all  tliu  lollies  ut'  the  age  ! 
I  die  ill  cluirity  Avith  fool  and  knave, 
Secure  of  peace  at  least  beyond  the  grave. 
I've  had  my  purgatory  here  betimes, 
And  paid  for  all  my  satires,  all  my  rlijanes. 
The  poet's  liell,  its  tortures,  fiends,  and  ilamcs, 
To  this  v.'ere  trifles,  toys,  and  empty  luiiues. 

With  foolish  pride,  my  heart  was  ni;ver  lired, 
Nor  the  vain  itch  t'  adjnire,  or  be  admireil  ;  10 

I  hoped  for  no  commission  from  his  grace  : 
I  bought  no  benefice,  I  begged  no  place  ; 
Had  n(j  new  verses,  nor  new  suit  to  shew  ; 
Yet  went  to  court  ! — the  dev'l  would  have  it  so. 
But,  as  the  fool  that  in  reforming  days 
Would  go  to  mass  in  jest  (as  story  says) 
Could  not  but  think,  to  pay  his  fine  ■\\as  odd. 
Since  'tAvas  no  formed  design  of  serving  (Jod; 
So  was  I  punished,  as  if  full  as  proud. 

As  prone  to  ill,  as  negligent  of  good,  20 

As  deep  in  debt,  without  a  thought  to  pay, 
As  vain,  as  idle,  and  as  false,  as  they 
"Who  live  at  court,  for  going  once  that  way  ! 
Scarce  Avas  I  entered,  Avhen,  behold  !  there  came 
A  thing  Avhich  Adam  had  been  posed  1o  name  ; 
Noah  had  refused  it  lodging  in  his  ark. 
Where  all  the  race  of  reptiles  might  embark  : 
A  verier  monster,  than  on  Afric's  shore 
The  sun  e'er  got,  or  slimy  Nilus  bore, 

Or  Sloane'  or  WoodAvard's  Avondrous  shelves  contain,  80 

Nay,  all  that  lying  travellers  can  feign. 
The  Avatch  Avould  hardly  let  him  pass  at  noon. 
At  night  Avould  SAVear  liim  dropt  out  of  the  moon. 
One,  Avhom  the  mob,  when  next  Ave  find  or  make 

*  An  aUusion  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Museum. 
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A  Popish  plot,  shall  for  a  Jesuit  take, 

And  the  wise  justice,  starting  from  his  chair, 

Ciy,  By  your  priesthood  tell  me  what  you  are? 

Such  was  the  Avight  :  th'  apparel  on  his  back, 

Tliough  coarse,  was  rev'rend,  and  though  hare,  was  black  : 

The  suit,  if  bj^  the  fashion  one  might  guess,  i3 

Was  velvet  in  the  youth  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

But  mere  tuff-tafFety  what  now  remained  ; 

80  Time,  tliat  changes  all  things,  had  ordained  ! 

Our  sons  shall  see  it  leisurely  decay, 

First  turn  plain  rash,  then  A'anish  quite  away. 

This  thing  has  travelled,  speaks  each  language  too, 
And  knows  what's  fit  for  every  state  to  do  ; 
Of  Avhose  best  phrase  and  courtly  accent  joined, 
He  forms  one  tongue,  exotic  and  refined. 

Talkers  I've  learned  to  bear  ;  Motteux  I  knew,  so 

Henley  himself  I've  heard,  and  Budgell  too. 
The  Doctor's  Wormwood  style,  the  hash  of  tongues 
A  pedant  makes,  the  storm  of  Gonson's  lungs, 
The  whole  artillery  of  the  terms  of  war. 
And  (all  those  plagues  in  one)  the  bawling  bar  ; 
These  I  could  bear  ;  but  not  a  rogue  so  civil. 
Whose  tongue  "wdll  compliment  you  to  the  devil ; 
A  tongire  that  can  cheat  widows,  cancel  scores, 

]\Iake  Scots  speak  treason,  cozen  subtlest  av 

Witli  royal  favourites  in  flatt'ry  vie,  «o 

And  Oldmixon  and  Burnet  both  outlie. 

He  spies  me  out  ;  I  whisper,  gracious  God  ! 
What  sin  of  mine  could  merit  such  a  rod  % 
That  all  the  shot  of  dulness  now  must  be 
From  this  thy  blunderbuss  discharged  on  me  ! 
"  Permit  "  (he  cries)  "  no  stranger  to  your  fame 

To  crave  your  sentiment,  if 's  your  name. 

What  speech  esteem  you  most  ?     '  The  king's,'  said  I. 

But  the  best  words  1 — '  0,  sir,  the  dictionary.'  " 

"  You  miss  my  aim  ;  I  mean  the  most  acute,  70 

And  perfect  speaker  ? — '  Onslow,  past  disjiute.' 

But,  sir,  of  writers  %     '  Swift  for  closer  style. 

But  Iloadly  for  a  period  of  a  mile.' 

Why  yes,  'tis  granted,  these  indeed  may  pass  : 

Good  conumon  linguists,  and  so  Panurge  was  ; 

Nay,  troth  the  apostles  (tliough  perhaps  too  rough) 

Ha<l  once  a  pretty  gift  of  tongues  enough  : 
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Yet  these  were  all  poor  f^^entlcmcn  !   I  dai'e 
AlFirm,  'twas  travel  made  them  Avliat  they  were." 

Thus  other  talents  liaving  nicely  shown,  sf 

He  came  by  sure  transition  to  his  own  : 
Till  I  cried  out,  "  You  prove  yourself  so  able, 
Pity  !  3'ou  was  not  dragoman  at  Baljel ; 
For  had  they  found  a  linguist  half  so  good, 
T  make  no  question  but  the  tower  had  stood. 

'  Obliging  sir !  for  courts  you  sure  were  made. 
Why  then  for  ever  buried  in  the  shade  1 
Spirits  like  you  should  see  and  should  be  seen, 
Tlie  king  would  smile  on  you — at  least  the  queen.' 
'  Ah,  gentle  sir  !  you  courtiers  so  cajole  us —  90 

But  TuUy  has  it,  Nmiqnam  minus  solus: 
And  as  for  courts,  forgive  me  if  I  say 
No  lessons  now  are  taught  the  Spartan  way  : 
Though  in  his  jiictures  luot  be  full  display'd, 
Few  are  the  converts  Are  tine '  has  made  : 
And  though  the  coiirt  shew  vice  exceeding  clear, 
None  should,  by  my  advice,  learn  virtue  there.' 

At  this  entranced,  he  lifts  his  hands  and  eyes, 
S(|ueaks  like  a  high-stretch'd  lutestring,  and  replies 
'  Oh,  'tis  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  things  lOO 

To  gaze  on  princes,  and  to  talk  of  kings  ! ' 
'  Then,  happy  man  who  shews  the  tombs  ! '  "  said  I, 
He  dwells  amidst  the  royal  family  ; 
He  ev'ry  day  from  king  to  king  can  walk, 
Of  all  our  Harries,  all  our  Edwards  talk. 
And  get  by  speaking  truth  of  monarchs  dead 
What  few  can  of  the  living,  ease  and  bread. 
"  Lord,  sir,  a  mere  mechanic  !  strangely  low, 
And  coarse  of  phrase, — your  English  all  are  so. 
How  elegant  your  Frenchmen  1 "     "  ]\Iine,  d'ye  mean  ?  no 

I  have  but  one,  I  hope  the  fellow's  clean." 
"  Oh  !  sir,  politely  so  !  nay,  let  me  die. 
Your  only  Avearing  is  3''onr  paduasoy." 
"  Not,  sir,  my  only,  I  have  better  still. 
And  this  yoil  see  is  but  my  dishabille." — 
Wild  to  get  loose,  his  patience  I  provoke, 
Mistake,  confound,  object  at  all  he  spoke  : 
But  as  coarse  iron,  sharpened,  mangles  more. 


'  A  celebrated  Italian  poet,  Avho  lost  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  by  wri ling  iiil'iniL'nig 
Boiiuels. 
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And  itoli  most  hurts  wlien  angered  to  a  sore  ; 

So  wlien  yon  plague  a  fool,  'tis  still  the  curse,  120 

Yon  only  make  the  matter  worse  and  ■worse. 

He  passed  it  o'er  ;  affects  an  easy  smile 
At  all  my  peevislmess,  and  tuins  Ms  style. 
He  asks,  "  Wliat  neAvs  ?  "  I  tell  liim  of  new  plays, 
New  shigers,  harlequins,  and  operas. 
He  hears,  and  as  a  still  with  simj^les  in  it, 
Between  each  drop  it  gives,  stays  half  a  minute. 
Loth  to  enrich  me  ■nith  too  quick  replies, 
By  little,  and  by  little,  drops  his  lies. 

Mere  household  trash  !  of  birtlmights,  balls,  and  shows,  130 

More  than  ten  Hollinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowes. 
When  the  queen  froAVTied,  or  smiled,  he  knows  ;  and  what 
A  subtle  minister  may  make  of  that : 
"\^Tio  suis  with  whom  :  who  got  liis  pen,sion  rug, 
Or  quicken'd  a  reversion  by  a  drug  : 
Whose  place  is  quartered  out  three  parts  in  four, 

And  AA'hether  to  a  Bishop  or  a  w ; 

Who,  having  lost  his  credit,  pa-wned  his  rent, 

Is  therefore  fit  to  have  a  government : 

Wlio  in  the  secret,  deals  in  stocks  secure,  1« 

And  cheats  th'  imknowing  widow  and  tlie  poor  : 

Who  makes  the  trust  of  cliarity  a  job, 

And  gets  an  act  of  Parliament  to  rob  : 

Why  turnpikes  rise,  and  now  no  cit  nor  clown 

Can  gratis  see  the  country,  or  the  town  : 

Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  vole,' 

But  some  excising  courtier  will  have  toll. 

As  one  of  Woodward's  jiatients,  sick,  and  sore, 
I  puke,  I  nauseate, — yet  he  thrusts  in  more  : 
Trims  Europe's  balance,  tops  tlie  statesman's  part,  iJt 

And  talks  Gazettes  and  Post-bo}-s  o'er  by  heart. 
Like  a  liig  A\ife  at  sight  of  loathsome  meat 
Ready  to  cast,  I  yawn,  I  sigh,  and  sweat. 
Then  as  a  L' censed  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Silence  or  hurt,  he  libels  the  great  man  ; 
Swears  every  place  entailed  for  years  to  come, 
In  siu'e  succession  to  the  day  of  doonr  : 
He  names  the  price  for  ev'jy  office  paid, 
And  says  oux  Avars  thrive  ill,  because  delayed  : 


*  A  deal  at  canl:  llial  il;:' ws  ail  ihe  Iricks. 
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Nay,  hints,  'tis  by  connivance  of  tlio  couit,  160 

That  Spain  robs  on,  and  Dunkirk's  still  a  port. 

Not  movt.'  amazeiueut  seized  on  Ciive's  gii;;sts, 

To  see  themselves  fall  endloni;  into  beasts, 

Tlian  mine,  to  find  a  subject  staid  and  wise 

Already  half  tnrn'd  traitor  by  surprise. 

I  felt  til'  infection  slide  from  hi)n  to  me, 

As  in  the  pox,  some  give  it  to  get  free  ; 

And  quick  to  swallow  me,  methought  I  saw 

One  of  our  giant  statues  ope  its  jaw. 

In  that  nice  moment,  as  another  lie  i7n 

Stood  just  a-tilt,  the  minister  came  by. 
To  him  he  flies,  and  boAvs,  and  bows  again., 
Then,  close  as  Umbra,'  joins  the  dirty  tram. 
Not  Fannius'  self  more  impudently  near, 
When  half  his  nose  is  in  his  Prince's  ear. 
I  fijiaked  at  heart  ;  and  still  afraid,  to  see 
All  the  court  filled  with  stranger  tilings  than  he,' 
Ran  out  as  fast  as  one,  that  pays  his  bail 
And  dreads  more  actions,  hurries  from  a  gaol. 

Bear  me,  some  god  !   oh,  quickly  bear  me  hence  iso 

To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense  : 
Where  Contemplation  prunes  her  ruliled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kiii.;s  I 
There  sober  thought  pursued  th'  amusing  tlu-nie, 
Till  fancy  coloured  it,  and  form'd  a  dream. 
A  vision  hermits  can  to  hell  transport. 
And  forced  even  me  to  see  the  damned  at  coiu't. 
Not  Dante,  dreaming  all  th'  infernal  state. 
Beheld  such  scenes  of  envy,  sin,  and  hate. 

Base  fear  becomes  the  guilty,  not  tlie  free  ;  190 

Suits  tyrants,  plunderers,  1)ut  suits  n(it  me  : 
Shall  I,  tlie  terror  of  this  sinful  town, 
Care,  if  a  liveried  lord  or  smile  or  frown  1 
Who  cannot  tiatter,  and  detest  who  can, 
Tremble  before  a  noble  serving-man  ' 
O  my  fair  mistress,  Truth  !  shall  I  ({uit  thee 
For  hutting,  braggart,  piifted  nobility  ] 
Thou,  who  since  yesterday  hast  rolled  o'er  all 
The  busy  idle  blockheads  of  the  ball, 
Hast  thoii,  O  Sun  !  beheld  an  emptier  sort,  2oo 

*  A  shadow.     A  Roman  parasite.  •  Lord  Ilurvcy. 
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Than  such  as  SAvell  tliis  bladder  of  a  court  ? 

Now  pox  on  those  who  shew  a  court  in  wax  1 ' 

It  ought  to  hring  all  courtiers  on  their  backs  : 

Such  painted  puppets  !  such  a  varnished  race 

Of  hollow  gew-gaws,  only  dress  and  face  ! 

Such  waxen  noses,  stately  staring  things — 

No  wonder  some  folks  bow,  and  think  tlioni  hiiig>. 

See  !  where  the  British  youth,  engaged  no  move 

At  Fig's,^  at  White's,'*  with  felons,  or  a  w , 

Pay  their  last  duty  to  the  court,  and  come  :i:i 

All  fresh  and  fragrant  to  the  drawing-room  ; 

In  hues  as  gay,  and  odours  as  divine, 

As  the  fair  fields  they  sold  to  look  so  fine. 

"  That's  velvet  for  a  king  !  "  the  fl'att'rer  swears  ; 

'Tis  true,  for  ten  days  hence  'twill  be  King  Lear's. 

Our  court  may  justly  to  our  stage  give  rules, 

That  helps  it  both  to  fool's-coats  and  to  fools. 

And  why  not  players  strut  in  courtiers'  clothes  ? 

For  these  are  actors  too,  as  well  as  those  : 

Wants  reach  all  states  ;  they  beg  but  better  drest,  220 

And  all  is  splendid  poverty  at  best. 

Painted  for  sight,  and  essenced  for  the  smell, 
Like  frigates  fraught  with  spice  and  cochine'l, 
Sail  in  the  ladies  :  how  each  pirate  eyes 
So  weak  a  vessel,  and  so  rich  a  prize  ! 
Top-gallant  he,  and  she  in  all  her  trim. 
He  boarding  her,  she  striking  sail  to  him  : 
"  Dear  Coimtess  !  you  have  charms  all  hearts  to  liit  !  " 
And  "  Sweet  Sir  Fopling  !  you  haA^e  so  much  wit !  " 
Such  wits  and  beauties  are  not  praised  for  nouglit,  230 

For  both  the  beauty  and  the  wit  are  bought. 
'Twould  burst  even  Heraclitus  with  the  spleen. 
To  see  those  antics,  Fopling  and  Courtin  : 
The  presence  seems,  ■with  things  so  richly  odd. 
The  mosque  of  I\Iahound,  or  some  queer  pagod. 
See  them  survey  their  limbs  by  Durer's  rules,'* 
Of  all  beau-kind  the  best-proportioned  fools  ! 

*  A  famous  show  of  the  court  of  France  "■  gate, 
in  wax-work. — Fope.  \      •'  "White's  wa?  a  noted  gaming-house. 

^  Fig"?,  a  prize-fighter's  academy,  \  '  Durer's  rules. — Alhcrt  Durer,  a  cclc- 
wherc  the  j'ouug  nobility  received  in- j  hrated  painter,  bom  at  Nuremberg,  1171, 
struction  in  those  days  ;  it  was  also  cus-  died  lo'iS.  He  was  also  a  tine  engraver, 
lomary  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  ]  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  engraved 
■"■'isit  the  condemned  criminals  iu  New-    ou  wovd. 
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Adjust  their  clothes,  and  to  confession  draw 

Those  venial  sins,  an  atom,  or  a  straw  ; 

But  oh  !  what  tenors  must  distract  the  soul  2io 

Convicted  of  that  mortal  crime,  a  hole  ; 

Or  should  one  jjound  of  powder  less  bespread 

Those  monkey-tails  that  wag  behind  their  head. 

Thus  finished,  and  corrected  to  a  hair, 

They  march,  to  prate  their  hour  before  tlie  fair. 

So  first  to  preach  a  Avhite-gloved  chaplain  goes. 

With  band  of  lily  and  with  cheek  of  rose, 

Sweeter  than  Sharon,  in  immac'late  trina. 

Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him. 

Let  but  the  ladies  smile,  and  they  are  blest :  250 

Prodigious  !  how  the  things  protest,  protest : 

Pqace,  fools,  or  Gonson  will  for  papists  seize  you, 

If  once  he  catch  you  at  your  Jcsu  Jcsu} 

Nature  made  ev'ry  fop  to  plague  his  brother. 
Just  as  one  beauty  mortifies  another. 
But  here's  the  captain  that  will  plague  them  Ixjth, 
Whose  air  cries  Arm  !  whose  very  look's  an  oath  : 
The  captain's  honest,  sirs,  and  that's  enough. 
Though  his  soul's  bullet,  and  his  body  buff. 
He  spits  fore-right ;  his  haughty  chest  before,  260 

Like  batt'ring  rams,  beats  open  ev'ry  door : 
And  with  a  face  as  red,  and  as  awiy, 
As  Herod's  hangdogs  in  old  tapestry, 
Scarecrow  to  boys,  the  breeding  woman's  curse, 
Has  yet  a  strange  ambition  to  look  worse  ; 
Confomids  the  civil,  keeps  the  rude  in  awe, 
Jests  like  a  licensed  fool,  coinmands  like  law. 

Frighted,  I  quit  the  room,  but  leave  it  so 
As  men  from  gaols  to  execution  go  ; 

For,  hung  with  deadly  sins,-  I  see  the  wall,  270 

And  lined  with  giants  deadlier  than  them  all : 
Each  man  an  Ascapart,^  of  strength  to  toss 
For  quoits,  both  Temj)le  Bar  and  Charing  Cross. 
Scared  at  the  grizly  forms,  I  sweat,  I  fly. 
And  shake  all  o'er,  like  a  discovered  spy. 

Courts  are  too  much  for  wits  so  weak  as  mine  : 


'  A  rrproof  for  their  profane  e.xclama- I  rrproscnting'    the    seven   deadly   sins. — 
li'ins.  I'u/ic. 

^  The  ruum   liun;^  \vilh   okl  tapestry,!      *  A  gluut  in  I'unianees. — I'nj/c 
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Charge  them  ■with  hcav'n's  artiller}',  Lohl  divine  ! 
From  such  alone  the  great  rebnkes  endure, 
Whose  satire's  sacred,  and  whose  rage  secure  : 
'Tis  mine  to  A\"ash  a  few  light  stains,  hut  thcii-s 
To  deluge  sin,  and  drown  a  court  in  tears. 
HoA\'e'er  what's  now  Ajtocrypha,  my  wit, 
In  lime  to  come,  maj^  pass  for  Holy  Writ 


IMITATIONS  OF  HORACE. 
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BOOK   I.     EPISTLE   VIT. 

IMITATED  IN  THE  lilANNER  OF  Uii.  SWIFT. 

'Tis  true,  my  lord,  I  gave  my  word, 
I  would  be  witli  you,  June  the  third ; 
Changed  it  to  August,  and  (in  short) 
Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  coui't. 
You  limnour  me  when  I  am  sick, 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetic  1 
In  town,  what  objects  could  I  meet  ? 
The  shops  shut  up  in  ev'ry  street, 
And  fun'rals  black'ning  all  the  doors, 

And  yet  more  melancholy  w ;  10 

And  what  a  dust  in  ev'ry  place  ! 
And  a  thin  court  that  wants  your  face. 
And  fevers  raging  up  and  do'wn, 
And  W"'  and  H'"*  both  in  town  ! 

"  The  dog-days  are  no  more  the  case." 
'Tis  true ;  but  winter  comes  apace  : 
Then  southward  let  your  bard  retire. 
Hold  out  some  months  'twixt  sun  and  fire, 
And  you  shall  see  the  fii'st  warm  weather, 
Me  and  the  butterflies  together.  20 

My  lord,  your  favours  well  I  know ; 
'Tis  with  distinction  you  bestow  ; 
And  not  to  ev'ry  one  that  comes. 
Just  as  a  Scotsman  does  his  plums. 
"  Pray  take  them,  sir, — enough's  a  feast : 
Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest." — 
AVhat ']  rob  your  boys  ?  those  pretty  rogues  ! 
"  No,  sir,  you'll  leave  them  to  the  hogs." 
Thus  fools  with  compliments  besiege  ye, 
Contriving  never  to  oljlige  ye.  30 
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Scatter  your  favours  on  a  fop, 

Ingratitude's  the  certain  croj) ; 

And  'tis  but  just ;  I'll  tell  ye  wherefors, 

You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 

A  wise  man  always  is  or  should 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  ; 

But  makes  a  diff'reuce  in  his  thought 

Betwixt  a  guiaiea  and  a  groat. 

Xow  this  I'll  say,  you'll  find  in  me 
A  safe  companion,  and  a  free  ;  lo 

But  if  you'd  have  me  always  near — 
A  word,  pray,  in  your  honour's  car. 
I  hojje  it  is  your  resolution 
To  give  me  hack  my  constitution  ! 
The  sprightly  wit,  the  lively  eye, 
Th'  engaging  smile,  the  gaiety. 
That  laughed  do^vn  many  a  summer  sun, 
And  kept  you  up  so  oft  tiU.  one  : 
And  all  that  voluntary  vein. 
As  when  Belinda  raised  my  strain.  50 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink ; 
But  having  amply  stuffed  his  skm. 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in  : 
Which  one  belonging  to  the  house 
('Twas  not  a  man,  it  was  a  mouse) 
Observing,  ciied,  "  You  'scape  not  .so, 
Lean  as  you  came,  sir,  you  must  go." 

Sir,  you  may  spare  your  ajipli  cation, 
I'm  no  such  beast,  nor  his  relation  ;  60 

Nor  one  that  temperance  advance. 
Crammed  to  the  throat  with  ortolans  : 
E-xtremely  ready  to  resign 
All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine. 
South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  pleaise, 
Leave  me  but  liberty  and  ease. 
'Twas  Avhat  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child,' 
"\^1io  praised  my  modesty,  and  smiled. 
"  Give  me,"  I  cried,  "  (enough  for  me) 
My  bread,  and  independency  ! "  TO 

'  Cras^js  gave  him   several  shares  in  ( not  sell  them,  and  always  rejoiced  that 
the  South-Sea  Company  ;  as  did  also  Sh  |  he  did  not  gain  by  the  misery  of  others. 
Francis    Child,  the  bunker.     I'ope  did  | 
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So  honght  fill  annual  rent  or  two. 

And  lived — just  as  you  see  I  do  ; 

Near  fifty,  and  without  a  wife, 

I  trust  that  sinking  fund,  luy  life. 

Can  I  retrench  %     Yes,  mighty  well, 

Shrink  hack  to  my  paternal  cell, 

A  little  hoiise,  with  trees  a-row, 

And,  like  its  master,  very  low. 

There  died  my  father,  no  man's  delator, 

And  there  I'll  die,  nor  worse  nor  better.  80 

To  set  this  matter  full  before  ye, 
Our  old  friend  Swift  will  tell  liis  story. 

"  Harley,  tlie  nation's  great  sujiport," — 
But  you  may  read  it ;  I  stop  short. 
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BOOK  11.     SATIEE  VL 

rmi     FIKST  TART  IMITATED   IN  THE  YEAR   1711,  P.Y  DR.  SWIFT; 
THE  LATTER  TART  ADDED  AFTERWARDS. 

I've  often  wislied  tliat  I  had  clear 
For  life,  six  hundred  pomids  a  year, 
A  handsome  hoiLse  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

"Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store  ; 
But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie. 

All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die  ;  ]0 

I  can't  but  think  'twould  soimd  mure  clever, 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat, 
By  any  trick,  or  any  fardt ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rides, 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools  : 
As  thus,  "  Vouchsafe,  0  gracious  ]\Iaker  ! 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  acre  : 
Ox,  if  it  be  Thy  will  and  j)leasure, 

Dii'ect  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure  :  "  20 

But  only  what  my  station  fits. 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  wits. 
Preserve,  Almighty  Providence, 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence  : 
And  let  me  in  these  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose ; 
Eemoved  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene. 
Nor  puffed  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen. 

In  short,  I'm  perfectly  content, 
Let  mfi  birt  live  on  this  side  Trent ;  so 

Nor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 
To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 

I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  ser^'ice  of  the  crown. 
"  Lewis,  the  dean  will  be  of  use. 
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Send  for  liiiii  up,  tiike  no  excuse." 

Tlic  toil,  tlie  danger  of  the  seas  ; 

Great  ministers  ne'er  tbink  of  these  ; 

Or  let  it  cost  live  hundred  pound, 

No  matter  where  the  money's  found,  40 

It  is  but  so  much  moi'e  in  debt. 

And  that  they  ne'er  considered  yet. 

'•  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown, 
Let  my  lord  know  you're  come  to  town." 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  .away, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day  ; 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemmed  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
Chequered  with  ribbons  blue  and  green  : 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  l  50 

Some  wag  observes  me  thus  perplext, 
And,  smiling,  whispers  to  the  next, 
"  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud, 
To  jostle  here  among  a  crowd." 
Another  in  a  surly  lit. 
Tells  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  wit : 
"  So  eager  to  express  yoxir  love, 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  sliove, 
But  rudely  jjress  before  a  duke." 

T  o-^vn  I'm  pleased  with  this  rebuke,  60 

And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw  ; 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penned, 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

This,  humbly  offers  me  his  case — 
That,  begs  my  interest  for  a  place — 
A  hundred  other  men's  aflairs. 

Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  cars.  19 

"  To  morrow  my  appeal  comes  on, 
Without  your  help  the  cause  is  gone  " — 
"  The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you, 
About  some  great  afiair,  at  tAvo  " — 
"  Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind, 
To  get  my  warriuit  quickly  signed  : 
Consider,  'tis  my  first  request." — 
*'  Be  satisfied,  I'll  do  my  best  :  " — 
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Then  presently  he  falls  to  tease, 

"  Yon  may  for  certain,  if  yon  please  ;  wi 

I  donLt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew — 

And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you" — 

'Tis  (let  me  see)  three  years  and  moio, 
(October  next  it  will  lie  fonr) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  lirst  attend, 
i\nil  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat, 
Kxi\i  qnestion  me  of  this  and  that  ; 
As,  "  What's  o'clock  ]  "  and,  "  How's  the  wind  J" 
"  Whose  chariot's  that  wc  left  behind  \  "  yo 

Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs  ; 
Or,  "  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
From  Pope,  from  Parnell,  or  from  Gay '? " 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 
As  once  a  week  we  tra^'el  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  town, 
Where  all  that  passes,  inUr  nos, 
Might  be  proclaimed  at  Charing  Cross.  ifO 

Yet  some  I  know  Avith  envy  swell, 
Because  they  see  me  used  so  well : 
"  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  Dean  1 
I  wonder  what  some  people  mean  ; 
^ly  lord  and  he  are  groA\Ti  so  great, 
Always  together,  tete-a-tete. 
What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes — 
See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks  ! " 
There  flies  about  a  strange  report 

Of  some  express  arrived  at  court ;  110 

I'm  stopj)ed  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechised  in  ev'ry  street. 
"  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frer^uent  the  great; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat  ? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  paj^ers  lie  ?  " 
"  Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I." 
"  Ah,  Doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest  ! 
'Tis  now  no  secret  " — "  I  protest 
'Tis  one  to  me  ' — "  Tlicn  tell  us,  pray, 
'Wlicu  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pay  1 "  120 

Aud   though  I  solemnly  declare 
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I  know  no  more  tliau  my  Lmtl  Miiyov, 
TlK'y  stand  amazed,  and  think  me  l;vo\vu 
'J'lic  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Tims  in  i\  sea  of  folly  tossed, 
Jly  choicest  lionrs  of  life  are  lost ; 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat, 
Oh,  could  I  sec  my  country  seat  ! 
There,  leaning  near  u  gentle  brook. 

Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book,  iso 

And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  toA\Ti. 
0  charming  noons  !   and  nights  di\-ine  ! 
Or  when  I  sup,  or  when  I  dine. 
My  friends  above,  my  folks  below, 
Chatting  and  laughing  all  a-row. 
The  beans  and  bacon  set  before  'em, 
The  grace-cup  served  with  all  decorum  : 
Each  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  please, 
And  ev'n  the  very  dogs  at  ease  !  lio 

Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things, 
How  this  or  that  Italian  sings, 
A  neighbour's  madness,  or  his  spouse's, 
Or  what's  in  either  of  the  Houses  : 
But  something  much  more  our  concern, 
And  quite  a  scandal  not  to  learn  : 
Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wiser, 
A  man  of  meiit,  or  a  miser  ? 
Whether  we  ought  to  choose  our  friends, 
For  their  own  worth,  or  our  own  ends  {  150 

W^liat  good,  or  better,  we  may  call, 
And  what,  the  very  best  of  all  ? 

Our  friend,  Dan  Prior,  told,  (you  know) 
A  tale  extremely  a  propos  : 
Kame  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trice, 
He  had  a  story  of  two  mice. 
Once  on  a  time  (so  runs  the  fabh;) 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
Received  a  town  mouse  at  his  board, 

Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord.  m 

A  frugal  mouse  npon  the  whole. 
Yet  loved  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul, 
Knew  wha*^^  wns  han(ls(nne,  and  would  do't, 
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On  just  occasion,  co(de  qui  coute. 
He  broiight  liim  bacon  (nothing  lean), 
Pudding,  tliat  might  have  pleased  a  dean  ; 
Cheese,  such,  as  men  in  Suffolk  make, 
But  wished  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  thougli  no  way  sparing. 
He  ate  himself  the  rind  and  paring.  1 70 

Our  courtier  scarce  could  touch  a  bit, 
But  showed  liis  breeding  and  his  wit  ; 
He  did  his  best  to  seem  to  cat, 
And  cried,  "  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 
.    But  lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene  ! 
For  God's  sake,  come,  and  live  with  men  : 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  must  die, 
Botli  small  and  great,  both  yoii  and  I  : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport, 
(This  doctrine,  friend,  I  learnt  at  court)."  iso 

The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 
AAvay  they  come,  througli  thick  and  thin, 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
('Twas  on  the  niglit  of  a  debate. 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sat  late). 

Behold  tlie  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  description,  he  might  sliow  it  ; 
Tell  how  the  mooidjeani  tremliling  falls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  tlie  walls  ;  190 

Palladian  A\'alls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors  : 
But  let  it  (in  a  word)  be  said, 
The  moon  was  up,  and  men  a-bed. 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red  ; 
The  guests  withdrawn  liau  left  the  treat, 
And  down  tlie  nuce  sate,  tete-a-tete. 

Our  couT'tier  walks  from  dish  to  dish, 
Tastes  for  liis  I'riend  of  fowl  and  fish  ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  doAvn  the  law,  200 

"  Que  ga  est  hon  !  Ah  (joutcz  ga ! 
Tliat  jelly's  rich,  this  mahnsey  healing. 
Pray,  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in." 
Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain '? 
He  stufi's  and  swills,  and  stufl's  again. 
"  I'm  quite  ashamed — 'tis  mighty  rude 
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To  eat  so  much — but  all's  so  good. 

I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give — 

My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 

No  sooner  said,  hut  from  the  hall  210 

Rush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs  and  all  : 

"  A  rat,  a  rat  !  clap  to  the  door  "  — 

The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice, 

Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice  ! 

(It  was  by  Providence  they  tliink. 

For  your  d d  stucco  has  no  chink.) 

"  An't  please  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peasant, 

"  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant  : 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree,  220 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty  !" 
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BOOK   IV.     ODE   I. 

TO  YEXUS, 

Again  !  new  timmlts  in  mvj  Lrcast  ? 

All  spare  me,  Yeun.s  !  let  lue,  let  nie  le.-t  1 

I  am  not  now,  ahis  !  tlie  man 

As  in  the  gentle  reign  of  my  Queen  Anne. 

All  sonnd  no  more  tliy  soft  alaims. 

Nor  circle  sober  fifty  witli  thy  charms. 

Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  dcbiies  ! 

Turn,  turn  to  '\\illing  hearts  your  wanton  fires  ; 

To  number  five  direct  your  doves, 

There  sjiread  round  ]\Icrhay'  all  yonr  Lloomin;]  ]o\e:-  ;   lo 

Kohle  and  young,  wlio  strikes  the  heart 

Witli  every  sprightly,  e-\'ery  decent  part  ; 

Equal,  the  injured  to  defend, 

To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fix  the  friend. 

He  with  a  hundred  arts  refined. 

Shall  stretch  thy  conquests  over  lialf  tlie  land  : 

To  liim  each  lival  shall  submit, 

!Make  but  his  riches  ecj^ual  to  his  wit. 

Then  shall  thy  form  the  marble  grace, 

(Thy  Grecian  form,)  and  Chloe  lend  the  face  :  20 

His  house  embosomed  in  the  grove. 

Sacred  to  social  life  and  social  love. 

Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendant  green, 

Where  Thames  rellects  the  visionary  scene  : 

Thither,  the  silver  sounding  lyres 

Shall  call  the  smiling  Loves,  and  young  Desii-es  ; 

There  every  Grace  and  Muse  shall  throng, 

Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  song  ; 

Tliere  youths  and  nymphs,  in  consort  gay, 

Sliall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day.  so 

"With  me,  alas  !  those  joys  are  o'er  ; 

For  me,  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 

Adieu  !  fond  hope  of  mutual  fire. 

The  still-believing,  still-renewed  desire  ; 

Afterwards  Lord  Mansfield.    See  previous  note,  p.  308, 
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Adieu  !  the  lieavt-expancling  Imwl, 

And  all  the  kind  deceivers  ol'  tlic  m>u1  ! 

But  Avhy  \  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear  ! 

Steals  down  luy  cheek,  the  involuntary  tear  ? 

Why  words  so  llowing,  thoughts  so  free, 

Stop,  or  turn  nonsense,  at  (uie  glance  of  thee  !  40 

Thee,  drest  in  fancy's  airy  Leani, 

Absent  I  follow  through  the  extended  dream  ; 

Now,  now  I  seize,  I  clasp  thy  chaiius, 

And  now  you  hurst  (ah  cruel  !)  from  in}'  arms. 

And  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  soft!}-  glide  by  the  canal  ; 

Now  shown  \>\  Cynthia's  silver  ray. 

And  nuw  on  rulliiig  waters  snatched  away. 


PART  OF  THE  NINTH  ODE  OF  THE 
FOURTH  BOOK. 

A    I'KAGMENT. 

Lest  you  should  tliirdc  that  vei'se  shall  die, 
Wliich  sounds  the  silver  Thames  aloug. 

Taught  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  ily 
Al)0ve  the  reach  of  vulgar  song  ; 

Though  daring  IMilton  sits  sublime, 

In  Spenser  nati\'e  muses  play  ; 
Nor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  time. 

Nor  pensive  Co\vley's  moral  hi}'^ — 

Sages  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth 
Ere  Ccesar  was,  or  Newton  named  ; 

Those  raised  new  empires  o'er  the  earth, 

And  these,  new  heavens  and  sj'stems  framed. 

Vain  was  the  chiefs,  the  sage's  pride  ! 

They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 
In  vain  they  schemed,  in  vain  they  bled ! 

They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead. 
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THE   FOURTH  EPISTLE   OF   THE   FIRST  BOOK 
OF  HORACE'S  EPISTLES.^ 

A   MODEUN   IMITATIOX. 

Say,  St.  JoLn,-  who  alone  peruse 

With  candid  ej'e,  the  mimic  muse, 

What  seliemes  of  politics,  or  laws, 

In  Gallic  lands  the  patriot  draws  ! 

Is  then  a  greater  work  in  hand, 

Tlian  all  the  tomes  of  Haines's  band.? 

'  Or  shoots  he  folly  as  it  Hies  ? 

Or  catches  manners  as  they  rise  1  '^ 

Or,  ui'ged  by  unciueuched  native  heat. 

Does  St.  John  (jlreein\'ich  sports  repeat  V  lo 

AVliere  (emulous  of  Chartres'  fame) 

E'en  Charti'es'  self  is  scarce  a  name. 

To  you  (the  all-ermed  gift  of  heaven) '" 
The  indulgent  gods,  unasked,  have  given 
A  form  complete  in  CA'ery  part, 
And,  to  enjoy  that  gift,  the  art. 
"Wliat  could  a  tender  mothers  care" 
"Wish  better  to  her  favourite  heir, 
Than  mt,  and  fame,  and  lucky  hours, 
A  stock  of  health,  and  golden  shower's,  20 

And  graceful  fluency  of  speech. 
Precepts  before  unknoAvn  to  teach  1 

Amidst  thy  various  ebbs  of  fear,' 

^  This  satire  on  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  |      '  The  h'lies  here  quoted  oc-'ir  iii  the 
the  praise  bestowed  on  him  in  a  letter  to    "  Essaj-  on  Man." 


Sir.  lUchardson,  where  Mr.  Pope  sa3S, 
The  sons  shall  blush  their  fathers  were 
his  foes : 

being  so  contradictory,  probably  occa- 
pioncd  the  former  to  be  suppressed. — Kote 
in  Johnsoii  s  Edition. 

Ad  Albium  Tibullum. 


*  An  taciturn  silvas  inter  rcptare  sa- 

iubres  ? 

*      Di  tibi  formnm 

Di    tibi    divitias    dedirunt,    arti-mque 

fruendi. 
^  Quid  ^-oveat   dulci  nutricula  majus 
alumno, 


Albi,    nostrorum    seiinonum,    candide    Q.uisapere,etfaripo.ssitqua;sentiat,  etcui 
judex,  I  Gratia,  fama,  v:ilrtudo  contingat  abuiuli'. 

Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  ; T^fi  dcficionte  crumeua  't 

Pedanu  ?  |      t  Inter  spem  curauiqur,  timons  infer 

Seribere,  quod  Cassl  Parmensis  opuscula  1  et  iras. 

viucat  'i  ' 
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Aiul  gloiunint,'  hope,  and  black  despair  ; 

Yet  let  tliy  fi-k-nd  this  truth  impart ; 

A  truth  I  tell  with  bleeding  heart 

(In  justice  for  your  laliours  past), 

'That  every  day  shall  be  your  last  ; 

That  every  hoiu'  you  lile  renew 

Is  to  your  injured  country  due.  30 

In  spite  of  tears,  of  mercy  spite, 
My  genius  still  must  rail,  and  write. 
Haste  to  thy  Twickenham's  safe  retreat, 
And  mingle  with  the  grumbling  great  : 
There,  hall"  devour'd  by  spleen,  you'll  iiud 
The  rhyming  bubbler  of  mankind  ; 
There  (elfjects  of  our  mutual  hate) 
We'll  ridicule  both  church  and  state. 


*  Omiiem  credo  diem  fibi  diluxisse  suprcmiim. 
Me  piugueiii  et  nitiduin  beuo  curatu.  cute  vises, 
Cum  riderc  voles  Epicuii  de  grege  porcum. 
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A  LETTER  TO   THE  PUBLISHER, 

OCCASIONED   BY   THE   FIRST   CORRECT   EDITION   OF   THE 
DUNCIAD.i 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  hear,  that  j'Oii  have  procured  a  con-ect  copy  of  tho 
Diniciad,  which  the  many  surreptitious  cues  have  rendered  so  necessary  ; 
and  it  is  yet  with  more,  that  I  am  informed  it  will  be  attended  with  a 
commentary  :  a  work  so  requisite,  that  I  cauuot  think  the  author  himself 
would  have  omitted  it,  had  he  approved  of  the  first  ap2:)earance  of  this  poem. 

Such  notes  as  have  occurred  to  me,  I  hercwitli  send  j'ou  :  you  will 
oblige  me  by  inserting  them  amongst  those  which  are,  or  will  be,  trans- 
mitted to  you  by  others  ;  since  not  only  the  author's  friends,  but  even 
strangers,  appear  engaged  by  humanitj',  to  take  some  care  of  an  orphan  of 
so  much  genius  and  sj)irit,  which  its  parent  seems  to  have  abandoned  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  suffered  to  step  into  the  world  naked,  unguarded, 
and  unattended. 

It  was  upon  reading  some  of  the  abusive  papers  lately  published,  that 
my  great  regard  to  a  person,  whose  friendship  I  esteem  as  one  of  tlie  chief 
honours  of  my  life,  and  a  much  greater  respect  to  truth,  than  to  him  or 
any  man  living,  engaged  me  in  inquiries,  of  which  the  enclosed  notes  are 
the  fruit. 

I  perceived,  that  most  of  these  authors  had  l)een  (doul_)tless  very  wisely) 
the  ftrst  aggi'essors.  They  had  tried,  till  they  were  weary,  what  was  to  be 
got  hy  railing  at  each  other :  Nobody  was  either  concerned  or  surprised,  if 
tliis  or  that  scribbler  was  proved  a  dunce.  But  every  one  was  curious  to 
read  what  could  be  said  to  prove  Mr.  Pope  one,  and  was  ready  to  pay 
something  for  such  a  discovery  :  A  stratagem,  which  would  they  fairly 
owTi,  it  might  not  only  reconcile  them  to  me,  but  screen  tlieni  from  the 
resentment  of  their  lawfid  superiors,  whom  they  daily  abuse,  oidy  (as  I 
charitably  hope)  to  g'et  that  by  them,  ^^dlich  they  cannot  get  from  them. 

I  found  this  was  not  all :  111  success  in  that  had  transjiortcd  them  to 
personal  abuse,  either  of  himself,  or  (\vliat  I  think  he  could  less  forgive) 
of  his  friends.  They  had  called  men  of  virtue  and  honour  bad  men,  long 
before  he  had  either  leisure  or  inclination  to  call  tlunn  bad  Avriters  ;  and 
some  had  been  such  old  offenders,  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  theu* 
persons  as  well  as  their  slanders,  till  they  were  pleased  to  reviye  them. 


*  This  letter  was  supposed  to  have  heeu  written  by  l'o2)e  himself. 
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Xow  -«-liat  had  3Ir.  Pope  done  before,  to  iuceuse  them  ?  He  had 
liuljlishcd  those  works  which  are  in  the  hands  of  everybody,  in  which  not 
the  lea.st  mention  is  made  of  any  of  them.  And  what  has  he  done  since  ? 
He  has  laughed,  and  written  the  Dunclad.  'What  has  that  said  of  them  ? 
A  very  serious  truth,  which  the  public  had  said  before,  that  they  were 
dull :  and  wdiat  it  had  no  sooner  said,  but  they  themselves  were  at  gi'eat 
liaLns  to  procure  or  even  purchase  room  in  the  prints,  to  testify  under 
their  hands  to  the  truth  of  it. 

I  should  still  have  been  silent,  if  either  I  had  seen  any  inclination  in 
my  friend  to  be  serious  with  such  accusers,  or  if  they  had  onlj'  meddled 
with  his  writings ;  since  whoever  publishes,  jjuts  himself  on  his  trial  by 
his  country.  But  wlien  his  moral  character  Avas  attacked,  and  in  a 
manner  from  which  neitlier  truth  nor  vii'tue  cansecui'e  the  most  innocent, 
— in  a  manner,  which,  though  it  annihilates  the  credit  of  the  accusation 
with  the  just  and  impartial,  yet  aggravates  very  much  the  guilt  of  the 
accusers  ;  I  mean  by  authors  without  names  :  then  I  thought,  since  the 
danger  was  common  to  all,  the  concern  ought  to  be  so  ;  and  that  it  was 
an  act  of  justice  to  detect  the  authors,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  as 
many  of  them  are  the  same  who  for  several  years  past  have  made  free 
■ndth  the  greatest  names  in  church  and  state,  exposed  to  the  world  the 
private  misfortunes  of  families,  abused  all,  even  to  women,  and  whose 
prostituted  papers  (for  one  or  other  party,  in  the  unhappy  divisions  of  their 
country)  have  insulted  the  fallen,  the  friendless,  the  exiled,  and  the  dead. 

Besides  this,  which  I  take  to  be  a  jjublic  concern,  I  have  already  con- 
fessed I  had  a  jsrivate  one.  I  am  one  of  that  number  who  have  long 
loved  and  esteemed  ]\Ir.  Poj^e  ;  and  had  often  declared  it  was  not  his 
capacity  or  Avaitings  (which  we  ever  thought  the  least  valuable  part  of  his 
chai-acter),  but  the  honest,  open,  and  beneficent  man,  that  we  most 
esteemed,  and  loved  in  him.  Now.  if  what  these  people  say  were  believe<l, 
I  must  appear  to  all  my  friends  either  a  fool,  or  a  knave  ;  eitlier  imposed 
on  myself,  or  imposing  on  them  ;  so  that  I  am  as  much  interested  in  the 
confutation  of  these  calumnies,  as  he  is  himself. 

I  am  no  author,  and  consequently  not  to  be  suspected  either  of  jealousy  or 
resentment  against  any  of  the  men,  of  whom  scarce  one  is  known  to  mo 
by  .-fight ;  and  as  for  their  writings.  I  have  sought  them  (on  this  one 
occasion)  in  vain,  in  the  closets  and  libraries  of  all  my  acquaintance.  1 
had  still  been  in  the  dark,  if  a  gentleman  had  not  procured  me  (I  suppose 
from  some  of  themselves,  for  they  are  generally  much  more  dangerous 
friends  than  enemies)  the  i^assages  I  send  you.  I  solemnly  i^rotest  I  hav9 
added  nothing  to  the  malice  or  absiu-dity  of  them  ;  which  it  behoves  me 
to  declare,  since  the  voucliers  themselves  will  be  so  soon  and  so  irrecoverably 
lost.  You  may  in  some  measiu-e  prevent  it,  bj-  preserving  at  least  their 
titles,  and  discovering  (as  far  as  you  can  depend  on  the  truth  of  your 
information)  the  names  of  the  concealed  authors. 

The  fii-st  objection  I  have  heard  made  to  the  poem  is,  that  the  persons 
are  too  ob.scure  for  satire.  The  jjersons  themselves,  rather  than  allow  the 
objection,  would  foigivo  the  satii^e  ;  and  if  one  could  be  tempted  to  afford 
it  a  serious  answf.r,  were  not  all  assassinates,  popular  insurrections,  the 
insolence  of  the  r-'ibhle  without  doors,  and  of   domestics  within,  most 
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wi'onpfuUy  chastised,  if  the  meanness  of  ofFenders  indemnified  them  from 
punishment  ?  On  the  contrary,  obscurity  renders  them  more  dangerous, 
as  less  thoug-ht  of ;  hxw  can  pronounce  judgment  only  on  open  facts ; 
morality  alone  can  pass  censure  on  intentions  of  mischief  ;  so  that  for 
secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow  flying  in  the  dark,  there  is  no  public  punish- 
ment left,  but  what  a  good  writer  inflicts. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  these  soi-t  of  authors  are  poor.  That  might 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  lesser  crimes  than  defama- 
tion (for  'tis  the  case  of  almost  all  who  are  tried  there)  ;  but  sure  it  can  be 
none  :  for  who  ^\'ill  pretend  that  the  robbing  another  of  his  reputation 
supplies  the  want  of  it  in  hunself  ?  I  question  not  but  such  authors  are 
poor,  and  heartily  wish  the  objection  were  removed  by  any  honest  liveli- 
hood. But  poverty  is  here  the  accident,  not  the  subject :  He  who  describes 
malice  and  villainy  to  be  pale  and  meagre,  exjiresses  not  the  least  anger 
against  paleness  or  leanness,  but  against  malice  and  villainy.  The  apothe- 
cary in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  poor  ;  but  is  he  therefore  justified  in  vending 
poison  ?  Not  but  poverty  itself  becomes  a  just  subject  of  satire,  when  it 
is  the  consequence  of  vice,  prodigality,  or  neglect  of  one's  lawful  calling  ; 
for  then  it  increases  the  public  burden,  fills  the  streets  and  highways  with 
robbers,  and  the  garrets  with  clippers,  coiners,  and  weekly  journalists. 

But  admitting  that  two  or  three  of  these  offend  less  in  their  morals, 
than  in  their  writings  :  must  poverty  make  nonsense  sacred  1  If  so,  the 
fame  of  bad  authors  would  be  much  better  consulted  than  that  of  all  the 
good  ones  in  the  world  ;  and  not  one  of  an  hundred  had  ever  been  called 
by  his  right  name. 

They  misttdic  the  whole  matter  :  It  is  not  charity  to  encoui-age  them  in 
the  way  they  follow,  but  to  get  them  out  of  it ;  for  men  are  not  bunglers 
because  they  are  poor,  but  they  are  poor  because  they  are  bunglers. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  enough  to  hear  our  authors  crying  out  on  the  one 
hand,  as  if  their  persons  and  characters  were  too  sacred  for  satire ;  and 
the  imblic  objection  on  the  other,  that  they  are  too  mean  even  for  ridicule? 
But  whether  bread  or  fame  be  their  end,  it  must  be  allowed,  our  author, 
by  and  m  this  poem,  has  mercifully  given  them  a  little  of  both. 

There  are  two  or  three,  who  by  their  rank  and  fortune  have  no  benefit 
from  the  fonner  objections,  sui)posing  them  goed,  and  these  I  was  soiry 
to  see  in  such  company.  But  if,  without  any  provocation,  two  or  three 
g-entlemen  will  fall  upon  one,  in  an  alfaii-  wherein  his  interest  and  reputa- 
tion are  equally  embarked  ;  they  cannot  certainly,  after  they  have  been 
content  to  print  themselves  his  enemies,  complam  of  being  put  into  the 
number  of  them. 

Others,  I  am  told,  jiretend  to  have  been  once  his  friends.  Surely  they 
are  their  enemies  who  say  so,  since  notliing  can  be  more  odious  than  to  treat 
a  friend  as  they  have  done.  But  of  this  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  when  I 
consider  the  constant  and  eternal  aversion  of  all  bad  writers  to  a  good  one. 

Such  as  claim  a  merit  from  being  his  admu-ers  I  would  gladly  ask,  if 
it  lays  him  under  a '  personal  obligation  1  At  that  rate  he  would  be 
the  most  obliged  hrrmlile  servant  in  the  world.  I  dare  swear  for  these 
in  particular,  he  never  desired  them  to  be  his  admirers,  nor  promised  in 
return  to  be  theirs.    That  had  truly  been  a  sign  he  was  of  their-  acquaint- 

]•  r 
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aiice;  btit  would  not  the  malicious  world  have  suspected  such  an  approba- 
tion of  some  motive  worse  than  ignorance,  in  the  author  of  the  Kimij  on 
Criiici.sui?  Be  it  as  it  ■will,  the  reasons  of  their  admir.atiou  and  of  his 
contempt  are  equally  subsisting  ;  for  his  works  and  theirs  are  the  very 
same  that  they  were. 

One,  therefore,  of  their  assertions,  I  believe  may  bo  tme  "  Tliat  he  has 
a  contempt  for  their  writings."  And  there  is  another,  -which  would 
probably  be  sooner  allowed  by  himself  than  by  any  good  judge  beside  : 
"  That  his  own  have  found  too  much  success  with  the  public."  Eut  as  it 
cannot  consist  's^dth  his  modesty  to  claim  this  as  a  justice,  it  lies  not  on 
hun,  but  entii'ely  on  the  public,  to  defend  its  own  judgment. 

There  remains  what  in  my  opinion  might  seem  a  better  plea  for  these 
people,  than  any  they  have  made  use  of.  If  obscurity  or  poverty  were  to 
exempt  a  man  from  satire,  much  more  should  folly  or  dubiess,  which  are 
still  more  involuntary  ;  nay,  as  much  so  as  personal  deformity.  But  even 
this  will  not  help  them  :  deformity  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  when  a 
man  sets  up  for  being  handsome ;  and  so  must  dulness  when  he  sets  uj) 
for  a  wit.  They  are  not  ridiculed,  because  ridicule  in  itself  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  pleasure ;  but  because  it  is  just  to  undeceive  and  vindicate  the 
honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankind  from  imposition  ;  because 
particular  interest  ought  to  jield  to  general,  and  a  great  number,  who  are 
not  naturally  fools,  ought  never  to  be  made  so,  in  complaisance  to  a  few 
who  are.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  aU  ages,  aU  vain  pretenders,  were 
they  ever  so  poor  or  ever  so  dull,  have  been  constantly  the  topics  of  the 
most  candid  satirists,  from  the  Codrus  of  Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boileau. 

Ha-vdng  mentioned  Boileau,  the  greatest  poet  and  most  judicious  critic 
of  his  age  and  country,  admirable  for  his  talents,  and  yet  perhaps  more 
admirable  for  his  judgment  in  the  proper  application  of  them  ;  I  cannot 
help  remarking  the  resemblance  betwixt  him  and  our  author,  in  qualities, 
fame,  and  fortune  ;  in  the  distinctions  sho^mi  them  by  their  superiors,  in 
the  general  esteem  of  their  equals,  and  in  their  extended  reputation 
amongst  foreigners  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  ours  has  met  with  the  better 
fate,  as  he  has  had  for  his  translators  persons  of  the  most  eminent  rank 
and  abilities  in  their  respective  nations.^  But  the  resemblance  holds  in 
nothing  more,  than  in  their  being  equally  abused  by  the  ignorant  pre- 
tenders to  poetry  of  their  times  ;  of  which  not  the  least  memory  will 
remain  but  in  then*  own  writings,  and  in  the  notes  made  upon  them. 
"WTiat  Boileau  has  done  in  almost  all  his  poems,  our  author  has  only  in 
this  :  I  dare  answer  for  him  he  will  do  it  in  no  more  ;  and  on  this 
principle,  of  attacking  few  but  who  had  slandered  him,  he  could  not  have 


*  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  in  French 
vei-se,  by  General  Hamilton;  the  same, 
in  vei'se  also,  by  Slonsieur  Roboton, 
Counsellor  and  Privy  Secretary  to  King 
George  I.,  after  by  the  Abbe  llejTiel,  in 
verse,  with  notes.  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
in  French,  by  the  Princess  of  Conti, 
Paris,  1728,  and  in  ItaUau  verse,  by  the 


Marquis  Rangoni,  Envoy  Exti-aordinary 
from  Modena  to  King  George  II.  Othci  - 
of  his  works  by  Salvini  of  Florence,  k'  . 
His  essays  and  dissertations  on  Honu i, 
several  times  translated  in  Frcncii. 
"Essay  on  Man,"  by  the  Abbe  Rcyud, 
in  verse,  by  Monsieur  Silliouet,  in  prose, 
1737,   and  since   by  others  in   French, 


Abbe  Conti,  a  noble  Venetian;  and  by  the    Italian,  and  Latin. —  IFarhurion. 
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done  it  at  all,  had  he  been  confined  from  ccnsming'  obscure  and  worthless 
persons,  for  scarce  any  other  were  his  enemies.  However,  as  the  parity  is 
so  remarkable,  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  the  last ;  and  if  ever  he  shall 
give  us  an  edition  of  ,this  poem  himself,  I  may  see  some  of  them  treated 
as  gently,  on  their  repentance  or  better  merit,  as  Perrault  and  Quinault 
were  at  last  by  BoUeau. 

In  one  point  I  must  be  allowed  to  think  the  character  of  our  English 
poet  the  more  amiable.  He  has  not  been  a  follower  of  fortune  or  success  ; 
he  has  lived  ^\'ith  the  great  without  flattery  ;  been  a  friend  to  men  in 
power  without  pensions  ;  from  whom,  as  he  asked,  so  he  received  no 
favour,  but  what  was  done  him  in  his  friends.  As  his  satires  were  the 
more  just  for  being  delayed,  so  were  his  panegyrics ;  bestowed  only  on 
such  persons  as  he  had  familiarly  known,  only  for  such  virtues  as  he  had 
long  observed  in  them,  and  only  at  such  times  as  others  cease  to  praise,  if 
not  begin  to  calumniate  them, — I  mean  when  out  of  power  or  out  of 
fashion.!  A  satu-e,  therefore,  on  writers  so  notorious  for  the  contrary 
practice,  became  no  man  so  well  as  himself  ;  as  none,  it  is  plain,  was  so 
little  in  thek  friendships,  or  so  much  in  that  of  those  whom  they  had 
most  abused,  namely  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  parties.  Let  me  add  a 
further  reason,  that,  though  engaged  in  their  friendships,  he  never  espoused 
their  animosities ;  and  can  almost  singly  challenge  this  honour,  not  to  have 
written  a  line  of  any  man,  which,  through  guilt,  through  shame,  or  through 
fear,  through  variety  of  fortune,  or  change  of  interests,  he  was  ever  un- 
willing to  own. 

I  shall  conclude  with  remarking  what  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  every 
reader  of  humanity,  to  see  aU  along,  that  our  author  in  his  very  laughter 
is  not  indulging  his  own  ill-nature,  but  only  punishing  that  of  others. 
As  to  his  poem,  those  alone  are  capable  of  doing  it  justice,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  great  writer,  know  how  hard  it  is  (with  regard  both  to  his 
subject  and  his  manner)  vetustis  dare  novitatem,  obsoletis  nitorem, 
obscuris  lucem,  fastiditis  gratiam. 

I  am, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

St.  James's,  Dec.  22,  1728.  William  Cleland.^ 


*  As  Mr.  Wycherley,  at  the  time  the 
town  declaimed  against  his  book  of 
poems  ;  Mr.  Walsh,  after  his  death  ;  Sir 
VVdliam  Trumbull,  when  he  had  resigned 
tlio  office  of  Secretary  of  State  ;  Lord 
Enlingbroke,  at  his  leavmg  England 
after  the  queen's  death  ;  Lord  Oxford,  in 
his  last  decUne  of  life ;  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs,  at  the  end  of  the  South  Sea  year, 
and  after  his  death :  others  only  in 
epitaphs. —  Warburton. 

*  This  gentleman  was  of  Scotland,  and 
bred  at  tho  Uiuversity  of  Utrecht,  with 
the  Earl  of  Mar.  He  served  in  Spain 
under  Earl  liivers.  After  the  peace,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  Gommissioucrs  of 


the  Customs  in  Scotland,  and  then  of 
Taxes  in  England,  in  which  having 
shown  himself  for  twenty  years  diligent, 
punctual,  and  incorruptible,  tliou,i,'h  with- 
out any  other  assistance  of  ibrtuuc,  lie 
was  suddenly  displaced  by  the  nunister 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  Iris  age ;  and 
died  two  months  after,  in  17-11  •  He  was 
a  person  of  universal  leandng,  and  an 
enlarged  conversation ;  no  man  had  a 
warmer  heart  for  his  friend,  or  a  sincerer 
attachment  for  the  constitution  of  hia 
country.  And  yet  for  all  tins,  tlie  public 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  tho  author  of 
this  letter.—  JFarburton. 
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MAETINUS    SCRIBLEEUS, 

HIS    PKOLEGOMENA  AND   ILLUSTLATIOXS   TO   THE  DUJsT'IAD  : 

WITH    THE    HYrEKCKITICS    OF    ARISTARCUUS. 

Domix''  Bemarh'i  on  Prince  Artlmr, 

I  CANNOT  but  tliink  it  tlie  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world,  to  dis- 
iragnish  good  writers,  by  discouraging  the  bad.  Nor  is  it  an  ill-natured 
thing,  in  relation  even  to  the  very  i^ersons  upon  •nhom  the  reflections  are 
made.  It  is  true,  it  may  deprive  them  a  little  the  sooner  of  a  short  profit 
and  a  transitory  reputation  ;  but  then  it  may  have  a  good  effect,  and 
oblige  them  (before  it  be  too  late)  to  decline  that  for  ■svhich  they  are  so 
very  unfit,  and  to  have  recourse  to  something  in  which  they  may  be  more 
successful. 

Cliaracter  of  Mr.  P.  1716. 

The  persons  whom  Boileau  has  attacked  in  his  wi-itings  have  been  for 
the  most  part  authors,  and  most  of  those  authors,  poets  :  and  the  censures 
he  hath  passed  upon  them  have  been  confirmed  by  all  Europe. 

GMdon,  Preface  to  Ids  Nero  Rehearsal. 

It  is  the  common  cry  of  the  poetasters  of  the  town,  and  their  fautors, 
that  it  is  an  ill-natured  thiug  to  expose  the  pretenders  to  wit  and  poetry. 
The  judges  and  magistrates  may  with  full  as  good  reason  be  reproached 
with  ill-uatui'e  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against  a  thief  or 
imijostor. — The  same  will  hold  in  the  republic  of  letters,  if  the  critics  and 
judges  will  let  every  ignorant  pretender  to  scribbling  pass  on  the  world. 

Theoljdld,  Letter  to  MUt,  Jvne  22,  1728. 

Attacks  may  be  levelled,  either  against  failui'es  in  genius,  or  against  tno 
pretensions  of  writing  -sWthout  one. 

Concanen,  Dedication  to  the  Author  of  the  Dttnciad. 

A  satire  upon  dulness  is  a  thing  that  has  been  used  and  allowed  in  all 
ages. 
Out  of  thine  own  mouth  ^\t11  I  judge  thee,  -ndckcd  scribbler  I 
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TESTIIMONIES    OF    AUTEORiS 

CONCERNING  OUR  POET  AND  HIS   WORKS. 

M,  Scr'ililerns  Lectori  S. 

Before  we  present  thee  with  our  excrcitations  on  this  most  delectable 
poem  (drawn  from  the  many  volumes  of  our  adversaria  on  modern 
authors)  we  shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable  usage  of  editors,  collect 
the  various  judgments  of  the  learned  concerning  oiu-  poet ;  various  indeed, 
not  only  of  different  authors,  but  of  the  same  author  at  different  seasons. 
Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the  testimonies  of  such  eminent  wits  as  would 
of  course  descend  to  posterity,  and  consequently  be  read  without  our 
collection  ;  but  we  shall  likewise,  with  incredible  labour,  seek  out  for 
divers  others,  which,  but  for  this  our  diligente,  could  never  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  months  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  most  cui-ious.  Hereby  thou 
mayest  not  only  receive  the  delectation  of  variety,  but  also  an-ive  at  a 
more  certain  judgment  by  a  grave  and  circumspect  comparison  of  the 
witnesses  with  each  other,  or  of  each  with  himself.  Hence  also  thou  wilt 
be  enabled  to  draw  reflections,  not  only  of  a  critical,  but  a  moral  natixre, 
by  being  let  into  many  particulars  of  the  person  as  well  as  genius,  and  of 
fortune  as  well  as  merit  of  oiu-  author  :  in  which  if  I  relate  some  thing-s 
of  little  concern  peradventure  to  thee,  and  some  of  as  little  even  to  him  ; 
I  entreat  thee  to  consider  how  minutely  all  tnie  critics  and  commentators 
are  wont  to  insist  upon  such,  and  how  material  they  seem  to  themselves, 
if  to  none  other.  Forgive  me,  gentle  reader,  if  (following  learned 
example)  I  ever  and  anon  become  tedious  :  allow  me  to  take  the  same 
pains  to  find  whether  my  author  were  good  or  bad,  well  or  ill-natured, 
modest  or  arrogant ;  as  another,  whether  his  author  was  fair  or  brown, 
short  or  tall,  or  whether  he  wore  a  coat  or  a  cassock. 

AVe  propose  to  begin  -vsath  his  life,  parentage,  and  education  :  but  as  to 
these,  even  his  contemporaries  do  exceedingly  differ.  One  saith,^  he  was 
educated  at  home  ;  another,-  that  he  was  bred  at  St.  Omer's  by  Jesuits  ;  a 
third,^  not  at  St.  Omer's,  but  at  Oxford  !  a  fourth,''  that  he  had  no 
university  education  at  all.  Those  who  allow  hun  to  be  bred  at  home, 
differ  as  much  concerning  his  tutor  :  One  saith,^  he  was  kept  by  his  father 
on  purpose  ;  a  second,"  that  he  was  an  itinerant  priest ;  a  third, ^  that  he 
was  a  parson  ;  oue^  calleth  him  a  secular  clergyman  of   the  church  of 


*  Giles  Jacob's  "Lives  of  the  Poets," 
vol.  ii,  in  his  Life. 

*  Dennis's  "Reflections  on  the  Essay 
on  Crit." 

'  "  Dunciad  Dissected,"  p.  4. 


♦  "  Guardian,"  No,  40. 

^  Jacob's  "  Lives,"  &c,,  vol,  ii. 
8  "  Dunciad  Dissected,"  p,  4. 
'  Fanner  P.  and  his  son. 

*  "  Dunciad  Dissected," 
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Rome  ;  another,'  a  monk.  As  little  do  they  agree  about  his  father,  whom 
one^  supposeth.  like  the  father  of  Hesiod,  a  tradesman  or  merchant; 
another,^  a  husbandman  ;  another,'*  a  hatter,  &c.  Nor  has  an  author  been 
■wanting  to  give  our  poet  such  a  father  as  Apuleius  hath  to  Plato,  Jam- 
l)lichus  to  Pythagoras,  and  divers  to  Homer,  viz.  a  demon  :  for  thus  ]\Ir. 
Gildon  : — * 

'•  Certain  it  is,  that  his  original  is  not  from  Adam,  but  the  devil ;  and 
that  he  wanteth  nothing  but  horns  and  tail  to  be  the  exact  reseml^lance  of 
his  infernal  father."  Finding,  therefore,  such  contrariety  of  opuiions,  and 
(whatever  be  ours  of  this  sort  of  generation)  not  being  fond  to  enter  into 
controversj',  we  shall  defer  writing  the  life  of  our  poet,  tUl  aiithors  can 
detennine  among  themselves  what  parents  or  education  he  had,  or 
whether  he  had  any  education  or  parents  at  all. 

Proceed  we  to  what  is  more  certain,  his  Works,  though  not  less  un- 
certain the  judgments  concerning  them  ;  beginning  with  his  Essay  on 
Criticism,  of  which  hear  fii-st  the  most  ancient  of  critics, 

3Ir.  John  Dennis. 

'•'  His  precepts  are  false  or  trivial,  or  both  ;  his  thoughts  are  crude  and 
abortive,  his  expressions  absurd,  his  numbers  harsh  and  unmusical,  his 
rhymes  trivial  and  common  ; — instead  of  majesty,  we  have  something  that 
is  A-ery  mean  ;  instead  of  gravity,  something  that  is  veiy  boyish  ;  and 
instead  of  perspicuity  and  lucid  order,  we  have  but  too  often  obscurity 
and  confusion."  And  in  another  place — "  "WTiat  rai-e  numbers  are  here  I 
AVould  not  one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some  antiquated 
muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  from  some  superannuated  sinner,  upon 
account  of  impotence,  and  who,  being  poxed  by  the  fonner  spouse,  has  got 
the  gout  in  her  decrepid  age,  which  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably."  * 

No  less  peremptory  is  the  censure  of  our  hj-percritical  historian 

Mi:  Oldmixon. 

"  I  dare  not  say  any  thing  on  the  Essay  of  Criticism  in  verse  ;  but  if 
any  more  curious  reader  has  discovered  in  it  something  new  which  is  not 
in  Di-yden"s  prefaces,  dedications,  and  his  essay  on  dramatic  poetry,  not  to 
n-K-ntion  the  French  critics,  I  should  be  vei-y  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of 
tiie  discovery."^ 

He  is  followed  (as  in  fame,  so  in  judgment)  by  the  modest  and  simple- 
minded 

1  "Characters  of  the  Times,"  p.  45.      |  author  of  that  libel;  though  in  the  sub- 

*  " Female  Uunciad,"  p,  ult.  sequent  editions  of  his  "Key"  he  left 
3  "Dunciad  Dissected."  out  this  assertion,  and  affirmed  (m  the 

*  Hoome,  "  Paraplnase  on  the  4th  of , '' CurUad,"  p.  4  and  8)  that  it  was 
Genesis,"  printed  1729,  I  written  by  Dennis  only. 

^  "  Character  of  Mr.  P,  and  his  Writ-  |  ^  Eefiections  critical  and  satirical  on 
■iigs.  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  printed  Rhapsody,  called  "  An  Essav  on  Criti- 
for  S.  Popping-,  1716,  p.  10.  Curll,  in  cism,"  pVinted  for  Bernard  Lintot,  8vo, 
his  "  Key  to  the  Dunciad  "  (first  edition,  I  '  "  Essay  on  Criticism  mprose,"  octavo, 
paiil  to  be  printed  for  A.  Dodd).  in  the  1728,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Critical  His- 
10th  page,  declared    Gildon  to  be  the  |  tory  of  England." 
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Mr,  Leonard  Wchtril ; 

'\^^lo,  out  of  throat  respect  to  our  poet,  not  nammg  liim,  doth  yet  glance  at 
his  Essa\%  together  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham's,  and  the  criticisms  of 
Dryden  and  of  Horace,  which  he  more  openly  taxeth  :  "  As  to  the 
numerous  treatises,  essays,  arts,  &c.  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  have 
been  written  by  the  modems  on  this  ground-work,  they  do  but  hackney 
tiie  same  tho^^ghts  over  again,  making  them  still  more  trite.  Most  of 
their  pieces  are  nothing  but  a  pert,  insipid  heap  of  common-place.  Horace 
has,  even  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  thrown  out  several  things  which  plainly 
shew  he  thought  an  art  of  poetry  was  of  no  use,  even  while  he  was 
writing  one." 
To  all  which  great  authorities,  we  can  only  oppose  that  of 

Mr.  Addison. 

"  The  Essay  on  Criticism,"  saith  he,  "  which  was  published  some  months 
since,  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  The  observations  follow  one  another 
Idee  those  in  Horace's  Ait  of  Poetiy,  without  that  methodical  regular! t}^ 
which  would  have  been  requisite  in  a  prose  writer.  They  are,  some  of 
them,  uncommon,  but  such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  ease  and  perspicuity  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
As  for  those  which  are  the  most  known  and  the  most  received,  they  are 
placed  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with  such  apt  allusions,  that 
they  have  in  them  all  the  graces  of  novelty  ;  and  make  the  reader,  who 
was  before  acquainted  with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  theii-  truth  and 
solidity.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what  Monsieur  Boileau  lias 
so  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works  :  that  wit  and  fine 
writing  doth  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are  new,  as  in 
giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism, 
morality,  or  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by 
others  ;  we  have  little  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  a 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  few  precepts  in  it 
which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  and  which  were  not  commonly 
known  by  all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing,  and 
applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to 
admire. 

"  Longinus,  in  his  Reflections,  has  given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime, 
which  he  observes  in  the  several  passages  that  occasioned  them  :  I  cannot 
but  take  notice  that  oui*  English  author  has,  after  the  same  manner, 
exemjjlified  several  of  the  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves."'  He 
then  produces  some  instances  of  a  pai-ticular  beauty  in  the  numbers,  and 
concludes  with  sajning,  that  "  there  are  tlu-ee  poems  in  our  tongue  of  the 
same  nature,  and  each  a  master-jjiece  in  its  kind  !  the  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse  ;  the  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism." 

»  "  Spectator,"  No.  253. 
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Of  Windsor  Forest,  positive  is  the  judgment  of  the  affirmative 

Mr,  John  Dcnnix, 

That   it   is   a  wretched  rhapsody,  impudently  Avrit  in   emulation  of  t^ic 
Cooper's  Hill  of  Sir  John  Denham  :  the  author  of  it  is  obsciu'e,  is  aiii- 
Ijiguous.  is  affected,  is  temerarious,  is  barbarous  ! ' 
But  the  author  of  the  Dispensary ,2 

Dr.   Garth, 

in  the  preface  to  his  poem  of  Claremout,  differs  from  this  opinion  :  ''Those 
who  have  seen  these  two  excellent  poems  of  Cooper's  Hill  and  Windsor 
Forest,  the  one  vrritten  by  Sir  John  Denham.  the  other  by  ]\Ir.  Pope,  v.ill 
shew  a  great  deal  of  candour  if  they  approve  of  this." 

Of  the  Epistle  of  Eloi'sa,  we  are  told  by  the  obscui-e  writer  of  a  poem 
called  Sawney,  "  That  because  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  channed  th*- 
finest  tastes,  oiu-  author  writ  his  Eloi'sa  in  opposition  to  it ;  but  forgot 
innocence  and  virtue ;  If  you  take  away  her  tender  thoughts,  and  her 
fierce  desires,  all  the  rest  is  of  no  A^alue."  In  which,  methinks.  his  judg- 
ment resembleth  that  of  a  French  tailor  on  a  villa  and  garden  by  the 
Thames  :  "  All  this  is  very  fine  ;  but  take  away  the  river,  and  it  is  good 
for  nothing." 

But  very  contrary  hereunto  was  the  opinion  of 


Mr.  Prior 


himself,  saying  in  his  Alma  : ' 


"  0  Abelard !  ill-fated  voiith, 
Thy  tale  will  justify  this  truth : 
Kut  well  I  weet,  thy  cruel  wrong 
Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song : 
Dan  I'ope,  for  thy  misfortune  ffrievcd, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  lias  wcaved 
A  silken  web  ;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours ;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress. 
And  Venus  shall  the  textm-e  bless,"  &c. 

Come  we  now  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  celebrated  by  numerous 
pens,  yet  shall  it  suflice  to  mention  the  indefatigable 

Sir  Hichai'd  Slachmore,  Knt. 

who  (though  otherwise  a  severe  censurer  of  our  author)  yet  styleth  this  a 
laudable  translation."'*    That  ready  -ttTiter, 

Mr.   Oldin  ixon, 

in  his  forementioned  Essay,  frequently  commends  the  same.    And  the 
painful 


1  Letter  to  B.  E.  at  the   end  of  the 
^■raarks,  on  Pope's  "  Ilomor,"  171". 
*  Prmted  1728,  p.  12. 


^  "Alma,"  Cant.  2. 
'  In  liiii  "Essays,"  vol.  i.,  printed  for 
E.  CurlL 
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Mr.  Leivis  Theobald 

thns  extols  it,^  "  Tlie  spirit  of  Homer  breathes  all  tlirou^^h  this  translation. 
— I  am  in  doubt,  wliethcr  I  sliuukl  most  admire  the  justness  to  the 
ovisinal.  or  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language,  or  the  sounding  variety 
of  the  numbers  :  but  when  I  find  all  these  meet,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of 
wliat  the  poet  says  of  one  of  his  heroes,  "  That  he  alone  raised  and  flung- 
with  ease  a  weighty  stone,  that  two  common  men  could  not  lift  from  the 
ground  ;  just  so,  one  single  person  has  performed  in  this  translation,  what 
I  ouce  despaired  to  have  seen  done  by  the  force  of  several  masterly  hands." 
Indeed  tlie  same  gentleman  appears  to  have  changed  his  sentiment  in  his 
l-lssay  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Reputation,  (printed  in  Mist's  Journal, 
March  30,  172S),  where  he  says  thus  :  "  In  order  to  sink  in  reputation,  let 
liim  take  it  into  his  head  to  descend  into  Homer  (let  the  world  wonder,  as 
it  will,  how  the  devil  he  got  there),  and  pretend  to  do  him  into  English, 
so  his  version  denote  his  neglect  of  the  manner  how,"  Strange  varia- 
tion I  We  are  told  in 

Misfs  Journal  {June  8), 

"  Tlaat  this  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  not  in  all  respects  confoiinable  to 
the  fine  taste  of  his  friend  jMr.  Addison  ;  insomuch  that  he  employed  a 
younger  muse  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  he  supervised  him- 
self." Whether  Mr.  Addison  did  find  it  confoi.inaljle  to  his  taste,  or  not, 
best  appears  from  his  own  testimony  the  year  following  its  pul^lication,  in 
these  words  : 

Mr.  AddisorCs  Freeliolder,  No.  40. 

"  Wlien  I  consider  myself  as  a  British  freeholder,  I  am  in  a  particular 
manner  pleased  with  the  laboiu's  of  those  who  have  improved  our  language 
with  the  translations  of  old  Greek  and  Latin  aiithors. — AVe  have  already 
most  of  their  historians  in  oui*  own  tongue,  and,  what  is  more  for  the 
honour  of  our  language,  it  has  been  taught  to  express  with  elegance  the 
greatest  of  their  poets  in  each  nation.  The  illiterate  among  oui-  own 
countrymen  may  leani  to  judge  from  Dryden's  Virgil,  of  the  most  perfect 
epic  perfonnance.  And  those  parts  of  Homer  which  have  been  published 
already  by  Mr.  Pope,  give  us  reason  to  think  that  the  Iliad  will  appear  in 
English  with  as  little  disadvantage  to  that  immortal  poem." 

As  to  the  rest,  there  is  a  slight  mistake,  for  this  younger  muse  was 
an  elder  ;  nor  was  the  gentleman  (who  is  a  friend  of  our  author)  em- 
l_iloyed  by  Mr.  Addison  to  translate  it  after  him  since  he  saith  himself 
tliat  be  did  it  before.-  Contrariwise,  that  Mr.  Addison  engaged  our  author 
in  this  work  appeareth  by  declaration  thereof  in  the  preface  to  the  Iliad, 
printed  some  time  Ijefore  his  death,  and  by  his  own  letters  of  October  2G 
and  November  2,  1713,  where  he  declares  it  is  liis  opinion  that  no  other 
person  was  equal  to  it. 


"Censor,"  vol.  ii.  n.  33.  I  lation  of  the  first  book  of  the  "Iliad," 

Vide  Preface  to  Mr.  Tickell's  trans-  I  4to, 
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Next  comes  his  Shakspeare  on  the  stage  :  "  Let  him  (quoth  one,  -whom 
I  take  to  be 

Mr.  Theobald,  Mufs  Joxirnal,  June  8,  1728) 

publish  such  an  author  as  he  has  least  studied,  and  forget  to  discharge 
even  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor.  In  this  project  let  him  lend  the  book- 
seller his  name  (for  a  competent  sum  of  money)  to  promote  the  credit  of 
an  exorbitant  subscription."  Gentle  reader,  be  pleased  to  cast  thine  eye 
on  the  i^roposal  below  quoted,  and  on  what  follows  (some  months  after 
the  former  assertion)  in  the  same  Joui-nalist  of  June  8  :  "  The  bookseller 
proposed  the  book  by  subscrij^tion,  and  raised  some  thousands  of  pounds 
for  the  same  :  I  believe  the  gentleman  did  not  share  in  the  jjrofits  of  this 
extravagant  subscription." 

"  After  the  Iliad,  he  undertook  (saith 

Mlsfs  Journal,  June  8,  1728) 

the  sequel  of  that  work,  the  Odyssey  ;  and  having  secured  the  success  by  a 
numerous  subscription,  he  employed  some  underlings  to  perfonn  what, 
according  to  his  i)roposals,  should  come  from  his  own  hands."  To  which 
hea-^'y  charge  we  can  in  truth  oppose  nothing  but  the  words  of 

Mr,  Pope's  Proposal  for  fhe  Odyssey  (jirinted  hj  J.  Watts,  Jan.  10,  1724)  : 

"  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  subscription  for  Shakspeare 
belongs  wholly  to  Mr.  Tonson  :  and  that  the  benefit  of  this  proposal  is 
not  solely  for  my  own  use,  but  for  that  of  two  of  my  friends,  who  have 
assisted  me  in  this  work."  But  these  veiy  gentlemen  are  extolled  above 
our  poet  himself  in  another  of  Mist's  Journals.  March  .30,  1728,  saying, 
"  Tliat  he  would  not  ad^dse  INIi".  Pope  to  try  the  experiment  again  of 
getting  a  great  pari}  of  a  book  done  by  assistants,  lest  those  extraneous 
parts  should  unhappily  ascend  to  the  sublime,  and  retard  the  declension 
of  the  whole.     Behold  !  these  underlings  are  become  good  writers  !  " 

If  any  say.  that  before  the  said  Proposals  were  printed,  the  subscription 
was  begun  without  declaration  of  such  assistance  ;  verily  those  who  set  it 
on  foot  or  (as  the  term  is)  secured  it,  to  wit.  the  right  honoiu-able  the  lord 
viscount  Harcourt,  were  he  living,  would  testify,  and  the  right  honoui-able 
the  lord  Bathur.st,  now  living  doth  testify,  the  same  is  a  falsehood. 

Sorry  I  am,  that  persons  professing  to  be  learned,  or  of  whatever  rank 
of  authors,  should  either  falsely  tax,  or  be  falsely  taxed.  Yet  let  us,  who 
are  only  reporters,  be  impartial  in  oiu-  citations,  and  proceed. 

MUfs  Journal,  June  8,  1728. 

"  Jlr.  Addison  raised  this  author  from  obscurity,  obtained  him  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  whole  body  of  our  nobility,  and  trans- 
ferred his  powerful  interests  with  those  great  men  to  this  rising  bard,  ■who 
frequently  levied  by  that  means  iinusual  contriljutions  on  the  ijublic." 
"\Miich  surely  cannot  be,  if,  as  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  Dissected  re- 
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povtoth,  Sir.  "\V.vclicrly  had  before  '•  introduced  liim  into  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance willi  the  yn^atest  peers  and  brightest  wits  tlien  livinj^." 

"  No  sooner  (saith  the  same  journalist)  was  liis  body  lifeless,  but  this 
author,  reviving^  his  resentment,  libelled  the  niemory  of  his  departed 
friend ;  and  what  was  still  more  heinous,  made  the  scandal  public." 
'Sricvous  the  accusation  1  unlvuown  the  accuser  !  the  person  accused,  no 
witness  in  his  own  cause  ;  the  person,  in  whose  regard  accused,  dead  1 
iJut  if  there  bo  living  any  one  nobleman  whose  friendship,  yea  any  one 
gentleman  whose  subscription  Mr.  Addison  procured  to  our  author,  let 
liim  stand  forth,  that  truth  may  appear  1  Ainicua  Plato,  amioii.s-  Socrati'.'i, 
ftcd  DKiijis  arnica  vcritdn,  In  verity,  the  whole  story  of  the  libel  is  a  lie  ; 
witness  those  persons  of  integrity,  who  several  years  before  JVIi-.  Addison's 
decease,  did  see  and  approve  of  the  said  verses,  in  no  wise  a  libel,  but  a 
friendly  rebuke  sent  privately  in  our  author's  o^vll  hand  to  Mr.  Addison 
himself,  and  never  made  public,  till  after  their  own  Journals,  and  Curll 
liad  i^rinted  the  same.  One  name  alone,  which  I  am  here  authorized  to 
declare,  will  sufficiently  evince  this  truth,  that  of  the  right  honoui-able 
tlie  earl  of  Burling-ton. 

Next  is  he  taxed  with  a  crime  (in  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  I  doubt, 
more  heinous  than  any  in  morality),  to  wit,  plagiarism,  from  the  inventive 
and  quaint-conceited 

James  Moore  Smith,  Gent, 

"  Upon  reading  the  third  volume  of  Pope's  Miscellanies.  I  found  five 
lines  which  I  thought  excellent ;  and  happening  to  praise  them,  a  gentle- 
man produced  a  modern  comedy  (the  Rival  Modes)  published  last  year, 
^vllere  were  the  same  verses  to  a  tittle. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  undoubtedly  the  first  plagiaries,  that  pretend  to 
make  a  reputation  by  stealing  from  a  man's  works  in  his  own  life-time, 
and  out  of  a  public  print." '  Let  us  join  to  this  what  is  written  by  the 
author  of  the  Rival  Modes,  the  said  Mr.  James  Moore  Smith,  in  a  letter  to 
our  author  himself,  who  had  informed  him  a  month  before  that  play  was 
acted,  Jan.  27.  1726-7,  that,  "These  verses,  which  he  had  before  given 
him  leave  to  insert  in  it,  would  be  known  for  his,  some  copies  being  got 
al)road.  He  desii'es,  nevertheless,  that  since  the  lines  had  been  read  in 
liis  comedy  to  several.  Mi*.  P.  would  not  deprive  it  of  them,"  &c.  Surely, 
if  we  add  the  testimonies  of  the  lord  Bolingbroke,  of  the  lady  to  whom 
the  said  verses  were  originally  addi-essed,  of  Hugh  Bethel,  esq.  and  others, 
^vho  knew  them  as  oui-  author's  long  before  the  said  gentleman  composed 
his  play  ;  it  is  hoped,  the  ingenious,  that  affect  not  error,  will  rectify 
their  opinion  by  the  suffrage  of  so  honourable  personages. 

And  yet  followeth  another  charge,  insinuating  no  less  than  his  enmity 
both  to  church  and  state,  which  could  come  from  no  other  informer  than 
the  said 

Mr.  James  Moore  Snath. 
"  The  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk  was  a  very  dull  and  unjust  almsc  of  a 

»  "  Daily  Journal,"  March  18, 1728. 
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person  who  wrote  in  defence  of  our  religion  and  constitution,  and  who 
has  been  dead  many  years."  ^  This  seemeth  also  most  untrue  ;  it  being 
known  to  divers  that  these  memoirs  were  written  at  the  seat  of  the  lord 
Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire,  before  that  excellent  person  (bishop  Burnet's) 
death,  and  many  years  before  the  aj^ijearance  of  tliat  histoiy,  of  which 
they  are  pretended  to  be  an  abuse.  Most  tiixe  it  is,  that  Mi*.  ]\Ioore  had 
such  a  design,  and  was  himself  the  man  who  pressed  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
Mr.  Pope  to  assist  him  therein ;  and  that  he  boiTowed  those  memou-s  of 
our  author,  when  that  history  came  forth,  with  intent  to  turn  them  to 
siich  abuse.  But  being  able  to  obtain  from  oui'  author  but  one  single 
hint,  and  either  changing  his  mind,  or  having  more  mind  than  ability,  he 
contented  himself  to  keep  the  said  memohs,  and  read  them  as  his  o-n-n  to 
all  his  acquaintance.  A  noble  person  there  is,  into  whose  company  Mr. 
Pope  once  chanced  to  introduce  him,  who  well- remembereth  the  conversa- 
tion of  Mr.  jMoore  to  have  tui'ned  upon  the  "  contempt  he  had  for  the 
work  of  that  reverend  prelate,  and  how  full  he  Avas  of  a  design  he  de- 
clared himself  to  have,  of  cxiDosiug  it."  This  noble  person  is  the  earl  of 
Peterborough. 

Here  in  truth  should  we  crave  pardon  of  all  the  foresaid  right  honoiir- 
able  and  worthy  personages,  for  having  mentioned  them  in  the  same  page 
with  such  weekly  rifE-raff  railers  and  rhymers ;  but  that  we  had  then-  ever- 
honoured  commands  for  the  same ;  and  that  they  are  introduced  not  aa 
witnesses  in  the  controversy,  but  as  witnesses  that  cannot  be  controverted ; 
not  to  dispute,  but  to  decide. 

Certam  it  is,  that  dividing  cm"  writers  into  two  classes,  of  such  who 
were  acquaintance,  and  of  such  who  were  strangers  to  our  author  ;  the 
former  are  those  who  speak  well,  and  the  other  those  who  speak  evil  of 
him.     Of  the  first  class,  the  most  noble 

John  Duhe  of  Bucldngltam 
(iums  up  his  character  in  these  lines  : 

'  And  yet  so  wondrous,  so  sublime  a  thing. 
As  the  great  Iliad,  scarce  could  make  me  sing, 
Unless  I  justly  could  at  once  commend 
A  good  companion,  and  as  tinn  a  friend  ; 
One  moral,  or  a  mere  well-natured  deed, 
Can  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed.'  * 

So  also  is  he  deciphered  by 

Tlte  lion.  Simon  Harcourt, 

'  Say,  wondious  youth,  what  column  wUt  thou  chooBf 
What  lauroird  arch,  for  thy  triumphant  muse  ? 
Though  each  great  undent  court  thee  to  his  shrine, 
Though  every  laurel  through  the  dome  be  tliine, 
Go  to  the  good  and  just,  an  awful  train !' 
Thy  soul's  dehght » 


*  "Daily  Journal,"  April  3,  1728.  I  "Homer." 

•  Verses  to  Mr.  P.  on  his  translation  of  I      *  Poem  prefixed  to  his  worki 
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Recovflcd  in  like  manner  for  his  virtuous  disposition.  Jind  gentle  bearing', 
by  the  ingenious 

Mr.  Walter  Hart, 
in  this  apostrophe  : 

'  Oh  !  over  worthy,  ever  rrown'd  wiih  praise ! 
Bless'd  in  tliy  life,  and  bless' d  in  all  thy  lays, 
Add,  that  the  Sisters  every  thouj,dit  jetino, 
And  e'en  thy  life  he  faultless  as  thy  line, 
Yet  envy  still  with  fiercer  rage  i)ursucs, 
Obscures  the  virtue,  and  defames  the  muse. 
A  soul  like  thine,  in  pain,  in  prief,  resi'^u'd, 
Views  with  just  scorn  the  malice  of  mankind.' ' 

The  witty  and  moral  satirist, 

Br.  Edward  Yonng, 

wishing  some  check  to  the  corruption  and  evil  manners  of  the  times, 
callcth  out  upon  our  i)oet  to  undertake  a  task  so  worthy  of  his  virtue  : 

'  Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  Muses'  train, 
Kur  heard  that  virtue,  which  he  loves,  complain  ? '  * 

Mr.  Mallctf 
in  his  Epistle  on  Verbal  Criticism  : 

'  AVhose  life,  severely  scann'd,  transcends  his  lays; 
For  wit  supreme,  is  but  his  second  praise.' 

3[r.  Hamtiiond, 

that  delicate  and  correct  imitator  of  TibuUus,  in  his  Love  Elegies,  Elegy  xiv. 

'  Now,  fired  by  Pope  and  virtue,  leave  the  age. 

In  low  pursuit  of  self-undoiu?:  wron,?, 
And  trace  the  author  throucjh  Ids  moral  page, 
"Whose  blameless  life  still  answers  to  his  song.' 

Mr.  Thomson, 
in  his  elegant  and  philosophical  i>oem  of  the  Seasons  : 

'  Although  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings. 
Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song.' 

To  the  same  tunc  also  singeth  that  learned  clerk,  of  Suffolk, 

Mr.   William  Broome : 

'  Thus,  nobly  rising  in  fair  virtue's  cause. 
From  thy  o^\^l  life  transcribe  the  unerring  laws.' ' 

•  In  his  poems,  printed  for  B.  T.iutot,    I      *  In    his    poems   at  tlie   end    of   the 

*  "Universal  Passions,"  sat.  i.  1  "Odyssey." 
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And,  to  close  all,  hear  the  reverend  dean  of  St,  Patiick's : 

'  A  soul  with  every  Tirtue  fraught, 
By  patriots,  priests,  and  poets  taught : 
Whose  lilial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Grecian  story  teUs. 
A  genius  for  each  business  fit ; 
whose  meanest  taleut  is  his  wit,'  &c. 

Let  us  now  recreate  thee  by  turning  to  the  other  side,  and  shewing  his 
character  di'awn  by  those  ■«ath  -whom  he  never  conversed,  nnd  -whose 
countenances  he  could  not  know,  though  turned  against  him  :  First  again 
commencing  with  the  high-voiced  and  never-enough  quoted 


Mr.  John  Dennis, 

who.  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  thus  describeth  him : 
"  A  little  affected  hypocrite,  who  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  candoui', 
tiTith,  friendship,  good-nature,  humanity,  and  magnanimity.  He  is  so 
gi'eat  a  lover  of  falsehood,  that  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  calumniate  his 
contemporaries,  he  brands  them  with  some  defect  which  was  just  contrary 
to  some  good  quality  for  which  aU  their  friends  and  acquaintance  com- 
mend them.  He  seems  to  have  a  particular  pique  to  people  of  quaKty, 
and  authors  of  that  rank. — He  must  derive  his  religion  from  St.  Omer"s. — 
But  in  the  character  of  I\Ii-.  P.  and  his  -m-itings  (printed  by  S.  Poppiag, 
171G)  he  saith,  '"  Though  he  is  a  professor  of  the  worst  religion,  yet  he 
laughs  at  it ;  "  but  that.  "  nevertheless,  he  is  a  vu'ulent  papist ;  and  yet  a 
pillar  of  the  church  of  England." 
Of  both  which  opinions 


Mi:  Lenxs  Theobald 

seems  also  to  be  :  declaiing  in  Mist's  Journal  of  June  22,  1718,  "  That  if 
he  is  not  shrewdly  abused,  he  made  it  his  practice  to  cackle  to  both  jiarties 
in  their  own  sentiments."  But  as  to  his  pique  against  people  of  quality, 
the  same  Journalist  doth  not  agree,  but  saith  (May  S,  1728),  "  He  had 
by  some  means  or  other,  the  acquaratance  and  fiiendship  of  the  whole 
body  of  our  nobility." 

However  contradictoiy  this  may  appear,  Mr.  Dennis  and  Gildon,  in  the 
chai'acter  last  cited,  make  it  all  plain,  by  assuring  us,  "'  That  he  is  a  crea- 
ture that  reconciles  all  contradictions  :  he  is  a  beast,  and  a  man  ;  a  Whig 
and  a  Tory  ;  a  WT-'iter  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  of  Guardians  and 
Examiners  ;  ^  an  assertor  of  liberty,  and  of  the  disi^ensing  power  of  kings ; 
a  Jesuitical  professor  of  tiTith  ;  a  base  and  foul  jiretender  to  candoui'."  So 
that,  upon  the  whole  account,  we  must  conclude  him  either  to  have  been 
a  great  hyi^ocrite,  or  a  very  honest  man ;  a  terrible  impostor  upon  both 
parties,  or  veiy  moderate  to  either. 

Be  it  as  to  the  judicious  reader  shall  seem  good.     Sure  it  is,  he  is  little 

*  The  names  of  two  weekly  papers. 
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favoui'cd  of  certain  authors,  whose  wrath  is  pcrilona  :  For  one  declares  ho 
ought  to  have  a  price  set  on  his  head,  and  to  bo  liunted  down  as  a  wild 
beast.'  Another  protests  that  he  does  not  know  what  may  hajipen  ; 
advises  hiau  to  ensure  his  person  ;  says  he  has  bitter  enemies,  and  expressly 
declares  it  will  be  well  if  he  escapes  with  his  lii'e."'^  One  desircjs  he  woidd 
cut  his  own  throat,  or  hang  himself.*  Birt  Pasquin  seemed  rather  inclined 
it  should  be  done  by  the  government,  representing  him  engaged  in 
grievous  designs  with  a  lord  of  i^arliamcnt  then  under  prosecution.*  Mr. 
Dennis  hirasolf  hath  written  to  a  minister,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  persons  in  this  kingdom  ;'^  and  assurcth  the  public,  that  he  is 
an  open  and  mortal  enemy  to  his  country  ;  a  monster  that  will  one  day, 
shcAV  as  daring  a  soul  as  a  mad  Indian,  who  runs  a  miick  to  kill  the  first 
Christian  he  meets.®  Another  gives  information  of  treason  discovered  in 
his  poem.^  Mr.  Ciu'll  boldly  supplies  an  imperfect  verse  with  kings  and 
princesses  :  and  one  Matthew  Concanen,  yet  more  impudent,  publishes  at 
length  the  two  most  sacred  names  in  this  nation,  as  members  of  the 
Dunciad  !^ 

This  is  prodigious  !  yet  it  is  almost  as  strange,  that  in  the  midst  of  these 
invectives  his  greatest  enemies  have  (I  know  not  how)  borne  testimony  to 
some  merit  in  hJm, 


Mr.  TheoiaM, 

in  censuring  his  Shakspeare,  declares,  "  He  has  so  great  an  esteem  for  Mr. 
Poiie,  and  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  genius  and  excellencies  ;  that,  notwith- 
standing he  professes  a  veneration  almost  rising  to  idolatry  for  the  writings 
of  this  inestimable  poet,  he  would  be  very  loath  even  to  do  him  justice,  at 
the  expense  of  that  other  gentleman's  character."  ' 


Mr.  CJtarles  Crildon, 

after  having  violently  attacked  him  in  many  pieces,  at  last  came  to  wish 
from  his  heart,  "  That  Mr.  Pope  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  us  Ovid's 
Epistles  by  his  hand,  for  it  is  certain  we  see  the  original  of  Sappho  to 
Phaou  with  much  more  life  and  likeness  in  his  version,  than  it  that  of 
Sir  Car  Scrope.  And  this  (he  adds)  is  the  more  to  be  wished,  because  in 
the  English  tongue  we  have  scarcely  anything  truly  and  naturally  written 


*  Theobald, Letter  in  "Mist's  Journal," 
June  22,  1728. 

*  Smedley,  pref.  to  "  Gulliveriana," 
pp.  14,  16. 

*  "Gulliveriana,"  p.  332, 

*  Auuo  1723. 
'  Anno  1729. 

^  Pi-cfaee  to  "  Hem.  on  '  The  Eape  of 
the  Lock,'  "  p.  12  ;  and  in  the  last  page 
of  that  treatise. 

'  Page  6,  7,  of  the  Preface,  by  Con- 


canen, to  a  book,  called,  "  A  Collcctinn 
of  all  the  Letters,  Essays,  Verses,  and 
Advertisements,"  occafsioned  by  Pope  iiiul 
Swift's  "  Miscellanies."  Printed  for  A. 
Moore,  8vo,  1712. 

^  A  list  of  Persons,  &c.,  at  the  end  of 
the  forenientioned  "  CoUectiun  of  all  the 
Letters,  Essays,"  &c. 

^  Introduction  to  his  "  Shakspeare  Ke- 
stored,"  in  4to,  p.  3. 
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upon  love'  He  also,  in  taxing  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  for  his  heterodox 
oi)inions  of  Homer,  challengcth  him  to  answer  what  Mr.  Pope  hath  said  in 
his  preface  to  that  poet. 

Mr.  Oldmixon 

calls  liim  a  great  master  of  our  tongue  ;  declares  "  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  the  English  language  to  be  found  in  his  Homer  ;  and,  saying  there  arc 
more  good  verses  in  Dryden's  Virgil  than  in  any  other  work,  except  this  of 
our  author  only."^ 

TJie  Autlior  of  a  Letter  to  Mr,   Oibher 

says :  "  Pope  was  so  good  a  versifier  [once]  that,  his  predecessor  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  his  contemporary  Mr.  Prior  excepted,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  is 
equal  to  anybody's.  And,  that  he  had  all  the  merit  that  a  man  can  have 
that  way."^     And 

Mr,  Thomntt  Coolie, 

after  much  blemishing  our  author's  Homer,  crieth  out : 

'  But  in.  his  other  works  what  beauties  shine, 
While  sweetest  music  dwells  m  every  line ! 
These  he  admired,  on  these  he  stamp' d  his  jn'aise, 
And  bade  them  Uve  to  brighten  future  days.'  * 

So  also  one  who  takes  the  name  of 

H,  Stanliope, 

the  maker  of  certain  verses  to  Duncan  Campbell,'^  iu  that  ijoem,  which  is 
wholly  a  satire  upon  Mr.  Pope,  confesseth, 

'  'Tis  true,  if  finest  notes  alone  could  shew 
(Timed  justly  high,  or  regularly  low) 
That  we  should  fame  to  these  mere  vocals  give ; 
Pope  more  than  we  can  offer  slioidd  receive : 
For  when  some  gliding  river  is  his  theme, 
His  Hues  run  smoother  than  the  smoothest  stream,'  &c. 

M'lsVs  Journal,  June  8,  1728. 

Although  he  says,  "  The  smooth  numbers  of  the  Dunciad  are  all  that 
recommend  it,  nor  has  it  any  other  merit ;  "  yet  that  same  paper  hath  these 
'Yords  :  "  The  author  is  allowed  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  an  easy  and 
elegant  versification.  In  all  his  works  we  find  the  most  happy  turns,  and 
natural  similes,  wonderfully  short  and  thick  scsvti." 

*  "  Commentary  on  the  Duke  of  Buck-  I      *  "  Battle  of  the  Poets,"  folio,  p.  15. 
ingham's  '  Essay,'  "  Svo,  1721,  p.  97,  98.        =•  Prhited  under  the  title  of  "  The  I'ro 
'  Iu  his  prose  "Essay  on  Criticisiu."       gress  of  Dulness,"  Timo,  1728. 
>  Piiiited  by  J.  Roberts,  1742,  p.  11.       | 
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The  Essay  on  the  Dnnciad  also  owns,  p.  2."j,  it  is  voiy  f\ill  of  beautiful 
images.  But  the  panoyyriG  which  crowns  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  poem, 
is  bestowed  by  oiu'  laureate, 

Mr.  Colleij  Cibher, 

who  "  grants  it  to  be  a  better  poem  of  its  kind  than  ever  was  writ :  "  but 
adds,  "  it  was  a  victory  over  a  parcel  of  i^oor  wretches,  whom  it  was 
almost  cowardice  to  conquer. — A  man  might  as  well  triumph  for  having' 
killed  so  many  silly  flies  tliat  offended  him.  Could  he  have  let  them  alone, 
by  this  time,  poor  souls  !  they  had  all  been  buried  in  olilivion."  '  Here  we 
.see  our  excellent  laureate  allows  the  justice  of  the  satire  on  every  man  in 
it,  but  hiniself  ;  as  the  great  Mr.  Dennis  did  before  him. 
The  said 

Mr.  BcnnU  and  Mr.  Gildon, 

in  the  most  furious  of  all  their  words  (the  forecited  Cliaracter,  p.  5),  do  in 
concert'-  confess,  "  That  some  men  of  good  understanding  value  him  for 
his  rhymes."  And  (p.  17)  ''that  he  has  got,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 
Reheai-sal  (that  is,  like  Mi\  Dryden),  a  notable  knack  at  rhyming,  and 
writing  smooth  verse." 

On  his  Essay  on  Man.  numerous  were  the  praises  bestowed  by  his  avowed 
enemies,  in  the  imagination  that  the  same  was  not  written  by  him,  as  it 
was  printed  anon3^nously. 

Thus  sang  of  it  even 

Bczalccl  Morris  : 

*  Auspicious  bard!  while  all  admire  thy  strain, 
All  but  the  selfish,  ignorant,  and  Viiin  ; 
I,  whom  no  bribe  to  servile  flattery  drew, 
^lust  pay  the  tribute  to  th\'  merit  due : 
Thy  muse  sublime,  significant,  and  clear, 
Ahke  infoiTus  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear,'  &c. 


*  Gibber's  "Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,"  p. 
9.  12. 

*  In  concert]  Hear  how  Mr.  Dennis 
hath  proved  our  mistake  in  this  case  : 
"  As  to  my  writing  iu  concert  with  Mr. 
(iildon,  I  declare  upon  the  honour  and 
word  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  never  wrote 
so  miu'h  as  one  line  in  concert  with  any 
one  man  whatsoever.  And  these  two 
letters  from  Gildon  will  plainly  shew, 
tliat  we  are  not  writers  in  concert  with 
each  other. 

'Sir, 

'The   height  of   my    ambition    is   to 

please  men  of  the  best  judgment;  aud, 

liiidiiig  that  I  have  entertained  my  master 

agreeably,  I  have  the  extent  of  the  re- 


ward of  my  labour.' 

'  Sir, 
'  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
of  your  excelleut  pamphlet  till  this  day, 
I  am  infinitely  satisfied  and  pleased  with 
it,  and  hope  you  will  meet  with  that  en- 
couragement your  admhable  performance 
deserves,  &c. 

'  Ch.  Gildon.' 

"  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  any  one  who 
sends  such  compliments  to  another,  has 
not  been  used  to  write  in  partnership 
with  him  to  whom  he  sends  themh" 
Dennis,  "  Remarks  on  the  Duuciad," 
p.  50.  Mr.  IJeunis  is  therefore  welcome 
to  take  this  piece  to  himself. 

Q  Q 
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And 


Mr.  Leonard  Welsted 


thus  wrote'  to  the  unknown  author,  on  the  first  publication  of  the  said 
Essay  ;  "I  must  owna,  after  the  reception  which  the  vilest  and  most  im- 
moral ribaldi'v  hath  lately  met  with,  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  I  had 
long-  despaired,  a  performance  deserving  the  name  of  a  poet.  Such,  sir,  is 
yoiu-  work.  It  is,  indeed,  above  all  commendation,  and  ought  to  have 
been  published  in  an  age  and  country  more  worthy  of  it.  If  my  testimony 
be  of  weight  anj-where,  you  are  sure  to  have  it  in  the  amplest  manner, 

&c.  &.C.  &.C. 

Thus  we  see  every  one  of  his  works  hath  been  extolled  by  one  or  other 
of  his  most  inveterate  enemies  ;  and  to  the  success  of  them  all  they  do 
unanimously  give  testimony.  But  it  is  sufficient,  instar  omnium,  to  behold 
the  great  critic,  Mr.  Dennis,  sorely  lamenting  it,  even  from  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  to  this  day  of  the  Dunciad !  "  A  most  notorious  instance  (quoth 
he)  of  the  depravity  of  genius  and  taste,  the  approbation  this  Essay  meets 
with.- — I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  attacked  any  of  these  writings, 
unless  they  had  success  infinitely  beyond  their  merit.  This,  though  an 
emjity,  has  been  a  popular  scribbler.  The  epidemic  madness  of  the  times 
has  given  him  reputation.^ — If.  after  the  cruel  treatment  so  many  extra- 
ordinary men  (Spenser,  Lord  Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Butler,  Otway, 
and  others)  have  received  from  this  country,  for  these  last  hundred  years, 
I  shoidd  shift  the  scene,  and  shew  all  that  penury  charged  at  once  to  riot 
and  i^rofuseness  ;  and  more  squandered  away  upon  one  object,  than  would 
have  satisfied  the  greater  part  of  those  extraordinarj-  men  ;  the  reader  to 
whom  this  one  creature  should  be  unknown,  would  fancy  him  a  prodigy 
of  art  and  natui'e,  would  believe  that  all  the  great  qualities  of  these 
persons  were  centred  in  him  alone.  But  if  I  should  venture  to  assure  him, 
that  the  people  of  England  had  made  such  a  choice — the  reader  would 
either  believe  me  a  malicious  enemy,  and  slanderer,  or  that  the  reign 
of  the  last  (Queen  Anne's)  ministry  was  designed  by  fate  to  encourage 
fools."* 

But  it  happens  that  this  our  poet  never  had  any  place,  pension,  or 
gratuity,  in  any  shape,  from  the  said  glorious  queen,  or  any  of  her 
ministers.  All  he  owed,  in  the  whole  coui-se  of  his  life,  to  any  court,  was 
a  subscription  for  his  Homer,  of  £200,  from  King  George  I.  and  £100  from 
the  prince  and  princess. 

However,  lest  we  imagine  our  author's  success  was  constant  and  uni- 
versal, they  acquaint  us  of  certain  works  in  a  less  degree  of  repute, 
whereof,  although  owned  by  others,  yet  do  they  assure  us  he  is  the  writer. 
Of  this  sort  Mr.  Dennis^  ascribes  to  him  two  farces,  whose  names  he  does 
not  tell,  but  assm-es  us  that  there  is  not  one  jest  in  them  ;  and  an  imita- 
tion of  Horace,  whose  title  he  does  not  mention,  but  assures  us  it  is  much 


^  In  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  dated 
March  12,  1733. 

^  Denuis,  preface  to  his  "  Eeflections 
on  the  Essay  on  Criticism." 


'  Preface  to  his  "  Eemarks  on  Homer.' 

*  "  Remarks  on  Homer,"  pp.  8,  9. 

*  lb,,  p.  8. 
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more  nxecral)lfi  than  all  his  works.'  The  "Daily  Journal,"  IMay  11,  1728, 
assures  us,  •'  lie  is  below  Tom  Durfey,  in  the  drania,  liecauso  (as  Uiat 
writer  thiuks)  the  "Marriage-Hater  Matched,'  and  the  'Boarding  Scliool,' 
are  better  than  the  '  Wliat-d'ye-call-it;'"  which  is  not  Mr.  P.'s,  but  Mr. 
Gay's.  Mr.  Gildon  assures  us,  in  his  "  New  llehearsal,"  p.  48,  "  That  ho 
was  writing-  a  play  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  "  but  it  afterwards  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Howe's.  We  are  assui-ed  by  another,  "  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  called 
■  Dr.  Andrew  Tripe ;  ' "  ^  which  proved  to  be  one  Dr.  AVagstaff's.  Mr. 
Theobald  assures  us,  in  "  Mist  "  of  the  27th  of  April,  "  That  the  ti-eatise  of 
the  Profound  is  very  dull,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  is  the  author  of  it."  The 
Avriter  of  "  Gulliveriana  "  is  of  another  opinion  :  and  says,  "  The  whole,  or 
greatest  part,  of  the  merit  of  this  treatise  must  and  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  Gulliver."  •''  [Here,  gentle  reader  !  cannot  I  but  smile  at  the  strange 
blindness  and  positiveness  of  men  ;  knowing  the  said  treatise  to  appertain 
to  none  other  but  to  me,  Martinus  Scriblerus.] 

We  are  assured,  in  "  Mist"  of  June  8th,  "  That  his  own  plays  and  farces 
would  better  have  adorned  the  '  Dunciad,'  than  those  of  Mr.  Theobald  ; 
for  he  had  neither  genius  for  tragedy  nor  comedy."  Which,  whether  true 
or  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge ;  in  as  much  as  he  had  attempted  neither. 
Unless  we  wUl  take  it  for  granted,  with  Mr.  Gibber,  that  his  being  once 
very  angry  at  hearing  a  friend's  play  abused,  was  an  infallible  proof  the 
play  was  his  own  ;  the  said  Mr.  Gibber  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  man  to 
be  much  concerned  for  any  but  himself  :  "  Now  let  any  man  judge  (saith 
he)  by  his  concern,  who  was  the  trae  mother  of  the  child."  •* 

But  from  all  that  has  been  said,  the  discerning  reader  will  collect,  that 
it  little  availed  oui-  author  to  have  any  candour,  siace,  when  he  declared 
he  did  not  write  for  others,  it  was  not  credited  ;  as  little  to  have  any 
modesty  since,  when  he  declined  writing  in  any  way  himself,  the  presump- 
tion of  others  was  imputed  to  him.  If  he  singly  enterprised  one  great 
work,  he  was  taxed  of  boldness  and  madness  to  a  prodigy  :  *  if  he  took 
assistants  in  another,  it  was  complained  of,  and  represented  as  a  great 
injury  to  the  public.^  The  loftiest  heroics,  the  k)west  ballads,  treatises 
against  the  state  or  church,  satires  on  lords  and  ladies,  raillery  on  wits  and 
authors,  squabbles  with  booksellers,  or  even  full  and  true  accounts  of 
monsters,  ^loisons  and  murders  ;  of  any  hereof  was  there  nothing  so  good, 
nothing  so  bad,  which  hath  not  at  one  or  other  season  been  to  him  as- 
cribed. If  it  bore  no  author's  name,  then  lay  he  concealed ;  if  it  did,  he 
fathered  it  upon  that  author  to  be  yet  better  concealed  :  if  it  resembled 
any  of  his  styles,  then  was  it  evident  ;  if  it  did  not,  then  disguised  he  it 
on  set  iiuipose.  Yea,  even  direct  oppositions  in  religion,  priiiciples,  and 
politics,  have  equally  been  supposed  in  him  inherent.  Surely  a  most  rare 
and  singular  character  :  of  which  let  the  reader  make  what  he  can. 

Doubtless  most  commentators  would  hence  take  occasion  to  tui'n  all  to 
their  author's  advantage,  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  very  enemies 


1  ( 


'  Character  of  Mr.  Pope,"  p.  "J. 

*  lb.,  p.  6. 

»  "GuUiv.,"  p.  336. 

*  Gibber's  "Letters  to  Mr.  P.,"  p.  19. 


'  Burnet's  "  Homerides,"  p.  1,  of  his 
translation  of  the  "  Iliad." 

*  The  "  London"  and  "  Mist's"  Jour- 
nals on  his  undertaking  the  "  Od3-ssey." 
2  (i  Q 
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would  affirm,  that  liis  capacity  was  boundless,  as  well  as  his  imagination  ; 
that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  styles,  and  all  arguments ;  and  that 
there  was  in  those  times,  no  other  writer,  in  any  kind,  of  any  degree  of 
excellence,  save  he  himself.  But  as  this  is  not  our  own  sentiment,  we 
shall  determine  on  nothing ;  but  leave  thee,  gentle  reader,  to  steer  thy 
judgment  equally  between  various  opmions,  and  to  choose  whether  thou 
wilt  incline  to  the  testimony  of  authors  avowed,  or  of  autliors  concealed  ; 
cf  those  who  knew  him,  or  of  those  who  knew  him  not. 

P 
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MAETINUS   SCEIBLEllUS 

OF   THE  rOEM. 

This  jiocm.  as  it  celcbratcth  the  most  grave  and  ancient  of  things,  Chaos, 
Nio-ht,  and  Dulness  :  so  is  it  of  the  most  grave  and  ancient  kind.  Homer 
(saith  Aristotle)  was  the  first  who  gave  the  form,  and  (saith  Horace)  who 
adapted  the  measure  to  heroic  poesy.  But  even  before  this,  may  be  ration- 
ally presumed,  from  what  the  ancients  have  left  written,  was  a  piece  by 
Homer,  composed  of  like  nature  and  matter  with  this  of  our  poet.  For  of 
epic  sort  it  appeareth  to  have  been,  yet  of  matter  surel}'  not  unpleasant, 
witness  what  is  reported  of  it  by  the  learned  Archbishop  Eustathius,  in 
Odyss.  X.  And  accordingly  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  chap,  iv.,  doth  further 
sot  forth,  that  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  gave  example  to  tragedy,  so  did 
this  i:)oem  to  comedy  its  fir.st  idea. 

From  these  authors  also  it  should  seem  that  the  hero,  or  chief  personage 
of  it  was  no  less  obsciu-e,  and  his  understanding  and  sentiments  no  less 
qiiaint  and  strange  (if  indeed  no  more  so)  than  any  of  the  actors  of  our  poem, 
ilargites  was  the  name  of  this  personage,  whom  antiquity  recordeth  to 
have  been  Dunce  the  first ;  and  surely  from  what  we  hear  of  him,  not  un- 
worthy to  be  the  root  of  so  spreading  a  tree,  and  so  numerous  a  posterity. 
The  iiocm,  therefore,  celebrating  him  was  properly  and  absolutely  a  Dunciad ; 
which,  though  now  unhappily  lost,  yet  is  its  nature  sufficiently  known  by 
the  infallible  tokens  aforesaid.  And  thus  it  doth  ajipear,  that  the  first 
Dunciad  was  the  first  epic  poem,  written  by  Homer  himself,  and  anterior 
even  to  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  our  poet  hath  translated  those  two  famous  works  of 
Homer  which  are  yet  left,  he  did  conceive  it  in  some  sort  his  duty  to 
imitate  that  also  which  ■tt-as  lost :  and  was  therefore  induced  to  bestow  on 
it  the  same  form  which  Homer's  is  reported  to  have  had,  namcilj',  that  of 
epic  poem  ;  with  a  title  also  framed  after  the  ancient  Greek  manner,  to 
wit,  that  of  Dunciad. 

Wonderfid  it  is,  that  so  few  of  the  modems  have  been  stimulated  to 
attempt  some  Dunciad  !  since  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  it  might 
cost  less  pain  and  toil  than  an  imitation  of  the  greater  epic.  But  possil^le 
it  is  also,  that,  on  due  reflection,  the  maker  might  find  it  easier  to  paint  a 
Charlemagne,  a  Brute,  or  a  Godfrey,  with  just  pomp  and  dignity  heroic, 
than  a  Margites,  a  Codrus,  or  a  Fleckno. 

We  shall  next  declare  the  occasion  and  the  cause  which  moved  our  poet 
to  this  particular  work.  He  lived  in  those  days,  when  (after  Providence 
had  permitted  the  invention  of  printing  as  a  scourge  for  the  sins  of  the 
learned)  paper  also  became  so  cheap,  and  printers  so  numerous,  that  a 
deluge  of  authors  covered  the  land  :  whereby  not  only  the  peace  of  the 
honest  unwriting  subject  was  daily  molested,  but  unmercifvd  demands  were 
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made  of  his  applause,  yea,  of  his  money,  by  such  as  would  neither  cam 
the  one  nor  deserve  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  licence  of  the  press 
"was  such,  that  it  grew  dangerous  to  refuse  them  either  :  for  they  would 
forthwith  publish  slanders  unpunished,  the  authors  being  anonjTnous, 
and  sculMug  under  the  wings  of  publishers,  a  set  of  men  who  neither 
scrapled  to  vend  either  calumny  or  blasphemy,  as  long  as  the  town  would 
call  for  it. 

^  Xow  our  author,  li^•ing  in  those  times,  did  conceive  it  an  endeavour 
well  worthy  an  honest  satirist,  to  dissuade  the  dull,  and  punish  the  wicked, 
the  only  way  that  was  left.  In  that  public-spiiited  view  he  laid  the  plan 
of  this  poem,  as  the  gi'eatest  service  he  was  capable  (without  much  hurt, 
or  being  slain)  to  render  his  dear  country.  Fii'st,  taking  things  from 
their  original,  he  considereth  the  causes  creative  of  such  authors,  namely, 
dulness  and  poverty  ;  the  one  bom  "with  them,  the  other  contracted  hj 
neglect  of  their  proper  talents,  through  self-conceit  of  greater  abilities. 
Tills  truth  he  wi-ajipeth  in  an  allegoiy-  (as  the  constmction  of  epic  poesy 
requheth),  and  feigns  that  one  of  these  goddesses  had  taken  up  her  abode- 
with  the  other,  and  that  they  jointly  inspired  all  such  writers  and  sucli 
works.  He  proceedeth  to  shew  the  qualities  they  bestow  on  these  authors,^ 
and  the  effects  they  produce  ;■*  then  the  materials  or  stock,  -nith  which 
they  furnish  them  ;'  and.  above  all,  that  self -opinion  ^  which  cau.seth  it 
to  seem  to  themselves  vastly  greater  than  it  is,  and  is  the  prime  motive  of 
theii-  setting  up  in  this  sad  and  sorry  merchandise.  The  gi-eat  power  of 
these  goddesses  acting  in  alliance  (whereof  as  the  one  is  the  mother  of 
industry,  so  is  the  other  of  plodding)  was  to  be  exemijlified  in  some  one 
great  and  remai-kable  action  ;  and  none  could  be  more  so  than  that  which 
our  poet  hath  chosen,''  viz.,  the  restoration  of  the  reign  of  Chaos  and 
Night,  by  the  ministry  of  Dulness,  their  daughter,  in  the  removal  of  her 
imperial  seat  from  the  city  to  the  polite  world,  as  the  action  of  the  iEneid 
is  the  restoration  of  the  empire  of  Ti-oy,  by  the  removal  of  the  race  from 
thence  to  Latium.  But  as  Homer  singeth  only  the  wi'ath  of  Achilles,  yet 
includes  in  his  poem  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  like  manner 
our  author  hath  drawn  into  this  single  action  the  whole  history  of  Dulness 
and  lier  children. 

A  person  must  next  be  fixed  upon  to  support  this  action.    This  phantom 

in  the  poet's  mmd  must  have  a  name,*  he  finds  it  to  be  ;  and  he 

becomes  of  course  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

The  fable  being  thus,  according  to  the  best  example,  one  and  entire,  as 
contained  in  the  proposition  ;  the  machinery  is  a  continued  chain  of 
allegoiies,  setting  forth  the  whole  power,  ministry,  and  empire,  of  Dul- 
ness. extended  through  her  subordinate  instruments,  in  all  her  various 
operations. 

This  is  branched  into  episodes,  each  of  which  hath  its  moral  apaii;, 


'  Vide  Bossu,  "Du  Poeme  Epique," 
chap.  viii. 
^  Bossu,  chap.  vii. 
'  Book  i.,  ver.  32,  &c. 
*  Ver.  45  to  54. 


"  Ver.  57  to  77. 
6  Ver.  80. 

'  Ibid.,  chaps,  vii.,  vui. 
*  Bossu,  chap,  ^ii^.  Vide  Ai'istot.  Poet, 
cap.  ix, 
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thoufih  .all  conducive  to  the  main  end.  The  crowd  assembled  in  the 
second  book,  denionstrutes  the  design  to  be  more  extensive  than  to  bad 
poets  only,  and  that  we  may  expect  other  episodes  of  the  patrons,  tncon- 
ragers,  or  paymasters  of  such  authors,  as  occasion  shall  bring  them  I'ortli. 
And  the  tliird  book,  if  well  considered,  seemeth  to  embrace  the  -whole 
■world.  Each  of  the  games  rclateth  to  some  or  other  vile  class  of  writci's : 
the  iii'st  concernei.h  the  plagiary,  to  whom  he  giveth  the  name  of  JMoorc  ; 
the  second,  the  libellous  novelist,  whom  he  styleth  Eliza ;  the  third,  the 
flattering  dictator ;  the  fourth,  the  brawling  critic,  or  noisy  poet ;  the 
fifth,  the  dark  and  dirty  party  writer  :  and  so  of  the  rest  :  assigning  to 
each  some  proper  name  or  other,  such  as  he  could  find. 

As  for  the  characters,  the  public  hath  already  acknowledged  how  justly 
they  are  drawn  :  the  manners  are  so  depicted,  and  the  sentiment  so 
peculiar  to  those  to  whom  applied,  that  surely  to  transfer  them  to  any 
other  or  wiser  personages,  would  be  exceeding  difficult  :  and  certain  it  is, 
that  every  person  concerned,  being  consulted  apart,  hath  readily  owned 
the  resemblance  of  every  portrait,  his  own  excepted.  So  Mr.  Gibber  calls 
them  "a  parcel  of  poor  wretches,  so  many  silly  flies;"'  but  adds,  ''our 
author's  wit  is  remarkably  more  bare  and  barren,  whenever  it  would  fall 
foul  on  Gibber,  than  upon  any  other  person  whatever." 

The  descriptions  are  singular,  the  comparisons  veiy  quaint,  the  naiTation 
various,  yet  of  one  colour ;  the  purity  and  chastity  of  diction  is  so  pre- 
served, that,  in  the  places  most  suspicious,  not  the  words  but  only  the 
images  have  been  censm-ed,  and  yet  are  those  images  no  other  than  have 
been  sanctified  by  ancient  and  classical  authority  (though,  as  was  the 
manner  of  those  good  times,  not  so  curiously  wrapped  up),  yea,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  most  grave  doctors,  and  approved  critics. 

As  it  beareth  the  name  of  epic,  it  is  thereby  subjected  to  such  severe 
indispensable  rules  as  are  laid  on  all  neoterics,  a  strict  imitation  of  the 
ancients  ;  insomuch  that  any  deviation,  accompanied  with  whatever  poetic 
beauties,  hath  always  been  censured  by  the  sound  critic.  How  exact  that 
limitation  hath  been  in  this  piece,  appeareth  not  only  by  its  general 
structure,  but  by  particular  allusions  infinite,  many  whereof  have  escaped 
both  the  commentator  and  poet  himself,  yea,  divers  by  his  exceeding 
diligence  are  so  altered  and  interwoven  with  the  rest,  that  several  have 
already  been,  and  more  will  be,  by  the  ignorant  abused,  as  altogether  and 
originallj'  his  own. 

In  a  word,  tlie  Avhole  poem  proveth  itself  to  be  the  work  of  om*  author, 
when  his  faculties  were  in  full  vigour  and  perfection  ;  at  that  exact  time 
when  years  have  ripened  the  jiidgment,  without  diminishing  the  imagina- 
tion :  which,  by  good  critics,  is  held  to  be  iDunctually  at  forty.  For  at 
that  season  it  was  that  Vhgil  finished  his  Georgics  ;  and  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  at  the  like  age,  composing  his  Arthurs,  declared  the  same  to  be 
the  very  acme  and  pitch  of  life  for  epic  poesy  :  though  since  he  hath 
altered  it  to  sixty,  the  year  in  which  he  published  his  Alfred."  True  it  is, 
chat  the  talents  for  criticism,  namely  smartness,  quick  censure,  vivacity 
of  remark,  certainty  of  asseveration,  indeed  all  but  acerbity,  seem  rather 

*  Gibber's  "  Letter  to  Mr.  P.,"  pp.  9,  12,  41.  «  Sec  his  Essays. 
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the  g-ifts  of  youth  than  of  riper  age  ;  Init  it  is  far  otherwise  in  poetry ; 
■witness  the  works  of  Mr.  Eymer  and  IMr.  Dennis,  who,  beginning  with 
criticism,  became  afterwards  such  poets  as  no  age  hath  paralleled.  With 
good  reason,  therefore,  did  our  author  choose  to  write  his  essay  on  that 
eubject  at  twenty,  and  reserve  for  his  maturer  years  this  gi-eat  and  wonderful 
work  of  the  Dunciad. 
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RICAEDITS  AEISTAECHUS 

OF   THE   HEKO   OF   THE   POEM. 

Of  the  natm-e  of  Dunciad  in  general,  whence  derived,  and  on  what 
authority  founded,  as  well  as  of  the  art  and  conduct  of  this  our  poem  in 
particular,  the  learned  and  laborious  Scribleras  hath,  according-  to  his 
manner,  and  with  tolerable  share  of  judgment,  dissertated.  But  when 
he  cometh  to  speak  of  the  person  of  the  hero  fitted  for  such  poem,  in  truth 
he  miserably  halts  and  hallucinates  :  for.  misled  by  one  Monsieur  Bossu, 
a  Gallic  critic,  he  prateth  of  I  cannot  tell  what  phantom  of  a  hero,  only 
raised  up  to  support  the  fable.  A  putid  conceit  1  as  if  Homer  and  Virgil, 
like  modern  undertakers,  who  fii'st  build  theu'  house,  and  then  seek  out  for 
a  tenant,  had  contrived  the  story  of  a  war  and  a  wandering,  before  they  once 
thought  either  of  Achilles  or  ^neas.  We  shall  therefore  set  our  good 
brother  and  the  world  also  right  in  this  particular,  by  assuring  them,  that, 
in  the  great  epic,  the  prime  intention  of  the  muse  is  to  exalt  heroic  virtue, 
in  order  to  propagate  the  love  of  it  among  the  children  of  men  :  and  con- 
sequently that  the  poet's  first  thought  must  needs  be  turned  upon  a  real 
subject  meet  for  laud  and  celebration  ;  not  one  whom  he  is  to  make,  but 
one  whom  he  may  find,  trixly  illustrious.  This  is  the  j)?-i in  iim  inohUc  of  his 
poetic  world,  whence  everything  is  to  receive  life  and  motion.  For,  this 
subject  being  found,  he  is  immediately  ordained,  or  rather  acknowledged, 
a  hero,  and  put  upon  such  action  as  befitted  the  dignity  of  his  character. 

But  the  muse  ceaseth  not  here  her  eagle-flight.  For  sometimes,  sa- 
tiated with  the  contemplation  of  these  suns  of  glory,  she  tiu-neth  down- 
ward on  her  wing,  and  darts  with  Jove's  lightning  on  the  goose  and 
serpent  kind.  For  we  may  apply  to  the  muse  in  her  various  moods  what 
an  ancient  master  of  wisdom  aflirmeth  of  the  gods  in  general :  Si  I)ii  no)h 
iraactintur  imjpiiK  ci  injvstis,  7icc  ^^ios  utiquc  justbsque  diligxint.  In  7'chvs 
enim  diversis,  aut  in  htramque  partem  viovnri  necesse  est,  ant  in  neuti'am. 
Itaqne  qui  ionos  dillgit,  et  inalos  odit ;  ct  qui  vialos  non  odit,  nee  honos 
diligit.  Quia,  et  diUgere  honos  ex  odio  mnlonim.  vcnit ;  ct  nmlos  odisse  rr. 
lonorum.  caritafe  dcsccndit.  Which,  in  our  vernacular  idiom  may  be  thus 
intei-preted  :  "  If  the  gods  be  not  provoked  at  evil  men,  neither  are  they 
delighted  with  the  good  and  just.  For  contrary  objects  miist  either  excite 
contrary  affections,  or  no  afEections  at  all.  So  that  he  who  lovcth  good 
men,  must  at  the  same  time  hate  the  bad  :  and  he  who  hatetli  not  bad 
men,  cannot  love  the  good ;  because  to  love  good  men  proceedeth  from  an 
aversion  to  evil,  and  to  hate  evil  men  from  a  tenderaess  to  the  good." 
From  this  delicacy  of  the  muse  arose  the  little  epic  (more  lively  and 
choleric  than  her  elder  sister,  whose  bulk  and  complexion  incline  her  to  the 
phlegmatic)  :  and  for  this,  some  notorious  vehicle  of  vice  and  folly  was 
sought  out,  to  make  thereof  an  example.  An  early  instance  of  which  (nor 
could  it  escape  the  accuracy  of  Scriblerus)  the  f  atlaer  of  epic  poem  himself 
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afTordetli  us.  From  him  tlie  practice  descended  to  the  Greek  dramatic 
poets,  his  offspring  ;  who,  in  the  composition  of  their  tetralogy,  or  set  of 
four  pieces,  -were  wont  to  make  the  last  a  satii-ic  tragedy.  Happily,  one  of 
these  ancient  Dunciads  (as  we  may  well  teiTa  it)  is  come  down  unto  us, 
amongst  the  tragedies  of  the  poet  Euripides.  And  what  doth  the  readet 
suppose  may  be  the  subject  thereof  1  Why.  in  truth,  and  it  is  worthj' 
observation,  the  unequal  contest  of  an  old,  dull  debauched  buffoon  CVclopsj 
v.'ith  the  heaven-directed  favourite  of  Minerva  ;  who,  after  having  quietly 
bo-uc  all  the  monster's  obscene  and  impious  ribaldry,  endeth  the  farce  iu 
punishing  him  with  the  mark  of  an  indelible  brand  in  his  forehead.  IMay 
we  not  then  be  excused,  if,  for  the  futui-e,  we  consider  the  epics  of  Iloraer, 
Tirgil,  and  Milton,  together  with  this  our  poem,  as  a  complete  tetralogy  ; 
in  -svhich  the  last  worthily  holdeth  the  place  or  station  of  the  satiric  piece .' 

Proceed  we,  therefore,  in  our  subject.  It  hath  been  long,  and,  alas  for 
jjity  !  still  remaineth  a  question,  whether  the  hero  of  the  greater  epio 
.should  be  an  honest  man  ;  or  as  the  French  critics  express  it,  un  honnete 
hommc  ^  but  it  never  admitted  of  a  doubt,  but  that  the  hero  of  the  little 
epic  should  be  just  the  contrary.  Hence,  to  the  advantage  of  our  Dunciad, 
M-e  may  observe,  how  much  juster  the  moral  of  that  poem  must  needs  be 
A\'here  so  important  a  question  is  previously  decided. 

But  then  it  is  not  every  knave,  nor  (let  me  add)  every  fool,  that  is  a  fit 
subject  for  a  Dunciad.  There  must  stdl  exist  some  analogy,  if  not  resem- 
blance of  qualities,  between  the  heroes  of  the  two  poems  ;  and  this,  in 
order  to  admit  what  neoteric  critics  call  the  parody,  one  of  the  liveliest 
graces  of  the  little  epic.  Thus  it  being  agreed  that  the  constituent  qualities 
of  the  great  e^jic  hero,  are  wisdom,  bravery,  and  love,  from  whence  springeth. 
heroic  vii'tue ;  it  followeth,  that  those  of  the  lesser  epic  hero  should  be 
vanitj%  assurance,  and  debauchery,  from  which  happy  assemblage  resulteth 
heroic  dulness,  the  never-dying  subject  of  this  oui-  poem. 

This  being  settled,  come  we  now  to  pailiculars.  It  is  the  character  of 
true  wisdom  to  seek  its  chief  support  and  confidence  within  itself  ;  and  to 
place  that  support  in  the  resources  which  proceed  from  a  conscious  recti- 
tude of  will. — And  are  the  advantages  of  vanity,  when  arising  to  the 
heroic  standard,  at  all  shoi-t  of  this  self-complacence  ?  nay,  are  they  not.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  enamoured  owner,  far  beyond  it  ?  "  Let  the  world,"  will 
vuch  an  one  say,  "  impute  to  me  what  folly  or  weakness  they  please  ; 
but  tiU  A\-isdom  can  give  me  something  that  will  make  me  more  heartily 
happj-,  I  am  content  to  be  gazed  at."^  This,  we  see,  is  vanity  according 
to  the  heroic  gage  or  measui'e ;  not  that  low  and  ignoble  species  which 
pretendeth  to  \-irtues  we  have  not ;  but  the  laudable  ambition  of  being 
gazed  at  for  glorying  in  those  vices  which  eveiybody  knows  we  have. 
"  The  world  maj"  ask,''  says  he  "  why  I  make  my  follies  public  ?  ^\'hy  not  1 
I  have  passed  vaj  life  very  pleasantly  with  them."^  In  short,  thei-e  is  no 
sort  of  vanity  such  a  hero  would  scruple,  but  that  which  might  go  near  to 
degrade  him  from  his  high  station  in  this  our  Dunciad  ;  namely  •'  whether 


'  "  Si  im  lieros  poeliquc  doit  etre  un 
liounete  homme."" — Bossu,  du  "  Poeme 
Epiquc,"  liv.  v.,  ch.  6. 


«  Ded.tothe"LifeofC.  C." 
*  Life,  p.  2,  8vo  edit. 
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it  would  not  bo  vanity  in  him,  to  take  shame  to  himself,  for  not  beinf,--  a 
•wise  man  ?  "^ 

Bravery,  the  seoond  attribute  of  the  true  hero,  is  courage  manifesting 
it.sclf  in  every  limb  ;  while  its  correspondent  virtue,  in  the  mock  hero,  is, 
that  same  courage  all  collected  into  the  face.  And  as  i)Ower,  when  drawn 
together,  must  needs  have  more  force  and  spirit  than  when  dispersed,  wo 
<;'enerally  find  this  kind  of  coiu-age  in  so  high  and  heroic  a  degree,  that  it 
insults  not  only  men,  but  gods.  Mezentius  is,  without  doubt,  the  bravest 
•jliaracter  in  all  the  ^^neis  :  but  how  ?  His  bravery,  we  know,  was  a  high 
courage  of  blasjjhcmy.  And  can  we  say  less  of  this  brave  man's,  who, 
liaviiig  told  us  that  he  placed  his  "  sumimim  lonum  in  those  follies  whicli 
he  was  not  content  barely  to  possess,  but  would  likewise  glory  in,"  adds, 
'•  if  I  am  misguided,  'tis  natm-e's  fault,  and  I  follow  her."^  Nor  can  we  bo 
mistaken  in  making  this  happy  quality  a  species  of  courage,  Avhen  we 
consider  those  illustrious  marks  of  it,  which  made  his  face,  "  more  known 
(as  he  justly  boasteth)  than  most  in  the  kingdom  ;  "  and  his  language  to 
consist  of  what  we  must  allow  to  be  the  most  daring  figure  of  speech,  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  name  of  God. 

Gentle  love,  the  next  ingredient  of  the  true  hero's  composition,  is  a 
mere  bird  of  passage,  or  (as  Shakspeare  calls  it)  "  summer-teeming  lust," 
and  evaporates  in  the  heat  of  youth  ;  doubtless  by  that  refinement  it 
suffers  in  passing  through  those  certain  strainers  which  our  poet  some- 
where speaketh  of.  But  when  it  is  let  alone  to  work  upon  the  lees,  it 
acqiiii-eth  strength  by  old  age  ;  and  becometh  a  lasting  ornament  to  the 
little  epic.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  is  one  objection  to  its  fitness  for  such 
an  use :  for  not  only  the  ignorant  may  think  it  common,  but  it  is  admitted 
to  be  so,  even  by  him  who  best  knoweth  its  value.     "  Don't  you  think," 

argucth  he,  "  to  say  only  a  man  has  his  w ^  ought  to  go  for  little  or 

nothing  ?  because  dcfcndit  numenis,  take  the  first  ten  thousand  men  you 
meet,  and,  I  believe,  you  would  be  no  loser  if  you  betted  ten  to  one  that 
every  single  sinner  of  them,  one  with  another,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
same  frailty."**  But  here  he  seemeth  not  to  have  done  justice  to  himself  : 
the  man  is  sui-e  enough  a  hero  who  hath  his  lady  at  foiu-score.  How  doth 
his  modesty  herein  lessen  the  merit  of  a  whole  well-spent  life !  not  taking 
to  himself  the  commendation  (which  Horace  accounted  the  greatest  in  a 
theatrical  character)  of  continuing  to  the  very  dregs  the  same  he  was 
from  the  beginning, 

' Servctiu'  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  inccpto  processerat. ' 

But  here,  in  justice  both  to  the  poet  and  the  hero,  let  us  farther  remark, 
that  the  calling  her  his  w ,  implied  she  was  his  own,  and  not  his  neigh- 
bour's. Truly  a  conunendablc  continence  !  and  such  as  Scipio  himself 
n.iust  have  applauded.  For  how  much  self-denial  was  necessary  not  to 
covet  his  neighbour's  1   and  what  disorders  must  the  coveting  her  have 


1  Ibid. 

«  "Life  of  C.  C,"  p.  23,  8vo  edit.^ 
'  AUuiliiig  to  these  luius  iu  the  Jipist. 
to  Dr.  Arbutlmot : 


•  And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  — 
His  butchers  Hunley,  his  frcc-masoua 

Moore  ?" 
♦  "  Letter  to  Mr.  T.,"  p.  4G. 
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occasioned  in  that  society,  where  (according  to  this  political  calculator) 
nine  in  ton  of  all  ages  have  their  concubines  1 

^Ve  have  now,  as  briefly  as  we  could  devise,  gone  through  the  tlu-ee 
constituent  qualities  of  either  hero.  But  it  is  not  in  any,  or  in  all  of 
these,  that  heroism  properly  or  essentially  resideth.  It  is  a  lucky  result 
rather  from  the  collision  of  these  lively  qualities  against  one  another. 
Thus,  as  from  wisdom,  bravery,  and  love,  ariseth  magnanimity,  the  object 
of  admiration,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  greater  epic ;  so  from  vanity, 
assurance,  and  debaucheiy,  springeth  buffoonery,  the  soui-ce  of  ridicule, 
that  'laughing  ornament.'  as  he  well  tenneth  it,^  of  the  little  epic. 

He  is  not  ai^hamed  (God  forbid  he  ever  should  be  ashamed  !)  of  this 
character,  who  deemeth  that  not  reason  but  risibility  distinguisheth  the 
human  species  from  the  brutal.  "  As  natui-e,"  saith  this  profoimd  philo- 
sopher, '•  distinguLshed  our  species  from  the  mute  creation  by  our  risilDility, 
her  design  must  have  been  by  that  faculty  as  e\'idently  to  raise  our 
happiness,  as  by  our  os  mhliinn  (our  erected  faces)  to  lift  the  dignity  of 
our  form  above  them.'^  All  this  considered,  how  complete  a  hero  mu.st 
he  be,  as  well  as  how  happy  a  man.  whose  risibility  lieth  not  barely  in  hia 
muscles,  as  in  the  common  sort,  but  (as  himself  infonneth  ns)  in  his  very 
spiiits?  and  whose  os  xnbUme  is  not  simply  an  erect  face,  but  a  brazen 
head  ;  as  should  seem  by  his  prefeiTing  it  to  one  of  iron,  said  to  belong  to 
the  late  king  of  Sweden  1  ^ 

But  whatever  personal  qualities  a  hero  may  have,  the  examples  of 
Achilles  and  iEneas  shew  us,  that  all  those  are  of  smaU  avail,  without  the 
constant  assistance  of  the  gods  ;  for  the  subversion  and  erection  of  empires 
have  never  been  adjudged  the  work  of  man.  How  greatly  soever  then  we 
may  esteem  of  his  high  talents,  we  can  hardly  conceive  his  personal 
prowess  alone  sufficient  to  restore  the  decayed  empu'e  of  dulness.  So 
weighty  an  achievement  must  require  the  particular  favour  and  protection 
of  the  great  ;  who  being  the  natural  patrons  and  suppoi-ters  of  letters,  as 
the  ancient  gods  were  of  Troy,  must  first  be  di-a-mi  off  and  engaged  in 
another  interest,  before  the  total  .subversion  of  them  can  be  accomplished. 
To  suiTnount.  therefore,  this  last  and  greatest  difficulty,  we  have,  in  this 
excellent  man,  a  professed  favourite  and  iiithnado  of  the  great.  And  look, 
of  what  force  ancient  piety  was  to  di'aw  the  gods  into  the  party  of  iEneas, 
that,  and  much  stronger,  is  modern  incense,  to  engage  the  great  in  the 
partj'  of  dulness. 

Thus  have  we  essayed  to  portray  or  shadow  out  this  noble  imp  of  fame. 
But  the  impatient  reader  will  be  apt  to  say,  "If  so  many  and  various 
graces  go  to  the  making  up  a  hero,  what  mortal  shall  suffice  to  bear  his 
character  1 "  111  hath  he  read  who  seeth  not,  in  eveiy  trace  of  this  picture 
that  individual,  all-accomplished  person,  in  whom  those  rare  vii-tues  and 
lucky  cii'cumstances  have  agreed  to  meet  and  concentre  with  the  strongest 
lustre  and  fullest  harmony. 

The  good  Scriblems  indeed,  nay,  the  world  itself,  might  be  imposed  on, 
in  the  late  spurious  editions,  by  I  can't  teU  what  sham-hero  or  phantom ; 

*  "  Letter  to  Mr.  P.."  y.  HI.  «  "  Life,"  pp.  23,  24. 

^  "Letter  to  Mr.  V.,"  p.  8. 
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but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  impose  on  him  whom  this  eprregioiis  eiTor  most 
of  all  concerned.  For  no  sooner  had  the  fourth  book  laid  open  the  lili^h 
and  swellingf  scene,  but  he  recognised  his  own  heroic  acts  :  and  when  lie 
came  to  the  words, 

'  Soft  on  lier  lap  her  luurcat  son  reeliues,' 

(thoug-h  laureat  imply  no  more  than  one  crowned  with  laurel,  as  Ijcfitteth 
any  associate  or  consort  in  empire),  he  loudly  resented  this  indignity  to 
violated  Majesty.  Indeed,  not  without  cause,  he  lieing-  there  represented 
as  fast  asleep  ;  so  misbeseeming  the  eye  of  empire,  which,  like  that  of 
Providence,  should  never  doze  nor  slumber.  "  Ilah  !  "  saith  he,  ''  fast 
asleep,  it  seems  !  that's  a  little  too  strong.  Pert  and  dull  at  least  you 
might  have  allowed  me,  but  as  seldom  asleej)  as  any  fool."  ^  However,  the 
injured  hero  may  comfort  himself  with  this  reflection,  that  though  it  be  a 
sleep,  yet  it  is  not  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  immortality.  Here  he  will  - 
live  at  least,  though  not  a%\'ake  ;  and  in  no  worse  condition  than  many  an 
enchanted  warrior  before  him.  The  famous  Durandante,  for  instance,  was, 
like  him,  cast  into  a  long  slumber  liy  Merlin  the  British  bard  and  necro- 
mancer ;  and  his  example  for  submitting  to  it  with  a  good  grace,  might 
be  of  use  to  oiu-  hero.  For  that  disastrous  knight  being  sorely  pressed  or 
driven  to  make  his  answer  by  several  persons  of  quality,  only  replied  with 
a  sigh,  "  Patience,  and  shuflie  the  cards."  ^ 

But  now,  as  nothing  in  this  world,  no  not  the  most  sacred  and  perfect 
things,  either  of  religion  or  government,  can  escape  the  sting  of  envy, 
methinks  I  already  hear  these  carpers  objecting  to  the  clearness  of  our 
hero's  title. 

"  It  would  never,"  say  they,  "  have  been  esteemed  sufficient  to  make  a 
hero  for  the  Iliad  or  ^^neis,  that  Achilles  was  brave  enough  to  overturn 
one  empire,  or  ^Eneas  pious  enough  to  raise  another,  had  they  not  been 
goddess  bom,  and  princes  bred.  AVhat  then  did  this  author  mean,  by 
erecting  a  player  instead  of  one  of  his  patrons  (a  person,  '  never  a  hero 
even  on  the  stage,'  ■*)  to  this  dignity  of  colleague  in  the  empire  of  dulness, 
and  achiever  of  a  work  that  neither  old  Omar,  Attila,  nor  John  of  Leyden 
could  entirely  bring  to  j^ass  ?  " 

To  all  this  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a  sufficient  answer  from  the  Roman 
historian, /(/^?'«<«t  esse  mice  qucin/iucfortuiifc  :  ''  that  every  man  is  the  smith 
of  his  o\ni  fortune."  The  politic  Florentine,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  goeth 
still  further,  and  affirmeth  that  a  man  needeth  but  to  believe  himself  a 
hero  to  be  one  of  the  worthiest.  "  Let  him,"  saith  he,  "  but  fancy  himself 
capable  of  the  highest  things,  and  he  will  of  course  be  able  to  achieve 
them."  From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  nothing  can  exceed  our  hero's 
prowess,  as  nothing  ever  equalled  the  greatness  of  his  conceptions.  Hear 
how  he  constantly  paragons  himself  :  at  one  time  to  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  for  the  excess  and  delicacy  of  his  ambition  \' 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  for  honest  policy  ;  ^  to  the  first  Brutus,  for  love 

>  "  Letter  to  Mr.  P.,"  p.  53.  I  ch.  22. 

«  "Lptter,"  p.  1.  »  See  "Life,"  p.  148. 

*  "JJon  Quixote,"  part  ii.,  book  ii.,  I      '  P.  149.  o  P.  424. 
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of  liberty;'  and  to  Sir  Robert  "Walpole,  for  good  government  wliile  in 
power;  -  at  another  time,  to  the  godlike  Socrates,  for  liis  diversions  and 
amusements ;  •*  to  Horace,  Montaigne,  and  Sir  "William  Temple,  for  an 
elegant  vanity  that  maketh  them  for  ever  read  and  admired  :  ■*  to  twu 
lord  chancellors,  for  law,  from  whom,  when  confederate  against  him,  at 
the  bar,  he  canied  away  the  prize  of  eloquence  ;  *  and.  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
to  the  right  reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  himself,  in  the  art  of 
writing  pastoral  letters.^ 

Nor  clid  his  actions  fall  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his  conceit.  In  his 
early  youth  he  met  the  Revolution "  face  to  face  in  Xottingham ;  at  a 
time  when  his  betters  contented  themselves  with  following  her.  It  was 
here  he  got  acquainted  with  Old  Battle-array,  of  whom  he  hath  made  so 
honourable  mention  in  one  of  his  immortal  odes.  But  he  shone  in  courts 
as  well  as  in  camps  ;  he  was  called  up  when  the  nation  fell  in  labour  of 
this  Revolution :  *  and  was  a  gossip  at  her  chi-istening,  with  the  bishop  and 
the  ladies.' 

As  to  his  birth,  it  is  true  he  pretendeth  no  relation  either  to  heathen 
god  or  goddess  ;  but,  what  is  as  good,  he  was  descended  from  a  maker  of 
both."*  And  that  he  did  not  pass  himself  on  the  world  for  a  hero,  as 
well  by  birth  as  education,  was  his  own  fault :  for  his  lineage  he  bringeth 
into  his  life  as  an  anecdote,  and  is  sensible  he  had  it  in  his  iMwer  to  be 
thought  nobody's  son  at  all  :  ■'  and  what  is  that  but  coming  into  the  world 
a  hero  ? 

But  be  it  (the  punctilious  laws  of  epic  jjoesy  so  requiring)  that  a  hero 
of  more  than  mortal  Ijirth  must  needs  be  had  ;  even  for  this  we  have  a 
remedy.  We  can  easih^  derive  our  hero's  pedigree  from  a  goddess  of  no 
small  power  and  authority  amongst  men  :  and  legitimate  and  iiistal  him 
after  the  right  classical  and  authentic  fashion  :  for,  like  as  the  ancient 
sages  found  a  son  of  ^Jlars  in  a  mighty  warrior ;  a  son  of  Xeptune  in  a 
skilful  seaman  ;  a  son  of  Phoebus  in  a  harmonious  poet ;  so  have  we  here, 
if  need  be,  a  son  of  Fortune  in  an  artful  gamester.  And  who  fitter  than 
the  offspring  of  Chance,  to  assist  in  restoring  the  empire  of  Night  and 
Chaos  ? 

There  is,  in  truth,  another  objection  of  gi'eater  weight,  namely,  "  That 
this  hero  still  existeth,  and  hath  not  yet  finished  his  earthly  course.  For 
if  Solon  said  well, 

'  ultima  semper 
Expectanda  dies  homini :  ditique  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet!' 

if  no  man  be  called  happy  till  his  death,  sui-ely  much  less  can  any  one, 
till  then,  he  pronomiced  a  hero  :  this  species  of  men  being  far  more  subject 
than  others  to  the  cajirices  of  fortune  and  humour."     But  to  this  also  we 


r.  366. 
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have  an  answer,  that  will  (wo  hope)  bo  dccmocl  decisive.  It  comoth  from 
himsoU' :  Avho,  to  cut  this  matter  sliort,  hath  solemnly  protested  that  he 
will  never  chang-e  or  amend. 

"With  regai-d  to  his  vanity,  he  declareth  that  nothing-  shall  ever  part 
them.  ''Nature,"  said  he.  "hath  amply  supplied  me  in  vanity  ;  a  plcaiuirc 
wliioh  neither  the  pertness  of  wit,  nor  the  g'ravity  of  wisdom,  will  ever 
persutule  me  to  part  A\ath."'  Our  poet  had  charitably  endeavoured  to 
administer  a  cure  to  it  :  but  he  telleth  us  plainly,  "  My  superiors  jierhaps 
may  be  mended  by  him  ;  but  for  my  jDart  I  own  myself  incorrigible.  I 
look  upon  my  follies  as  the  best  part  of  my  fortune."-  And  with  good 
reason  ;  we  see  to  what  they  have  brought  him  I 

Secondly  ;  as  to  buffoonery.  "  Is  it,"  saith  he,  "  a  time  of  day  for  me 
to  leave  off  these  fooleries,  and  set  up  a  new  character?  I  can  no  more  j)ut 
oif  my  follies  than  my  skin  ;  I  have  often  tried,  but  they  stick  too  close  to 
me  :  nor  am  I  sure  my  friends  are  disjjleased  with  them,  for  in  this  light  I 
afford  them  frequent  matter  of  mirth,  &c.,&c."^  Having  then  so  publicly 
declared  himself  incorrigible,  he  is  become  dead  in  law  (I  mean  the  law 
epopoeian)  and  devclvetli  upon  the  poet  as  his  property  ;  who  may  take 
him.  and  deal  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  deail  as  long  as  an  old  Egyptian 
hei"o  ;  that  is  to  s.ay,  embowel  and  embalm  him  for  posterity. 

Ko thing,  therefore  (we  conceive)  remaineth  to  hinder  his  own  prophecy 
of  himself  from  taking  immediate  effect.  A  rare  felicity  !  and  what  few 
prophets  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see,  alive !  Nor  can  we  conclude 
better  than  with  that  extraordinary  one  of  his,  which  is  conceived  in  these 
oraculous  words,  "  my  dulness  will  find  somebody  to  do  it  right."'' 

"  Tandem  Phoclius  adcst,  morsusque  inferre  paranteiu 
Cougelat,  et  patulos,  ut  erant,  indurat  hiatus." ' 


See  "  Life,"  p.  424. 
P.  19. 
P.  17. 


*  See  "  Life,"  p.  243,  8vo  edit. 

*  Ovid,  of  the  serpent   biting  at  Or- 
pheus's  head. 
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DAWN    TO    DAYLIGHT: 

GLEAMS   in^OM  THE   POETS   OF   TWELVE   CENTURIES. 
With  200 -first-class  Illustrations. 


In  large  post  ^to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  il.  i\s.  6d. 

THE   NOBILITY   OF   LIFE: 

PORTRAYED   IN   ITS    VIRTUES  AND   GRACES. 

EMIiRACIKC; 

Relioion  —  Faith— Hope  —  Charity  —  Truth  —  Courage  - 

Justice  —  Mercy  —  Love  —  Affection  —  Friendsiih'  — 

C  iiEERFu  LN  ESS— Patriotism — D  utv — Hosi'ita  lity 

— Obedience — Self-Denial — Resignation — 

Genius— Dignity  —Childhood — Youth 

—  INI  AN  hood—  Ac;  k. 

BY   THE   BEST   AUTHORS. 

Compiled  and  Edited  1!Y  L.  VALENTINE. 


£3edfor,d  ,Str^et,  jStr?>nd, 


Frederick    Warne    &    Co.,    Publishers, 


THE    COMPANION    LIBEAEY. 


In  crffijn  Sfo,  price  Ttno  Shillings,  Pidu-re  Boards, 

JOSEPH    HATTON'S 

NEW    NOVEL, 

THE    QUEEN    OF    BOHEMIA. 


Daily  Telegraph. 

"  To  read  Mr.  Hatton's  new  novel  '  The  Queen  of  Bohemia '  without 
being  amused  would  be  impossible  to  any  one  capable  of  estimating 
and  enjoying  inventive   power,  constructive  skill,   and  bright  graphic 

diction. Mr.    Hatton    paints   vivaciously   and   truthfully   the 

manners  of  the  age,  or  of  a  certain  representative  group  of  character 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  those  manners," 

The  World. 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  is  seen  at  his  best  in  '  The  Queen  of  Bohemia,' 
a  very  bright  and  amusing  novel.  Special  phases  of  society  in  London 
and  New  York  are  sketched  with  knowledge  and  spirit,  and  both  the 
initiated  and  those  who  '  want  to  know'  will  be  interested  in  the  scenes 
and  characters  of  a  book  which  has  the  additional  merit  of  not  being 
unduly  spun  out." 

Globe. 

"The   announcement   of  a   new   novel   by  Mr.   Joseph  Hatton   is 

always  welcome  news To  not  a  few  of  its  readers  '  The  Queen 

of  Bohemia '  will  be  all  the  more  agreeable  for  the  slight  seasoning  of 
personality  that  brightens  the  piquancy  of  its  sketches  of  literary  and 
artistic  coteries." 

Saturday  Review. 

"  The  worth  of  '  The  Queen  of  Bohemia'  is  chiefly  in  the  descrip- 
tions. The  pictures  of  scenes  in  Bishopstown,  of  the  architecture, 
the  river,  the  rook-haunted  trees,  are  pleasant  and  not  overdone.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hatton  has  wisely  spoken  of  things  as  they  are,  and  has  resisted 
the  temptation  to  imitate  the  account  of  the  strollers  in  '  Nicholas 
Nickleby. ' " 

Truth. 

"  The  plot  is  intricate  enough  to  stimulate  curiosity,  yet  not  so 
complicated  as  to  strain  the  reader's  attention.  The  characters  move 
easily  and  naturally,  and  the  incidental  reflections  occurriog  through 
the  story  are  acute  and  discriminating." 

Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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THE    COMPANION    LIBHAHY. 


/>i  Crown  Srv,  Picture  Boards,  Two  S/iilliii^s  each. 

JOSEPH    HATTON'S    NOVELS. 


CLYTIE. 

"  If  '  Clytic,'  in  cold,  silent  Parian  was  a  favourite,  her  namesake,  in 
real,  hearty,  genuine  flesli  and  blood,  will  be  loved  a  thousand- fold. 
....  The  heroine  is  as  fair  and  womanly  as  the  hero  is  brave  and  un- 
fortunate. ' ' — StiJiidard. 

CHRISTOPHER     KENRICK. 

"  The  book  contains  so  many  well-executed  characters  and  exhibi- 
tions of  pleasantry  alcin  to  true  humour,  that  it  must  be  pronounced  a 
success  that  will  contiibute  to  Mr.  Ilatton's  growing  popularity." — 77ie 
AtheitiCJOii. 

VKiA^Wl     OF     POPPIES. 

"A  charming  story,  tranquil  and  dreamy  as  its  title."  —  Daily 
Telegraph. 

TALLANTS     OF     BARTON. 

"It  has  a  certain  touch  of  the  grace  which  belongs  to  Tennyson's 
'  Lord  of  Burleigli.'  " — Illiistralcd  LoJidon  A^ctcs. 

BITTER     SWEETS. 

"  Ilis  sympatliies  are  always  witli  kindly  cliaritable  straightforward 
dealings,  and  he  makes  the  reader  feel  that  this  is  genuine." — Tail 
Mali  Gazette. 

NOT     IN     SOCIETY. 

"A  vastly  entertaining  \yQxV.'^— Sunday  Times. 

IN     THE     LAP     OF     FORTUNE. 

"  Tliere  is  never  any  venom  or  bitterness  in  Joseph  Ilatton's  compo- 
sitions ;  he  is  genial  and  playful,  and  when  he  becomes  sarcastic  or 
humorous  the  reader  can  see  it  in  the  gleam  of  good  nature  and  the 
evidence  of  large  and  positive  genius." — Public  Opinion. 
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COMPENDIUMS    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

In  Four  Vols.,  each  Volitme  Complete  in  itself,  ivith  Index,  crown  Sto, 
price  5.?.  each,  cloth  gilt,  7vith  Steel  Ilhistrations. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH   THE   BEST  AUTHORS. 

Remodelled  by  its  Original  Editor,  Charles  Knight,  with  Selec- 
tions from  Authors  added  whose  works  have  placed  them  amongst 
the  "  Best  Authors"  since  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition. 
*»*  This  book  contains  320  Extracts  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  gre.it  Standard 
Authors,  whether  they  be  Poets  or   Historians,  Essayists  or  Divines,  Travellers  or 
Philosophers,  arrano;ed  so  as  to  form  half  an  hour's  reading  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
The  student  finds  a  taste  of  every  quality,  and  a  specimen  of  every  style.     Should  he 
grow  weary  of  one  author,  he  can  turn  to  another  ;  and  if  inclined  to  be  critical,  he 
can  weigh  the  merits  of  one  writer  against  those  of  his  fellow.     It  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  celebrities  assembled  within  its  portals.     At  a  glance  the  student  can  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  subject.     SkcIl  hooks  are  the  irtie  foundations  of  that  ktiowledge 
■which  renders  iiten  celebrated  and  famous. 

Ditto,  The  Library  Edition,  4  vols.,  with  a  Complete  Index, 
price  2ls. ;  or  half-calf  extra,  35^. 

In   Two   J'ols.,  demy  ?>z'o,  price  10s.,  cloth;    \2s.  with  gilt  edges;   or 
half-calf  extra,  i^s. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    EDITION    OF 

HALF-HOURS   WITH   THE   BEST  AUTHORS, 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Charles  Knight.     With  16  Steel  Portraits. 

In  this  Edition  the  Biographies  are  revised,  the  Pagination  of  the  Volumes  com- 
pleted, and  the  Serial  Nature  of  the  Original  Work  entirely  done  away  with  ;  it  now 
forms  a  Handsome  Library  Book. 


In  One  Vol.,  demyZvo,  cloth,  ^s. ;  with  gilt  edges,  6f.  / 
or  half-calf  extra,  ?>s.  6d. 

HALF-HOURS   OF   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Charles  IvNIGHT. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  the  "  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors.'' 

Contains  the  Choicest  Historical  Extracts  from  upwards  of  Fifty  Standard  .\ulhors, 
including  Burke,  Palgravt,  Guizot,  Sheridan  Knovvles,  Thierry,  H.  Taylor,  Rev. 
James  White,  Charles  Knight,  G.  L.  Craik,  Landor,  Hume,  Keats,  Hallam,  Southcy, 
.Shakspeare,  Froissart,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hall,  Barante,  Lord  Bacon,  Cavendish, 
Bishop  Burnet,  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Wordsworth,  Lord  Alacaulay  ;  with  a  General 
Inde.x. 

The  articles  are  chiefly  selected  so  as  to  afford  a  succession  of  graphic  parts  of 
English  History,  chronologically  arranged,  from  the  consideration  that  the  portions 
of  history  upon  which  general  readers  delight  to  dwell  are  those  which  tell  some  story 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  or  furnish  some  illustration  \\4iich  has  a  separate  as  well 
as  a  f,eneral  interest. 
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